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VOLUME  XIII.-JULY,  1878. 


FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

TWENTY-FIRST  'ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society^-and  the  next  succeeding  the  annual 
meeting  of  July  4th,  1876, — took  place  in 
Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1877. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30 
a.  m.  by  President  P.  N.  Schuyler,  and  the 
Vice  Presidents  and  other  officers  were  in- 
vited to  take  seats  on  the  stage.  A  prayer 
was  then  ofiered  by  the  Rev.  A.  Newton,  fol- 
lowed by  the  roll  call,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing Qifiicers  responded : 

President— P.  N.  Schuyler. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  H.  Niles,  Philo  Wells, 
Martin  Kellogg,  E.  O.  Merry,  Isaac  Under- 
hill.  Stark  Adams,  James  Arnold,  A.  D. 
Skellenger,  E.  J.  Waldron  and  J.  D.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Recording  Secretary — Horatio  Barr. 

Correqwndtng  Secretary— -G.  T.  Stewart. 

Treasnrer<^Erastus  Gray. 

Directors — P.  N.  Schuyler,  Martin  Kel- 
logg and  C.  £.  Newman. 

Biographer — C.  C.  Woodruff. 

Custodian — ^J.  D.  Chamberlain. 

The  mxnntes  of  last  meeting  were  read, 
aiid»  OD  motion,  approveid. 

The  Secretary  made  a  verbal  report  on 
behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee,  which 
showed  a  de6ciency  of*  two  hundred  dollars 
aad  niiiety-foar  cents  ($aoa94). 


ITie  Biographer,  C.  C.  Woodruff,  then 
read  personal  sketches  of  the  following 
pioneers :  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  aged  83 ; 
Mrs.  Sally  O.  Gilson,  aged  85 ;  Mr.  Daniel 
Watrous,  aged  80;  Mrs.  Daniel  Sherman, 
aged  87  ;  Mr.  Alanson  Raymond,  aged  89 ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Raymond,  wife  of  Alanson 
Raymond,  aged  79,  and  who  died  just  two 
weeks  after  her  husband,  they  having  lived 
together  for  sixty  years ;  Daniel  Hamilton, 
aged  75 ;  and  Sterling  Newcomb,  aged  66. 

It  being  nearly  noon,  and  there  being 
other  business  to  attend  to  before  the  noon 
adjournment,  the  Biographer  withdrew  until 
1:30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  a 
committee  of  five  was  then  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
President  appointed  C.  H.  Gallup,  Nor  walk; 
J.  H.  Niles,  Norwich ;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme ; 
Chauncey  Woodruff,  Peru ;  and  James 
Arnold,  Townsend. 

Adjournment  until  1:30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  1 130  by 
the  President.  The  Committee  on  Officers 
made  the  following  report : 

For  President — P.  N.  Schuyler. 

For  Vice  Presidents— J.  H.  Niles,  Nor- 
wich;  Calvin  Caswell,  Margaretta;  Philo 
WeUs,  Vermillion;  Martin  Kellogg,  Bron- 
son;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme;  Luther  Avery, 
Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker,  Ripley  ;  John  Kelly, 
Danbury;  Isaac  Underbill,  Ridgefield; 
Stark  Adams,  Huron;    William  Lockwood« 
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Milan ;  James  Arnold,  Townsend ;  A.  U. 
Skellenger,  New  Lx>ndon;  Major  Smith, 
Qarksfield ;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman.;  Zal- 
muna  Phillips,  Berlin  ;  £.  J.  Waldron,  Hart- 
land;  R.  W.  Beckwith,  Fitchville ;  J.  T. 
Parker,  Fairfield ;  J.  D.  Chamberlain,  Nor-, 
walk ;  S.  F.  Taylor,  Sandusky ;  D,  G.  Tay- 
k)r,  Perkins  ;  Andrew  Prout,  Oxford  ;  Cha^. 
Call,  Greenfield  ;  Henry  Adams,  Peru  ;  £. "" 
Dickinson,  New  Haven;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond ;  Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman ; 
Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's  Island;  W. 
Burch,  Ruggles ;  H.  G.  Washburn,  Green- 
wich; and  Homer  Brooks,  Florence. 

Recording  Secretary — Horatio  Barr. 

Corresponding  Secretary — G.  T.  Stewart. 

Treasurer — Erastus  Gray. 

Directors— P.  N.  Schuyler,  Judge  A.  W. 
Hendry,  £.  O.  Merry,  Martin  Kellogg  and 
C.  E.  Newman. 

Biographer — Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger. 

The  Biographer  then  resumed  his  reading, 
and  read  biographical  sketches  of  Rev. 
Phineas  Barber,  aged  84 ;  Ann  Ida  Sim- 
mons, aged  78  ;  John  Clark,  aged  83  ,  Mrs. 
I.  T.  Reynolds;  Benoni  Adams,  aged  92; 
Joseph  Pierce,  aged  72  ;  lohn  Laylin,  aged 
86 ;  Mrs.  Lyman  Scott,  aged  71  ;  John 
Buckingham,  aged  84;  James  Sweet,  aged 
90 ;  Joseph  French,  aged  68 ;  Theodore 
French,  aged  79 ;  and  Mrs.  Arvilla  Russell. 
The  Biographer  stated  that  during  the  past 
year  over  thirty  of  the  pioneers  had  died. 
The  choir  then  sang  "  Auld  lang  syne." 

The  President  next  introduced  Judge  Hen- 
dry, of  Sandusky,  who  delivered  a  most 
interesting  address  on  the  first  settlement  and 
early  history  of  what  is  now  known  as  San- 
dusky City.  The  address,  in  full,  will  be 
found  in  this  volume  of  the  Isomer, 

On  motion  of  C.  £.  Newman,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Judge  Hendry  for  his 
address,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  published 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer, 

President  Schuyler  presented -the  subject 
pf  the  Society  debt,  and  was  followed  by  C. 
C.  Woodruff,  C.  £.  Newman  and  J.  D. 
Chamberlain,  all  of  whom  urged  the  mem- 
bcra  to  purchase  books  to  help  pay  the  debt. 


and  that  if  all  the  books  now  on  hand  could 
be  sold,  there  would  be  money  enough  to 
pay  for  the  next  volume.  Mr.  J.  D.  Cham- 
berlain was  authorized  to  canvas  the  Fire 
Lands,  and  sell  all  the  books  now  on  hand. 

H.  Hoak,  of  Berlin,  presented  some  proof 
sheets  of  plates  for  counterfeiting  money, 
found  on  the  farm  of  Sarah  Williams,  near 
Milan.  A  flint-lock  musket  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Ami  Keeler.  It  was  one 
that  did  good  service  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  in  addressing  the 
meeting,  said  :  «  It  has  been  the  custom  ever 
since  the  organization  of  this  Society,  for  its 
members  to  present  old'  and  curious  relics. 
I  will  now  change  the  order  by  presenting 
something  new.  It  is  so  new  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  person  in  the  house  that  has 
ever  seen  one  before,  and  I  think  it  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  future  history  of  the 
Fire  I^nds.  It  is  the  first  time  card  of  the 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Krie  Railroad !" 

W.  C.  Allen  exhibited  for  Caleb  J.  Jack- 
son, of  Norwalk,  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
February  13th,  1776,  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  special  commissioners  for  the  public 
welfare  in  each  town.  Also  a  notice  to  the 
people  of  Tryingham,  Mass.,  to  assemble 
and  choose  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, dated  May  30th,  1775.  Also  an 
original  declaration  by  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  dated  May  23d,  1 776,  declar- 
ing the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  as 
just  and  necessary,  and  pledging  themselves 
to  each  other  and  the  Colony  for  its  main- 
tenance and  support,  signed  by  the  citizens  of 
Tryingham,  thirty-eight  in  number,  and 
among  them  Nathan  Hale,  who  afterward, 
under  order  from  General  Washington,  en- 
tered the  British  lines,  where  he  was  arrested, 
tried  and  hung,  his  last  words  being,  '<  My 
only  r^ret  is  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country."  A  picture  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Hale  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Allen.     The  interesting  papers  referred  to 
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have  long  been  preserved  by  the  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Chamberlain,  Custodian,  had 
most  of  the  articles  of  interest  on  exhibition 
in  cases  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  they  were 
viewed  by  most  of  those  present.  Among 
the  objects  of  interest  were  a  case  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  curiosities  owned  by  Rev. 
Myron  Hunt,  and  also  a  case  owned  by  W. 
D.  Cleveland,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  choir  for  their  music,  and  also 
to  the  citizens  of  Norwalk  for  their  kind  hos- 
pitality in  entertaining  the  guests  of  the 
Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

Horatio  Barr,  Recording  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 
A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
called  to  convene  at  Sage's  Grove  near 
Huron,  September  6th,  1877,  but  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  it  was  ad- 
journed to  the  Town  Hall  at  the  same  place. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ii 
o'clock,  Mr.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Moses  Hamil- 
tODy  of  Believue. 

The  minutes  of  the  twenty-Hrst  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called,  and  the 
fc^owing  were  found  to  be  present : 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler ;  Vice  Presi- 
dents J*  H.  Niles,  Martin  Kellogg  and  Z. 
Phillips  i  Recording  Secretary  H.  Barr,  and 
Directors  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Martin  Kellogg 
and  C.  E.  Newman.  On  motion  the  meeting 
adjourned  until  i  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  p. 
m.  by  the  President,  who  then  gave  a  sketch 
of  pioneer  life,  and  the  origin  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  and  the  settlement  of  the  country 
between  Huron  and  Milan. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Parrish  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  first  survey  of  the  Western 


Reserve,  comprising  500,000  acres,  and  of 
how  the  first  grist  mills  on  said  land  were 
built  in  Berlin  in  1810. 

Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Geo.  Haskins, 
Huron,  Rev.  Moses  Hamilton,  of  Bellevne, 
Calvin  Barnard,  Mr.  Hill  and  Burnett  Wood, 
all  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
and  gave  very  interesting  sketches  of  their 
early  days. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  read  an  article,  "  The 
Spinning  Wheel,"  by  F.  Tod  Ford.  ' 

A  number  of  relics  were  on  exhibition, 
one  of  them  being '  a  copy  of  the  Boston 
Gazette  at%d  Journal^  published  in  1770.  It 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Saunders,  of 
Berlin.  A  book  published  in  1680,  and  a 
solid  silver  back  comb,  made  by  a  blacksmith 
near  Huron  in  the  early  days,  were  brought 
and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Haskins. 

Among  the  pioneers  present  were :  Martin 
Kellogg,  aged  91 ;  Mrs.  Mary  Pearl,  aged 
84;  F.  D.  Parrish,  aged  81;  D.  Everett, 
aged  79 ;  Timothy  Lawrence,  aged  77 ;  Z. 
Phillips,  aged  73  ;  Calvin  Barnard,  aged  72  ; 
J.  T.  Reynolds,  aged  72;  J.  H.  Thompson, 
aged  69;  J.  H.  Niles,  aged  68;  B.  B. 
Wright,  aged  84 ;  J.  C.  Judson,  aged  81 ; 
J.  S.  Hotchkiss,  aged  79;  Burdett  Wood, 
aged  81 ;  N.  B.  Hoyt.  aged  75 ;  Dr.  George 
Haskins,  aged  71 ;  Isaac  Fowler,  aged  73  ; 
J.  H.  Wilson,  aged  68;  Luke  Stow,  aged 
60 ;  and  many  others  who  were  entitled  to 
place  on  the  roll  of  honor. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  M.  Hamilton,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  citizens  of  Huron 
for  their  kind  hospitality  in  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  Society ;  also  to  the  Huron 
band  for  their  excellent  music. 

Adjourned,  on  motion. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

Horatio  Barr,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY. 

A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  Court  House  of  Sandusky  City 
on  the  2 1  St  day  of  December,  1877.  The 
chair  on  this  occasion  was  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent P.  N.  Schuyler,  and  My,  A»  W,  N««oni 
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of  Sandusky,  was  appointed   Secretary,  pro  Huron   County,  March    27th,   1878.     Not- 

ttm,  withstanding  wet  weather,  and  very  unfavdr- 

Hon.  Charles  Waterbury, also  of  the  latter  able  roads,  there  was  a  large  attendance, 

city,  read  an  ably-written  and  carefully  pre-  amounting  at  times  to  over  two  hundred 

pared  paper  relating  to  the  early  settlement  persons. 

of  the  Peninsula.     The  Judge  gave  his  hear-  morning  session. 

ers  a  most  excellent  and  interesting  account  Alwut  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  meeting  was 

of    the   trials  and   hardships  of   the  early  called  to  order  by  President  P.  N.  Schuyler, 

settlers,  the  paper  detailing  at  considerable  who  continued  to  act  as  Chairman ;    and  on 

length  many  incidents  in  the  lives  of   the  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman,  Mr.  P.  J.  Mahon, 

hardy  pioneers   who   sought  homes   in  this  of  Norwalk,  was  made  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

then  unbroken  wild,  and  who  took  the  initial  The  proceedings  were  begun  with  prayer 

steps   in  transforming'  the   country  from   a  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Hunter,  of  Centerton. 

wilderness   to    its    present    highly   civilized  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Norwalk,  read  the 

state.     The  paper,  in  full,  will  be  found  in  minutes  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting,  held 

this  present  volume  of  the  Pioneer.  at  Sandusky,  and,  no  objection  being  made, 

Mr.  S.  B.  Peet,  of  Ashtabula,  Secretary  of  the  same  were   approved   and   ordered   on 

the  State  Archaeological  Society,  made  some  record. 

interesting  statements  in  relation  to  the  pre-  There   was  no  response  to   the  call   for 

historic  races  of  Ohio,  and  gave  much  valua-  Township  Committees, 

blc    information   in    regard   to  the   Mound  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  then  read  a  report  on 

Builders,  earth  works,  etc.  behalf  of  the  Directors.     The  account  with 

Mr.  D.  C.  Richmond  gave  an  account  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  for  printing  volumes  XI  and 

the  tumuli  aAd  earth  works  that  he  visited  XII  of  the  Pioneer ^  with  sundry  charges  for 

in  Central   Russia  and  the  Crimea,  saying  postage,  binding,  etc.,  showed  a  total  debit 

that  they  are  very  similar  to  the  formations  in  of  I473.29.     The  moneys  received   by  sale 

this  State.  of  volumes,  etc.,  was  ^$359.35,  thus  leaving 

Mr.  Wells,  of  Vermillion,  aged  over  ninety  at  the  present  date  a  balance  due    to   Mr. 

years,  spoke  at  some  length  concerning  the  Stewart  of  $113.94.     The  Custodian  reports 

early  history  of  the  Firelands,  and   related  the  following  sets  and  unbound  volumes  on 

many  amusing  and  instructive  anecdotes  in  hand  at  this  date : 

relation  thereto.  Complete  sets,  bound 2 

Those  who  were  present — and  there  were      Complete  sets,  unbound, 6 

quite  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in      Sets,  broken, 11 

attendance — evinced   much    interest  in   the  (Exceptions  from  this  last  figure  being  2 

proceedings.  Parts  3  and  i  Part  4  of  Volume  I ;    7  Parts 

A  limited  collection  of  relics  and  curiosi-  3  and  10  Parts  4  of  Volume  II.) 

ties  on  exhibition  consisted  of  a  lady's  slip-  Single  volumes^ 

per  over  one  hundred  years  old,  a  shell  used       Vol.  Ill .  • 21  copies 

as  a  dinner    horn    for  over  two  hundred       Vol.  IV , 7  copies 

years,  and   a  number  of  bones  of  Indians,      Vol.  V. 21  copies 

which  were  taken  from  a  mound  near  Mills'      Vol.  VI 18  copies 

creek.  Vol.  VII loi  copies 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  Vol.  VIII o  conies 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER.  President.  -,,   ,„     3  copies 

A.  W.Nason,  Secretary, /r^/m,  Jt:  Z^ 250  copies 

Vol.  X 105  copies 

QUARTERLY  MEETING.  Vol.  XI 175  copies 

A  Qoaiterly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was      Vol.  XII 320  copies 

held   in    the  M.  E.  Church  at  Centerton,  The  report  continued  to  state  the  canvass 
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of  the  territory  by  Mr.  Henry  Trauger,  and 
his  success  in  disposing  of  the  vohimes  by 
sale. 

Mr.  Hosea  Paul,  of  Norwalk,  on  his  own 
account,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Williams,  of  the 
firm  of  Williams  Brothers,  Bellevue,  sub< 
mitted  to  the  meeting  propositions  for  com- 
piling and  publishing  a  History  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  illustrated,  on  the  plan  of  the  county 
histories  published  elsewhere  by 'the  saitie 
parties.  Mr.  Williams  subsequently  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  to  retire  from  the 
field  in  favor  of  Mr.  Paul,  who  had  already 
taken  the  initiatory  steps  for  his  work. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  Society  had 
itself  contemplated  publishing  a  History  of 
the  Fire  Lands,  appointing  a  special  Historian 
for  the  purpose.  The  PioHee»\  in  fact,  is  a 
collection  of  material  tributary  to  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Newman  announced  that  a  new 
▼olnme  of  the  Fire  Lands  Piatutr  would 
shortly  be  published,  to  be  ready,,  if  possible, 
before  the  next  tonual  meeting. 

The  Secretary,  by  request,  read  obituaries 
of  Henry  F.  Merry,  of  Sandusky,  aged  66 ; 
and  of  Mrs.  £.  O.  Merry,  of  Bellevue,  aged 
65  years. 

The  President  called  on  the  pioneers 
around  for  personal  reminiscences  from  the 
early  days  of  the  settlements. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Niver,  of  Norwich ;  Mr.  Sweet- 
land,  of  Richmond ;  Messrs.  E.  C.  Lawrence, 
J.  Briggs,  William  Magee,  J.  S.  Hester,  L. 
D.  Barky  J.  B.  Dawson,  and  other  pioneers 
re^Mnded  to  the  invitation,  giving  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  former  times,  some  of  them 
having  been  first  settlers  in  their  respective 
townships. 

A  number  of  relics  and  curiosities  were 
next  placed  00  exhibition,  and  inspected  with 
interest  by  the  pioneers  and  their  friends. 
Presentations  were  also  made  to  the  Society 
for  its  museum,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoyt,  of  a  one 
dollar  note,  issue  181 6,  of  the  defunct  Owl 
Creek  Bank  of  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county; 
and  by  Mr.  A.  Gage,  of  a  piece  of  timber 
from  Commodore  Perry's  flag  ship  «Law- 


rence,"  1813.     In  the  name  of  the  Society, 
the  President  thanked  the  donors. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

In  the  afternoon  a  number  of  new  members 
were  enrolled,  when  on  motion,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Merry,  of  Bellevue,  took  the  chair. 

President  Schuyler  then  paid  a  feeling 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  H.  Niles, 
of  Norwich,  an  old  and  esteemed  member  of 
the  Society,  who  had  assisted  in  the  prelimi- 
naries for  this  very  meeting,  but  was  called 
to  rest  in  the  Lord  before  the  time  for  its 
holding. 

The  following  resolutions  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  were  then  put  and  carried  : 

Resolved^  That  with  deepest  sorrow  we 
have  learned  of  the  decease  of  our  dear 
friend  and  associate,  John  H.  Niles. 

Resolved,  That  in  this  -event,  our  Society 
has  lost  a  long  tried,  trusted  and  faithful 
friend,  and  the  community  a  highly  respected 
and  worthy  citizen.  Distinguished  for  his 
modesty,  manly  virtues  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion, for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  affection 
in  social  and  domestic  life,  in  all  his  relations 
as  public  officer,  citizen  and  friend  he  per- 
formed his  part  faithfully  and  well.  But 
while  we  deplore  his  loss,  we  feel  a  joy  and 
pride  in  the  light  of  his  character  which  like 
an  oblation  of  incense  shall  rest  upon  and 
forever  embalm  his  name. 

Resolved,  That  we  assure  the  bereaved 
family  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy  for  their 
irreparable  loss. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
served in  the  records  of  our  Society,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  same,  signed  by  the  proper 
officers  b«  presented  to  the  widow  and  family 
of  the  deceased. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  next  delivered 
by  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk,  his  subject 
being  entitled,  "The  Aboriginal  Fire  Lands," 
It  was  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper  on  the 
history  and  tribal  characteristics  of  the  chief 
Indian  nations,  brought  down  to  the  time 
when  they  vanished  from  the  r^on  in  which 
the  Fire  Lands  are  comprised.  At  its  close 
Mr.  Wildman  was  heartily  applauded,  and  a 
resolution  of  thanks,  and  that  the  address 
should  be  printed  in  this  volume  of  the 
Pioneer,  was  carried  unamiously. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  was  next  passed  to 
the  people  of  Centerton  for  their  cordial 
welcome  and  generous  hospitality  to  the  visit- 
ing pioneers  and  their  friends. 

The  hymn,  "My  Country  *tis  of  Thee, 
was  sung  by  the  entire  assembly,  standing. 

The  meeting  then  adjouned  at  4.15  p.  m. 
P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

P.  J.  MAHON,  Secretary,  pro  tern. 
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DELIVERED  ON  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  NORWALK,  SEPTEMBER  28th,  1876. 


BY  P.  N.  SCHUYLER. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :— In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendatory  resolution  of 
Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  that 
they  should  cause  to  be  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered in  each  of  their  several  towns  and  coun- 
ties a  historic  sketch  of  the  same  on  the 
Centennial  anniversary  of  our  National  Inde- 
pendence, I  received  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Huron  County  an  invitation  to 
deliver  a  Centennial  Address,  embracing  a 
historic  sketch  of  this  county  ;  I  also  received 
from  the  Fire  LAnds  Historical  Society  a 
request  to  deliver  on  the  same  occasion  a 
historic  account  of  the  Fire  Lands.  In 
accordance  with  these  invitfitions,  I  have 
prepared  this  address.  Various  causes  have 
deferred  its  delivery  until  now. 

The  extent  of  the  field  over  which  I  am  to 
pass  in  the  brief  period  of  a  lecture  will  pre- 
clude all  philosophic  reflection,  and  confine 
me  to  the  severe  prose  of  historic  narration. 

The  history  of  "  The  Fire  LAnds "  and 
of  this  county  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same.  The  ••  Fire  Lands "  embrace  the 
whole  of  Huron  and  Erie  counties,  as  now 
constituted,  exclusive  of  KeUey's  Island,  and 
including  the  township  of  Ruggles,  now  a 
part  of  Ashland  county,  and  the  township  of 
Danbury,  now  included  in  the  county  of 
Ottawa.  The  history  of  this  region,  as  well 
a&  of  our  entire  continent,  prior  to  the  period 
of  modem  discovery,  being  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture,  will  not  engage  our  attention. 


What  was  "  the  great  West,"  but  what  has 
long  since  lost  that  appellation  and  character, 
viz :  the  vast  tract  lying  south  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  between  the  Alleghany  mountains 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  was  for  a  long  time 
a  disputed  territory,  claimed  alike  by  the 
French  and  English  Governments.  •  The 
English  based  their  title  on  the  discoveries 
by  the  Cabots  in  1497  ^^^  I498»  and  there- 
under claimed  to  own  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Newfoundland  to  Florida,  and  between 
those  points  westward  across  the  continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  French,  how- 
ever, disputed  the  English  title,  and  asserted 
in  their  own  behalf  the  ownership  of  what 
are  now  the  British  possessions  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  and  their 
claim  extended  inland  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  likewise  the  whole  country 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, 
thus  encircling  the  English  territory  from 
the  Atlantic  westward  around  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  fact,  the  French  claimed  all 
west  of  the  All^hany  mountains. 

The  French  were  active  and  enterprising. 
They  were  fishing  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland in  1504,  and  are  said  to  have 
framed  a  map  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
as  early  as  1506.  In  1525  formal  possession 
of  the  country  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  in  1534  and  1535 
Cartier  explored  and  named  the  riTcr  St. 
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Lawrence.  Port  Royal  and  Quebec  are 
older  than  any  New  England  town,  the 
former  having  been  founded  in  1605,  and 
the  latter  in  1608;  and  the  French  explorers 
soon  pushed  their  vmy  far  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  adventures  of  the 
French  Jesuits  and  voyageurs-^^os/^  earliest 
white  visitants  to  our  region — ^form  a  chapter 
of  noveltstic  interest,  but  add  few  facts  of 
important  and  substantial  history. 

The  rival  claims  of  France  and  England 
to  this  vast  territory  were  long  the  source  of 
dissension,  and  among  the  causes  of  several 
wmrs  between  those  nations,  until  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which  France  ceded  to 
England  all  her  claims  to  the  Canadas  and 
adjacent  provinces.  Up  to  this  time  the 
French  had,  as  against  the  English,  held  ex- 
closive  possession  of  the  entire  valleys  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  contested  character  of  the 
British  title,  the  English  Government  pro- 
ceeded as  though  its  ownership  was  unques- 
tionable, and  the  King,  by  various  patents, 
&om  time  to  time  granted  to  divers  persons 
and  companies,  by  right  royal  boundaries, 
tracts  and  regions,  the  extent  and  value  of 
which  neither  party  had  any  just  conception. 
Thus,  in  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  re- 
ceived a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  lord  of  any  land  he 
might  settle  with  an  English  colony.  He 
accomplished  nothing,  but  perished  at  sea. 
Soon  after,  in  about  1583,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  obtained  a  grand  charter  from  Eliza- 
hcth,  under  which  se>eral  attempts  at  settle- 
ment were  made,  all  ending  in  failure.  Thus, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  continent,  one 
whole  century  had  passed,  and  no  English 
settlement  established  in  America. 

New    charters    for  settlement,  lavish   of 
tenitory,  continued  to  be  granted. 

In  1606,  James  I,  to  encourage  settlement, 
granted  the  territory,  twelve  degrees  in  ex- 
tent, from  Cape  Fear  to  Halifax,  aU  then 
called  Virginia*  to  two  associations,  known 
as  the  Western  or  Plymouth  Gxnpany,  and 
dte  London  Company.  The  northem  por- 
thcn  called  North  Viipnia,  was  assignfd 


ta>the  former  company.  It  was  soon  after, 
upon  the  exploration  of  the  distinguished 
Capt.  John  Smith,  called  New  England. 
Subsidiary  charters,  for  speculative  purposes, 
had  a  common  abortive  result,  and  no  fixed 
settlement  was  made  in  all  New  England 
until  1620,  when  it  was  effected,  under  no 
charier,  and  independent  of  human  license, 
by  that  noblest  and  most  heroic  of  all  bands 
of  adventurers,  the  *<  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
Kindred  spirits  soon  followed,  establishing 
themselves  in  divers  localities  over  the  vast 
East ;  and  now  was  commenced  the  forma- 
tive period  of  American  character.  But  we 
may  not  linger. 

In  1620,  King  James  issued  to  forty  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  English 
nobility — a  body  known  as  •*  The  Council, 
established  at  Plymouth,"  etc — a  most  ex- 
travagant charter,  granting  almost  unlimited 
power  and  more  than  one  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  viz:  from  the  40th  to 
the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  1628,  that  portion  of  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Plymouth  patent,  and  known  as 
Massachusetts,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  South  Sea,  was  granted  to  that 
colony. 

In  1630,  the  Plymouth  Council  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  their  President,  the 
southern  portion  of  their  territory,  called 
Connecticut,  which  grant  was  ratified  by  the 
King.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1631. 
granted  the  same  to  Lords  Say  and  Seal, 
and  Lord  Brook  and  their  associates,  who, 
after  .a  conhrmation  by  Charles  II.,  for  the 
consideration  of  £16,000  sterling,  conveyed 
it  to  a  voluntary  association,  called  the 
"Colony  of  Connecticut."  This  new  com- 
pany petitioned  the  Crown  for  a  ratification 
of  their  purchase,  and  also  for  a  charter,  and 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1662,  diey — John 
Winthrop  and  his  eighteen  associates— were 
incorporated  by  King  Charles  II.,  as  "  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  ^-"g^Wh 
Colony  of  ConnecticuL" 

This  was  called  a  "confirmatoiy  charter," 
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and  under  it  the  Connecticut  colony  was  in- 
vested with  a  clear  title  to  "all  that  part  of 
*'  our  dominions  in  New  England  in  America 
"  bounded  on  the  east  by  Narragansett  river, 
**  commonly  called  Narragansett  bay,  where 
**  the  river  falleth  into  the  sea,  and  on  the 
"  north  by  the  line  of  Massachusetts  planta- 
•*  tion,  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  Massa- 
«( chusetts  colony  running  east  to  west — ^that 
« is  to  say,  from  the  said  Narragansett  Bay  on 
**  the  east,  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  west  part, 
"with  all  the  islands  thereto  adjoining,  &c." 

This  grant  embraced  a  territory  of  the 
width  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  viz :  from 
41O  to  420  2'  north  latitude,  and  extending 
westward  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  an  area  five  times  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  including  within  its  limits  a 
large  share  of  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Omaha,  a  part  of  the  Salt  Lake  valley  and 
mines  of  Nevada  and  California. 

The  original  grant  by  King  James  I.  con- 
tained certain  reservations  in  favor  of  the 
rights  of  others  already  in  possession,  and 
those  sections  known  as  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
grant.  Two  years  later,  viz:  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1664 — Charles  II.  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Connecticut 
river  to  the  Delaware,  thus  including  so  much 
of  what  had  already  been  granted  to  Win- 
throp  and  his  associates  as  lay  between  the 
Connecticut  river  and  the  eastern  boundary 
of  New  York  as  now  established.  This  con- 
flict of  charter  was  long  the  cause  of 
controversy  between  the  claimants  until 
adjusted  as  the  line  now  is  between  those 
states.  Connecticut  still  claimed  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  between 
41O  and  42O  2'  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

About  the  year  1752  an  association  of 
Connecticut  men,  known  as  the  Susquehannah 
Company,  purchased  the  right  and  title  of 
the  colony  of  Connecticut,  between  41O  and 
42O  /2,  beginning  ten  miles  east  of  the 
Sasqttehannah  river,  and  eactending  west' 120 


miles.  Afterwards,  another  association  of 
Connecticut  men — ^the  Delaware  Company, 
purchased  all  the  right  of  Connecticut  to  a 
tract  between  these  latitudes,  and  bounded 
east  by  the  Delaware  and  west  by  the  land  of 
the  Susquehannah  Company.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory 
had  been,  by  private  negotiations,  extin- 
guished by  the  companies.  These  two*  tracts 
were  known  as  the  "Wyoming  Country." 

The  Susquehannah  Company  commenced 
to  survey  and  settle  their  tract  immediately, 
and  the  Delaware  Company  in  1757.  On 
the  tract  of  the  former  company,  the  number 
of  actual  settlers  in  1762  was  200,  and  in 
1769  they  had  increased  to  looo.  The 
Connecticut  emigrants  enjoyed  exclusive  and 
peaceable  possession.  Connecticut  regarded 
it  as  a  part  of  its  own  dominions,  and  its 
legislature  in  January,  1774,  incorporated  its 
settlement  into  a  town,  under  the  name  of 
Westmoreland  and  annexed  it  to  the  county 
of  Litchfield.  Suits  between  parties  residing 
there  were  brought  in  the  courts  sitting  in 
Litchfield. county,  the  sheriff  of  which  and 
his  deputies  served  process  in  Westmoreland 
returnable  to  said  court,  where  also  judgments 
were  rendered,  executions  issued,  &c.  Rep- 
resentatives from  Westmoreland  were  elected 
to  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  attended 
its  sessions  regularly  for  eight  years.  In 
1778  its  population  had  increased  to  2,300, 
and  it  was  considered  and  treated  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  Connecticut. 

The  grant  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn, 
bears  date  March  4th,  1 681.  This  was  sixty 
years  after  the  original  grant  by  James  I.  to 
the  Plymouth  Company,  and  nineteen  years 
after  the  grant  to  Connecticut,  confirmed  by 
*  Royal  Charter. 

After  uninterrupted  occupation  of  the 
premises  by  the  Connecticut  Companies  and 
settlers  under  them  for  fifteen  years,  Pennsyl- 
vania asserted  her  claim  to  this  territory. 

In  1770  Connecticut  took  measures  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  able  lawyers  in  England 
in  regard  to  the  legality  of  her  title,  and,  it 
being  held  good,  she  determined  to  maintain 
it.     CoUisioDS  took  place  between  the  two 
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classes  of  settlers.  The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tioQ  began  soon  after  the  l^al  advice  had 
been  received  from  England,  and  the  contro-  . 
▼ersy  was  thereby  suspended.  In  1 781  both 
States,  with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  agreed 
upon  Commissioners  who  should  settle  the 
question.  The  Commissioners  met  in  1781, 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  decided  that  the 
land  of  right  was  owned  by  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut  still  asserted  her  title  within 
her  latitude  to  the  land  west  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  May,  17$$,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  released  to  Samuel  Hazard  and 
his  associates,  its  right  and  title  to  all  land 
lying  westward,  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
west  line  of    Pennsylvania,  and  extending 
thence  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi river,  upon  the  condition  that  they  should 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  king.    The  considera- 
tion and  objects  were  to  settle  that  region, 
and  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indians. 
This  is  the  first  grant  from  any  source  which 
had  immediate  reference  to  our  particular 
locality,  and  did  not  include  the  eastern 
range    of    townships    of    what    afterwards 
became  the  Fire  Lands.     Hazard  died  in 
1758,   without  having    obtained    the  royal 
grant.     After  his  death,  his  son,  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  on  the  27th  day  of   May,   1774, 
presented  a  petition  to   the    legislature  of 
Connecticut,  asking  a  confirmation  to  him  of 
the  grant  to  his  father.    He  represented  in 
bis   memorial  that   between  four  and  five 
thousand  persons  able  to  bear  arms — some 
of  whom  were  wealthy,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  of  the  best  character  for  sobriety 
and    reUgion,    among   whom    were   fifteen 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  some  who  bore 
pablic  offices  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
bad  agreed  to  remove  with  their  families  and 
form  a  colony.    The  prayer  of  the  petition 
was  refused  by  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  the  same  session  in  which  it 
it  was  pfesented. 

The  fact  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
made  simply  a  quitclaim  deed  to  Samuel 
Hazard,  and  its  title  to  depend  upon  his 
obtaining  a  royal  charter,  is  thought  by  some 
to  afibfd  pcoumptive  proof  that  she  doubted 


the  validity  of  her  title  to  so  much  of  her 
grant  from  Charles  II.  as  was  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  west  from  the  west  line  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
the  thirteen  Colonies  were  encumbered  with 
what  was  to  them  an  enormous  debt — the 
cost  of  the  war — a  national  debt  of  thirty- 
five  million  dollars.  It  was  claimed  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  all  the  States,  its  results 
should  enure  to  their  common  benefit — that 
the  public  lands  secured  by  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  not  embraced  in  the  imme- 
diate limits  of  the  respective  States,  having 
been  won  by  the  common  efibrt  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  considered  as  the  common 
and  equal  property  of  all  the  States,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  they  should  pay  the 
National  deht-~-/or  tkey  iniekded  to  pay  their 
debts. 

THE  WESTERN  RESERVE. 

In  1784-5,  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
and  some  other  States,  upon  these  principles, 
at  the  request  of  Congress,  ceded  to  the 
General  Government  their  western  lands. 
Virginia,  March  ist,  17S4,  ceded  her  right 
to  the  northwestern  territory  to  the  United 
States,  subject  to  some  reservations  of  land 
in  Ohio,  to  enable  her  to  fulfill  certain  stipu- 
lations to  her  soldiers.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 17S6,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
May  of  the  same  year,  William  Samuel 
Johnson  and  Jonathan  Sturges,  delegates  in 
Congress  from  Connecticut,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  her  land  noith  of  the  41st 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  120  miles  west 
of  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania,  "reserv- 
ing," however,  all  east  and  north  of  said 
lines.  The  tract  so  "  reserved,"  thence  called 
the  "  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,"  or  New 
Connecticut,  is  about  68)^  miles  from  north 
.  to  south  along  the  west  line  of  Pennsylvania* 
and  narrowing  as  it  extends'  westward,  and 
was  estimated  to  contain  three  and  one-half 
million  acres,  but,  in  fact,  embraces  only 
about  3,300,000  acres,  in  consequence  of 
more  than  was  supposed  being  covered  by 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.    The  west  Hn^i 
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just  includes  Put-in-Bay   and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

All  the  lands  claimed  by  Connecticut, 
under  the  charter  from  Charles  II,  west  of 
the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  were  in- 
cluded in  that  conveyance. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  British 
army  made  incursions  into  the  towns  of 
Greenwich,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  Danbury, 
New  Haven,  and  East  Haven,  New  London, 
Ridgeiield  and  Groton,  and  did  great  damage 
therein  by  fire  and  pillage.  The  losses  so 
sustained  were  carefully  ascertained  by  a 
Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature. 
The  number  of  sufferers  was  found  to  be 
about  1870,  as  follows,  viz: 
Towns,  No,  of  Persons,  Loss, 

Greenwich....       283      £12,000    os.  8j|^d. 

Norwalk 289        25,889  19s.  2^d. 

Fairfield 269        34t359  i  is.  o    d. 

Danbury 187  8,238  los.  7 ji(d. 

New  and  East 

Haven 410        16,986    5s.  4    d. 

New  London. .       275        54.59^    7s.  3^d. 
Ridgefield  . . . .         65  1,736    is.  10    d. 

Groton 92  7»739  15s-  6    d. 

Totals 1870   £161,548  lis.  6>id. 

Equivalent  to  $538,495.26. 

These  losses  were  in  varying  sums,  from 
42  cents  up  to  19,447*50,  and  as  showing  the 
care  with  which  they  were  investigated,  a  few 
examples  may  be  given,  viz  : 

Loss  of  Job  Ireland,  of  Greenwich,  £0.  4s. 
Id. 

Loss  of  Jonah  Bulkley,  of  Fairfield,  £0. 
65.  od. 

Loss  of  Marah  Kilby,  New  Haven,  £0.  2s. 
6d. 

Loss  of  Benajah  Lester,  of  Groton,  £0.  2s. 
7d. 

Loss  of  Jeremiah  Miller,  of  New  London, 
£2,535.  1 8s.  lod. 

Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Shaw,  New  Lon- 
don, £2,834.  5s.  od. 

THE  FIRS  lANDS. 

To  make  some  compensation  for  these 
lossesy  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  loth 


of  May,  1792,  released  and  quit  claimed  to 
said  sufferers  500,000  acres  for  the  western 
part  of  its  lands,  reserved  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
^)ective  losses.  This  was  equal  to  one  acre  of 
land  for  a  loss  of  about  one  dollar  and  eight 
cents.  These  lands,  so  granted,  were  called 
"  Sufferers'  Lands"  or  "  Fire  Lands,"  because 
the  principal  losses  were  by  6re.  In  1796, 
the  grantees  of  these  lands  were  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  '<  The  Proprietors  of  the 
half  million  acres  of  land  lying  south  of 
Lake  Erie." 

In  1 79 1,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the 
Reserve,  when  the  same  should  be  sold,  to 
several  ecclesiastical  societies,  to  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers.  It  did  not 
become  a  law.  But  in  1793,  an  act  was 
passed  constituting  the  avails  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical societies  of  all  denominations  to  be  by 
them  applied  to  the  support  of  their  ministers 
and  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature. This  was  promptly  repealed  at  the 
next  session. 

CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

In  1795,  the  State  of  Connecticut  sold  the 
whole  Reserye,  excepting  the  Firelands  to  the 
**  Connecticut  Land  Company,"  for  |(  1,200- 
000,  and  an  act  was  paseed  in  May  of  the 
same  year  appropriating  the  said  proceeds  for 
the  support  of  schools,  and  it  has  since  been 
known  as  the  School  Fund  of  ConnecticuL 
The  interest  is  annually  applied  to  the  sup-  * 
port  of  common  schools,  and  the  principal  by 
good  management  has  largely  increased. 

Up  to  said  last  date,  the  United  States  had 
not  recognized  the  ownership  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the 
Indian  title  was  not  extinguished  to  any  part 
thereof.  The  Indians,  under  British  instiga- 
tion, were  still  hostile.  England  was  loth  to 
give  up  her  claim  to  this  western  territory. 
In  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in 
the  treaty  at  Paris  in  1783,  Mr.  Oswald,  the 
British  Minister,  insisted  that  the  Ohio  river 
and  a  line  from  its  head  to  Lake  Erie,  should 
be  the  western  boundary  of  the  UnitedStatc& 
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It  is  said,  some  of  the  American  Commiss- 
ioners, regarding  the  West  as  of  little  value, 
were  willing  to  concede  this  demand ;  but 
the  determined  firmness  of  that  indomnitable 
patriot,  John  Adams,  in  opposition,  saved  the 
great  West  to  the  American  Union. 

Although  by  the  treaty,  all  the  territory 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes  to  the 
Mississippi  river  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  still  England  evinced  an  intention  to 
evade  the  treaty  and  keep  possession.  She 
held  military  occupation  of  Detroit  and 
Mackinaw,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1 794,  boldly 
advanced  upon  our  territory  and  erected  Fort 
Miami  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  just  below 
the  present  town  of  Maumee,  on  the  ruins  of 
an  old  French  Fort  or  trading  station,  erected 
in  1680.  She  also  held  a  trading  fort  in  Ohio 
City,  in  all  this  showing  a  determination  to 
hold  all  west  of  the  Cuyahoga. 

The  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  by  General 
Wayne,  against  the  combined  Indian  forces, 
(at  least  a  dozen  tribes,)  was  gained  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1 794.  The  treaty  of  Green- 
ville followed,  August  3d,  1795.  with  eleven 
tribes,  viz :  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies, 
Miamis,  Eel  River  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Kian- 
kishaiys  and  Kaskaskias,  by  which  the  Indian 
title  was  extinguished  to  at  least  one-third  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  embracing  so  much  of 
the  Western  Reserve  as  lay  east  of  the  Cuy- 
hoga  river,  and  the  old  Portage  path  from  it 
to  the  Tuscarawas.  In  said  treaty,  the  boun- 
dary line  was  designated  as  "The  general 
boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  the  Unitea 
Siaies  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian 
tribes,"  and  no  proportionate  remuneration 
was  made  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or 
the  Connecticut  Land  Company  on  account 
of  territory  embraced  in  its  provisions. 
All  of  the  Western  Reserve  lying  west  of 
the  Cuyahoga  river  and  Portage  path  was 
still  Indian  territory.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  up  to  this  time,  the  United  States  had 
Dot  admitted  that  the  State  of  Connecticut 
had  any  title  to  any  western  land.  The  State 
of  Connecticut,  however,  not  only  claimed 
the  fee  simple  of  all  the  }and  comprising  thp 


"  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,"  but  also  the 
judicial  title,  with  the  power  to  enact  laws 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  State 
Government  therein ;  therefore,  by  an  act 
passed  October,  1796,  the  proprietors  of  the 
half  million  acres  known  as  the  *'  Fire  Lands" 
were  incorporated  into  a  body  politic,  with 
power  to  appoint  officers,  administer  oaths, 
appoint  agents  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  and 
enforce  payment  of  the  same  by  levy  on  and 
sale  of  the  rights  of  the  delinquents  in  lands, 
etc. 

The  Probate  Courts  of  Connecticut  settled 
estates  upon  the  Fire  Lands,  as  regularly 
within  their  jurisdiction.  These  laws  were 
enforced  for  years  in  Connecticut,  notwith- 
standing the  land  on  which  the  tax  was 
levied  was  within  the  North  Western  Terri- 
tory over  which  the  General  Government  had 
exercised  jurisdiction  ever  since  the  cession 
by  Virginia,  on  March  1st,  1784. 

In  the  Spring  of  1796,  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  sent  parties  to  survey  their 
lands  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  into  town- 
ships, which  was  done,  and  a  classification 
and  partition  by  townships  also  effected ;  and 
the  next  year  settlements  were  commenced  in 
several  townships.  A  controversy  was  in 
prospect,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  'her  grantees,  in- 
volving the  right  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  the 
ownership  of  the  soil. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  begun 
and  holden  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st 
Monday  of  January,  1 7  99,  proposed  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  the  grantees  and  purchasers  under 
safd  State  and  confirming  their  titles  to  the 
soil  of  the  Connecticut'  Western  Reserve,  to 
cede  to  said  grantees,  the  right  of  soil  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  if  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut would  cede  her  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  same  to  the  United  States.  Connec- 
ticut accepted  the  proposition,  and  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1800 — executed  a  deed  of 
cession  accordingly.  But  the  Indian  title 
was  not  yet  extinguishe4  WCst  of  the  Cu^a* 
Jic^a  riyer, 
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THE  INDIAN  TITLE. 

September  20th,  1804,  Wm.  Dean  submit- 
ted to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Company,  a  proposition  to  procure  a 
treaty  to  be  made  by  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the 
Indian  title  in  the  Fire  Lands  shoald  be 
extinguished — ^he,  said  Dean,  to  pay  all 
expenses  and  Indian  presents,  <tc.,  and  to 
receive  from  the  Company,  when  the  treaty 
should  be  made  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  sum  of  six  cents  per 
acre,  for  the  said  half  million  acres,  viz: 
^30.000. 

This  proposition  was  accepted,  and,  in 
pursuance  thereof,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort 
Industry  (Swan  Creek),  on  the  Miami  of 
Lake  Erie,  July  4th,  1805.  By  this  treaty, 
made  by  the  United  States  (represented  by 
(Carles  Jouett)  with  the  Sachems,  Chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, Munsee,  Delaware,  Shawanee  and 
Potawatomie  nations,  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  to  all  the  lands  in  the  Western 
Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  to 
some  other  lands  of  which  the  fee  was  in 
the  United  States.  Commissioners  from  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  and  the  Fire 
Lands  Company  were  present,— Mr.  Henry 
Champion  representing  the  former,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Mills  the  latter — ^to  assent  to  the  treaty 
so  far  as  the  respective  rights  of  those  com- 
panies were  involved,  as  to  the  consideration 
to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  for  extinguishing 
their  titles  to  the  lands;  because,  as  the 
United  States  had  relinquished  their  claims 
to  the  lands  in  the  Reserve  to  the  grantees  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  United  States 
would  not  defray  the  expense  of  extinguish- 
ing the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  held  by 
individuals  or  companies,  nor  would  they 
allow  individuals  or  companies  to  treat  with 
the  Indians.  The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
two  companies  was  ^16,000,  viz :  ^4,000  in 
hand,  and  1 12,000  in  annual  payments  of 
|2,ooo  each.  The  Indians  were  also  in 
addition  to  receive  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
1 1, 000,  of  which  ^175  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  companies;    and  for  that  purpose  they 


secured  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  12,916.67,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent.*  The  proportion  paid  by  each  com- 
pany is  not  specified  in  the  treaty.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Thomas  Jefierson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  January  25th, 
1806. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  chain  of  title  to 
the  Fire  Lands  through  its  various  claimants-^ 
and  owners,  viz : 

First — ^The  original  proprietors — the  In- 
dians, whose  title  was  last  extinguished. 

Second — ^The  French  title,  from  the  times 
of  the  Jesuit  wanderers,  one  hundred  years 
before  the  settlement  of  New  England,  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763. 

Third — The  charter  of  James  I.,  1606,  to 
the  Plymouth  Company,  embracing  a  tract 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  in  which  was  conveyed  what  ihe 
British  Government  then  did  not  own,  but 
which  conveyance  subsequently  became  good 
by  the  English  acquisition  under  the  treaty 
of  Paris — on  the  principle  that  a  conveyance 
by  a  grantor  without  title  becomes  good  by  a 
subsequently  acquired  title  by  the  grantor. 

Fourth — From  the  Plymouth  Company  to 
the  E^rl  of  Warwick  in  1630,  and  through 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1631,  to  Lord  Say 
and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brook  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  1 63 1,  confirmed  by  Charles  I.,  and 
from  the  latter  proprietors  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  in  1638. 

Fifth — By  the  royal  confirmatory  charter 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  Governor  and  company 
of  the  English  colony  of  Connecticut  in 
1662. 

Sixth — The  conveyance  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  its 
grantees.  May  13,  1800,  in  connection  with 
the  reciprocal  conveyance  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  United  States. 

Seventh — And  lastly,  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Industry,  July  4th,  1805. 

FIRST  JURISDICTION  AND  SURVEYS. 

The    first    attempt   to    exercise   political 


«8ee  Fire  Land  Records,  p.  203-206.    See  Laws 
of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  1,  p.  409. 
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authority  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  this  re- 
gum  was  by  the  colony  of  Virginia,  which, 
by  its  Honse  of  Burgesses,  in  1 769,  passed 
an  act  establishing  the  county  of  Botetourt, 
embracing  the  entire  Northwestern  territory, 
with  the  Mississippi  river  as  its  western 
boundary. 

The  great  « Ordinance  of  Freedom,"  so 
familiar  to  all,  was  passed  by  Congress,  May 

>3.  1787- 
The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  April  15,  1803, 

passed  an  act  to  incorporate  the  owners  and 

proprietors  of  the  half  million  acres  of  land 

lying  south  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  county  of 

Trombull. 

The  title  to  their  land  having  been  secured 
and  quieted,  the  company,  on  the  ist  of 
November,  1805,  authorized  Taylor  Sher- 
man to  effect  a  survey  of  these  lands  into 
townships  and  sections,  and  prepare  the  lands 
for  partition.  On  the  1 6th  of  December, 
1805,  Taylor  Sherman  contracted  with  John 
McLean  and  James  Qark,  of  Danbury, 
C6nn.,  to  survey  the  Fire  Lands,  by  Almon 
Rnggles  or  some  other  competent  person. 
The  oailines  to  be  run  and  fixed,  and  when 
the  quantity  of  500*000  acres  was  ascer- 
tained, the  whole  tract  to  be  run  into  town- 
ships five  miles  ^uare,  they  to  be  divided 
into  quarter  townships ;  and  a  specific  stipu- 
lation was  made  that  all  kills  and  mountains 
should  'be  particularly  described.  The  con- 
sideration was  to  be  two  dollars  per  mile ; 
and,  if  the  survey  should  be  entirely  satis- 
factory, fifty  cents  per  mile  additional  to  be 
paid.  The  work  to  be  done  in  one  year 
(unless  prevented  by  the  Indians,)  if  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Industry  should  be  ratified — 
and  we  have  seen  that  it  was  ratified  in  about 
six  weeks  thereafter,  viz :   January  25.  1806. 

But  the  United  States  having  failed  to  run 
the  south  line  of  the  Reserve  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  the  time  for  finishing  the 
survey  was  extended  to  June  ist,  1807.  It 
was  agreed  between  the  two  companies  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1806,  that  the  waters 
of  Sandusky  Bay  should  not  be  deemed  a 
part  of  the  500,000  acres — the  island  in  the 
hay  to  be  surveyed.     In  pursuance  of  the 


above,  the  survey  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  i8o6.  The  south  line  of  the  Re- 
serve westward  from  the  Pennsylvania  line 
to  the  Portage  path,  fifty  miles,  had  already 
been  nm  by  Mr.  Seth  Pease,  a  surveyor  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  and  the  line 
westward  from  that  point  was  now  run  under 
his  superintendence.  Mr.  Pease  fixed  upon 
the  point  for  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Fire  Lands  120  miles  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  the  half  million  acres  was  sur- 
veyed into  townships  and  quarter  townships, 
the  work  being  completed  in  about  one  year 
from  its  commencement.  The  line  run  by 
Mr.  Pease  was  on  the  true  course  or  parallel, 
but  he  had  made  an  error  in  starting,  owing 
to  a  mistake  as  to  the  true  locality  of  the 
west  line V  of  Pennsylvania.  He  began  the 
line  nearly  two  miles  west  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  and  thus  its  western  terminus  and 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Reserve  was 
fixed  nearly  two  miles  too  far  west.  On  his 
return  to  the  East,  Mr.  Pease  discovered  the 
mistake,  and  the  whole  work  had  to  be  done 
anew.  This  being  the  case,  the  Directors  of 
the  Fire  Lands,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1807, 
empowered  Isaac  Bronson  and  Isaac  Mills  to 
ascertain  the  true  boundary  between  the  suf- 
ferers' lands  and  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  true  southwest  corner  of 
the  Fire  Lands;  also  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  sufferers'  lands  and  those  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  company,  and  cause  the 
same  to  be  established,  so  as  to  prevent  dis- 
pute; and,  if  they  thought  proper,  they 
were  to  cause  a  re-survey  of  the  Idnds  for 
partition.  Thereupon,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1 808,  a  contract  was  made  with  Almon  Rug- 
gles  to  survey  the  half  million  acres  into 
townships  and  quarter  townships  at  I3  per 
mile,  and  the  further  sum  of  I50,  to  be  paid 
on  completion  of  the  work,  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses home. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  the  south  line  of  the 
Reserve,  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  west- 
ward 120  miles,  was  re- run  by  the  United 
States  Deputy  Surveyor  Maxfield  Ludlow. 
The  course  east  and  west  was  on  the  line  run 
by  Mr.  Pease,  and  the  southwest  comer  of 
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the  Reserve  and  of  the  Fire  Lands  was 
established  nearly  two  miles  east  of  the 
point  before  fixed  by  the  Pease  survey. 
Almon  Ruggles,  surveyor,  commenced  at 
this  point,  and  run  thence  east  to  such  point, 
as  he  estimated,  that  a  line  run  thence  to  the 
lake,  parallel  with  the  west  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  cut  off  from  the  west  end  of 
Reserve  just  500.000  acres — a  rather  difficult 
problem  to  determine,  considering  the  irregu- 
lar lines  of  the  lake  and  Sandusky  Bay.  He 
fixed  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Fire 
Lands  on  the  Ludlow  line,  28  chains  and  68 
links  west  from  the  94th  mile  post  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  line  ran  from  that  point 
north  4O  40'  west  to  the  lake  to  a  point  43 
links  east  of  a  black  tree,  marked  J.  Stow 
on  the  east  side  and  A.  R.  on  the  west  side, 
and  standing  near  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
near  the  first  perpendicular  bluff  of  rocks 
east  of  the  Vermillion  fiver. 

On  computation  of  the  survey  afterwards, 
it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  land  so  cut 

off  was  500,027  ACRES  ! 

PARTITION  OF  LANDS. 

September  13th,  1808,  the  Directors  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Company  appointed  Joseph  Wake- 
man,  Isaac  Mills,  Taylor  Sherman  and  Wil- 
liam Eldridge  a  committee  to  devise  a  mode 
of  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  proprie- 
tors. This  committee,  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  reported  that  Ruggles  had 
completed  the  survey,  and  they  also  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  lands, 
which  plan  was  adopted,  and  partition  was 
made  in  accordance  therewith  November 
9th,  1808.  The  half  million  acres  were 
divided  into  five  ranges  of  townships,  thirty 
townships  in  all.  The  ranges  run  from 
south  to  north,  viz :  From  the  south  boun- 
dary to  the  lake — the  townships  to  be  equal 
in  size — exactly  five  miles  each,  from  north 
to  south ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  width  of  the 
Fire  Lands  from  east  to  west  is  26  miles, 
less  28  chains  and  68  links,  the  width  of  the 
ranges  respectively,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
townships  from  east  to  west  is  a  little  more 
than  five  miles.  These  ranges  of  townships 
gre  the  five  we§teroin<)§t  Q»e§  of  th?  Westen) 


Reserve,  viz :  Nos.  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24, 
counting  westward.  The  townships  in  each 
range  are  numbered  from  south  to  north. 
The  general  plan  had  to  be  varied  a  little  in 
the  northern  part,  owing  to  the  irregular 
shore  lines  of  the  lake  and  Sandusky  bay. 
The  three  easternmost  ranges  each  contained 
five  townships,  and  a  fraction  next  the  lake. 
This  fraction  in  the  three  ranges  north  ot 
towns  Nos.  5,  was  formed  into  two  townships, 
viz :  Vermillion  and  Huron.  The  23d 
range  contained  six  townships,  and  a  fraction 
of  2,783  acres  next  the  lake  and  bay,  which 
fraction,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  values, 
was  annexed  to  section  4  of  township  No.  I 
of  same  range  (New  Haven),  and  to  sections 
I  and  4  of  township  No.  I — Cannon  (now 
Richmond) — of  the  24th  range.  Range  24th 
contained  six  townships,  and  a  fraction  next 
south  of  Sandusky  bay  of  3,268  acres, 
whith  fraiction  was  annexed  to  sections  i,  3 
and  4  of  township  No.  6 — Patterson  (now 
Margaretta) — of  the  same  range.  The  land 
north  of  the  bay,  together  with  the  island  in 
the  bay,  viz  :  Bull's  (now  Johnson's  Island), 
formed  the  seventh  township  of  the  24th 
range. 

The  mode  of  partition  was  rather  compli- 
cated and  ingenious,  but  feir.  The  thirty 
townships,  with  four  sections  each,  made  120 
sections.  The  whole  amount  of  losses  of 
the  sufferers  was  divided  into  120  equal  divi- 
sions or  classifications,  of  £1,344  7s.  each. 
There  were,  therefore,  120  tickets  prepared, 
each  having  a  list  or  specification  of  losses  to 
the  amount  of  £1,344  7s.  These  tickets 
were  rolled  up  separately,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  known  whose  particular  losses  were 
therein  specified;  and  these  tickets,  thus 
rolled  up,  were  at  random  taken  in  fours, 
and  marked  i>  2,  3  and  4,  respectively,  and 
the  four  rolled  into  one  package,  making  in 
all  30  packages,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  townships.  The  30  township  tickets 
were  put  into  a  box  by  themselves ;  the  30 
packages  of  classifications  were  put  into  an- 
other box,  and  then  some  disinterested  person 
drew  indifferently  from  the  box  one  of  the 
tQWQship  ticker  which  was  then  opened  and 
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read ;  then  another  disinterested  person,  in 
like  manner,  drew  from  the  other  box  a 
package  of  said  classification,  viz ;  Four  sec- 
tion tickets,  which  were  opened  and  read ; 
and  thus  each  proprietor  learned  at  once  the 
township,  and  section  of  the  same,  in  which 
his  land  wa^  located. 

KeUe/s  Island^  formerly  known  as  dm- 
ningham*s  Island  is  not  a  part  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  tmt  its  intimate  relations  with  Erie 
coanty,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  will  justify  a 
moment's  digression.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  pur- 
chased the  whole  Western  Reserve,  excepting 
the  Fire  Lands.  They  owned  their  lands  as 
tenants  in  common,  and  divided  the  same  by 
lot  among  their  several  members,  the  portions 
being  drawn  by  townships.  Ktn  average 
valuation  of  the  townships  was  agreed  upon, 
and  when  any  township  below  the  average 
was  drawn,  other  lands — fractional  parts  of 
townships  and  odd  tracts  were  added  to 
equalize  the  value.  When  township  No.  5, 
of  range  18,  (now  Carlisle — next  township 
south  of  Elyria)  was  drawn,  it  being  below 
the  average.  Island  No.  6,  (Cunningham's 
Island)  was  attached  to  it  to  make  it  equal  to 
the  average.  It  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered as  of  not  much  value,  and  was  not 
regularly  surveyed  until  A.  D.  1 819,  when  it 
was  divided  pro  rata  among  the  owners  of 
said  township,  Na  5,  and  Mr.  Kelley  after- 
wards obtained  his  tide  through  them.  (See 
Historical  Sketch  of  Kclley's  Island,  in  Vol. 
4,  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  p.  30.) 

Trumbull  County  was  established  by  the 
territorial  government  of  Ohio,  December 
6th,  180a  It  included  the  whole  Western 
Reserve.  Prior  to  that  time,  so  much  of  the 
Reserve  as  lies  east  oi  the  Cuyahoga  river 
and  Portage  path,  was  included  in  Washing- 
ton coanty,  established  July  26lh,  1788 ;  and 
that  part  of  the  Reserve  west  of  said  line 
constituted  a  part  of  Wayne  county,  from  its 
estaWishment  by  (jovemor  St  Clair,  August 
15th,  1796. 

Geauga  QmsUy  was  erected  by  an  act 
Deoember  3ist»  1805,  by  iriiich  and 


subsequent  acts  it  is  supposed  that  a  part  of 
the  Fire  Lands  was  included  in  its  limits. 

Bortage  County  was  formed  from  Trum- 
bull county,  February  loth,  1807,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  south  of  township  No.  5,  was 
included  in  Portage  county  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. 

HURON    COUNTY. 

Huron  County  was  created  by  the  act  of 
February  7th,  1809,  and  included  all  the 
Fire  Lands,  to  be  organized  when  the  Legisr 
lature  should  deem  proper ;  but,  for  the  time, 
to  remain  as  it  then  was  attached  to  Portage 
and  Geauga  for  judicial  ourposes. 

By  the  same  act,  Almon  Ruggles  was  ap* 
pointed  Recorder  of  Huron  county,  and  to 
continue  such  until  the  county  should  be  or- 
ganized ;  and  the  Recorders  of  Geauga  and 
Trumbull  counties  were  to  deliver  to  him  all 
books  and  records  relating  to  the  county 
of  Huron. 

January  16th,  1810,  Cuyahoga  county 
was  organized,  and  Huron  county  attached  to 
it  for  judicial  purposes. 

January  22d,  1 81 1,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Huron  county  was  changed  so  as  to 
extend  from  the  northeast  corner  of  town  4, 
of  the  20th  range,  to  southwest  comer  of 
town  5,  of  the  i6th  range,  thence  west  to  the 
middle  of  Black  river,  and  thence  down 
the  middle  of  that  river  to  Lake  Erie. 

January  29,  181 1,  the  Legislature  appoint 
ted  Ephriam  Quinby,  of  Trumbull,  Solomon 
Griswold,  of  Ashtabula,  and  Joseph  Clark, 
of  Geauga,  Commissioners,  to  fix  the  seat  of 
justice  of  Huron  county.  They  located  the 
same  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Abbott,  Esq.,  in 
the  township  of  Avery — ^now  Milan,  and  made 
report  thereof  as  required  by  the  law  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cuyahoga 
County. 

January  31,  1 81 1,  an  act  was  passed  fully 
oiganizing  Huron  county ;  but  the  war  with 
Elngland  occurring  deferred  the  organization. 

FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS. 

It  is  difficult,  in  £act  impossible,  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  first  residence  of  a  white  man  on 
the  File  Lands.    The  French 
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at  Sandusky  in  1708,  and  twenty  years  later 
had  a  trading  post  and  stockade  on  the  bay» 
its  precise  site  is  unknown,  nor  whether  it 
was  on  the  Peninsula  or  main  land.  The 
French  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  until 
1744,  by  which  time  they  had  formed  a  small 
settlement  there.  In  that  year,  through 
English  intrigue,  the  Wyandots  fell  upon 
them,  captured  their  fort,  robbed  them  and 
killed  fi/e  of  their  number ;  the  rest  escaped 
to  Detroit.  In  1749  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  French  and  the  Wyandots,  and 
the  French  traders  were  again  m  Sandusky  ; 
they  also  had  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  Huron 
river  about  the  san^e  time.  Both  of  these 
posts  were  abandoned  before  the  Revolution. 
(See  address  by  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root,  pub- 
lished in  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  4,  p.  21.) 
A  small  body  of  Moravian  Indians,  refugees 
from  the  Moravian  settlement  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, were  established  on  the  bank  of 
Huron  river  near  the  north  line  of  Milan 
township  in  1789.  Their  village  was  called 
New  Salem  and  they  were  under  the  instruc- 
of  that  zealous  missionary  and  Christian, 
Zeisberger.  The  persecution  of  the  pagan 
Indians  soon  drove  them  away  to  Canada. 
It  was  some  of  them,  probably,  who  with 
the  missionary  Dencke  returned,  and  built  a 
village  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Milan,  in  1804.  They  left  in  1809,  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  immigration  from 
New  England. — (See  address  by  Hon.  £. 
Lauc,  published  in  Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Vol, 

3»  P-  54.) 

Settlements  were  made  almost  simultan- 
eously in  several  townships  immediately  after 
the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  proprie- 
tors. Several  persons  indeed  arrived  before 
the  distribution,  which  was,  as  before  stated, 
in  November,  1808. 

I  quote  several  items  of  interest  from 
memoranda  by  Wm.  W,  Pollock,  late  of 
Ridgefield,  this  county,  who  was  well  known 
by  many  here  and  whose  statements  are  good 
authority.  Mr.  Pollock,  says: — (See  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  i.  No.  i,  p.  43.) 

«<  I  arrived  in  Huron,  (near  the  mouth  of 
**  Huron  river,)  in  May,  1808.    But  two 
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"  families  were  then  there,  viz:  Stephen 
"  Downing  and  Hawley  Tanner.  There  were 
"  a  few  French  families  from  Montreal. 
«  Milan  was  then  inhabited  by  Indians,  called 
Moravians.  Among  them  was  a  white 
man,  a  missionary,  with  his  wife.  His 
<<name  was  Dankay.  Portions  of  other 
**  tribes,  Miamis,  Tawas,  Chippewas  and 
"  Senecas  were  scattered  through  the  coun- 
«  try."  <(  I  came  with  my  father  and  Jared 
'<  Ward.  In  June,  of  the  same  year,  Jabez 
<*  Wright  arrived,  and  Almon  Ruggles, 
*<  Simeon  Hoyt  and  Sewell  Keese  came  soon 
'*  after.  Most  of  them  were  from  Connecti- 
*<  cut.  Ward  settled  on  land  now  known  as 
"  the  Hathaway  farm,  my  father  one  mile 
**  north  of  him,  and  Wright  one  mile  still 
<*  below ;  all  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
«  Ruggles  built  the  iirst  log  house,  it  stood 
**  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  two 
'<  miles  from  the  lake,  and  was  his  home 
"  while  surveying.  Wright  built  the  first 
'*  brick  house,  one  mile  west  of  the  mouth 
"  of  Huron  river,  on  the  lake  shore. 

"The  first  couple  married,  were  John 
"  Flemman,  (John  B.  Reming,)  and  Eliza- 
"  beth  Pollock. 

SUNDRY   BEGINNINGS. 

The  first  white  child  bom  on  the  Fire 
Lands  was  probably  F.  F.  Smith  afterwards 
Sheriff  of  Erie  county. 

"The  first  grist  mill  was  built  on  Old 
"  Woman's  creek,  near  the  Otis  farm,  in 
•<  Eldridge,  now  Berlin.  It  was  finished  in 
«  December,  1810.  Before  this,  every  man 
"  had  a  samp  mill  at  his  door,  and  had  to 
"  pound  his  corn  before  breakfast.  Our  food 
«  was  principally  venison,  com  bread  and 
«  catfish. 

"First  Postmaster,  Almon  Ruggles,  the 
•«  office  kept  by  J.  B.  Fleming,  clerk. 

"  The  first  mail  route  was  from  Qeveland 
*<  to  Detroit,  along  the  lake  shore — ^mail  car- 
"  ried  on  horseback. 

"  The  first  school  was  opened  in  Huron  in 
"1 810;  the  winter  term  taught  by  Rev, 
"  Alvin  Coe.  the  summer  term  by  Miss 
"  Tamar  Ruggles,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
«  Jabex  Wright 
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Bev.  Alvin  Coe  opened  and  closed  his 
school  with  prayer,  and  preached  in  the 
school  house  on  Sabbath." 

LIFE  OF  TH£   PIONEERS. 

The  settlers  brought  with  them  the  New 
England  character ;  and  so  soon  as  their 
numbers  would  enable  them  to  do  so,  they 
opened  schools  and  churches.  The  popula- 
iioa  was  very  sparse  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  England,  and  upon  its 
occurrence  many  sought  safety  by  returning 
eastward,  or  going  south  to  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Some  few,  however,  re- 
mained, erecting  here  and  there  a  stockade 
or  blockhouse  for  their  mutual  protection, 
and  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  surprise  from  the  lurking  savages. 
The  Indians  were  troublesome  even  before 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities-  In  the  spring 
of  1 81 2  two  white  men,  Michael  Gibbs  and 

Buel,   were  murdered  at   Pipe  Creek, 

Sandusky,  by  two  Indians,  Semo  and 


Omick.  Omick  was  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cuyahoga  county  and  found  guilty, 
and  was  executed  at  Cleveland,  June  29, 
181 2.  Semo  was  captured,  but  killed  him- 
self to  avoid  punishment  by  the  whites. 

THE  WAR   OF    l8l2. 

Upon  the  surrender,  by  Hull,  of  our  north- 
western army  at  Detroit.  General  Elijah 
Wadsworth,  commanding  the  Fourth  division 
of  Ohio  militia,  ordered  out  a  sufficient  body 
of  men  to  protect  the  frontier.  He  first  took 
position  at  Cleveland,  and  directed  Brigadier 
General  Simon  Perkins  to  advance  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  Huron  county  for  its  pro- 
tection. Three  companies  crossed  the  Cuya- 
hoga on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  and 
on  the  30th  Gen.  Perkins  followed  with  the 
main  body.  The  first  encampment  in  Huron 
county  was  on  the  lake  shore,  on  the  farm  of 
Stephen  Meeker ;  but,  owing  to  its  exposed 
situation,  they  soon  removed  up  the  river 
and  established  Camp  Avery,  on  the  farm  of 
Ebenezer  Merry,  above  David  Abbott's,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  Capt.  Joshua 
Cotton  was  detached,  with  about  seventy 
to  look  after  some  property  at  what  was 


called  Two  Harbors,  on  the  .west  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  also  to  observe,  and  perhaps 
attack  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  reported 
to  be  there.  He  effected  a  landing  opposite 
Cedar  Point  on  the  29th,  and  cautiously  pro^ 
ceeded  to  Two  Harbors.  No  Indians  were 
to  be  seen,  though  abundant  evidences  showed 
that  they  had  been  there  very  recently.  The 
property  was  secured,  and  Capt.  Colton  was 
on  his  return,  when  suddenly  his  force  was 
fired  on  by  the  stealthy  savages.  The  action 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  when  the  enemy  re- 
tired, and  our  party  resumed  its  march  for  its 
point  of  landing,  but,  before  arriving  there, 
they  were  again  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Indians.  After  a  few  minutes  firing,  the 
enemy  seemed  to  have  retired,  and  Capt. 
Cotton  retreated  to  a  log  house  on  a  spot  of 
cleared  land.  The  Indians  again  pursued. 
Cotton,  from  the  log  house,  held  them  in 
check,  and  they  finally  withdrew.  About 
one-third  of  his  force,  with  Capt.  Cotton, 
took  shelter  in  the  log  house;  and  the 
balance,  unperceived,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
foe,  passed  on  and  reached  the  landing. 
That  evening  they  crossed  to  Cedar  Point, 
and  by  the  next  morning  word  was  got  to 
Camp  Avery  of  the  situation.  A  small  party 
was  immediately  sent  to  their  relief,  and  the 
next  day,  October  ist.  Cotton  and  the  balance 
of  his  men  were  brought  to  the  east  side  of 
the  bay.  Our  loss  in  this  affair  was  reported 
at  six  killed  and  ten  wounded.  That  of  the 
Indians  was  unknown,  but  said  to  b^  very 
severe.  See  "  Remembrances  of  "War  of 
1 81 2,"  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  vol.  I,  No. 
4,  J^ire  Lands  Piofiter.  One  or  two  other 
whites  were  killed  during  the  war  by  the 
Indians  qp  the  Peninsula.  In  November, 
181 2,  a  scout  named  Seymour,  while  engaged 
in  cutting  a  *<  bee  tree  "  on  the  west  bank  of 
Huron  river,  two  or  three  miles  above  Milan, 
was  killed  by  these  prowlers,  and  a  boy, 
Pixley,  who  was  with  him,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  carried  to  Detroit,  and  there  sold. 

He  returned  after  the  war.  In  June,  1813, 
the  Indians  made  an  onslaught  at  Cold 
Creek,  killing  five  persons,  and  carrying  off 
eight  prisoners.  Three  of  the  prisoners 
were  retaken  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
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Upon  the  close  of  hostilities,  those  who 
had  been  dispersed  quickly  returned ;  others 
also  came,  and  the  population  was  soon  con- 
siderably increased.  This  increase,  however, 
was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  fact  that  lands 
were  held  at  a  higher  price  than  those  sold 
by  the  Government  in  the  adjoining  counties 
west  and  south. 

January  31st,  1 815,  a  further  act  was 
passed  to  complete  the  organization  of  Huron 
county,  the  election  of  county  and  township 
officers  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April  following. 

ADVENT  OK   Ij^W   AND  JUSTICE. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Huron  county  was  held  at  the  county  seat  in 
Avery  (commencing  on  October  24th,  1^151) 
by  George  Tod,  presiding  Judge,  and  Jabez 
Wright,  Stephen  Meeker  and  Joseph  Strong, 
his  associates.  David  Abbott,  Qerk,  Lyman 
Farwell,  Sherift*,  and  F.  \V.  Fowler,  his 
deputy.  Court  was  held  in  the  log  school 
house.  The  jail  was  a  small  room  built  of 
logs,  and  attached  to  the  log  cabin  of  the 
deputy  sheriff;  and  these  buildings,  with  the 
log  residence  of  Squire  Abbott,  comprised 
the  whole  town.  One  prisoner  only — a 
young  woman — was  in  jail.  The  Grand 
Jury  were  duly  sworn  and  charged,  and,  in 
care  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  sent  out  to  delib- 
erate. Having  no  other  room,  the  deputy 
removed  his  prisoner  from  the  jail  and  in- 
stalled the  Grand  Jury  therein.  He  then 
left  them,  with  the  remark  that  he  would 
speedily  return  and  be  at  their  service.  He 
soon  came  back,  and  found  that  the  Grand 
Jury  had  given  "  leg  bail "  and  escaped  to 
parts  unknown.  They  were  heard  of  no 
more ;  and  the  Sheriff  was  soon  afterwards 
ordered  to  discharge  his  prisoner. 

Ebenezer  Lane,  Elisha  Whittlesey  and 
others,  who  afterwards  became  distinguished, 
lawyers,  were  present. 

COUNTY   SEAr   FIXED. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  of  citizens  of 
Huron  county,  the  Legislature,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1 81 8,  appointed  Abraham  Tap- 
peD»  of  Geanga  county,  William  Wetmore, 
of  Portage,  and   Elias   Lee,   of  Cuyahoga, 


Commissioners  to  view  the  then  county  seat 
and  other  proposed  sites,  and  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  necessity,  propriety,  etc.,  to  estab- 
lish the  county  seat  where  they  should  deem 
best.  They  removed  it  from  A  /ery  to  Nor- 
walk,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

The  first  session  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
Norwalk  was  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
October,  181 8,  George  Tod,  presiding 
Judge,  with  Jabez  Wright,  Stephen  Meeker 
and  Ezra  Sprague,  associate  judges.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  term  James  Williams  was 
appointed  clerk. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  two  white  men, 
John  Wood,  of  Venice,  and  George  Bishop, 
of  Danbury,  trappers,  were  murdered  near 
Two  Harbors  by  three  straggling  Ottawa 
Indians.  The  murderers  were  arrested,  and 
were  tried  in  Norwalk.  One  of  the  three,  a 
boy,  having  acted  under  compulsion,  was 
discharged.  The  other  two  were  found 
guiltVt  and  were  hung  in  Norwalk  in  June, 
1819. 

yanuary  21^/,  1 824,  Loraiu  county  was 
organized  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and 
Huron  county  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

TIMES   THAT  TRIED   MEN'S   SOULS. 

We  do  not  at  all  appreciate,  we  can  hardly 
conceive,  the  inconvenience,  the  want,  the 
suffering,  the  "  hard  times "  of  the  early 
settlers.  Sickness  added  greatly  to  their 
hardships.  Ague,  "  chill  fever,"  and  other 
malarial  diseases  incident  to  the  opening  of  a 
new  country,  were  prevalent.  Sometimes 
whole  families  were  prostrated,  and  often 
scarcely  enough  remained  in  health  to  take 
care  of  the  sick.  Wild  animals  were  annoy- 
ing. Wolves,  bears  and  foxes  endangered 
their  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  deer.  Rac- 
coon and  wild  turkeys  damaged  their  crops. 
No  roads,  no  mills,  no  markets,  and  very 
scanty  supplies  at  high  prices  of  those  arti- 
cles of  necessity  which  had  to  be  obtained 
from  the  East.  Skins,  furs  and  articles  of 
food,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  were 
used  as  legal  tender.  In  fact,  such  was  an 
early  territorial  law  of  Ohio.  In  1792  a 
law  was  adopted  regulatings  the  fees  of  civil 
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officers,  in  which  was  this  provision,  •'<  That 
whereas  a  dollar  varies  in  value  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  territory,  some  provision  in 
kind  ought  to  be  made ;  therefore,  be  it 
enacted  that  for  every  cent  allowed  by  this 
act,  a  quart  of  Indian  com  may  be  demanded 
and  taken  by  the  person  to  whom  the  fee  is 
coming  as  an  equivalent  for  a  cent,  and  at 
the  same  rate  for  a  greater  or  less  sum. 
(See  Territorial  Laws,  cap.  24.  Taxes  were 
not  high,  but  it  was  difficult  to  pay  them. 
Farm  products  brought  but  little  return  to 
labor.  No  markets.  No  markets.  In  illus- 
taation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  in- 
stance :  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  recently 
deceased — one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of 
Norwalk  township,  and  well  known  to  many 
here  as  a  man  of  entire  reliability — told  me 
that  in  those  early  days  he  hauled  from  Nor- 
walk to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  a  load  of 
wheat.  It  took  him  two  days  to  perform  the 
trip  with  his  ox  team,  and  he  sold  the  whole 
load  for  oru  barrel  of  sail, 

TRANSPORTATION   ACCOMPLISHED. 

The  (^ning  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
canal,  October  25th,  1825,  was  an  important 
era.  Cannon  answered  cannon  from  Buffalo 
to  Montauk  Point  in  honor  of  the  event,  and 
the  «*  great  West,"  was  even  more  jubilant. 
Thenceforth  this  was  a  country,  and  actually 
connected  with  the  civilized  world.  Public 
and  private  enterprise  was  thereby  greatly 
quickened,  and  plans  of  improvement  were 
entered  upon  with  zeal  and  energy.  I^nds 
increased  in  value,  towns  sprang  up,  and 
young  cities  (at  least  on  paper)  began  to  de- 
velop, as  if  by  magic — ^sometimes  it  requir- 
ing a  magic  lantern  to  find  them.  Such  was 
then  the  West,  in  which  the  Fire  Lands  had 
their  place. 

The  Milan  Canal  Company  was  incor- 
porated by  act  of  the  L^islature  January 
24,  1827.  The  company  was  organized 
August  27,  1831,  work  commenced  the  next 
year,  and  the  canal  was  T:ompleted  in  1839. 
The  first  vessel  came  into  port  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4th,  1839,  amid  great  festivities 
by  the  people.  Milan  was  now  a  sea-port, 
and  soon  had  a  flourishing  trade.     As  many 


as  365  teams,  with  produce,  were  seen  in  its 
streets,  bringing  to  its  wharves  over  eighteen 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  day. 
From  1845  ^®  *^S^  ^^^  exports  of  Milan 
were  in  value  about  3 1, 000,000  per  annum. 
The  sut>sequent  opening  of  the  railway  lines 
destroyed  its  business,  and  the  failure  of  its 
supply  of  water  dried  up  the  canal  itself. 

The  Monroeville  and  Sandusky  City  Rail- 
road Company  was  incorporrted  March  9lh, 
1835,  capital  $50,000.  The  road  was  com- 
pleted and  the  cars  were  running  in  1839, 
"  strap  rail,"  cars  drawn  by  horse  power. 
The  Mad  River  and  Lake  Krie  Railroad  was 
completed  from  Sandusky  City  to  Bellevue  a 
little  later  in  the  same  year  (1839),  with 
strap  rail  and  locomotive.  In  1855  this  line 
was  taken  up  and  laid  by  way  of  Castalia 
and  Clyde. 

ERIE   COUNTY. 

Erie  county  was  organized  by  act  of  March 
16,  1838,  and  was  made  to  embrace  so  much 
of  the  Western  Reserve  as  lies  west  of  range 
22  and  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
one  mile  north  of  the  south  lines  of  Groton 
and  Oxford  townships,  and  including,  also, 
from  Sandusky  county,  the  township  of  Por- 
tage, and  the  small  tract  lying  between 
Townsend  township  and  Sandusky  bay. 

By  the  act  of  March  6th,  1840.  to  erect 
the  county  of  Ottawa  and  enlarge  the  county 
of  Erie,  the  township  of  Danbury  and  the 
Bass  Islands  were  transferred  to  Ottawa 
county,  and  Erie  county  was  enlarged  so  as 
to  embrace  all  the  Fire  Lands,  except  Dan- 
bury,  north  of  the  north  line  of  towns  No. 
4.  The  limits  of  Huron  county  were  still 
further  reduced  by  the  transfer  of  Ruggles 
township  to  Ashland  county,  by  the  act  of 
February  24th,  1846,  erecting  said  county  of 
Ashland. 

The  first  religious  organization  on  the  Fire 
Lands  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lynn, 
on  Strong's  Ridge,  organized  July  15th, 
1 81 7,  and  the  first  two  Sunday  Schools  were 
opened  in  the  spring  of  181 8,  one  at  Flor- 
ence, by  Miss  Abby  Harris,  who  was  princi- 
pal teacher,  and  one  in  connection  with  said 
Presbyterian  Church  at   Lynn.     The   latter 
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school  has  been  kept  up  continuously,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  best  on  the  Fire  I.ands. 

The  opening  in  1852  of  the  two  lines  of 
nilway  now  known  as  the  northern  and 
sonthcm  divisions  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  Railway,  and  also,  at  a  little 
earlier  date,  of  the  C,  C.  &  C  K.  R.,  and 
which,  with  our  lake  ports,  anV^r<ied  lirst- 
dass  commercial  facilities,  gave  a  new  im- 
petus to  business  and  industry. 

For  the  la>t  twentvfour  vears  no  new  and 
cspeciallv  important  event  peculiar  to  th;s 
rqgioo  has  occurred  ;  but,  in  common  with 
oar  State  at  lai]ge,  it  has  enjoyed  an  almost 
unitttemipted  prosperity  until  now,  when  we 
feel  a  pride  in  the  assurance  that  no  more 
prospcroQS,  no  moiv  inteUigen:,  no  more 
happy  people  exist  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
than  the  inhabiumts  of  the  Fire  Lands. 

Fir.l  RES  OF    GROWTH. 

1  mav  not  detain  too,  but  will  haiard  a 
bnef  corapariscci. 

The  popular :ivi  of  Huron  ci»uniy  was  in 
1820,0.675;  1850,13,341:  I S40.  25.033; 
1S50,  26,203;    »^><JO»  29,t>i6;    1870,  2^,552, 

The  population  of  Erie  cvaniy  was,  in 
1S40,  12,509;  1S50,  18,508;  1860,24.474; 
1870,  2S.18S. 

The  prtsattit  population  of  the  entire  Fire 
Lands  k  about  70.000. 

The  total  value  <rf  property  on  the  grand 
duplicates  of  Huron  and  Erie  counties  in 
1876:  Huron  county,  ^18,528.550,  ativi  in 
Fric  ononty,  $12,1 65,24a  The  whole 
anoont  of  taxes  assed  in  Jl'r  ^n  co'^nry  in 
1S76  was  $257,641.02,  an. i  .n  Erie  county, 
52SS^;;27.30.  Taid  in  1875  for  school  pur- 
poses aj  Huron  county,  571,238,52;  in  Erie 
coni^Tv.  f^o,577,So.  Total  ta\  paid  by  the 
F:re  Ijmds  1875.  $024,085.50. 

The  above  futures  inclnie  Kclley's  Isj.i»d, 
hot  do  not  include  the  townships  of  Danbury 
and  Ruggles. 

As  ■■  Item  of  historic  mterest,  and  as 
siiowim;  the  cctnipara:i\'e  weahh  of  the  town- 
ships I  ccoy  an  oftcial  table  showmj;  the 
^  Tcca]  oflMXOt  of  taxes  in  Huroc  oocntr  :n 
I&2I,  on  tfrjume*  BM£  zr.Vc,^  f^rT^f^r^  ." 


Huron  township $ 

New  Jerusalem  (town  plat) 

Milan 

Beatty  (town  pb: ) 

Huron      «*        "     

Vermillion 

Perkins 

City  of  Sandusky 

Maigarctta 

Venice 

Oxford 

RidgeAeld 

Monroe 

Sherman 

Peru 

Macksville 

Grecnneld 

Florence 

Qarkstield 

Townsend 

Fitchville 

Hlack  River 

Krownhelm 

EK  ria 

I>anbary 

Non»-alk 

Norwalk  (^lown  plat> 

Hew  Haven 

New  Haven  (town  pla:) 

Lynn 

New  Ixwidon 

Eldn.lge 


25  00 

77K 
54  00 

41  82 

3  10 

38  60 

3890 

221    19 

iS.oo 

27  ^H 
70  104 

29  40 

9  39 
11  50 

19  85 
I  90 
32  80 
3i  90 
II  70 

9  90 

13  60 

32  so 
16  00 

23  8S 
18  10 

56  90 

62  48 

33  40 

>3  55^ 
40  So 

14  68 
3«  35 


$1,056  25«a' 

Add  to  Sandusky  City S  65 

Fas*  half  of  Venice 13  09 


Total  amount *. ,  .$1,078  00 

Amount  of  deductions,  as  per  re- 
turn of  Krra  Spra^jae. ,..,..,     304  52 


Amount  to  be  pa.d  to  Treasurer.S    773  48 
Total  land  tax  of  Huron  county 

m  1821. was $7,831  68.8 

Total  personal  an  ^,  cRher  tax, . .       773  48 


Grand  tvXal  ra\  of  1821 $8,605   'O-S 

Coimpaied  wntii  ,^aT  times  these  ^gnres  are  of 
the  «*dayi  of   smai:  ihangs."     Since  the  or- 
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ganization  of  our  county,  our  population  has 
increased  about  onehimdrcd  fold !  Pretty 
conclusive  evidence  of  progress!  But  our 
advancement  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life  shows  an  equally  wide  contrast.  Look 
around  you.  Iux>k  at  one  another.  .See 
your  rich  apparel.  See  the  costly  carriages 
by  which  you  have  come  to  this  grand  carni- 
val. See  yonder  stalls  filled  with  your  pride 
of  the  pastures  and  of  the  fold,  and  blazing 
with  scutcheons  of  heraldric  lore  as  to  quality 
and  strain.  See  those  countless  trophies  from 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  farm,  the 
product  of  cultured  soil  by  cultured  mind — 
your  proud  display  of  implements  and 
machinery  of  wondrous  skill,  atid  adapted 
"to  every  purpose  under  heaven."  Hark  ! 
that  silver  music  that  floats  about  your  halls 
of  art  and  beauty — and  look  within — a  fairy 
scene  glowing  on  every  side  with  those  marvels 
of  handicraft,  of  genius  and  of  skill.  But  I 
may  not  indulge  in  desultory  remark  or 
general  reflections,  lest  lured  by  the  attractions 
around  me,  I  forget  what  you  will  not,  that 
time  is  passing. 

•  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thanks  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Huron  county  for  this  creditable  and  success- 
fol  exhibition.  The  Society  is  now  in  full 
and  vigorous  life.  This  is  its  twenty-second 
annual  exhibit  under  its  present  organization, 
and  the  fourth  held  on  these  ample 
groands,  now  permanently  secured  to  its  use 
and  already  made  attractive  by  decoration 
and  substantial  improvement.  Its  able  Board 
of  Directors  assure  its  future  success  and  for 
its  present  prosperity  thanks  are  due  to  them 
and  to  their  efficient  officers,  I.  N.  Bostwick, 
President,  and  L,  C.  I^ylin,  Secretary. 

Of  our  public  institutions,  religious,  literary 
and  benevolent,  and  our  free  public  schools, 
all  the^,  the  highest  pride,  adornment,  and 
blessing  of  our  people,  I  may  nob  take  time 
to  speak. 

THE   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting,  preliminary  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
SodcCy,  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
Norwalk,  May  20th,  1857.     But   few  were 


there,  I  think  only  Piatt  Benedict,  Reverend 
Alfred  Betts,  Philo  Wells,  Philo  Adams. 
Seth  A.  Adams,  Horace  Hall,  and  myself — 
and  perhaps  Judge  Harvey  Fowler.  Piatt 
Benedict  was  chairman  and  I,  being  much 
the  youngest  person  present,  was  selected 
secretary.  An  adjournment  was  taken  till 
the  17th  of  June — ^the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill — when  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  organization  completed. 
Piatt  Benedict  was  elected  President,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1866.  At  the  annual  meetmg  in 
1867,  Judge  Zalmuna  Phillips  was  chosen 
President,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  the  annual  meeting  in  1875,  when 
he  declined  a  re-election  and  your  present 
presiding  officer  was  chosen.  This  is  the 
twentieth  year  of  our  Society.  Our  annual 
and  quarterly  meetings  and  our  publications 
have  been  well  sustained.  But  our  work  is 
not  yet  done.  Our  history  is  incomplete. 
Let  me  bespeak  for  our  historical  magazine, 
the  Pioneer,  a  more  general  support.  It  should 
be  in  every  house.  It  is  filled  with  varied 
and  instructive  matter,  incidents  of  early  life, 
amusing  and  ludicrous,  of  joy  and  sadne^, 
of  toil  and  suffering  and  fortitude,  hope  and 
heroism,  and  energetic  life  and  action. 

Pioneers  of    the  Fire  Lands,^  I  greet  you 
hail  and   welcome  to  this   happy   re-union. 
•With  your  presence  we   feel   assurance  of 
title  to  this  goodly  land. 

But,  oh!  how  thinned  are  your  ranks! 
decimated  almost  by  each  succeeding  year. 
O,  how  many  of  your  revered  compatriots 
have  gone  to  their  reward.  Your  lives  and 
theirs  are  our  history.  We  will  not  recall 
the  sombre  past — ^those  long  "Nights  of  toil 
and  days  of  danger."  We  thank  you  for 
your  labor  and  your  example.  May  the  sun- 
light rest  gently  on  your  declining  years,  and 
God's  benison  be  on  you,  and  upon  us  all  till 
safe  we  meet  beyond  the  flood  in  the  grand 
and  final  re-union  of  "the  better  land." 

CENTENNIAL  THOUGHTS. 

Mr.  President  and  my  fellow  citizens,  as  in 
the  experiences  of  life  we  sometimes  approach 
events  to  which  we  have  long  looked  with 
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hope,  with  animattoo,  with  repressed  jet  ever 
springing  joy,  but  when  the  hoar  of  comple- 
tion  or  fulfillment  has  arrived  we  shrink  from 
the  realization,  so  now  in  this  glad  hoar — in 
this  grand  hour  of  our  nation's  life  and  glory, 
and  while  our  bosoms  swell  with  irrepressive 
emotion  at  this  crowning  moment,  we  draw 
back  with  instmctivc  trepidation,  and  bow» 
as   in  the  presence  of    the  Infinite,  hardly 
daring  to  contemplate  the  true  realization  of 
this  centennial  hoar.     We  stand,  as  it  were, 
as  the  congress  of   the  ages  and   look   out 
upon  the  panorama  of  the  past  and  of  the 
presentf  and,  as  we  follow  the  long  march  of 
time,  our   interest   constantly  deepens  while 
we  note  the  caprice  of  events,  as  we  see  the 
ever-assailing  dangers  to  human  progress — 
,  the  evanescent  character  of  national  position 
and  power,  and  the  sad  mutability  of  human 
affiiirs.   Yet  following  the  ever  shifting  course 
of  the  tide  of  human  events  we  are  enabled 
in  the  light  of  history,  by  the  deductions  of 
philosophy,  to  see  that  not  all  is  accident,  but 
that  rather  all  is  in  accordance  with  certain 
grand  principles  and  truths  which  rule  in  the 
moral  and  political  world  as  surely  and  as 
firmly  as  the  laws  of  dynamics  in  the  material 
universe.     In  this  is  our  assurance  and  our 
trust.     Our  Republic  is  not  an  accident.     It 
is  the  evolution  of  the  ages,  and  thus  we  are 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  springs  and  causes 
which  induced  the  planting  upon  our  shores 
the  tree  of  political  life — ^thetreeof  Liberty. 
The  human  mind  by  the  discipline  of  time 
was  just  arriving  at  a  clear  knowledge,  not. 
merely  of  human  duties,  but  also  of  human 
rights.     It  was  by  a  common  impulse,  not 
blind  or  instinctive,  but  the  resultant  of  God's 
providences  and   of    his   dealings  with   the 
human  soul — the  divinity  within  them,  that 
brought  first  to  these  shores  the  Huguenots, 
the  Catholics,  the  Quakers,  the  Puritans  and, 
with  more  veneration  even  would  we  speak 
it,  which  caused  the  sacred  Pilgrim  Fathers, 


those  earliest  pioneers,  to  enkindle  upon  their 
altar  the  celestial  fire  struck  from  the  rock 
of  Plymouth  in  the  winter  frosts  of  1620. 
O!  how  our  hearts  go  back  to  those  noble 
men,  those  **sainted  forms,"  who  dared  and 
did  so  much  for  as,  and  for  the  future.  The 
vogage  of  the  May  Flower  in  all  its  aq>ects 
has  no  equal  in  all  the  range  of  fact  or  fancy. 
The  Argo  cruised  for  greed  and  glory,  sow- 
ing dragons  teeth  and  death  to  the  end 
she  might  seize  the  "golden  fleece.''  The 
May  Flower  sought  not  sordid  wealth ;  she 
bore  a  richer  freight  than  gold  or  rubies. 
Jason  and  his  heroes  are  the  creation  of 
genius — ii:nus  fatui — faintly  gleaming  in  the 
misty  horizon  of  the  poetic  past-  The  Pil- 
grims grow  more  distinct  and  ennobled  by 
the  advance  of  time.  Not  Castor  and  Pollux, 
but  the  genius  which  created  them,  still 
scintillate  in  the  skies  of  night.  Brewster, 
Carver,  Bradley  and  their  associates,  have 
become  stars  in  God's  own  firmament,  from 
whose  clear  light  the  moral  and  political 
navigator  may  make  his  reckoning  and  direct 
his  course. 

Plymouth  rock  is  the  comer  stone  of  our 
free  republic,  llie  principles  enunciated  and 
springing  thence  are  the  grand  primum 
mobile^  which  brought  the  present.  A  pride — 
a  pride  in  and  thanks  to  our  early  ancestry — 
to  the  glorious  patriots  of  one  hundred  years 
ago— to  the  worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires,  who 
with  unfaltering  step  have  safely  borne  for- 
ward and  delivered  to  us  the  sacred  ark  of 
the  covenant,  with  all  its  holy  treasure  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty !  Let  us  in  their 
spirit  accept  the  trust,  and  now,  ,in  this 
solemn  Centennial  hour,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite  Majesty,  firmly,  calmly,  pledge 
our  fealty  and  our  faith  — ^unwavering  fidelity 
to  the  duties  resting  upon  us,  in  unfaltering 
faith — ^the  sublime  faith  of  our  fathers — qui 
iranstulit  sustinet. 
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Sandusky  City,  Its  Settlament  and  Growth. 


ADDRESS    BEFORE  xriE    FIRE    LANDS    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 

JUNE  30TH,  ^877. 


BY   HON.    A.    W.    HENDRY,    OF  SANDUSKY. 


As  early  as  1744,  Charleyroix,  in  his  his- 
tory of  New  France,  gives  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Sandusky  as  **  Chinooski,*'  and 
John  Johnson,  formerly  Indian  agent  in  Ohio, 
in  his  Tocabnlary  of  Wyandot  Words,  gives 
the  name  of  Sandusky  river  as  «  Sandustee,'* 
or  "  Water  within  water  pools." 

ITS   FIRST  SETTLER. 

From  the  earliest  knowledge  of  this  excel- 
lent harbor,  the  place  was  imd6ubtedly  looked 
upon  as  a  most  favorable  point  on  the  lake  to 
become  the  commercial'  depot  of  the  southern 
and  western  conntry.  In  18 10,  John  Garri- 
son erected  the  first  log  cabin  where  San- 
dusky is  now  bnilt ;  it  was  located  on  Water 
street,  between  Colombas  Avenue  and  Wayne 
street.  This  house  was  twenty  feet  square, 
with  a  store  attached  ten  feet  square.  His 
trade  was  principally  with  the  Indians,  as  he 
had  no  neighbors  within  ten  miles  except 
Jonas  and  Michael  Gibfas,  from  Vermont,  who 
had  setded  near  Pipe  Creek.  John  Garrison 
was  the  first  white  settler,  and  may  well  be 
termed  the  **  pioneer."  He,  with  his  fiamily, 
came  from  the  State  of  New  York.  San- 
dusky was  at  this  time  known  as  •'Ogontz 
Place,"  so  named  after  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
Ottawa  tribe,  educated  and  sent  here  by  some 
missionary  society  in  Canada.  In  18 1 2 
Michael  Gibbs  and  a  man  named  fiudl,  liv- 
ing about  one  mile  from  the  bay  shoi€,  about 
where  the  Lockwood  stone  quarry  now  is, 


were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Indians.  I 
was  ascertained  that  this  crime  was  conkmitted 
by  two  Indians,  one  by  the  name  of  Omeek 
and  another  called  Semo.  Omeek  was 
arrested,  taken  to  Cleveland,  tried,  found 
guilty  and  executed.  Semo  was  arrested, 
and,  knowing  the  fiUe  of  Omeek  at  Cleve- 
land, seized  a  gun,  placed  the  muzzle  of  it 
at  his  head,  and  with  his  toe  fired  it  off,  the 
charge  entering  his  head,  producing  instant 
death.  On  the  i8th  day  of  June,  1812,  war 
was  formerly  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain.  In  August  following 
General  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the 
British,  and  from  that  time  until  Perry's 
victory,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1813,  the 
inhabitants  along  the  shore  of  the  LAke  were 
in  constant  apprehension  for  their  personal 
safety. 

The  fall  of  the  forest  tree,  the  moaning  of 
the  winds,  the  discharge  of  the  hunter's  rifle, 
alike  startled  the  inhabitants,  the  wife  and 
mother  trembled  for  her  absent  husband  or 
her  still  more  defenceless  little  ones. 

OGONTZ  PLACE. 

Between  the  years  of  181 1  and  1816, 
Ogontz  Place  was  far  from  being  prosperous. 
Hon.  Z.  Wildman,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
claiming  to  own  a  greater  part  of  what  was 
known,  from  1812,  as  the  city  tract,  still 
thought  that  it  must  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance, and   that  eventually  business  and 
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capital  would  largely  concentrate  here.  In 
the  year  1816.  Mr.  Wildman  laid  out  the 
town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Portland,  and 
erected  the  first  frame  building,  which  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  181 7,  and  was 
long  known  as  the  Old  White  Store,  and 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  ground  covered 
by  the  east  end  of  Reber  Block,  on  Water 
street ;  directly  back  of  this  store,  in  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Wildman  built  the  first  dock 
to  accommodate  the  lake  commerce.  In 
1 81 8  or  19,  Moors  Farwell  and  L.  Farwell 
built  the  dock  now  occupied  by  Marsh  &^ 
Co.*s  plaster  mill.  In  the  year  181 8,  Mr. 
Wildman  and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Mills,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  owning  together  the 
entire  plat  and  much  of  the  adjacent  land, 
came  to  an  agreement,  whereby  the  whole 
was  laid  off  into  lots,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  were  fixed  as  follows:  On  the  west 
by  Shelby  street,  on  the  east  by  Meigs  street, 
and  on  the  south  by  Monroe  street,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Sandusky  City.  In 
1827  the  Fractional  township  was  detached 
from  Perkins  township,  made  a  separate 
township  and  called  Portland,  and  retained 
that  name  down  to  1872,  when  the  Entire 
township  of  Portland  was  annexed  to  the 
city.  In  the  year  1805  the  Indian  title  to 
the  western  part  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
Reserve  was  extinguished  t>y  a  treaty  made 
with  them  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of 
the  Lakes,  as  the  Maumee  river  was  then 
called,  and  the  east  line  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory was  established  on  the  west  line  of  the 
Reserve. 

THE    PIONEER   BUILDINGS. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
settlements  commenced  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Fire  Lands.  As  early  as  1790,  those  de- 
voted missionaries,  the  Moravians,  made  a 
settlement,  which  they  called  New  Salem, 
about  two  miles  below  Milan,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Huron  river.  They  afterwards 
settled  at  Milan.  The  house  of  the  early 
settlers  was  the  ordinary  log  cabin.  Others, 
of  a  migratory  or  wandering  character, 
built  a  more  temporary  structure,  the  bark 
hut.     The  log  cabin  was  finished  complete 


for  occupancy  without  the  aid  of  the  carpen- 
ter, joiner  or  mason.  The  roof  was  put  on 
with  «  shakes,"  a  kind  of  shingle  rived  from 
the  oak,  about  the  length  and  thickness  of  a 
barrel  stave,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
width.  These  vested  upon  poles,  which  took 
the  place  of  rafters,  and  overlapped  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  ordinary  shingles. 
No  nails  were  used  to  secure  the  shingle  in 
place,  but  heavy  poles  were  laid  across  each 
tier  to  secure  them  in  position.  Stone  was 
use>l  for  6re  place  and  hearth,  if  near  at 
hand,  if  not,  earth  or  clay  was  substituted, 
marble  mantles  and  grates  not  having  come 
into  use.  The  stick  chimney,  made  of  flat 
pieces,*about  the  width  and  thickness  of  lath, 
were  laid  flat  and  built-up  on  the  outside  of 
the  building  to  the  required  height,  after  the 
style  of  a  boy's  cob  house,  and  with  clay  for 
mortar,  plastered  on  the  inside.  This,  with 
a  tramel-  or  crane  on  which  to  hang  the 
kettles,  for  boiling  and  cooking,  constituted 
the  heating  and  culinary  department  of  every 
well  regulated  household.  The  one  room 
was  made  to  do  duty  as  kitchen,  parlor, 
sitting-room,  dining  and  sleeping  room.  The 
arbitrary  rule  appropriating  each  room  in 
the  house  to  separate  and  distinct  purposes 
was  not  followed  by  the  early  settlers. 

Among  the  early  settlers  the  rich  and  the 
poor  dressed  alike.  The  men  were  oftea 
attired  in  hunting  shirts  and  buckskin 
pants,  and  the  women  in  coarse  fabrics  pro- 
duced by  their  own  hands  ;  such  was  their 
common  and  holiday  dress.  If  one  of  the 
fair  ones  wished  for  a  superb  dress  for  her 
bridal  day,  her  highest  aspiration  was  to 
obtain  a  common  American  check,  then  cost- 
ing one  dollar  per  yard,  and  five  yards  being 
regarded  an  ample  pattern. 

The  log  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  were 
furnished  in  the  same  style  of  simplicity. 
Bedsteads  were  home  made,  arranged  by 
boring  into  the  logs  of  the  house  and  insert- 
ing cross  pieces  into  a  single  log  or  post,  and 
over  these  pieces  was  wound  the  bark  cord. 

One  pot,  kettle  and  frying  pan  were  the 
only  articles  considered  indispensable  as  an 
outfit  for  housekeeping,  though  some  included 
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a  tea-kettle.  A  few  plates  and  dishes  in  one 
corner  on  a  shelf  was  as  satisfactory  as  a  well 
filled  China  closet  at  the  present  day,  and 
their  food  relished  well  from  a  puncheon 
table.  Some  of  the  wealthier  families  would 
have  a  few*  ^lint  bottom  chairs,  but  as  a 
*  general  thing  stools  and  benches  answered 
the  place  of  sofas  and  lounges. 

The  woods  furnished  an  abundance  of 
▼enisoD,  and  com  pone  suppled  the  place  of 
every  variety  ot  pastry. 

OLDEST  SETTLER.   LIVING. 

The  oldest  settler  now  living  is  William 
B.  Smith,  who  erected  the  first  frame  dwell- 
ing house  in  1 81 7.  It  was  built  on  the  lot 
next  west  of  Scott's  American  Hotel,  and  a 
little  back  from  Water  street.  The  next 
year  he  buHt  a  brick  front  coming  up  to 
Water  street,  and  this  portion  of  the  building 
still  remains.  Mr.  Smith  is  still  a  resident 
of  the  city,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  ^hool, 
always  highly  respected,  having  several 
times  been  placed  in  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  still 
remembers  the  early  history  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  region  of  the  country  with  great 
distinctness.  He  visited  the  place  as  early 
as  1810,  and  has  lived  to  see  a  wilderness, 
with  its  savage  inhabitants,  give  place  to  cul- 
tivated fields,  to  rising  cities,  and  to  a  civi- 
lized and  commercial  people. 

In  181 7  C.  W.  Marsh,  from  Greenfield, 
Coon.,  erected  the  first  frame,  at  the  comer 
of  Wayne  and  Water  streets,  first  called 
Marsh's  Tavern.  The  next  year  it  was  again 
christened,  and  was  called  the  Steamboat 
Hotel,  from  the  fact  that  the  first  steamboat, 
the  iValkimthe- Water,  had  commenced 
making  her  regular  trips  up  and  down  the 
lake,  which  name  it  bore  until  about  the  year 
1847,  when  Alexander  M.  Porter  made  a 
veranda  across  the  front,  when  it  was  chris- 
tened again  and  called  the  Veranda  Hotel. 

PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  Esquire 
Crippen.  George  Anderson,  M.  D.,  was  the 
fint  medical  practitioner.  He  came  from 
New  York,  and  died  of  cholera  in  1834. 


Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke  settled  here  in 
1 82 1.  He  was  the  first  lawyer  who  came 
here  to  reside.  He  exerted  a  wide  influence, 
and  his  name  has  been  associated  With  most 
of  the  public  enterprises  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  for  half  a  century.  Hon. 
F.  D.  Parish,  now  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  came 
to  Sandusky  to  reside  in  1822,  being  the 
second  legal  practitioner.  His  name  has  been 
connected  with  very  many  of  the  philan- 
thropic and  benevolent  enterprises  which 
attracted  public  attention  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  always  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  promotidn  of  education,  morality 
and  religion.  The  crowning  work  of  his 
life  was  his  long  and  persistent  advocacy  of 
the  cause  of  the  slave  and  the  abolition  of 
American  slavery,  which  he  has  lived  to  see 
accomplished. 

In  1 81 8  a  postoffice  was  established  at 
Sandusky.  Persons  have  held  the  otfice  of 
postmaster  in  the  order  named  :  F.  D.  Par- 
ish, Erastus  Cooke,  D.  Caswell,  E.  Brink, 
W.  B.  Smith,  D.  Powers,  J.  M.  Brown,  T. 
C.  McEwen,  E.  B.  Sadler,  A.  C.  Van  Tine, 
and  J.  M.  Boalt. 

In  1834  the  first  bank  was  established. 
The  building  occupied  was  a  small  stone  one 
on  Water  street,  south  side,  between  Colum- 
bus avenue  and  Jackson  streets.  William 
Townsend  was  President  and  Robert  Whit- 
ney Cashier.  In  1847  the  second  bank, 
known  as  the  City  Bank,  was  organized  and 
commenced  business. 

The  city  was  first  incorporated  by  act  of 
the  Legislature,  February  24th,  1826.  The 
following  persons  have  held  the  office  of 
Mayof  in  the  order  named :  Moors  Farwell, 
George  Anderson,  J.  M.  Root,  John-  Beatty, 
S.  B.  Caldwell,  J.  N.  Sloane,  E.  B*  Sadler, 
W.  W.  Wetherell,  Z.  W,  Barker,  E.  Warner, 
J.  M.  Brown,  H.  Wildman,  F.  M.  Follett, 
Charles  Cross,  G.  W.  Smith,  John  G.  Miller, 
W.  S.  Pierson,  O.  C.  McLouth,  F.  Giersdorf, 
P.  Gregg,  George  Daniels. 

OLDEST  PAPER. 

On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1822,  David 
Campbell  issued  the  first  number  of  the  San- 
dusky Clarion,    Afterwards,  from  the  same 
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establishment,  the  Daily  Sanduskian  was 
issued,  and,  after  passing  through  the  hands 
of  several  owners,  is  now  issued  as  the 
Register  by  I.  F.  Mack  &  Brother.  In  the 
tall  of  1832  M.  H.  Snyder  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  paper  known  as  the  Cofumer- 
€ial  Advertiser y  which  was  soon  discontinued. 
In  December,  1S42,  William  S.  Mills  and 
Sylvester  Ross  commenced  the  publication  of 
(he  Democratic  Mirror,  In  April,  1 85 1, 
Augustus  Reumelle  and  Herman  Reuss  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  first  German 
newspaper. 

In  1822  there  were  in  Sandusky  about 
forty  buildings,  including  commission  houses, 
dwelling  houses,  stores  and  bams,  and  about 
three  liundred  inhabitants.  Among  those 
doing  business  here  then  were  L.  and  M. 
Farwell,  commission  merchants;  William 
Townsend,  dry  goods  dealer ;  Gal  in  Atkin, 
shoe  dealer ;  D.  McMurray,  druggist ;  £. 
Cooke,  attorney  at  law ;  H.  Kilbourn,  post- 
master; F.  D.  Parrish,  attorney  at  law; 
Wheeler  &  Galloway,  merchants;  S.  H. 
Stearns,  tanner  and  currier ;  A.  Root,  saddler 
and  harness  maker ;  Bush  &  HoUister,  com- 
mission merchants;  John  N.  Sluane,  silver- 
smith and  watch  maker ;  O.  &  L.  Cooke, 
dry  goods  merchants;  Alexander  Clemons, 
cabinet  maker:  James  Hard,  hatter;  Syl- 
vanus  Cone,  butcher  ;  D.  H.  Tuttle,  lumber 
merchant.  There  were  others  engaged  in 
trapping,  hunting  and  trading,  but  those 
named  were  the  principal  business  men. 

During  the  summer  of  i82i2,  the  first  stage 
route  was  established  between  Sandusky  and 
Columbus,  and  during  the  same  summer 
the  steamboat  Superior  made  tri  monthly 
trips  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  stopping  at 
Sandusky  on  her  way  up  and  down  ll^e  lake. 

THE   FIRST    RAILROAD. 

On  the  17th  day  of  September,  1835,  work 
was  commenced  in  Sandusky  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Sandusky  and  Cleveland  railroad,  then 
known  as  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 
railroad.  The  opening  of  the  work  was 
inaugurated  by  the  assembly  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people,  amidst  great  rejoicing,  by 
William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  throwing  up  the 
first  shovel  of  dirt  in  the  work  of  grading 
the  road.  In  1837  the  Erst  locomotive  ar- 
rived and  was  placed  upon  the  road.  In  the 
fall  of  1839  the  Brst  train  of  cars  was  run  to 
Bellevue.  The  track  of  this  road  was  first 
laid  with  the  flat  rail  or  sometimes  called  the 
strap  rail.  Afterwards  the  track  through 
Bellevue  was  taken  up  and  the  road  built 
further  West  through  Clyde  and  Green 
Springs  to  Tiffin. 

In  1837  two  miles  of  the  track  were  com- 
pleted on  the  Sandusky  and  Monroeville 
railroad,  and  in  1839  the  track  was  finished 
to  Monroeville  in  truly  primitive  style,  with 
wooden  rails  and  two  cars  placed  upon  it 
drawn  by  horses  for  the  conveyance  of  freight 
and  passengers.  In  1848  iroiv  rails  were 
substituted  for  the  more  primitive  ones  ot 
wood,  and  the  first  locomotive  and  train  of 
cars  were  run  upon  the  road.  In  the  same 
year  the  line  was  opened  through  to  Newark. 

CHOLERA   OF   '49. 

In  the  year  1849  ^^  city  was  severely 
afOicted  with  cholera,  which  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  business  and  the  then  rapidly 
advancing  prosperity  of  the  place. 

The  railroad  connection  from  the  lake  at 
Sandusky  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati  had 
just  been  completed  and  the  large  amount  of 
travel  and  traffic  passing  over  the  line  was 
unprecedented  in  the  West.  Large  shops, 
docks  and  warehouses  at  Sandusky  became  a 
necessity,  laborers  with  their  families  were 
crowded  into  small  buildings,  with  insuffi- 
cient accommodations,  and  it  often  happened 
that  several  families  would  occupy  a  small 
building  hardly  sufficient  in  size  for  one. 
Temporary  cabins  and  boarding  houses  were 
hastily  erected  and  soon  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. 

When  the  visitation  of  cholera  came,  the 
city  was  unprepared.  There  were  no  hospi- 
tal accommodations,  the  force  of  local  phy- 
sicians was  insufficient  for  the  emergency. 
Hospitals  had  to  be  improvised,  and  physi- 
cians, like  the  good  Samaritan  of  old,  came 
in  from  the  neighboring  cities.  The  first 
death  from  cholera  in  1849  was  Mrs.  Alien, 
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living  in  the  w^estcrn  part  of  the  city,  July 
2d.  After  this  the  cholera  continued  to  in- 
crease, but  no  record  of  its  ravages  was  kept 
until  July  19th.  From  July  20th  to  the  23d, 
there  were  twenty-one  deaths ;  the  27th, 
fourteen;  the  28th,  twenty-three;  the  29th, 
thirty-seven  :  the  30th,  thiity-three ;  the  31st, 
eighteen  ;  August  1st, thirteen;  the  2d,  seven- 
teen ;  the  3d,  eighteen ;  the  4th,  twelve  ; 
the  5th,  four ;  the  6th,  twelve ;  the  7th,  two; 
the  8th,  two;  the  9th,  nine;  the  loth,  Bve  ; 
the  nth,  seven.  After  this  date  no  daily 
reports  were  made.  The  cholera  lingered 
io  and  about  the  city  for  a  period  of  sixty- 
eight  da3rs.  No  very  reliable  data  as  to  the 
population  of  the  city  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera  can  be  given  ;  quite  a  portion 
of  the  population,  so  situated  that  they  could 
leave,  left  the  city  and  remained  away  until 
the  cholera  ceased.  Three  prominent  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  in  the  midst  of  their  use- 
fulness, fell  victims  to  the  destroyer — Rev. 
N.  W.  Fisher,  pastor  of  the  G>ngregational 
Church;  Rev.  H.  P.  Ward,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  Rev.  T.  C.  Cooper,  Metho- 
dist,  in  charge  of  the  Bethel  Church.  They 
aie  buried  side  by  side  in  Oakland  Cemetery, 
near  the  city.  A  single  marble  shaft,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  each,  was  erected  by  kind 
friends  as  a  monument  to  mark  their  last 
resting  place. 

The  old  cemetery  in  the  western  part  of 
the  city  was  used  as  a  place  of  burial  during 
the  cholera  season  of  1849,  and  so  constant 
was  the  call  upon  the  sexton  and  his  force 
for  graves  that  for  a  time  many  were  buried 
together  in  a  common  grave.  This  large 
grave  still  remains  in  the  old  cemetery, 
although  the  remains  of  most  persons  buried 
there  have  been  removed  to  Oakland. 

The  cholera  again  visited  Sandusky  in  the 
years  1852  and  1854,  but  in  a  mild  form 
compared  with  that  of  1849. 

EARLY   INDIAN   RESORT. 

Sandusky  Bay  and  the  adjacent  country 
always  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing from  the  earliest  period.  We  have  no 
rdiable  knowledge  of  their  tribal  relations 


until  after  181 7.  They  had  no  reservation 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  came  here  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  fishing  and  trade. 

In  1825  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians  lived 
on  a  reservation  at  or  near  where  South 
Toledo  now  is,  and  came  down  along  the 
lake  shore  to  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the 
peninsula  in  great  numbers  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  and  Bshing,  and  crossed  the  bay 
in  their  canoes  to  Sandusky  to  sell  and  barter 
their  Bsh,  furs  and  game  for  such  articles  »s 
they  could  obtain.  Mr.  Holmes  was  their 
interpreter,  and  usually  accompanied  them. 
Mr.  Stickney,  who  afterwards  settled  at 
Toledo,  was  their  agent. 

Two  of  the  chiefs  of  this  trilx,  one  called 
Cabeaux,  who  was  the  war  chief,  and  one 
called  Sausan,  denominated  the  council  chief, 
were  frequent  visitors  here,  accompanied, 
often  by  as  many  as  sixty,  and  from  that  to  a 
hundred  Indians. 

The  Senecas,  who  occupied  a  reservation 
near  where  Tiffin  now  is,  were  frequent 
visitors  on  trading  expeditions.  This  tribe 
seemed  more  civilized  and  possessed  more 
property  than  the  Ottawas,  who  were  very 
poor.  By  treaty  the  Senecas  owned  and 
occupied  forty  thousand  acres  of  very  rich 
and  productive  land  on  the  east  side  of  San- 
dusky river,  mostly  in  what  is  now  Seneca 
county,  a  part,  however,  being  in  Sandusky 
county.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of  this  land 
were  granted  them  by  treaty,  held  at  the  foot 
of  Maumee  Rapids  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 81 7,  and  ten  thousand  acres  by  treaty 
held  at  St.  Mary's  the  following  year.  Two 
of  their  chiefs.  Hard  Hickory  and  Seneca 
John,  frequently  visited  Sandusky  with  other 
Indians  of  their  tribe.  Seneca  John,  one  of 
the  best  men  of  his  tribe,  and  widely  known 
to  many  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  this  part  of 
Ohio,  was,  in  1828,  charged  with  causing  the 
death  of  Comstock,  another  chief,  by  witch- 
craft. He  protested  his  innocence,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  His  brother  chief.  Steel, 
became  his  executioner. 

In  1 81 8  a  Mr.  Blanchard  established  the 
first  brickyard  in  Sandusky  for  manufacturing 
brick,  near  Mr.  Wm.  Dean's  residence,  in  the 
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eistem  part  of  the  city.  He  afterwards 
removed  his  yard  to  a  place  a  little  south  of 
the  First  Ward  stone  school  house. 

In  1820  Smith  Jt  Case  carried  on  brick 
making  a  short  distance  cast  of  the  shops 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland 
Railroad  Company.  Next  east  of  the  hrick- 
yarct,  on  the  bay  shore,  was  located  the  first 
burying  ground,  being  near  the  foot  of 
Shelby  street. 

In  1 81 8  the  first  school  was  opened  in  a 
log  school  house  on  lot  number  i,  Wayne 
street,  with  Sally  Stimson  as  teacher.  From 
this  small  beginning,  our  schools,  under  that 
strong  and  ever  growing  idea  that  there 
exists  an  inseparable  connection  between 
g3od  government  and  universal  education, 
have  expanded,  and  have  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  been  the  pride  and  boasr  of  our 
people. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

In  the  year  1845  four  school  buildings 
were  erected,  one  of  which  was  used  to 
accommodate  the  High  School,  and  located 
on  Columbus  avenue,  on  grounds  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Court  House. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  few'  persons 
now  living,  and  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
city,  to  state  that  the  first  Teachers'  Institute 
held  in  Ohio,  specially  intended  to  benefit 
teachers  of  all  grades  of  schools,  was  organ*, 
ized  in  Sandusky,  September  2d,  1845.  The 
instructors  were  Hon.  Salem  Town,  of  New 
York,  Asa  D.  Lord,  and  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of 
Ohio. 

In  December,  1848,  the  gradeii  system  of 
schools  was  adopted  in  our  cuy.  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  one  of  the  foremost  teachers  and 
best  educators  in  Ohio,  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  our  public  schools  for 
many  years,  and  under  his  supervision  our 
schools  assumed  and  still  hold  a  high  rank 
among  those  of  the  State. 

CHURCHES. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  of  San- 
dusky was  organized  on  the  28th  day  of 
May,  1 8 19.  It  embraced  the  following 
members :  -  Nathan  F.  Jennings,  David  Mc- 
Murray,  Maria    Jennings,  Lydia    Watkins, 


and  Anna  Sylvia.  Revs.  John  Seward  and 
Joseph  Treat,  missionaries  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Missionary  Society,  conducted  the  ser- 
vices. A  few  accessions  were  made  in 
1820 ;  but  dcatli,  removals,  etc.,  had  reduced 
the  society  in  1822  to  only  two  members, 
Samuel  and  Sallie  Ann  Walker,  who  re- 
mained so  some  four  years.  In  1826  a  min- 
ister was  secured  by  the  church.  Among 
the  early  ministers  was  the  venerable  Henry 
Cowles,  now  of  Oberlin. 

In  1823  two  circuit  ministers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcppal  Church,  visited  the  place 
quite  regularly — Revs.  Petty  and  Mclutyre. 
In  1 824  arrangements  were  made  for  regular 
services  at  the  school  house.  In  1826  a 
regular  society  was  formed. 

AN   OLD  CLARION   NOTE. 

In  the  following  communication  from  the 
pen  of  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  published  in 
the  Sandusky  Clarion  in  1 821,  our  city  is 
thus  spoken  of: 

"  Sandusky  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
delightful  bay,  which  throws  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  a  country  unrivalled  in  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  and  beauty  of  its  landscapes.  It 
holds  the  southern  key  to  that  vast  ran^re  of 
navigable  lakes  destined  soon  to  become  the 
theater  of  a  mighty  commerce.  Round  its 
borders  pleasant  groves  wave  their  branches 
to  the  eye  of  admiration,  and  the  very  wave 
at  its  feet  <  worships  the  loveliness '  of  its 
shores. 

♦♦  What,  though  no  jxjet  has  ever  yet  given 
to  its  scenery  the  captivating  visitations  of 
his  muse ;  though  no  classic  charm  has  ever 
been  imparted  to  the  description  of  its  beau- 
ties; though  no  Naiads  have  ever  ^)orted  in 
its  waters,  nor  Satyrs  and  Dryads  gamboled 
in  its  groves,  yet  its  name  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic 
l^ends  of  the  borders,  and  some  of  the 
proudest  recollections  of  our  national  glory. 

'<  Tradition  proclaims  it  as  the  former 
residence  of  a  long  line  of  Indian  princes, 
and  assigns  it  a  conspicuous  station  among 
the  ancient  seats  of  Western  Empire.  Actual 
aj^axaxices  and  oentrality  of  situation  go  far 
to  confirm  the  tradition. 
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"Here  stood  the  arsenal  of  their  enven- 
omed arrows  and  war-clubs ;  there,  at  that 
dilapidated  pile  of  ruins,  rose  the  lofty 
mound  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  grand 
Sachem  or  the  savage  monarch  slumber. 
Here  linger  the  mouldering  vestiges  of  the 
.  council  house,  where  assembled  nations  and 
tribes  met  to  send  round  the  joy  of  feast,  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  or  raise  the  song  of 
war! 

"  But  the  days  of  their  glory  have  depart- 
ed, and  the  hand  of  oblivion  is  stretched 
forth  to  close  forever  the  gates  that  lead  to 
the  memory  of  their  existence.  A  new  race 
of  beings  has  succeeded,  more  enlightened, 
but  perhaps  less  happy;  the  scene  has 
changed  ;  a  new  state  of  things  has  started 
ap,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  enchantr 
ment. 

"But  yesterday,  and  the  peaceful  bosom 
of  the  bay  (now  the  scene  of  an  active 
commerce)  had  rolled  for  ages  its  solitary 
waves,  unknown  to  the  eye  and  unadmired 
by  the  heart  of  civilization.  The  lofty 
bark  now  rides  in  majesty,  or  spreads  her 
swelling  sails  to  the  breeze,  where  late, 
naught  but  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage  was 
tossed  upon  the  wave  or  fastened  to  ■  the 
stake.  Five  years  have  scarcely  elapsed 
since  the  Indian  wigwam  coustihited  the 
prondest  architectural  monument  oi  these 
shores — since  the  idols  of  the  heathen  fell 
liencath  the  sceptre  of  the  white  man — ^since 
the  discordant  jargon  of  the  Indian  pow-wow 
and  the  Indian  war  song  were  succeeded  by 
the  dulcet  melodies  of  music  and  the  hum  of 
a  busy  population. 


"We  stand  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of 
the  "Capulets."  We  tread  upon  the  ashes 
of  mighty  chiefs  and  princes.  We  build 
upon  the  ruiiis  of  their  rustic  palaces,  and 
the  very  ground  where  your  press  now  stands 
is  consecrated  by  tradition  as  being  the 
resting  place  of  the  great  prophet,  *<Sasheek,'* 
whose  voice  was  the  oracle  of  his  day,  and 
whose  nod  was  the  law  of  his  empire !  Thus 
rolls  on  the  tide  of  revolution ;  thus  passeth 
away  one  race  of  beings  to  make  room  for 
another. 

"Bold  and  venturous  anticipation !  It  has 
fallen  to  our  happy  lot  to  fulfil  it.  Delightful 
reality !  While  other  nations  are  growing 
dim  with  age  and  relapsing  into  barbarism, 
it  is  our  peculiar  duty  to  redeem  a  lovely 
country,  decked  with  every  bloom  of  nature 
and  crowned  with  every  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, from  the  wilderness  of  the  savage, 
and  to  cherish  its  infant  destinies  by  our 
mutual  labors  and  exertions  for  its  prosperity. 
And  when,  hereafter,  time  shall  have  given 
maturity  to  the  hope  of  the  present  genera- 
tion— when  our  little  town  shall  have  arisen 
(as  rise  it  must)  into  a  splendid  city,  the  seat 
of  commerce,  of  taste  and  refinement ;  yea, 
when  the  present  age  shall  be  looked  upon 
as  a  venerable  antiquity,  and  the  mists  of 
fable  begin  to  gather  round  its  history,  even 
then  the  period  at  which  a  free  press  was 
first  established  on  this  shore  will  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity  as  the  dawn  of  their  glory, 
and  celebrated  as  the  most  auspicious  era  in 
their  infant  a|inals." 
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EARLY  SETTLERS  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  AT 

SANDUSKY,  DECEMBER  21ST,  1877. 


BY  HON.  CHARLES  WATERBURY,  OF  SANDUSKY. 


Early  in  the  siimmer  of  1816,  there 
came  from  *  Albany,  New  York,  to 
Ohio,  one  S.  M.  Lockwood,  known 
hereabouts  and  yet  remembered  by 
our  older  citizens,  as  ** Colonel  Lock- 
wood."  He  went  over  to  the  Penin- 
sula, Danbury  township,  (now  in 
Ottawa  county,)  and  commenced 
hewing  out  a  home  in  this  part  of  the 
Fire  Lands  wilderness.  By  fall  he  had 
a  log  house  on  a  small  clearing,  near 
where  the  Hartshorn  dMrelling  now 
stands,  and  sent  for  his  family.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  the  family 
— consisting  of  wife,  three  sons  and 
a  daughter — left  their  eastern  home 
with  such  things  as  they  could  bring, 
traveling  in  wagons  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  It  was  late  in  the  season 
when  they  reached  the  latter  place, 
and  the  fall  storms  proved  very  severe, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  remain 
in  Buffalo  nearly  three  months  before 
an  effective  start  was  made  for  their 
new  home.  The  first  attempt  to  come 
on  was  shortly  after  their  reaching 
Buffalo.  They  secured  passage  on 
the   small    schooner    Aurora — some 


25  or  30  tons  burthen — owned  by 
John  Wheeler,  who  was  afterwards  a 
a  resident  here,  and  whose  decendants 
are  still  amongst  us — but  stress  of 
weather  soon  compelled  a  return. 
Waiting  until  the  storm  abated,  they 
again  went  aboard  and  set  sail.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
they  were  again  driven  bick  by  a 
storm,  the  schooner  was  lande(l  high 
and  dry,  and  nearly  covered  with 
sand  by  the  time  the  storm  was  over. 
Afterwards,  with  that  perseverance 
which  characterized  the  sturdy 
Pioneers  of  that  day,  they  got  their 
household  gods  and  goods  on  the 
sloop  Nautilus,  went  aboard  and  made 
the  third  start — and  were  the  third 
time  driven  back  by  storm !  They 
then  went  into  comfortable  quarters 
until  such  time  as  weather  and  going 
warranted  an  overland  trip,  and  in 
January  (1817)  they  started  in  sleighs 
and  came  through  the  entire  distance 
on  runners,  good  sleighing  all  the 
way,  being  delayed  but  little,  though 
when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  the  snow  left  them.     No 
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Cleveland  there  then,  merely  a  few 
log  houses  back  on  the  hill  not 
worthy  the  name  of  village.  Remain- 
ing here  one  day,  snow  fell  the  suc- 
ceeding night  and  the  next  day  the 
journey  was  resumed  towards  "Ogontz 
Place"  (now  Sandusky,)  but  then  not 
a  house  here.  One  or  two  frames  for 
buildings  had  been  put  up  in  the  fall, 
but  cold  weather  setting  in  early  these 
frames  were  not  enclosed  until  the 
following  spring.  One  of  these  build- 
ings is  still  standing  on  Water  street, 
now  occupied  by  Barney  Esch,  manu- 
facturer of  and  dealer  in  boots  and 
shoes. 

THE   PENINSULA   REACHED. 

On  reaching  this  place  they  took 
to  the  bay  at  a  point  about  where 
the  foot  of  Columbus  avenue  now  is, 
and  crossed  west  of  Bull's  (now  John- 
son's) Island,  reaching  the  Peninsula 
near  Where  Hartshorn's  dock  now 
stands,  and  went  into  the  log  house 
erected  by  their  father.  The  journey 
from  Buffalo  occupied  two  weeks,  and 
all  came  through  well,  having  stood 
the  jaunt  full  as  well  as  those  of  the 
present  day  do  the  necessary  ten 
hours  ride  in  palace  cars  between 
these  points.  Mrs.  Lockwood  died 
the  following  year,  and  the  Colonel 
afterwards  married  again.  The  fruit 
of  this  marriage  was  one  son.  At  the 
time  the  family  came  there  was  no 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie  until  Sandusky 
bay  was  reached.  The  mouth  of 
Buffalo  creek  was  barred  up  with  sand 
and  DO  harbor  there.  The  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga  was  so  barred  up  that 
the  water  in  the  creek  was  some  feet 
higher  than  in  the  lake  across  the  bar. 


Vermillion  and  Huron  rivers  were  the 
same.  At  the  latter  place,  the  sand 
bar  was  so  broad  that  eight  or  ten 
horsemen  could  ride  abreast  across 
the  river.  A  characteristic  of  all 
these  streams  at  this  early  day,  seems 
to  be  this  filling  in  at  the  mouth. 
During  the  dry  season  the  lake  waves 
would  pile  up  the  sand  in  a  huge 
bank  or  bar  much  higher  than  the 
surrounding  water  level,  and  when  the 
wet  season,  spring  and'  fall  came  on, 
the  stream  filled  up  and  a  large  pond, 
extending  miles  inland  was  formed, 
until  the  pressure  was  sufficient  to 
force  an  opening  through  the  sand 
bar,  when  the  water  would  seek  its 
level  and  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
would  be  cleared  ready  for  another 
dry  season  sand  bar  to  form.  Ver- 
million was  then  (1817)  the  largest 
place  west  of  Erie. 

AROUND  SANDUSKY  BAY. 

At  this  time  the  distance  across  the 
mouth  of  Sandusky  bay  was  not  over 
100  rods.  Cattle  and  horses  would 
cross,  wading,  except  some  25  or  30 
rods  of  the  channel,  which  they  had 
to  swim. 

Although  there  were  no  residents  at 
Ogontz  Place,  there  was  something  of 
a  settlement  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
Danbury.  •  Among  the  settlers,  we 
name  the  heads  of  families :  Roswald 
and  Truman  Pettibone,  Abijah  Wool- 
cot,  Alfred  and  Charles  Richards, 
Harry  and  Artemadorus  Fuller,  John 
and  Jacob  Ramsdell,  also  their  father 
and  his  family,  including  an  unmarried 
son,  Horace.  Valentine  Ramsdell  was 
killed  a  few  years  previous  in  a  battle 
with  the  Indians,  the  battle  ground 
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being  on  the  farm  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Edward  Lockwood, 
where  are  still  the  marks  of  the  deadly 
fray.  Ezra  Lee  and  family  resided 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  he  ran  the 
ferry  across  the  bay.  None  of  this 
Lee  family  are  now  in  this  vicinity. 
Of  the  others  above  mentioned,  their 
descendents  are  still  with  us,  and 
among  our  most  worthy  and  substan- 
tial citizens — men  and  women  to  be 
relied  on.  Of  Col.  Lockwood's 
family  there  are  now  living :  Mr. 
Brown  Lockwood,  of  Sandusky,  and 
Edward  Lockwood,  on  the  Peninsula, 
also  WicklifTe  Lockwood,  the  second 
wife's  son,  on  the  Peninsula. 

At  this  time  the  Custom  House  was 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  Peter  P.  Fer- 
ree,  a  Frenchman,  was  Custom  House 
officer,  or  Collector  of  Customs,  but 
he  got  into  bad  odor  among  the  citi- 
zens. They  thought  him  overbear- 
ing, and  thought  his  "  being  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority  made  him 
play  such  fantastic  tricks"  as  were 
unbecoming  one  in  his  sphere.  At 
one  time  he  seized  a  vessel  for  smug- 
gling two  barrels  of  land  plaster,  of, 
rather,  for  having  them  on  board,  as 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  land 
them.  The  vessel  broke  from  her 
moorings,  was  driven  up  the  bay  by 
the  wind,  and,  although  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Peninsula  did  all  in  their 
power  to  save  her,  she  finally  went  to 
pieces  near  Venice,  a  total  loss. 
After  this  it  became  a  warm  country 
for  Ferree.  The  Custom  House  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Bull's  (now 
Johnson's)  Island  in  this  wise :  Mr. 
E.    BuUy   of   Connecticut,   was    the 


owner  of  the  island,  and  David 
Stevens, .  a  bachelor,  was  Congress- 
man from  the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  dis- 
trict. Bull  induced  Stevens  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  the  island,  and 
thep  became  joint  owners.  In  1818 
or  18 1 9  Stevens  came  on  to  examine 
into  matters  and  view  his  purchase, 
and  also  to  look  after  lands  of  his  on 
the  Peninsula.  Bull  and  Stevens  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  founding  a  city  on 
the  island,  and  Stevens'  influence  at 
Washington  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  location  of  the  Custom  House, 
Stevens,  about  this  time,  organized  a 
scheme  to  colonize  his  western  lands, 
and  started  a  small  colony  on  that 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  known  yet 
as  the  Stevens  tract,  but  sickness  and 
discouragements  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other in  the  colony,  together  with 
Stevens,  in  ripe  bachelorhood,  being 
taken  captive  and  enslaved  at  Hy- 
men's altar,  caused  a  phange  in  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,  though  he  held  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  Western 
lands  during  his  lifetime. 

ADVENT   OF  THE  WATERBURYS. 

• 

Through  his  representations,  a 
nephew  of  his,  Lewis  Waterbury,  a 
young  man  in  Eastern  New  York,  was 
induced  to  come  on  and  look  over  the 
Castalia  mill  site,  with  a  view  of  pur- 
chase. This  was  in  181 9.  Towards 
fall  AVaterbury  was  taken  down  with 
malaria  and  Western  fever,  and  word 
sent  back,  when  a  younger  brother 
came  through  on  horseback,  nursed 
and  tended  him  through  his. sick  win- 
ter, and,  on  return  of  pleasant 
weather,  with  health  partially  re- 
stored, they  started  on  their  home- 
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ward  (Eastern)  journey.  By  easy 
horseback  stages,  after  weary  weeks 
of  travel,  they  reached  Eastern  New 
York,  and  the  Castalia  purchase  was 
given  up.  Stevens'  interest  on  the 
Peninsula  was  still  quite  large,  and  in 
1 829  another  nephew  of  his,  from  the 
same  Waterbary  family,  Talmage, 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  wife, 
two  sons  and  five  daughters,  came  on 
and  settled  there.  Previous  to  this, 
however,  (in  1824)  Col.  Lockwood 
had  moved  to  Portage  township  and 
opened  up  the  plaster  bed.  The 
plaster  was  shipped  in  the  rough  (as 
taken  from  the  quarry),  principally 
to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  it  was  ground. 
Michigan  was  rapidly  settling  up,  and 
a  demand  soon  sprang  up  there. 

In  1830  or  1 83 1  Col.  Lockwood 
erected  a  windmill  foi  grinding  the 
plaster  at  the  bed.  This  mill  was 
built  by  Talmage  Waterbury,  he 
being  the  carpenter  and  millright. 
It  proved  a  partial  success,  was  run  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  replaced 
by  a  steam  mill. 

Although  not  included  in  the  Fire 
Lands,  Portage  is  so  connected  with 
this  part  of  them,  and  has  so  much 
in  common  with  its  near  neighbors, 
we  have  not  considered  it  amiss  to 
speak  a  little  of  this  adjoining  town- 
ship. As  we  now  know  it,  it  is  all 
the  Peninsula,  and  just  here  a  point 
worthy  of  note:  The  Fire  lands 
grant  extended  west  to  a  certain 
meridian.  The  north  stake'  was 
placed  on  this  meridian,  but  in  run- 
ning south  from  this  point  the  line 
bears  to  the  west,  so  that  all  the  lots 
on  the  west  overrun  or  overmeasure, 


and  include  territory  beyond  what 
was  granted.  The  Fire  Lands  sur- 
vey, however,  has  held  good,  although 
including  some  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Indian  lands,  afterwards 
Government  lands.  The  first  patent 
or  deed  from  the  Government  to  Col. 
Lockwood  (1823  or  24),  was  signed 
by  James  Monroe,  President,  United 
States.  At  that  time  no  person,  save 
the  President,  was  authorized  to  sign 
Government  deeds. 

THE   FIRST   CHOLERA. 

Things  moved  along  here,  and  on 
the  Peninsula,  much  the  same  as  in 
all  new  settlements — some  comforts 
and  pleasure,  but  with  much  of  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  to  be  en- 
dured, until  1832,  when  the  cholera 
made  its  first  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try. At  this  time  Sandusky  liad  been 
started,  —  the  name  having  been 
changed  from  Ogontz  to  Portland 
previous  to  1822,  had  been  again 
changed  to  Sandusky,  and  there  were 
a  goodly  number  of  buildings,  log 
and  frame,  including  the  log  school 
house  and  the  corporation  log  jail. 
The  cholera  came,  too,  on  the 
schooner  Ligure,  from  Buffalo.  On 
the  evening  after  the  schooner's 
arrival,  an  old  lady  was  taken,  and 
died  before  morning.  Captain  Wads- 
worth  was  stricken  down,  anddied  also, 
and  the  disease  spread  on  shore.  A 
Board  of  Health  was  organized,  with 
Moors  Farwell  at  the  head.  The, 
board  condemned  the  schooner,  sent 
her  out  into  the  bay  some  two  miles 
from  the  town,  and  were  determined 
to  burn  her  at  the  stake,  hoping  thus 
to  scotch  the  plague  at  the  commence- 
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ment.  This  schooner  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Wm.  Townsend,  of  San- 
dusky,  and  he,  with  others,  fought 
against  the  decision  of  the  board 
until  the  order  to  burn  was  revoked. 
Soon  after  this,  the  cholera  broke 
out  on  the  Peninsula,  and  proved 
terribly  fatal,  especially  on  the  lower 
end.  Those  living  there  at  that  time 
claim  it  was  taken  over  from  Sandusky 
by  one  Robert  Rose,  a  citizen  of  the 
Peninsula,  who  came  over,  got  on  a 
spree  here,  which  lasted  several  days, 
and  who,  soon  after  reaching  home, 
was  taken  down,  and  lived  but  a  few 
hours.  Rose  was  an  Englishman. 
It  now  spread  rapidly, .  and  many 
were  stricken  down,  among  them  the 
entire  Steele  family  being  swept  away. 
Talmagc  Waterbury's  wife  died,  and 
I  think  it  was  the  same  year  the 
youngest  daughter  also  died,  and  the 
family  were  nearly  all  sick.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  the  Waterbury 
family,  poor,  sick,  discouraged  and 
disheartened,  made  their  way  back  to 
Eastern  New  York.  Afterwards, 
most  of  this  family  made  Michigan 
their  home,  where  one  son  and  three 
daughters  and  their  decendants  still 
reside ;  the  other  remaining  daughter, 
now  a  worthy  matron,  mother  of  a 
large  family,  resides  in  Albany  county. 
New  York.  Though  not  myself  a 
pioneer  here,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
foregoing  that  the  Waterburys  did 
something  towards  opening  up  this 
new  country.  Well  do  I  remember, 
though  but  a  lad  of  six  then,  the  sad 
spectacle  at  father's,  in  Schoharie, 
New  York,  on  the  return  of  uncle, 
with  his  large  family  of  motherless 
children. 


OTHER   SETTLERS. 

Of  another  of  the  pioneer  families 
we  liave  been  furnished  a  short 
sketch:  In  January,  182 1,  Elijah 
Dwelle  and  family  came  on  from 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  here  (then 
Ogontz),  and  in  the  fall  moved  to 
Venice,  then  the  prospective  city  on 
the  bay.  Venice  was  several  times 
the  size  of  Ogontz,  and  boasted  two 
docks  and  two  good  sized  warehouses ; 
while  here  there  was  simply  a  small 
dock  and  no  warehouse  to  speak  of. 
The  third  large  warehouse  was  soon 
after  built  at  Venice,  and  there  (at 
Venice)  the  steamers  landed  when 
steam  navigation  opened  up  on  the 
lakes.  Among  the  early  settlers  at 
Venice,  and  at  this  time  the  business 
men  there,  we  ^ote  :  Dr.  Anderson, 
father  of  Geo.  J.  Anderson,  of  San- 
dusky ;  Charles  Lindsey,  Major  Bar- 
rett and  Major  Falley.  A  Rev.  Mr. 
Coe  was  missionary  among  the  In> 
dians,  and  had  an  Indian  school  of 
about  30  scholars  at  Venice.  The 
descendants  of  some  of  those  named 
above  are  still  among 'us,  while  of 
others  we  have  learned  but  little. 

The  following  spring  the  Dwelle's 
took  up  their  residence  on  Martin's 
Point,  where  they  lived  about  three 
years.  Mr.  Dwelle  spent  a  large  part 
of  his  time  in  trapping  and  hunting 
— in  fact,  this  is  what  he  came  West 
for — and  his  old  twist-bore  rifle, 
among  the  flrst  manufactured  in  this 
country,  is  still  in  possession  of  his 
son — quaint  and  peculiar  in  construc- 
tion, and  still  powerful  in  execution, 
as  when  used  so  effectively  by  the 
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sturdy  old  pioneer.  The  English 
rilie  of  this  date  had  the  straight, 
lengthwise  bore,  but  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity brought  out  the  twist  or  screw 
bore,  much  more  reliable  and  accur- 
ate, which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  English.  The  old  musket  and 
powder  horn  are  also  in  the  family, 
kept  as  souvenirs. 

From  the  Point  they  moved,  in  the 
fall  of  1824,  to  Portage,  near  the 
plaster  bed.  At  this  time  Mr-  Dwelle 
was  the  owner  of  a  fine  pair  of  cattle j 
no  small  acquisition  in  those  days,  but 
by  some  mishap  he  lost  one  of  his 
oxen,  accidentally.  He  now  traded 
the  odd  ox  to  Col.  Lockwood  for  a 
farm  at  Presque  Isle — 75^  acres — to 
which  place  he  moved,  and  there 
lived  about  two  years. 

A  NIGHT   OF   ArROR. 

The  land  was  low,  and  the  spring 
after  their  settling  on  it,  during  a 
heavy  nor*easter  one  night,  the  water 
overflowed  the  premises  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  standing  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  fully  two  feet  deep.  Mr.  B. 
F.  Dwelle,  in  relating  this  circumstance, 
said :  "  Mother  first  made  the  dis- 
covery. In  the  night  she  put  her 
hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  it  went  into 
the  water.'*  They  then  got  up  to  ex- 
amine their  situation.  During  the 
fore  part  of  the  night  the  water  Had 
closed  in  on  them,  and  now  there  was 
naught  around  about  the  house  but  a 
wilderness  of  water,  covered  with 
floodwood,  logs  and  timber,  and 
withal  a  driving  storm  of  snow. 
The  house  being  but  one  story,  the 
family,  to  keep  out  of  the  water, 
occupied    beds,    chairs,    tables    and 


other  furniture,  and  watched  and 
waited  until  morning.  When  tardy 
daylight  came,  the  prospect  was  any- 
thing but  cheering.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  fire  had  all  been  put  out, 
and  there  were  no  friction  matches 
then  to  relight  it,  and  had  they  a 
light,  there  was  no  place  to  build  a' 
fire,  as  the  water  was  two  feet  deep 
on  the  hearth.  It  had  been  a  long, 
dreary  night,  and  daylight  did  not 
seem  to  relieve  them,  for,  as  they 
looked  abroad,  it  was  one  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  on  all  sides,  and  they 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  nor 
from  what  direction  help  could  come. 
When  the  Lockwood  family  arose 
that  morning  and  looked  out,  they 
took  in  the  situation,  and,  rallying  £ill 
the  able-bodied  men,  started  to  rescue 
any  of  the  Dwelles  still  alive,  for  they 
more  than  half  believed  that  all  of  the 
family  were  drowned.  According  to 
Mr.  Brown  Lockwood,  one  of  that 
expedition,  they  verily  believed  there 
was  not  a  living  person  in  the  house. 
By  going  around  on  the  highest 
ground,  Mr.  Lockwood  states,  they 
finally  reached  the  house,  though  in 
doing  so  they  got  into  and  waded 
through  water  up  to  their  armpits. 
The  family  they  found  alive  and  well, 
and  soon  after  all  started  for  a  knoll 
that  stood  above  the  water,  some  dis  • 
tance  off,  men,  woman  and  bo}s 
wading — the  men  carrying  the  girls 
on  their  backs — through  the  water 
and  a  pitiless  snow  storm.  Mr. 
Dwelle  took  over  a  tent  and  pitched 
it  on  this  rise  of  ground,  got  over 
bedding  and  clothing  to  make  them 
comfortable,  started  a  fire,  and  here 
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the  family  camped  out  until  the  water  there  are  now  living  B.  F.  Dwelle,  of 

subsided,  and  then  moved  back  into  Sandusky,  and  S.  S.  Dwelle,  of  Kel- 

the  house.     They  were  thus  drowned  ley's  Island,  both  of  whom  came  on 

or  driven    out    three   several    times  here  with  their  father  and  mother  in 

within  two  years,  when  they  betook  1821,  and  a   daughter,   Mary,  bom 

themselves  to  higher  ground.     Of  the  after  they  came  West.     She  is  Mrs. 

Dwelle    family,   as    then  composed,  Byron  Hartshorn,  on-  the  Peninsula. 
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THE  ABOEIGINAL  FIEE  LANDS. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  FIRE  LANDS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  AT 

CENTERTON,  MARCH  20TH,  1878. 


BY   S.    A.    WILDMAN,    ESQ.,    OF   NORWALK. 


Lands  of  mighty  woods  and  grassy 
prairie  !  Lands  untilled  and  track- 
less, save  where  narrow  foolpaths 
have  been  worn  by  moccasined  feet ! 
The  Fire  Lands  of  a  past  century  ! 

There  was  a  tinje  wheYi  no  white 
man's  foot  had  pressed  the  soil,  and 
no  white  man's  ax  had  waked  the 
echoes  of  the  slumbering  woods ; 
when  the  only  title  deeds  to  these, 
your  farms,  were  the  bow  and  full 
quiver  of  the  red  man. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no 
settler's  cabin  in  all  the  Fire  Lands. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  was 
yet  to  wear  away  before  the  vanguard 
of  civilization  should  begin  its  slow 
advance  along  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  into  what  was  then  the  wild 
wilderness  of  the  far  West,  but  is  now 
ail  vocal  v'ith  the  busy  hum  of  human 
life. 

It  may  l)e  that  to  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  race  of  men  without 
literature,  science,  or  culture,  and  des- 
titute of  all  arts  save  of  war  and  the 
chase,  and  those  the  rudest,  may  not 
afford  such  profitable  instruction  as 


to  read  the  records  of  the  classic 
nations  of  antiquity,  while  vve  marvel 
at  the  traces  which  they  have  left  us  of 
their  luxurious  wealth,  their  high  cul- 
ture and  refinement. 

Plunging  into  the  gloomy  depths  of 
these  western  woods,  we  shall  not 
find  broken  and  majestic  architecture, 

moss -clad   temples  and    time -stained 

■ 

marble  sculpture,  telling  of  a  civiliza- 
tion high  as  our  own,  buried  under 
the  weight  of  accumulated  centuries. 
The  only  broken  columns  that  we 
shall  find  are  the  prostrate  trunks  of 
mighty  forest  trees  ;  the  only  marble 
the  unquarried  and  unchiseled  marble 
of  the  rock.  But  if  there  is  not  such 
profit  in  the  study  of  ancient  America 
as  of  ancient  Europe  and  Asia,  there 
is  still  the  fascinating  interest  which 
ever  clings  to  mystery.  There  is  so 
much  that  we  do  not  know  and  can 
never  hope  to  know  about  the  origin, 
history  and  characteristics  of  our  pre- 
decessors on  this  continent,  that  we 
find  a  strange  charm  in  supplying  our 
lack  of  knowledge  with  the  creations 
of   the   imagination.     In   the  hoary 
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ruins  and  records  of  the  old  world, 
we  liave  a  completed  picture  of  the 
civilized  past,  full  of  wondrous  beauty 
of  form  and  color  ;  but  of  the  savage 
past  of  the  new  world,  we  have  only 
a  dim  outline,  embracing,  rather  than 
forms  and  colors,  vague  suggestions 
and  sombre  shadows, 

INDUCEMENTS   TO   THE   STUDY. 

There  are  reasons  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  study  that  should  in- 
duce the  most  careful  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  the  red  men  and 
the  life  they  led.  They  were  not  our 
ancestors,  but  they  occupied  the 
lands  whereon  now  stand  our  homes. 
Their  bones  are  in  our  soil,  and  be- 
side them  the  flint  arrow  heads  and 

• 

stone  battle  axes — their  handiwork. 
If,  indeed,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed 
haunt  those  spots  on  earth  where 
their  lives  were  spent,  the  shades  of 
many  a  Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha 
must  tread  nightly  the  highways  and 
the  byways  of  town  and  country, 
marveling  at  the  miracles  that  have 
been  wrought  since  the  breath  of  life 
was  in  their  bodieis,  and  with  fleet 
foot  and  flying  arrow  they  chased  the 
brown  deer  through  wood  and  over 
prairie,  or  sat,  beading  moccasins,  by 
the  wigwam  door. 

The  study  of  aboriginal  life  is  the 
study  of  human  nature  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  of  alx)riginal  life  in 
America,  the  study  has  the  more  in- 
terest, from  the  fact  tliat  the  Ameri- 
can seems  one  of  the  highest  types, 
if  not  the  highest  tyi)e,  of  man  in  the 
savage  state.  He  possessed  (I  speak 
of  the  American  Indian  of  a  genera- 
tion long  departed)  dignified  pride, 


courage,  and  unflinching  fortitude. 
In  manly  attributes,  he  compared 
favorably  with  the  primitive  tribes  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  African  and  Australian  was  a 
nature's  nobleman.  He  was  a  be- 
liever in  man's  immortality,  and  his 
religion  was  purer  than  that  of  many 
a  more  enlightened  people. 

SOURCES   OF   INFORMATION. 

In  any  investigation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  life  of  the  Indian,  we  should 
not  forget  that  his  only  records  are 
written  by  his  enemies ;  that  he  has 
left  us  no  chronicles  of  the  momen- 
tous events  of  his  history,  no  litera- 
ture from  which  we  might  gather  a 
clearer  insight  into  his  nature.  But, 
fortunately  for  his  fame,  in  the  narra- 
tives which  white  discoverers  and 
white  pioneers  have  left  us  of  their 
intercourse  and  wars  with  the  abor- 
iginal tribes,  the  conduct  of  the  red 
man  often  enough  stands  out  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  that  of  his  chroni- 
clers, to  teach  us  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  totally  depraved  creature. 

Since  the  white  man  landed  on 
American  shores,  and  began  to  found 
settlements  and  colonies  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  accumulation  of  materials 
has  begun,  which  the  student  of  In- 
dian character  and  history  has  to-day 
at  hand.  These  materials  have  been 
drawn  from  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  the  explorer,  the  settler, 
the  missionary  and  the  hunter.  More 
than  one  pale  faced  captive, 'escaped 
or  ransomed  from  Indian  cai)tors,  has 
returned  to  civilization  to  put  on 
record  what  he  has  seen  and  felt  of 
Indian   manners  and   customs.     The 
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materials  for  the  study  would  at  first 
view  seem  abundant;  but  when  we 
remember  that  our  pioneers  lived  but 
on  the  borderland  of  the  Indian  do- 
main, that  they  had  no  such  commer- 
cial and  friendly  relations  with  their 
red  neighbors  as  would  induce  or 
even  permit  extended  and  free  travel 
among  the  tribes  scattered  all  across 
the  continent,  and  that  their  treatment 
of  the  people  whom  they  called  and 
considered  savages,  was  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  encourage  such  relations,  we 
shall  realize  that  our  information  is 
meagre  and  inaccurate.  An  Ameri- 
can or  an  Englishman  may  gain  a 
clear  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the 
German,  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Italian  ;  but  take  away  the  privileges 
of  his  passport  and  all  knowledge 
afiforded  by  continental  literature; 
destroy  all  international  trade  except 
a  trifling  system  of  barter  along  the 
coasts,  and  the  knowledge  that  can 
be  obtained  from  such  sources  of  in- 
formation as  remain,  must  be  meagre 
abd  not  always  trustworthy. 

It  is  from  such  sources  that  we  draw 
whatever  knowledge  we  have  of  abor- 
iginal America. 

ABORIGINAL   AMERICA  AND   ITS   INHAB- 
ITANTS. 

But,  taking  up  such  broken  threads 
of  knowledge  as  are  given  us,  let  us 
weave  them  together  as  well  as  we 
can.  Let  us  bring  to  our  aid  imagin- 
ation and  conjecture,  based  upon  such 
facts  as  we  have,  and  see  if  we  can- 
not form  some  realization  of  what 
America  was  and  Americans  were  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  conquering 
white  man;    stepping  at  first  upon 


this  field  of  inquiry,  broad  as  the 
continent,  because  we  may  form  a 
better  idea*  of  our  own  aboriginal 
Fire  Lands  by  taking  in  advance  a 
more  extended  view. 

From,  ocean  to  ocean  the  new 
world  was  a  wilderness.  Its  magnifi- 
cent forests  and  its  grassy  plains  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  copper- skinned 
men,  who  disputed  the  lordship  of  the 
land  with  wild  beasts  of  prey. 

Some  of  these  tribes  were  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  and  lived  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  iruits  of  the  chase. 
Others  had  towns  and  villages  along 
pleasant  river  banks,  and  peacefully 
but  rudely  cultivated  such  products 
of  the  earth  as  maize,  squashes,  beans 
and  tobacco. 

The  aborigines  of  North  America 
were  divided  into  several  great  fami- 
lies. I  shall  speak  of  those  only,  at 
present,  whose  territory  was  bounded 
by  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  in 
the  snowy  north,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  rich  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
Aztec  and  Toltec. 

Inhabiting  the  country  so  bounded 
was  the  North  American  Indian,  dis- 
tinctively so  called,  varying  somewhat 
in  his  numerous  tribal  divisions,  but 
possessing  always  a  marked  character, 
which  distinguished  him  from  the 
barbarian  of  any  other  continent. 

THE   ALGONQUINS. 

South  of  the  country  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
territory  thus  bounded,  was  the  great 
family  of  the  Algonquins.  Their 
domain  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic.    Some 
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of  its  tribes  had  their  habitation 
among  the  snows  of  Canada,  and 
others  dwelt  among  the  mt)untains  of 
Virginia.  Its  people  were  as  nomadic 
as  the  Arabs,  roaming  from  one  hunt- 
ing ground  to  another,  and  despising 
the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of 
agriculture. 

Although  the  Algonquins  were 
already  declining  in  numbers  when 
the  white  men  began  to  plant  settle- 
ments in  New  England  and  Virginia, 
they  were  still  influential  enough  to 
leave  the  impress  of  their  power  on 
the  early  colonial  history,  and  many 
are  the  famous  Algonquin  names 
which  the  white  pioneers  of  those 
days  have  placed  upon  their  records. 
Such  are  the  names  of  Samoset,  Mas- 
sasoit,  and  the  greatest  of  the  three. 
King  Philip,  of  the  Wampanoags ; 
and  such  are  the  names  of  Powhattan 
and  Pocahontas,  father  and  daughter. 
The  earliest  English  colonists  were 
more  familiar  with  the  Algonquin 
tribes  than  with  those  of  any  other 
family,  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Labrador  to  North  Carolina,  was 
Algonquin  territory.  Along  this 
coast,  in  the  days  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Jamestown  colonies,  were  scat- 
tered the  villages  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Pequods,  Wampanoags  and 
Narragansetts,  the  Delawares  and 
Mohegans,  with  other  tribes,  known 
to  the  quaint  white  chroniclers  of  the 
period,  and  often  named  upon  the 
pages  of  their  history.  Nearer  the 
center  of  the  country,  where  now  are 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio,  were  the  Chippewas, 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  Kickapoos,   Shaw- 


nees,  Ottawas,  Potawatomies  and 
Miamis.  All  these,  with  many 
others,  were  Algonquin  tribes,  re- 
sembling each  other  strongly  in  man- 
ners aiyi  customs,  and  having  lan- 
guages easily  traced  to  a  common 
origin. 

THE   HURON-IROQUOIS. 

In  the  middle  of  this  wide  territory 
was  a  triangular  tract  of  country  ly- 
ing on  both  sides  of  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  embracing  a  part  of 
Canada,  the  eastern  half  of  Ohio, 
the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  nearly  all  of  New  York.  It  was 
the  territory  of  another  great  family 
of  tribes  —  the  Huron-Iroquois — a 
brave  and  patriotic  people,  of  per- 
haps a  higher  character  than  that  of 
the  Algonquins.  They  built  towns 
and  villages  and  tilled  the  soil,  not 
neglecting,  meanwhile,  the  more  ex- 
citing pursuits  of  the  chase  and  war. 

The  principal  tribes  of  this  family 
were  the  Hurons  proper,  or  Wyan- 
dots ;  the  Eries  and  Andastes ;  the 
Tuscaroras,  who  at  one  time  inhab- 
ited a  part  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  but  ultimately  joined  their 
kinsmen  in  the  north ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Iroquois  proper,  or  the  renowned 
confederacy  of  New  York,  composed 
of  the  kindred  tribes  of  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks,  and  known  as  the  Five 
Nations,  which  title  was  subsequently 
changed  to  that  of  the  Six  Nations, 
when  they  had  been  joined  by  the 
Tuscaroras. 

To  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
great  families  of  red  men,  belonged 
every  tribe  which  had  a  habitation  or 
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hunting  grounds  within  the  limits  of 
the  Fire  Lands  at  the  coming  of  the 
I>ale-faces ;  and  hence  to  us  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  character  and 
the  history  of  the  Algonquins  and  the 
Huron- Iroquois  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

FAMILIES   OF    OTHER   TRIBES. 

The  other  great  Indian  families 
once  inhabiting  the  vast  domain  o 
what  are  now  the  United  Stisites,  were 
the  Cherokees  of  Tennessee;  the 
Mobilian  nations  of  the  tract  of 
country  between  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  the  Atlantic;  the  Dakotas,  whose 
great  territory  extended  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi 
river;  the  Shoshones,  Athabascans, 
Califomians  and  others,  occupying 
the  rest  of  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  Dakota  territory,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  census- 
takers  to  tell  us  how  many  warriors 
and  did  men,  how  many  squaws  and 
pappooses,  each  tribe  could  count. 
We  can  almost  as  accurately  enum- 
erate the  howling  wolves  of  the  wil- 
derness as  we  can  the  red- skinned 
men  who  disputed  with  them  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  But  from  the 
narratives  of  the  hunters  and  travelers 
we  gather  this :  That  the  woods  did 
not  swarm  with  human  beings ;  that 
there  were  wide  tracts  of  country  un- 
crofised  by  Indian  trails  ;  that  there 
were  no  great  cities  of  red  men  north 
of  the  Golf  of  Mexico ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  land  was  sparsely 
inhabitedi  the  towns  and  villages 
small  and  rude^  and  the  moccasin 


trails  not  covered,  like  our  highways, 
with  the  dust  of  continual  travel. 

THE  PRIMITIVE   FIRE   LANDS. 

I  have  been  outlining  the  condition 
of  half  the  northern  continent.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wide  wilderness 
whiqh  it  comprised, 'on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  were  green  and 
fertile  lands,  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  Sandusky,  Huron  and  Ver- 
million. 

They  were  prairie  and  woodland, 
well  watered,  and  abounding  in  game. 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  no 
wandering  tribes  of  red  men,  whose 
highest  idea  of  liappiness  was  em- 
bodied in  a  paradise  of  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds,  should  not  have  lingered 
along  these  river  banks,  where,  even 
in  the  days  of  our  own  pioneers, 
whose  memory  we  cherish,  the  feath- 
ered arrow  of  the  Indian  never 
searched  vainly  for  a  victim. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here, 
in  one  group  of  counties,  a  part  of 
which  we  are,  by  that  process  of  lan- 
guage petrifaction  which  has  left 
upon  our  lakes  and  rivers,  States  and 
Territories,  the  names  which  were 
familiar  and  expressive  words  to  the 
tribes  of  people  whose  graves  are  all 
about  us,  we  have  six  Indian  titles : 
Erie,  Sandusky  and  Ottawa ;  Huron, 
Seneca  and  Wyandot. 

THE   LOST   ERIES. 

All  these  names  but  one  were  tribal 
designations;  but  not  all  the  tribes 
whose  names  have  been  so  perpetu- 
ated, had  any  habitation  on  the  Fire 
Lands  within  the  memory  of  white 
men.  Ottawas,  Hurons  or  Wyandots 
and  Senecas,  there  were  among  the 
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pioneer  settlers  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century;  but  long  before  that, 
naught  but  a  memory  remained  of  the 
Eries,  that  proud,  fierce  tribe,  whose 
war  with  the  Five  Nations  of  New 
York  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing traditions  of«pre-historic  America. 
The  Eries,  it  is  said,  -dreaded  the 
combination  of  five  such  tribes  as, 
united,  made  up  the  Iroquois  Five 
Nations.  They  endeavored  to  crush 
the  confederacy  in  its  inception, 
but  were  themselves  defeated,  with 
terrible  slaughter,  between  Canan- 
daigua  Lake  and  the  Genessee  river. 
They  were  driven  from  their  ancient 
home  at  the  foot  of  the  great  lake 
which  still  bears  their  name,  and 
found  a  new  habitation  in  the  far 
West.  There  is  a  tradition  that  many 
years  later  a  war  party  of  their  de- 
scendants returned  from  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  attacked  the  Senecas, 
who  had  settled  upon  the  fatherland 
of  the  Eries;  but  the  result  was  a 
second  crushing  defeat,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Erie  race,  unless  a 
remnant  of  it  was  left  beyond  the 
king  of  rivers  to  mingle  with  the  red 
races  of  the  West. 

This  is  the  tradition,  as  given  by 
venerable  chiefs  of  the  Senecas  and 
Tonawandas  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Whether  correct  in  its  details  or  not, 
it  seems  certain  that  long  before  the 
settlement  of  the  Fire  Lands  the  race 
of  Eries  was  extinct  or  blended  with 
other  tribes.  As  long  ago  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
they  probably  occupied  northern 
Ohio,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the   famous  pictured  rocks  on 


Kelley's  Island  have  been  supposed 
by  Shingwauk,  the  Little  Pine,  an 
Indian  archaeologist,  to  refer  to  the 
wars  of  this  lost  nation. 

TRIBES    IS  THE  FIRE  LANDS. 

What  Indian  tribes  inhabited  the 
Fire  Lands  long  before  the  building 
of  the  first  white  man's  cabin,  we 
Cannot  certainly  know. 
'  Champlain,  the  first  resident  Gov- 
ernor of  New  -  France,  or  Lower 
Canada,  who  learned  much  concern- 
ing the  various  tribes  dwelling  along 
the  great  lakes  from  1603  to  1635, 
was  able  to  give  little  information 
about  what  he  described  as  the 
Neutral  Nation,  living  south  of  Lake 
Erie.  During  that  period  Ohio  was 
to  white  men  an  unexplored  and  mys- 
terious waste  of  gloomy  woods,  and  a 
hundred  slow  years  had  yet  to  roll 
away  before  much  more  was  to  be 
known  concerning  it.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Eries  the  greater  part  of  Ohio 
was  never  so  much  the  peculiar  terri- 
tory of  any  one  nation  as  the  com- 
mon hunting  ground  of  many. 

As  white  settlements  increased 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
natives  were  crowded  more  and  more 
toward  the  setting  sun,  tribes  and 
remnants  of  tribes,  whose  homes  had 
been  in  the  East,  wandered  into  Ohio 
and  lingered  there,  until  the  advanc- 
ing army  of  civilization  pressed  them 
still  further  toward  their  ultimate 
destiny. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the 
chronicles  of  our  pioneers  we  find 
mention  of  so  many  diverse  tribes. 
They  were  sojourners,  most  of  them. 
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rather  than  permanent  dwellers  upon 
the  Fire  Lands.  The  land  may  have 
seemed  almost  as  strange  to  them  as 
to  our  fathers. 

On  the  pages  of  the  Pioneer,  the 
magazine  of  your  society,  the  earliest 
white  settlers  on  the  Fire  Lands  have 
recorded  these  names  of  the  tribes 
which  had  representatives  here  during 
the  first  years  of  this  century.:  Of  the 
Algonquin  family,  the  Miamis  or 
Maumees,  the  Tawas  or  Ottawas,  the 
Chippeways  or  Ojibways,  the  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnees  and  Potawatomies ; 
and  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family, 
the  Wyandots  or  Hurons  proper,  and 
the  Senecas,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
had  hunting  grounds  upon  the  Fire 
Lands. 

THE   FAMILIAR   WYANDOTS.     " 

Of  these  tribes,  that  of  the  Wyan- 
dots is  perhaps  oftenest  mentioned  by 
the  pioneers.  The  people  of  this 
tribe  lived  for  the  most  part  along 
the  Sandusky  river  for  many  years 
after  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
palefaces  had  sprung  up  all  over  the 
Fire  Lands.  The  Wyandots  and 
Hurons '  were  the  same  people,  the 
latter  name  being  the  one  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  French. 

In  the  years  when  the  Iroquois  were 
waging  their  relentless  wars  against 
the  Eries,  the  Wyandots  lived  on  the 
Canada  side  of  the  lakes,  although 
they  seem  sometimes  to  have  extended 
their  hunting  excursions  as  far  south 
as  the  regions  about  the  mouths  of 
the  Miami  and  Sandusky. 

They  also  became  involved  in  war 
with  the  powerful  Iroquois,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Eries,  the  Wyandots 


also  were,  as  a  nation,  almost  exter- 
minated by  the  seemingly  invincible 
confederacy  of  New  York.  But,  in 
later  da}s,  after  the  Eries  had  ceased 
to  be  known  in  Ohio,  and  the  strife 
with  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  had 
ended,  remnants  of  the  Wyandots 
hunted  and  planted  com  along  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Sandusky,  or  Sah- 
un-dus'kee,  as  they  called  it — a  com- 
pound word  of  their  language,  mean- 
ing, freely  translated,  **  clear  water.'* 
There  was  preserved  among  them  a 
tradition  of  their  migration  across  the 
lakes,  impelled  by  a  great  famine  to 
search  for  new  hunting  grounds. 
They  built  their  "  big  fire  **  or  chief 
town,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  an 
ancient  map,  published  in  1 755,  shows 
the  location  of  others  of  their  vil- 
lages along  the  river.  These  settle- 
ments flourished,  and  the  Wvandots 
became,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  in  this  region. 
There  is  frequent  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Fire  Lands  pioneers 
of  parties  of  these  Sandusky  river 
Wyandots  who  crossed  the  Fire  Lands 
in  search  of  game. 

THE  SENECAS. 

In  smaller  numbers  on  the  Fire 
Lands  were  the  Senecas,  a  remnant 
of  the  once  powerful  nation  which, 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  a  century  and  a  half 
before  had  crushed  the  Wyandots  and 
the  Eries.  The  white  settlements  had 
become  numerous  through  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Five  Nations  had  held 
dominion.  The  star  of  the  Senecas 
was  waning.  They  had  no  longer 
the  leadership  of  such  chieftains  as 
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Red  Jacket,  the  warrior-orator,  and, 
driven  by  the  dominant  Caucasian 
race,  they  were  drifting  slowly  across 
the  country  toward  the  great  plains 
of  the  West. 

Besides  these  two  representatives 
of  the  Huron  Iroquois  family,  there 
were  no  others  on  the  Fire  Lands  in 
the  days  of  our  pioneers. 

The  Algonquins,  however,  were 
here,  not  in  such  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals, probably,  but  more  numer- 
ously represented  in  names  of  tribes. 

TRIBES   ON   THE   HURON. 

Among  these  I  note  the  Delawares, 
the  Renappi  or  Lenni-Lenape,  as  they 
called  themselves,  the  kindred  of  the 
Mohigans,  with  whom  every  reader 
of  Cooper's  Leather- Stocking  tales 
feels  a  friendly  acquaintance.  These 
Delawares  lived  along  the  banks  of 
the  Huron  river,  the  most  of  them  in 
Milan  township.  With  them  were 
mingled  the  Ottawas  or  **  Tawas,**  as 
many  of  the  white  settleis  called 
them.  The  one  people  had  come 
from  the  East,  where  for  years  they 
had  lived  among  the  other  Algonquin 
tribes  of  the  Atlantic  States;  the 
other  had  come  from  the  northwest, 
and,  in  perfect  peace,  both  had  united 
their  fortunes  in  the  pleasant  valley 
of  the  Huron.  Upon  the  picturesque 
site  of  the  town  of  Milan  they  built 
their  village  Pequotting,  and  there 
and  in  that  vicinity,  for  many  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  pale-faces, 
they  hunted,  fished,  and  raised  corn 
on  the  fertile  river  flats.  Among 
them  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
working  with  tireless  patience  for  the 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  of  the 


savages,  had  established  a  church;  and 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1 812,  which  was  disastrous  to  the 
Pequotting  mission,  the  zeal  of  these 
humble  but  devoted  teachers  of 
Christianity  had  met  with  great  re- 
ward. One  of  the  historians  of 
Clarksfield,  writing  in  the  Pioneer  of 
November,  1858,  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  that  township,  bears  this 
testimony : 

'*  The  Indians  were,  in  general, 
peaceful.  They  often  called  upon  us 
and  partook  of  such  food  as  we  had. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  of  them 
would  lodge  all  night,  and  appeared 
thankful ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  that  early  day  there  were 
strong  marks  of  missionary  training 
among  the  savage  race  in  our  vicin- 
ity. »* 

I  believe  that  it  was  these  Dele- 
wares  and  Ottawas  of  Pequotting  who 
were  accustomed  to  make  maple  sugar 
on  the  river  flats  west  of  Norwalk, 
and  whose  trail  lay  along  the  ridge 
where  now  is  Main  street,  the  pleasant 
maple  shaded  avenue  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  town. 

ALGONQUIN  VISITORS. 

The  other  Algonquin  tribes,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  had  no 
fixed  residence  on  or  near  the  Fire 
Lands,  but,  pursuant  to  their  nomadic 
habits,  they  made  occasional  visits  to 
this  section  of  the  country.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Chippewas,  Miamis  and  Potawato- 
mies.  They  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  country  west  and  northwest  of  us. 
The  Shawnees  were  of  southern 
origin.    They  had  a  tradition  that 
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their  ancestors  came  from  some  for- 
eign land,  across  the  sea. 

According  to  French  accounts,  the 
tribe  of  Chippewas  or  Ojibways  is 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  a  power- 
ful and  brave  race,  and  their  war 
with  the  Sioux,  which  was  waged  for 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after 
the  whites  first  knew  them,  and  we 
know  not  for  how  long  before,  is  one 
of  the  memorable  events  of  Indian 
history,  and  is  the  surest  proof  of  the 
indomitable  courage  and  pride  of 
both  tribes. 

The  territory  of  the  Chippewas  was 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  their  chief  town, 
Chegoimegon,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
kept  a  perpetual  fire  burning. 

They  were  a  tall,  well- formed  race, 
of  easy  manners,  Mkd  their  language 
was  praised  by  tne  French  as  the 
court  language  of  the  aborigines. 

Bands  of  Indians  of  the  tribes 
which  I  have  mentioned  hunted  and 
fished  over  most  and  probably  all  the 
townships  of  the  Fire  Lands;  but, 
except  Pequotting,  they  had  no  vil- 
lage in  either  Erie  county  or  Huron 
at  the  time  of  the  first  white  settle- 
ments. 

TWO  FAMOUS  CHIEFS. 

So  many  years  have  slipped  away 
since  the  last  red  man  vanished  from 
the  Fire  Lands,  like  a  departing  ghost 
of  a  dead  and  buried  past,  that  we 
can  DOW  but  dimly  trace  even  the 
tribal  distinctions  and  names  of  these 
strange  children  of  the  woods.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  names,  and  faint  the 
memories^  of  the  individual  warriors 


and  chieftains  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  But  before  they  are 
all  forever  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
past,  let  us  rescue  and  keep  bright 
the  names  and  fame  of  Seneca  John 
and  Ogontz,  the  Ottawa,  two  noble 
representatives  of  the  better  class  of 
Algonquin  and  Iroquois. 

In  those  days  the  red  men  were  in 
a  transition  state.  They  had  been 
savages,  with  all  the  cruelty,  the  bad 
passions  and  the  ignorance  of  sav- 
agery; but  now,  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  whites  they  were 
learning  many  of  the  mean  vices, 
with  a  few  of  the  virtues  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  missionary  and  the  trader 
were  working  side  by  side,  but  not  in 
harmony,  and  too  often  the  good 
work  of  the  one  was  destroyed  by  the 
bad  work  wrought  by  the  other. 

In  such  a  period  the  characters  of 
John,  the  Seneca,  and  of  Ogontz,  the 
Ottawa,  stand  out  in  bold  and  pleas- 
ing relief.  In  the  frequent  mention 
of  these  two  chiefs  by  the  early 
chroniclers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  I  have 
been  able  to  find  no  word  of  dis- 
paragement concerning  either  of 
them. 

The  Seneca  was  accustomed  to 
hunt  in  the  southwest  part  of  Huron 
county.  The  early  settlers  of  Peru 
and  Ripley  especially  always  wel- 
comed him  to  their  neighborhood, 
and  some  of  them  have  placed  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter. He  could  speak  but  little 
EDglish,  but  was  always  friendly  to 
the  settlers,  and  was  brave,  honest 
and  trustworthy. 

Ogontz  was  better  known  in  the 
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region  of  Sandusky,  which  was  one  of 
his  favorite  resorts  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  He  is  described  as  a 
chief  of  stately  form  and  noble  bear- 
ing, and,  like  Seneca  John,  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  character  a  nature's 
nobleman,  while,  unlike  John,  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  French  a 
high  degree  of  culture. 

The  tragedy  which  ended  the  career 
of  each  of  these  hunter  and  warrior 
chiefs  illustrates  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  their  race.  Seneca  John  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and,  having 
been  condemned  by  his  own  tribe, 
was  unhesitatingly  slain,  his  own 
brother  being  his  executioner. 
Ogortz,  years  before  his  death,  had 
killed  in  self-defense  a  rival  chief,  and 
had  adopted  the  latter's  son,  who, 
even  in  his  boyhood,  cherished  a  de- 
sire to  avenge  his  father's  death. 
The  boy  grew  up,  and,  when  the 
opportunity  offered,  took  the  life  o| 
the  brave,  kind  Ogontz,  who  had 
been  a  second  father  to  him,  better 
than  the  first. 

These  two  men,  John  and  Ogontz, 
the  Seneca  and  the  Ottawa,  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Algonquin,  are  the 
type  of  the  aboriginal  native  of 
America,  uncorrupted  by  association 
with  the  white  men.  The^'  lived  and 
died,  the  one  an  ignorant  savage,  the 
other  an  educated  gentleman,  but 
both  by  nature  proud,  noble  and 
manly,  the  proof  that  the  red  man 
was  not  always  in  his  present  statcf  of 
miserable  degradation. 

•         THE   PAST   RESTORED. 

Any  view  of  Indian  life  and  char- 


acter is  incomplete  which  fails  to  take 
in  its  surroundings.  -  Before  we  can 
have  vividly  before  us  the  life  of  the 
red  man  of  the  Firelands,  we  must 
reconstruct  the  Fire  Lands  themselves 
as  they  were  a  century  ago.  We 
must  clear  away  all  the  marks  of  civi- 
lization ;  we  must  rear  again  the 
mighty  woods,  and  let  the  prairie 
grasses  grow  in  the  rankness  and 
luxuriance  of  nature  ;  we  must  rescue 
from  the  overflowing  waves  of  the  de- 
stroying lake,  the  fertile  lands  on 
which  they  have  encroached,  and  re- 
store the  marsh  lands  along  our 
Huron  river  to  the  tillable  condition 
of  the  past ;  we  must  sweep  all  the 
mill  dams  from  the  rivers,  and  let  the 
lake  muscalonge  and  pickerel,  the 
lawful  prey  of  the  Indian,  ascend  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  Huron  county ; 
we  must  repeopli  the  forests  with 
screaming  panthers,  bears,  and  packs 
of  howling  wolves ;  deer  must  abound 
and  rattlesnakes  must  crawl  in  the 
damp  and  gloomy  woods. 

THE   LIFE  OF  THE   RED   MAN. 

Amid  such  surroundings  as  these, 
the  Indian  warrior  '•eared  his  family. 
His  daily  work  was  hunting  and  trap- 
ping game,  when  he  was  not  on  the 
war  trail  seeking  the  scalps  of  his 
enemies.  According  to  Seneca  John, 
the  hunting  grounds  were  by  agree- 
ment allotted  among  the  tribes,  and, 
doubtless,  encroachments  on  one  an- 
other's territory,  and  disputes  as  to 
boundaries  were  the  fruitful  cause  of 
quarrels  and  bloodshed. 

In  the  autumn  of  every  year  the 
prairies  were  burned  over,  that  the 
abundant  deer  might  be  more  easily 
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tracked  and  hunted  over  the  bare  and 
blackened  soil. 

While  the  young  men  were  engaged 
in  such  pursuits,  the  other  members 
of  the  tribes  remained  at  home.  The 
old  men,  doubtless,  smoked  and  dozed 
away  the  hours,  or,  not  unlike  our 
pioneers,  lived  over  their  youth  in 
tales  of  daring  deeds  when  their  eyes 
were  keen  and  their  arms  strong. 
The  half-naked  children  played  out 
of  doors  by  themselves,  or  impor- 
tuned their  grandfathers  to  make 
them  bows  and  arrows,  or,  maybe,. 
ever  insatiable,  begged  to  be  told  in- 
numerable stories,  entirely  after  the 
manner  of  juvenile  palefaces;  for 
children  are  children  the  world  over. 
The  squaws,  meanwhile,  tied  up  their 
little  pappooses  in  bark  cradles,  which 
they  hung  from  the  limbs  of  trees,  to 
be  rocked  by  the  passing  wind,  and 
then,  meekly  recognizing  the'  exist- 
ence of  a  **  woman's  sphere  *'  and 
their  wifely  duties  to  their  lordly  hus- 
bands, which  had  been  by  the  latter 
circumscribed  and  defined  for  them, 
they  dutifully  brought  the  water, 
gathered  the  fire  wood  and  hoed  the 
com,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  even 
the  strongest  minded  squaws  to  do ; 
and,  while  they  toiled  with  sweating 
£ices  and  aching  backs,  they  longed 
for  the  going  down  of  the  hot  sun 
and  the  sight  of  their  returning 
braves,  with  venison-laden  ponies  or 
belts  full  of  reeking  scalps. 

THE   FAMILY   AFFECTIONS. 

But  shall  we  infer  from  this  slavery 
into  which  the  fashion  of  the  race 
forced  women,  that  there  was  no 
affection  between  h|:^band  and  wife? 


There  was  a  time  when  I  almost 
thought  so;  but  I  have  learned  to 
believe  that  under  all  the  artificial 
and  arbitrary  manners  and  customs 
of  the  world  there  is  a  substratum  of 
human  nature  which  never  varies; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  the  Indian  hus- 
band and  wife  often  loved  one  an- 
other with  an  affection  not  different 
from  that  of  the  palest  faced  Cau- 
casian. 

The  Moravian  missionary,  Hecke- 
welder,  tells  a  touching  story  illustra- 
tive of  such  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
an  Indian  husband  towards  his  wife. 
It  was  in  a  time  of  famine,  and  a  sick 
Indian  woman  expressed  a  longing  for 
some  Indian  corn.  There  was  none 
in  the  region  where  they  lived,  but  a 
trader  liad  a  small  quantity  at  Lower 
Sandusky,  a  hundred  miles  away. 
Thither  the  woman's  husband  rode, 
and,  having  traded  his  horse  for  a 
small  quantity  of  the  precious  com, 
he  returned  on  foot  along  the  weary 
trail,  carrying  it  with  him,  that  he 
might  gladden  the  heart  of  his  lov^d 
wife. 

The  same  human  nature  shone  out 
in  the  love  of  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  red  warrior  was  a  stern 
and  taciturn  man,  and  perhaps  the 
little  ones  oftener  looked  up  to  him 
with  fear  and  awe  than  with  any 
other  emotion ;  but  there  must  have 
been  something  besides  sternness  in 
the  heart  of  that  Wyandot  of  Upper 
Sandusky  who,  while  on  a  hunting 
excursion  east  of  Milan,  lost  a  child 
by  death,  and  carried  the  body  home 
in  his  arms,  that  the  little  one  might 
sleep  in  the  grave  of  its  mother.    By 
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day  and  by  night  he  carried  his  bur- 
den and  his  sorrow,  alone  in  the 
lonely  woods,  until  he  reached  his 
dreary  home.  He  was  an  Indian, 
and  would  shed  no  tears,  but  every 
white  father  who  has  lost  the  first- 
born son  of  his  pride  and  affection, 
can  understand  the  bitterness  of  the 
red  man's  sorrow. 

FAMINE  AND   PESTILENCE. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  the  Indians 
obtained  the  means  of  living  through 
the  winter.  Even  those  tribes  who 
did  not  despise  agriculture  tilled  the 
soil  in  a  superficial  way,  and  often 
had  short  crops.  In  such  a  season, 
their  chief  dependence  was  on  fish 
and  game,  and  even  these  must  at 
times  have  failed  them.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  such  famines  as  that 
which  drove  the  Wyandots  south  of 
the  lake,  according  to  their  tradition, 
was  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence. 
Pestilence,  too,  occasionally  swept 
the  country,  destroying  whole  tribes. 
I  have  spoken  of  Ogontz  as  an 
Ottawa,  but  in  reality,  by  his  own 
statement,  he  was  an  adopted  son  of 
that  tribe,  his  own  parents  having 
died  in  such  a  pestilence  while  he 
was  a  child.  Samoset,  the  Wam- 
panoag,  told  to  the  New  England 
colonists  the  story  of  a  great  plague 
which,  a  few  years  before,  had  almost 
denuded  the  country  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  had  left  many  of  the  tribes 
in  a  feeble  and  desolate  condition. 

THE   ABORIGINAL  LANGUAGES. 

The  tongues  and  dialects  spoken 
by  the  natives  of  America  have  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  study  to  philolo- 
gists.   As  the  Algonquin  tribes  in- 


habited that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  first  settled  by  the  English, 
their  language  gave  to  the  colonists 
several  words,  which  have  almost 
become  a  part  of  our  English  vocabu- 
lary. They  are  such  words  as  wig- 
wam, squaw,  wamptim,  tomahawk, 
sachem,  etc.  The  words  in  the  In- 
dian vocabularies  were  few,  and  it 
became  often  necessary  for  them  to 
express  their  ideas  circuitously,  by 
metaphors  and  other  figures,  and  by 
combinations  of  words,  which,  printed 
together  in  English  books,  have  given 
many  people  the  impression  that  the 
aboriginal  languages  were  full  of  un- 
pronounceable, polysyllabic  words. 
Many  English  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  these  languages  and  dia- 
lects, grammars  and  dictionaries  have 
been  written  of  the  tongues  of  several 
of  the  tribes,  and  comparative  phil- 
ologists have  sought,  by  means  of 
verbal  affinities,  to  trace  the  sources 
and  beginnings  of  the  American 
races. 

PRIMAL  RACES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with 
aboriginal  America  having  more  of 
the  interest  of  unsolved  mystery  than 
this.  As  with  most  mysteries,  if  we 
could  lift  the  curtain  which  hides  from 
us  the  genesis  of  the  people  who  in- 
habited the  continent  before  us,  the 
subject  would  lose  its  fascination. 

In  the  examination  of  this  topic  it 
is  manifest  that  one  must  take  a  wider 
view  than  of  the  tribes  or  remnants 
of  tribes  which  found  a  home  on  the 
Fire  Lands.  He  must  study  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants;  he  must 
examine  languages  and  manners  and 
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customs,    traditions    and     religions, 
characteristics,  physical  and  mental. 

All  these  together  have  not  solved 
the  problem.  The  American  races 
have  been  suppose<l  to  be  akin  to 
some  of  the  Asiatic  families,  but 
their  languages  fail  to  connect  them. 

Tlie  modes  of  life  and  some  of 
their  implements,  however,  indicate 
a  connection  with  all  the  extinct 
races  of  the  old  world  whose  relics 
are  found  in  mounds  and  shell  heaps. 

The  traditions  of  the  American 
tribes  give  little  light  in  the  matter, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  having  no 
written  language,  and  lacking  the 
monumental  records  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  there  are  no  memories  or 
traditions  reaching  back  to  their 
migration  across  the  salt  water.  The 
Athabascans,  to  be  sure,  think  that 
their  ancestors  came  across  the  Paci- 
ficy  and  the  Shawnees  admit  a  foreign 
ancestry,  but  these  beliefs  are  proba- 
bly ideas  which  their  own  imagina- 
tions have  furnished  in  later  centuries, 
having  no  relation  to  the  actual  fact 
of  their  transmigration,  which  must 
have  occurred,  if  at  all,  too  many 
centuries  back  iii  the  past  for  the 
memories  of  men  to  have  preserved 
the  knowledge  of  it. 

It  appears  that  while  there  are 
many  marks  of  similarity  linking  to- 
gether all  the  families  and  tribes  of 
America,  there  are  two  grand  divi- 
sions of  them,  both  having  been  be- 
lieved until  recently  to  have  come 
from  the  northwest.  But  while  this 
is  still,  I  believe,  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  with  regard  to  the 
North  American  Indian  proper,  and, 


perhaps,  the  savages  of  South  Amer- 
ica also,  great  doubts  have  arisen  as 
to  the  strange  nations  who  formerly 
inhabited  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes 
— nations  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquests,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
highly  civilized  as  their  conquerors. 

At  the  time  of  these  conquests  the 
plateau  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico,  was 
occupied  by  seven  nations,  which 
collectively  bore  the  name  of  Nahua- 
thecas.  One  of  the  seven  was  the 
nation  of  Aztecas  or  Aztecs,  by  which 
title  we  have  learned  to  call  all  the 
people  of  Mexico  of  that  period. 
They  had  been  preceded  by  a  still 
more  highly  civilized  people,  called 
the  Toltecs,  who,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  extinct  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quests. 

By  the  traditions  of  the  Nahuathe- 
cas,  they  had  come  originally  from  a 
region  called  Aztlan.  Ite  locality  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  specula- 
tion. It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  it  was  in  Asia,  and  that 
the  Mexican  paintings,  depicting  the 
passage  of  canoes  or  rafts  over  a 
body  of  water,  refer  to  a  transmigra- 
tion from  that  continent.  Most 
writers,  however,  have  supposed 
Aztlan  to  have  been  in  America, 
north  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  the 
river  Gila.  The  doubts  as  to  this 
northern  locality  have  originated 
mainly  from  the  association  in  one 
painting  of  the  hieroglyph  represent- 
ing Aztlan  with  a  teocalli  or  temple, 
by  the  side  of  which  stands  a  palm 
tree,  a  circumstance  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  northern  locality.     These 
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doubts  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  a  people  speaking  the  same 
language  with  the  Aztecs,  and  having 
the  same  habits,  laws  and  religion, 
existed  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua, 
and  at  the  conquest  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  is  now  San  Salva- 
dor, in  Central  America. 

THE   LOST   ATLANTIS. 

Where  and  what,  then,  was  this 
mysterious  Aztlan,  the  dim  traditien 
of  which  links  us  with  the  remote 
past  of  America  ? 

Is  the  tradition  among  the  Greek 
geographers  of  a  mysterious  island  or 
continent  Atlantis,  to  the  northwest 
of  Africa  and  west  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  but  a  mere  coincidence  of 
names?  Is  the  story  of  Plato,  that 
such  a  land  once  existed,  inhabited 
by  a  numerous  and  civilized  people, 
nothing  but  a  myth  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  singular  combinations  of  letters, 
which  we  find  in  the  words  of  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — such 
names  as  Atlas  and  Miltzin,  of  north- 
west Africa,  the  Atlantis  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Aztlan,  Nahuatlecas, 
Tlascaltecas,  Toltecs,  Popocatapetl, 
and  numerous  other  words  having  the 
same  combinations  of  the  consonants 
*'t"  and  *M,"  are  mere  accidents; 
but  there  is  a  certain  fascination 
about  the  theory  that  in  remote  an- 
tiquity a  continent  or  large  island, 
now  submerged  under  the  ceaselessly 
beating  billows  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new  ;  and  that  the 
same  language  named  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains of  Africa  and  was  spoken  by 
the  remote  progenitors  of  the  mys- 


terious people  who  inhabited  Amer- 
ica before  the  coming  of  the  savage 
tribes,  whose  descendants  we  have 
seen. 

THE   MOUND    BUILDERS. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  wan- 
dered far  from  my  theme  of  the 
aboriginal  Fire  Lands,  but  who  of 
you  can  say  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  temple  builders  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mound  Builders  'of 
Ohio  ?  Certain  it  is  that  all  over  the 
Mississippi  valley,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf,  is  written  the  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
people  whom  the  Indians  had  long 
forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew  them, 
when  the  ships  of  Columbus  made 
their  daring  venture  across  the  sea. 

A  page  of  this  evidence  is  written 
in  the  soil  of  the  Fire  Lands.  Along 
the  banks  of  its  watercourses  are 
numerous  earthworks  and  mounds, 
which  were  to  the  red  men,  as  they 
are  to  us,  unexplained  antiquities. 
Above  them,  forest  trees  have  sprung 
up  from  the  seed,  grown  old  and 
gone  to  decay,  while  under  them 
human  bones  were  crumbling  to  dust. 

In  the  townships  of  Huron,  Berlin, 
Vermillion  and  Milan,  of  Erie  county; 
of  Norwalk,  New  Haven  and  Nor- 
wich, of  Huron  county,  and  perhaps 
in  other  localities  of  the  Fire  I^nds, 
are  found  earthworks  of  various 
kinds — some  of  them  mounds  and 
some  fortifications,  and  under  or  near 
them,  almost  invariably,  are  the 
crumbling  and  brittle  bones  of  the 
men  who  were  their  builders.  Not 
all  of  these  works,  perhaps,  were 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  forgotten 
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race  of  people  whom  we  have  dis- 
tiDctively  called  the  Mound  Builders. 
Same  of  them  may  be  the  work  of 
Indian  hands ;  but  as  to  the  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  no  traditions  of 
Delaware  or  Ottawa,  Seneca  or  Wyan- 
dot, reach  back  to  the  time  of  their 
erection.  It  may  be  that  if  any  of 
that  other  vanished  people,  the  Eries, 
could  come  back  to  their  old  hunting 
grounds,  they  might  tell  us  something 
about  the  men  who  reared  these  mon- 
uments of  the  p^t;  but  I  cannot 
but  imagine  that  they  would  say  to 
us:  ''As  these  things  are  unexplained 
riddles  to  you,  so  they  are  to  us. 
Neither  the  memories  of  our  old  men 
nor  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors 
tell  us  aught  concerning  them." 

We  are  left  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
certain   field    of   fancy.     No  living 


man  can  tell  us  with  authority  which 
one,  if  any,  of  the  many  theories 
concerning  the  red  men  and  the 
Mound  Builders,  the  Az»ec  Ad  the 
Toltec,  is  the  true  one.  This  we 
know :  that  we  are  treading  over  the 
grayes  of  innumerable  strangers  to 
us,  who  have  left  us  not  even  the 
name  or  the  origin  of  their  race. 
We  know  not  even  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  land. 

I  have  but  glanced  with  you  at  the 
Fire  Lands  of  pre-historic  times.  A 
hundred  things  might  still  be  said, 
and  yet  the  darkness  which  hides 
from  our  conception  the  state  of  a 
country  whose  |  eople  wrote  no  his- 
tory, would  not  be  changed  to  twi- 
light. 
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Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Pioneers. 


ADDRESS  BKKORE  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AT  ITS  TWENTY 
SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JULY  ioth,  1878. 


By    REV.    J.    S.    BROADWELL,    OF   NOKWALK. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen : — It  is  with  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  the  purpose  and  work  of  this 
society  that  i  appear  before  you  at 
your  annual  gathering.  To  me  there 
is  something  well  nigh  enchanting  in 
this  work,  which  may  be  fitly  called  a 
labor  of  love.  As  in  the  years  of 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  the 
brave  pioneers  left  their  homes  in  the 
east,  with  partings  and  adieus  from 
friends  who  never  expected  to  see 
them  again,  and  who  treasured  with 
most  sacred  fidelity  every  word  and 
every  token  of  their  love,  so  one  by 
one,  in  the  ripeness  of  age  and 
honors,  these  revered  ones  hnve  joined 
another  caravan  that,  halting  one 
night  time  in  the  vale  of  decith,  in 
the  morning  strikes  its  white  tents  for 
the  onward  march,  with  feet  un- 
wearied and  with  strength  renewed, 
like  the  strong  eagles,  for  their  up- 
ward flight,  the  flight  of  the  ages. 
Slowly  they  have  passed  away  from 
the  homes  of  love  and  the  scenes  of 
their  suffering  and  joy,  and  you  are 
gathering  up  their  words  and  records 


with  a  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  which 
is  at  once  an  honor  to  your  hearts 
and  a  tribute  of  no  mean  value  to  the 
memory  of  the  men  and  women  who 
settled  the  Fire  Lands. 

You  may  know  a  home  by  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  the  children  of  the 
home.  So  you  may  know  a  people  by 
the»  good  will  which  they  cherish  for 
the  past  of  their  country — and  so,  too, 
that  country  will  be  loved  as  it  has 
been  worthy  of  love.  There  are  cer- 
tain laws  in  force  in  .society  which 
tell  what  society  has  been  and  what 
it  may  be.  Given  the  data  furnished 
in  the  life  of  a  people,  and  we  can, 
with  a  great  deal  of  certainty,  draw 
the  inference.  Man  writes  the  great 
anthem  which  we  call  history ;  but 
God  makes  the  lines,  gives  the  key, 
and  arranges  the  harmonies ;  so  that 
oftentimes  what  seems  only  the  wild- 
est discord  comes  at  last,  when  comr 
plete,  to  be  revealed  as  one  of  God's 
grand  symphonies.  So  there  is  law, 
and  this  law  we  call  a  plan.  So 
definite  are  the  laws,  so  fixed  the 
plan,  that  some  look  upon  society  as 
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automatic,  the  field  of  fate,  and 
think  that  all  we  need  is  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  the  machine, 
and  we  can  leave  the  Signal  Service 
department,  with  its  predictions,  far 
behind  in  the  predictions  we  can 
make  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
suicides,  revolutions  and  crimes  of 
every  grade.  They  forget  that,  al- 
though we  are  in  a  world  of  law, 
it  is  man  that  uses  the  law  in- 
stead of  the  law  using  the  man. 
Notwithstanding,  within  certain  limits 
in  History,  the  law  of  Averages,  the 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,  and  Heredity, 
are  certainly  true,  and  you  are  illus- 
trating in  your  gleanings  this  law, 
and  I  come  to-day,  not  to  add  to 
what  you  have  accomplished,  but  to 
look  it  over  and  see  what  you  have 
found  revealing  the  characters  of 
these  fathers  and  mothers  of  Fire 
Land  fame,  and  learn  what  were  their 
mental  and  moral  characteristics,  and 
what  are  the  lessons  for  us. 

There  are  some  paleontologists  who, 
digging  among  the  ruins  of  a  world  of 
extinct  forms,  if  they  can  find  a  single 
bone,  will  build  from  the  hint  the 
skeleton  of  the  long  extinct  animal. 
Now,  while  it  would  not  be  well  to  con- 
struct history  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, yet  the  possession  of  a  few  facts 
will  often  give  a  clear  insight  into  the 
character  of  an  individual  or  com- 
munity. Fortunately  for  the  future 
historian  of  the  Fire  Lands,  he  will 
not  be  thus  limited,  for  you  are  pre- 
paring for  him  a  storehouse  filled  with 
the  most  fascinating  materials. 

THE   .\DVENT   OF  THE   PIONERS. 

The  Pilgrims  who  came  to  settle 


this  rich  inheritance  stood,  at  the  time 
of  their  coming,  upon  the  dividing 
ridge  of  the  ages.  The  world's  blood 
had  just  begun  to  feel  the  coming  of 
a  new  life.  The  slow  pace  of  time 
was  to  be  quickened  into  strides  that 
would  shake  the  world.  Sirtce  the 
time  of  Abraham  no  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  velocity  of 
travel ;  but  when  they  came,  the  first 
rude  locomotive  was  taking  shape 
from  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  child 
of  genius,  and  they  who  came  here 
from  their  early  homes  with  ox  teams 
and  horses  at  the  rate  of  a  few  miles 
a  day,  lived  to  ride  in  palaces  at  forty 
miles  an  hour  After  the  coming  of 
the  locomotive,  everything  was  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  Then  the  farmer 
thrashed  his  giain  very  much  as  the 
teacher  thrashed  the  farmer's  children, 
and  with  what  scorn  he  would  have 
looked  upon  the  hair-brained  vision- 
ary who  would  have  suggested  that 
some  day  his  beautiful  prairies  or 
fruitful  ridges  would  be  reaped  by  a 
machine,  when  one  man  and  his  team 
would  cut  and  rake,  bind  and  lay  in 
golden  sheaves  at  his  feet,  his  abun- 
dant harvest  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
ten  acres  a  day.  The  telegraph  was 
not  here,  and  cheap  postage  had  not 
been  invented.  The  plain  housewife 
knew  nothing  of  that  modern  inven- 
tion for  destroying  her  sex  (doubling 
the  amount  of  labor,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  cloth),  the  sewing  mach- 
ine ;  stitching,  stitching,  and  doing 
with  so  much  beauty  and  so  much 
facility  the  work  of  o(ir  homes,  and 
of  which  the  best  and  the  most 
''Dauntless/*  as  well  as  the  roost 
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"  Domestic,"  have  been  made  right 
here,  where  the  pioneers,  the  children 
of  toil,  first  settled.  Passing  by  the 
unnumbered  achievements  of  human 
skill  in  the  life  time  of  the  pioneer 
fathers,  let  me  name  just  one  more, 
which,  had  it  existed  then,  might  have 
reproduced  for  us  here  today  their 
stories  and  addresses,  their  songs  and 
prayers,  and  the  very  tones  of  their 
voices  ;  mysterious  triumph  of  human 
genius,  the  Phonograph,  invented  by 
one  of  the  native  Firelanders,  born 
in  the  village  of  Milan,  where  in  17S9 
the  Moravians  made  the  first  settle- 
ments of  the  Fire  Lands. 

WHO   WERE  THEIR   PKOGENITORS. 

So  the  position  of  the  pioneers  in 
history  is  i^eculiarly  fortunate.  They 
were  fortunate  also  in  their  ancestry. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes 
of  the  Puritans,  we  live  in  an  age 
when  we  can  afford  to  be  charitable 
towards  their  faults,  and  when  we 
would  not  be  at  all  injured  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  their  many  virtues. 
They  possessed  magnificent  speci- 
mens, and  a  good  many  of  theip,  of 
an  article  known  as  back- bone,  some- 
thing that  can  neither  be  bought  nor 
sold.  They  believed  in  God.  They 
believed  also  in  man  and  duty.  At 
the  time  of  what  was  familiarly  known 
as  "the  dark  day  "  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  was  in  ses- 
sion. Anxiety  and  apprehension  ap- 
peared upon  the  countenances  of 
many,  and,  "It  is  the  Lord's  Great 
Day!  Let  us  adjourn,"  said  some. 
"  No,"  said  Abraham  Davenport, 

"  This  may  well  be 
The    Day  of   Judgment  which   the  world 
awaits ; 


But  be  it  90  or  not,  I  only  know 
My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command. 
To  occupy  till  he  come.     So,  at  the  post 
Where  he  has  set  me  in  his  providence, 
I  chose,  for  one,  to  meet  him  face  to  face, — 
No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task, 
But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls ; 
And,  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  1  would 

say, 
Let  (>od  do  his  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 
Bring   in   the  candles."     And  they  brought 

them  in. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  that  human 
metal.  It  has  been  said  again  and 
again  that  they  were  intolerant,  and 
so  they  were ;  but  they  left  imbedded 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children,  as 
firmly  established  as  the  foundations 
of  the  hills  they  loved,  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  have  realized  the  grand- 
est development  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  that  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
so  that  there  is  no  place  in  all  the 
world  to-day  where  a  man  is  less 
likely  to  be  molested  or  persecuted 
for  the  holding  or  the  expression  of 
his  opinions  than  in  New  England, 
and  no  place  where,  if  they  are  per- 
nicious, they  would  be  less  likely  to 
injure.  And  these  settlers  of  the 
Fire  Lands  were  mostly  children  of 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York, 
and  by  the  law  that  I  have  mentioned 
as  prevailing,  the  law  of  Heredity, 
that  if  you  know  the  father's  and 
mother's  history,  you  surely,  as  a 
rule,  know  what  the  children  are  or 
will  be.  So,  if  you  know  what  the 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Puritans  were,  you  can  pretty 
well  judge  what  these  Fire  Lands 
Pilgrims  were.  Their  success  was 
half  assured  when  they  were  bom,  be- 
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cause  they  were  well  bom.  In  saying 
these  things,  I  shall  not  forget  that 
there  were  times  and  places  where  the 
exhibition  of  mental  power  was  not 
remarkable,  and  where  the  sway  of 
morality  was  not  very  marked.  In 
other  words,  where  they  did  not  pay 
very  much  attention  to  either,  but 
these  places  were  few  and  the  times  of 
their  prevalence  of  short  duration. 
The  land  seemed  from  the  first  to 
have  been  devoted  to  a  bright  history. 
I  have  alluded  to  the  Moravians. 
There  is  no  brighter  history  of  un- 
selfish endeavor  for  the  good  of  the 
race  than  that  written  in  the  history 
of  this  people,  and,  although  they 
did  not  stay  loi\g  in  the  settlement  at 
Milan,  I  ciinnot  but  believe  that  there 
lingered  after  they  were  gone  the  fra- 
grance of  their  prayers  for  the  land 
they  sought  to  make  their  home,  and 
that  those  prayers  have  not  been  in 
vain.  The  pioneers  who  settled  here 
were  many  of  them,  in  their  mental 
and  moral  characteristics,  not  unlike 
these  Moravian  teachers  and  mission- 


SOME  TRAFTS  OP  CHARACTER. 

Let  roe  notice  a  few  traits  of  char- 
acter that  gave  them  success : 

First — Their  financial  ability,  as 
manifested  in  their  habits  of  economy 
and  their  increase  of  property.  They 
were  not  exactly  like  the  North  Caro- 
lina settler,  who  remarked  that  he 
began  life  with  nothing,  and  by  hard 
work  and  strict  economy  he  had 
always  succeeded  in  holding  his  own, 
bat»  commencing  with  little,  by  hard 
work  and  careful  management  they 
bave  made   the  land  beautiful  and 


rich.  "The  wilderness  and  the  soli- 
tary places  they  have  made  glad." 
They  had  power  to  adapt  themselves 
to  circumstances  and  make  the  most 
of  the  situation.  If  you  look  back 
to  those  days  you  wonder  how  they 
got  along  at  all.  Imagine  a  company 
of  gentlemen  on  their  way  to  attend 
court  at  Norwalk,  among  them  a 
wealthy  land  owner,  asking  his  com- 
panions for  the  loan  of  half  a  dollar, 
stating  tliat  he  had  not  been'  able  to 
raise  that  amount  before  leaving 
home,  and  the  gentleman  applied  to 
said  that  he  could  have  a  dollar  if  he 
needed  so  much,  and  you  will  see  the 
necessity  for  some  financial  ability. 

A  gentleman  whom  I  have  known 
for  years  tells  that  in  E>ecember, 
1822,  he  was  straitened  for  money  to 
pay  his  taxes,  as  many  have  been 
since  and  are  now — but  mark  his 
effort.  He  firft  offered  to  work  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  board 
himself,  but  no  man  hired  him.  In 
great  anxiety  of  mind,  he  finally  bor 
rowed  the  money  from  a  neighbor, 
who  happened  to  have  some,  and 
paid  his  taxes.  The  next  day,  after 
spending  a  night  of  great  gloom  and 
anxiety  over  his  debt,  he  was  fortun- 
ate enough  to  shoot  a  wolf,  for  the 
scalp  of  which  he  received  seven  dol- 
lars, State  and  county  bounty,  which 
relieved  him  from  all  his  debts,  left 
him  fifty  cents,  and  made  him  feel 
himself  the  richest  man  that  walked 
the  earth. 

HOW  THEY  LrVKD  AND  FARED. 

They  lived  mostly  within  them- 
selves  and  within  their  means.  Rais- 
ing their  own  provisions,  making  their 
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own  furniture,  supplying  the  material 
for  cutting  and  making  their  own 
wardrobe,  they  were  sure  of  ultimate 
success.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid,  take  the  town 
of  Vermillion,  which  in  the  year 
1818  raised  J23.20.  The  value  of 
the  property  was,  in  the  first  settle- 
ment, say  j^i, 000,000;  it  is  now  no 
less  tlian  {40,000,000.  The  taxes  in 
the  entire  State  in  181 5  were  $259,- 
486,  and  in  1877  they  were  {29,525,- 
747.  They  paid  their  way  as  they 
went  and  made,  themselves,  the  foun- 
dations of  their  wealth  in  their  home 
industries.  There  are  valuable  lessons 
of  finance  and  political  economy  in 
the  sagacity  and  frugality  of  these 
men  and  women. 

PIONEER   INTELLIGENCE. 

Second — ^They  were  intelligent. 

It  is  said  of  the  Puritans  that  "  So 
complete  and  universal  were  the 
means  of  instruction  that  in  the  times 
preceding  the  Revolution  there  was 
not  to  be  found  in  all  New  England 
an  adult  born  in  the  country  who 
could  not  read  and  write."  What  a 
splendid  record  is  this.  What  if  we 
could  say  this  to-day  of  our  whole 
land.  With  what  a  steady  light 
would  burn  the  star  of  our  destiny, 
and  with  what  unshaken  faith  would 
the  patriot  look  to  the  future.  Com- 
ing from  the  land  of  schools,  they 
very  soon  make  provision  for  educa- 
tion in  their  new  home.  One  of  the 
first  school  houses  was  built  in  the  fall 
of  18 1 6,  a  few  rods  from  the  town- 
ship line  between  Ridgefield  and  Nor- 
walk.  The  venerable  Dr.  Gurley,  in 
an  address  before  this  Society  a  few 


years  since,  tells  of  the  formation  of 
one  of  the  first  literary  societies  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  It  was  formed 
of  young  men  residing  in  the  town- 
ships of  Milan,  Huron  and  Perkins, 
and  in  the  summer  time  they  met  be- 
neath the  overshadowing  of  a  great 
oak,  midway  between  Perkins  and 
Milan.  There,  on  Saturday,  they 
debated  all  day,  at  noon  time  taking 
their  dinner  of  raccoon  meat  and 
johnny  cake.  Another  society  was 
formed  in  Vermillion  in  1820.  One 
of  the  questions  was,  **  Which  is  the 
most  useful,  horses  or  cattle  ?  and, 
after  fnuch  learned  discussion,  was 
decided  in  favor  of  beef.  But  intelli- 
gence has  a  broader  meaning  than 
the  learning  of  the  schools. 

APPLICATION   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

These  men  knew  how  to  use  knowl- 
edge and  opportunities,  and  this  best 
form  of  intelligence  I  shall  call  their 
Wisdom.  Wisdom  and  Wit  are  akin. 
Wisdom  is  the  power  to  use  all  our 
knowledge  for  practical  purposes, 
accomplishing  through  the  combina- 
tions of  facts  and  observations  the 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 
Wit  is  that  subtle  power  of  the  mind 
that  seizes  at  the  right  moment  upon 
the  occasion  and  turns  everything  to 
its  own  account.  Wisdom  comes 
with  calmer  processes  of  thought  to 
accomplish  the  same  work,  but  uses 
the  intuition  of  Wit  to  assist.  These 
pioneers  had  both  wisdom  and  wit. 
With  great  practical  sense  and  fer- 
tility of  invention  and  resources,  they 
turned  everything  to  account,  and 
gathered  from  the'  darkest  mine  of 
disaster  the  brightest  jewel  of  success. 
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As  illustrating  their  condition,  one 
of  them  says  :  **  We  raised  flax  and 
made  thread,  and  carded,  spun,  wove, 
colored,  cut  and  made  our  own  gar- 
ments. Oak  bark,  and  the  shucks  of 
walnuts  and  butternuts  served  as 
coloring  materials.  We  purchased 
needles  and  pins  of  occasional  ped- 
dlers. My  first  needle  was  al^irthday 
present  from  an  aunt,  and  for  years  I 
carefully  preserved  it — my  only  nee- 
dle. The  deficiency  in  pins  was  sup- 
plied by  certain  kinds  of  them  which 
were  plentiful.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore we  raised  broom  corn,  and  until 
then  we  manufactured  brooms  by 
taking  a  hickory  or  maple  stick  of 
sufficient  length  to  form  the  handle 
and  brush,  the  latter  being  mad^  by 
splintering  the  end  finely  with  a  knife 
and  fastening  them  with  a  string  of 
flax  or  hemp,  and  with  them  we  made 
a  "  clean  sweep.**  In  order  to  sup- 
ply the  various  demands  of  the  appe- 
tite, how  often  was  genius  called  into 
action  to  furnish  a  substitute.  For 
instance,  in  making  mince  pies,  cran- 
berries were  used  instead  of  apples, 
and  the  juice  of  frozen  pumpkins 
boiled  down  for  molasses,  and  veni- 
son in  lieu  of  beef.  The  fat  of  bears 
.and  rabbits  was  often  used  for  short- 
ening pie  crust.  Saleratus  we  made 
by  burning  com  cobs  to  ashes." 

HUMOR   OF  THE   PIONEERS. 

I  should  be  glad  to  dwell  for  a 
while  upon  their  Humor,  and  show 
how  they  appreciated  the  ready  re- 
partee,  the  happy  anecdote,  the  ludi- 
crous association,  and  how  they  made 
the  very  fields  and  forests  smile  with 
the  sunshine  they  carried  with  them, 


making  them  cheerful  in  distress,  and 
contented  and  even  happy  in  the 
midst  of  self-sacrifices  and  privations 
of  the  severest  kind ;  but  I  cannot 
dwell  upon  the  pleasing  theme.  One 
incident  will  be  enough  to  illustrate 
the  point.  Daniel  Sherman  was 
about  moving  to  his  house  in  Sher- 
man township,  and  had  a  couple  of 
gallon  bottles  of  whisky.  On  his 
way  home  he  called  at  George  Shef- 
field's on  some  business,  and,  after  a 
time,  started  for  home.  Arriving 
there,  he  took  off  the  bag  with  the 
bottles ;  but  on  examination  one  bot- 
tle had  turned  into  a  wooden  maul. 
A  few  days  after  Sheffield,  in  com- 
pany with  some  others,  called  on  Mr. 
Sherman.  After  sitting  awhile,  'he 
said,  **  Come,  Sherman,  can't  you 
afford  to  treat  your  sriends  ?"  "O, 
yes,"  responded  Mr.  Sherman.  Then, 
bringing  a  pitcher  of  water  and  some 
glasses,  and  placing  the  6\d  maul 
beside  them,  he  very  courteously  said, 
*  *  Mr.  Sheffield,  help  yourself. ' '  How 
glad  would  the  land  be  if  all  the 
whisky  bottles  could  be  replaced  with 
mauls  ere  they  turned  men  into  mauls. 

LOVE   OF   HOME  AND   COUNTRY. 

Whatever  qualities  of  mind  they 
were  endowed  with,  their  strongest 
hold  upon  the  futu/e  was  through  the 
still  more  noble  qualities  of  the  heart. 
They  were  eminently  patriotic  and 
domestic.  They  loved  their  country 
and  their  homes.  They  were  no 
gold-seeking  adventurers,  but  a  peo- 
ple in  search  of  a  resting  place.  No 
people  kne^  better  the  meaning  of 
the  word  home.  No  desire  for  ex- 
tensive wardrobes,  palatial  residences 
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and  large  incomes  drove  men  into  the 
perils,  distresses  and  loneliness  of 
bachelorhood.  If  ihey  had  less  style 
in  their  courtship,  less  formality  and 
display  in  their  marriages,  they  had 
no  less  love  and  trust  at  their  lire- 
sides.  It  is  true  that  their  marriages 
were  not  all  as  informal  as  that  of  a 
couple  in  pioneer  times  in  Indiana, 
mentioned  in  vol.  8  of  the  /*'ir^  LatuU 
Pioneer.  The  party,  about  midnight, 
drove  up  to  the  house  of  the  Squire, 
and,'  with  a  loud  rap,  roused  his  horor, 
who,  lifting  the  latch  string,  asked, 
"What  is  the  matter?"  "Squire, 
we  want  to  be  married,'*  was  the  re- 
sponse. "  Well,  then,  stand  up  in 
the  wagon,*'  said  the  Squire.  "John, 
do  3^u  and  Sally  want  to  be  married?** 
Response — "We  do."  "Do  you 
make  this  request  of  your  own  free 
will?"  "We  do,*'  was  the  prompt 
reply.  *il,  then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  pronounce  )ou  man  and  wife. 
Drive  on."  It  is  true,  I  say,  that 
they  were  not  usually  so  informal  as 
to  ceremony,  but  they  had  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  way  of  doing  things 
that  showed  most  plainly  their  inten- 
sity of  purpose. 

IN   WAR    AND   KRBELLION. 

Their  patriotism  was  without  a 
shadow.  In  the  war  of  1812  they 
bore  perils  and  losses  with  resigna- 
tion and  courage,  and  after  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  in  which  they 
had  incurred  the  suspicions  and  re- 
sentments of  slavery  by  their  assist- 
ance given  to  the  oppressed  in  peril- 
ous adventures  and  sacrifices  on  the 
underground  railroad,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  the  attempt  of  this  same 


slave  power  to  destroy  the  Union 
they  loved  so  well.  The  scenes  and 
sacrifices  of  that  war  are  vivid  in  the 
memories  of  you  all,  and  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  the  children  of  the 
pioneers  honored  their  homes  and 
country  by  their  courage  and  devo- 
tion, and  that  they  have  left  a  record 
of  which  any  land  might  well  be 
proud.  The  graves  of  the  dead  are 
the  Meccas  of  Freedom,  while  the 
living  are  the  trusted  friends  and 
honored  citizens  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live.  One  incident  of 
the  war,  coming  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, will  illustrate  the  sentiment  of 
the  times,  a  sentiment  born  of  the 
truth,  as  it  had  been  here  taught  to 
their  children  and  children *s  children. 
One  summer  day,  down  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley,  a  soldier  boy  lay  dying. 
His  comrades  had  laid  him  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  his  head  reclining 
against  its  trunk.  "  Have  you  any 
word  for  the  loved  ones  at  home?** 
they  said.  "Tell  my  mother  that  I 
died  for  God  and  my  country." 
There  is  the  patriot's  creed,  God, 
mother,  country. 

PATIENCE   AND   FAITH. 

Two  Other  characteristics  I  desire 
to  mention,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
intimately  blended.  Their  patient 
suffering  and  their  sublime  faith  in 
God.  It  is  here  that  the  faith  and 
love  of  the  wife  and  mother  shed 
their  holy  light.  It  is  admitted  that 
suffering  develops  the  strength  of 
woman*s  heart,  and  never  has  this 
fact  of  her  nature  been  more  perfectly 
illustrated  than  in  the  distress  through 
which  she  passed  and  the  hardships 
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that  she  endured  in  the  home  of  the 
pioneer.  Take  an  instance  or  two 
from  the  long,  sad  record  of  her 
trials.  "  A  young  man  and  his 
family  settled  not  far  from  the  Huron 
river,  building  his  cabin  in  the  thick 
woods,  distant  from  any  other  settle- 
ment. During  the  summer  he  cleared 
a  small  patch,  and  in  the  autumn  fell 
sick  and  died.  Soon  after  a  hunter, 
on  his  way  home,  passing  by  the  clear- 
ing, and  seeing  everything  still  about 
the  cabin,  suspected  all  was  not  right, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  to  enquire. 
A  feeble  voice  bade  him  enter. 
Opening  the  door,  he  was  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  woman  sitting 
by  the  fireplace,  pale,  emaciated, 
and  holding  in  her  arms  a  puny, 
sickly  babe.  He  immediately  en- 
quired their  health.  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  was  unable  to  answer. 
The  hunter  stood  for  a  moment 
aghast  at  the  scene.  The  woman, 
recovering  from  her  gush  of  sorrow, 
at  length  raised  her  head  and  pointed 
toward  the  bed,  saying,  "There  is 
my  little.  Eklward — I  expect  he  is 
dying ;  and  here  is  my  babe,  so  sick 
that  I  cannot  lay  it  down.  I  am  so 
feeble  I  can  scarcely  sit  in  my  chair, 
and  my  poor  husband  lies  buried  be- 
side the  cabin.  Oh,  that  I  were  back 
to  my  own  country,  where  I  could 
fall  into  the  arms  of  my  mother." 
Tears  rolled  down  the  weather- 
beaten  cheeks  of  the  iron-framed 
banter,  as  he  rapidly  walked  away 
for  assistance. 

SICKNESS  AND   PRIVATION. 

Ofttimes  sickness  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  would  not  be 


enough  well  ones  to  care  for  the  sick. 
Dr.  Tilden,  a  pioneer  physician,  tells 
of  making  a  visit  where  he  found  a 
dead  child  in  a  family,  who  knew 
nothing  of  their  loss  until  he  told 
them.  They  were  all  so  sick  them- 
selves that  they  could  not  care  for 
each  other.  Of  other  trials  and  dan 
gers,  one  incident  in  the  life  of  Aunt 
Polly  Pierce  will  illustrate  their  cour- 
age. She  had  been  on  a  visit  to  her 
father-in-law's,  and  while  there  they 
had  supplied  her  with  a  large  loaf  of 
corn  bread  and  some  other  provisions. 
When  returning,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  her  shanty,  the  half-grown 
dog  that  was  with  her  ran  before  her 
and  curled  down  at  her  feet.  Ix)ok- 
ing  around,  she  saw  a  large  bear,  that 
evidently  was  after  the  bread  and 
other  provisions  that  had  been  given 
her.  Noticing  daunted,  the  bread 
and  bowl  of  provisions  under  one 
arm  an^  the  dog  under  the  other, 
and  closely  followed  by  the  bear,  she 
trudged  on  to  her  shanty. 

THE   SUSTAINING   VIRTUE. 

It  was  their  faith  in  God  that  made 
them  heroic  in  the  midst  of  these 
trials ;  a  faith  like  that  of  the  Puri- 
tan fathers;  a  faith  that  removed 
pountains,  and  to  the  strong  arm  of 
which  nothing  was  impossible ;  a 
faith  that  turned  every  event  into  a 
providence,  every  providence  into  a 
lesson,  and  every  lesson  into  a  bless- 
ing ;  a  faith  which  comforted  them 
in  their  loneliness,  cheered  them 
when  their  loved  ones  went  away, 
and  opened  for  them  at  last  the  gates 
of  the  eternal  home.  They  needed, 
no  elaborate  proof  of  the  existence 
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of  God  and  the  truth  of  his  promises. 
They  just  believed  it  all. 

As  ray  friend,  Mr.  Wildman,  in  his 
address  at  Centerton,  gave  you  a  vie.v 
of  the  character  of  the  red  men  found 
here  by  the  early  white  settlers,  so, 
following  up  his  thought,  I  have  been 
looking  at  those  who  followed  them  in 
the  possession  of  these  lands,  and  so 
I  have  sought  to  present  and  illus- 
trate some  of  the  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  that  adorned  and  gave  suc- 
cess to  the  lives  of  the  settlers  of  the 
Fire  Lands.  We  can  but  say  of  them, 
they  were  a  noble  people.. 

And  distance  wift  lend  a  new  fas- 
cination to  the  story  of  their  hard- 
ships. More  and  more  will  the 
mementoes  and  stories  you  have  gath- 
ered increase  in  interest,  exciting  the 
wonder  and  taxing  the  credulity  of 
coming  generations  to  whom  these 
stories  of  pioneer  life  will  sound  like 
the    most    extravagant  creations   of 


fancy.  The  most  of  these  fathers 
and  mothers  are  gone.  When  they 
came,  comforts  were  unknown  and 
necessaries  were  scarce.  They  bat- 
tled not  only  to  keep  the  wild  beast 
of  the  forest  from  their  door,  but  the 
fierce  wolf  of  hunger  as  well.  Their 
first  homes  were  rude  log  cabins, 
with  one  room  and  a  rough  floor, 
and  sometimes  none  at  all ;  but  when 
they  went  to  their  rest  the  land  was 
filled  with  plenty,  and  beautiful 
homes,  villages  and  cities  of  wealth 
and  taste  had  risen  as  monuments  of 
their  industry  and  enterprise.  But 
they  have  passed  to  an  infinitely  liet- 
ter  inheritance.  Some  of  them  yet 
linger,  with  their  faith,  examples  and 
prayers,  among  us.  May  it  be  much 
later  when  the  Master  calls  them. 
We  love  them,  and  we  need  them ; 
for  to  us  their  lives  are  an  inspiration 
to  self-sacrifice  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  God  and  Humanity. 
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BY   A.   W.    HENDRY. 


Somewhat  earlier  than  the  year 
1838  a  settlement  was  commenced  by 
colored  jjeople  within  the  township 
of  Portland,  and  within  the  present 
city  limits  of  Sandusky,  then  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  and  across  Pipe 
Creek. 

This  locality,  while  the  settlement 
remained,  was  known  as  **  Africa," 
because  the  settlers  were  colored  men. 

Samuel  Car  and  Frederick  Swears 
were  the  first  settlers. 

Mr.  Car's  house  and  place  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  creek,  his  business 
was  that  of  a  gardener,  and  he  found 
a  market  for  the  products  of  his  gar- 
den in  the  city. 

His  neighbor.  Swears,  whose  house 
and  place  was  on  the  land  now  occu> 
pied  by  Maloney's  farm,  was  engaged 
in  general  farming,  and  often  raised 
twenty  acres  of  corn  in  a  season, 
with  other  kinds  of  grain.  He  also 
raised  and  kept  a  large  number  of 
cattle  and  hogs. 

The  most  of  this  land  beyond  the 
creek  was  overgrown  with  brush  and 
small  timber,  being  second  growth. 
The  brush  was  cleared  away  and 
small  log  cabins  built  for  houses,  and 
their  fields  and   cultivated  grounds 


were  enclosed  with  brush  and  pole 
fences.  !^ut  few  of  the  cabins  were 
built  upon  the  road,  and  the  way  of 
reaching  them  was  by  foot  paths  lead- 
ing through  the  undergrowth  from 
one  cabin  to  another. 

ABOUT  THE  SETTLERS. 

Among  the  settlers  were  Isaac 
Brown  and  Thomas  Butler.  They 
first  settled  near  Pipe  creek,  and 
afterwards  purchased  fifty  acres  of 
land  of  John  Beatty  in  Perkins  town- 
ship, the  same  being  part  of  the  farm 
now  owned  by  James  Hinde,  which 
they  cleared  up  and  improved  with 
buildings  and  orchards.  Mr.  Butler 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  fifty  acres 
to  Brown,  who  became  sole  proprie- 
tor, and  was  for  many  years  the  only 
colored  landed  proprietor  among  the 
settlers.  He  remained  on  this  farm 
until  about  the  year  1850,  when  he 
sold  out  and  removed  to  Canada. 

Among  the  other  settlers  were 
Basil  Brown,  who  came'  in  1836, 
George  Robinson,  John  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Hill,  Moses  Thompson, 
William  Thomas,  George  Car,  John 
Stoaks,  Ben  Johnson,  Peter  Gregg, 
two  men  named  Jones,  Samuel  Floyd, 
William  Butler,  Benjamin  Bell,  Wil- 
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liam  Harris,  James  Jackson,  Dick 
Lett  and  one  Glinton. 

The  above  named  individuals  were 
nearly  all  heads  of  families. 

Rev.  Thomas.  H.  Boston,  (or,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  **  Brother 
Boston,*')  settled  there  in  1839. 

About  the  year  1843  the  colored 
people  of  this  settlement  numbered 
in  all  over  one  hundred  souls. 

THEIR    INSTITUTIONS   AND   PASTORS. 

They  built  a  log  school  house, 
which  was  also  used  for  a  church, 
and  for  sometime  maintained  a  school, 
of  their  own,  and  employed  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  Robinson,  from 
Rhode  Island,  to  teach  the  school. 

A  Sabbath  school  was  also  kept  up 
by  some  benevolent  and  Christian 
people  going  out  from  the  city,  and 
who  acted  as  teachers  therein. 

A  regular  church  organization  was 
likewise  maintained  by  the  community 
known  as  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Elder  Austin  Jones,  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  was  the  first  presiding  elder 
over  this  church,  and  took  charge  of 
the  same  in  1841.  Pleasant  Under- 
wood was  the  next  presiding  elder, 
he  resided  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  church  in 
1842.  Mr.  Underwood  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  person  on  whom 
one  Fisher,  connected  with  the 
County  Infirmary,  made  a  brutal 
assault.  Dr.  Stanley,  of  Sandusky, 
knowing  Underwood  to  be  a  harm- 
less, inoffensive  man,  published 
through  the  press  several  articles  in 
relation  to  the  affair,  and  caused 
Fisher  to  be  prosecuted,  and  for  this 


offense  he  was  finally  dismissed  from 
the  infirmary. 

In  September,  1843,  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Boston  severed  his  connection 
with  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  on  account  of  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  he  held  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  united 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
was  ordained  an  Elder  in  that  church 
at  Troy,  Miami  county,  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Colored  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  jn  Sandusky  City, 
and  continued  with  same  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

HOMICIDE   IN   AFRICA. 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  hap- 
pened among  some  of  the  colored 
people  near  this  settlement  in  the 
month  of  November,  1844.  One 
William  Johnson,  a  colored  man,  was 
living  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Milan  road,  just  beyond  the 
stone- quarries.  A  white  man  by  the 
name  of  Philo,  and  some  other  white 
men  with  him,  wished  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  cabin  in  which  Johnson 
was  living.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  November,  1844,  these  men 
went  to  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  seizing  it.  There  was  a  colored 
man  by  the  name  of  Gilchrist  stop- 
ping at  the  time  with  Johnson  and  his 
familty.  Johnson  and  Gilchrist  pur- 
sued Asahel  Philo  and  the  other  in- 
truders east  from  the  house,  through 
a  thick  undergrowth,  and  Gilchrist, 
coming  up  with  Philo,  stabbed  him 
with  a  knife  and  killed  him.  His 
body  was  found  next  morning  about 
forty  rods  east  of  the  Milan  road, 
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bearing  the  marks  of  his  deadly  en- 
counter with  the  colored  man. 

PURSUIT,    CAPTURE  AND  TRIAL. 

An  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  from  the  city 
turned  out  in  pursuit  of  the  colored 
murderer.  Every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  whole  region  of  country, 
every  hiding  place  that  could  shield  a 
human  being  from  sight,  was  exam- 
ined and  re-examined  during  the  day. 
Night  had  nearly  come,  and  the 
search  thus  tar  had  proved  fruitless. 
At  a  later  hour,  the  fugitive,  whose 
hiding  place  had  been  in  a  straw 
stack  near  the  Milan  road,  was  found, 
arrested,  and  taken  to  jail.  He  was 
indicted  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Erie  county  for  the  crime  of 
murder. 

P.  R.  Hopkins,  C.  B.  Squire  and 
E.  B.  Saddler  were  appointed  special 
Prosecuting  Attorneys,  and  the  Court 
assigned  J.  R.  Osborn,  Joseph  M. 
Root,  Ebenezer  Lane  and  W.  F.  Con- 
verse as  counsel  for  the  defense. 

Gilchrist,  after  a  while^  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter, 
and  was  sentenced  to  nine  years  im- 
prisonment  in  the  penitentiary  by  M, 
R.  Tilden,  then  Presiding  Judge. 

William  Johnson,  the  occupant  of 
the  bouse,  was  indicted  for  aiding 
and  abetting  said  murder,  but,  on 
being  tried  by  a  jury,  was  acquitted. 

LAND  TITLES   OF   THE  SETTLERS. 

A  large  majority  of  these  colored 
people  had  been  slaves  in  the  South- 
em  States,  and  were  consequently 
poorly  prepared  to  purchase  and  pay 
for  the  lands  they  occupied.  The 
title  to  these  lands  being  in  dispute 


between  the  original  proprietors, 
these  people  had  settled  and  made 
their  small  improvements,  undisturbed 
and  unmolested  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil.  The  rights  to  the  land  were 
held  as  claims,  and  their  value  de- 
pended upon  the  improvements,  they 
being  bought  and  sold,  giving  to  the 
purchaser  the  right  of  present  occu- 
pancy. 

Poor  in  the  possession  of  this 
world's  goods,  happy  and  contented 
with  the  measure  of  freedom  enjoyed, 
these  colored  settlers  fully  realized 
that  0 

**  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  I  i  tile  lohg." 

THE  CRUELTIES   OF   LAW. 

The  legislation  of  Ohio,  said  to 
have  been  dictated  by  slave  holders, 
had  become  the  subject  of  just  com- 
plaint. As  early  as  1804  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  passed  an  act  that  no 
black  or  mulatto  person  should  be 
l^ermitted  to  settle  in  Ohio  without  a 
certificate  of  his  freedom.  Another 
law,  passed  in  1807,  declared  that  no 
negro  or  mulatto  person  should  be 
permitted  to  emigrate  into,  or  settle 
in  this  State,  unless  he  should  give  a 
bond,  with  two  freehold  sureties,  in 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  con- 
ditioned for  his  good  behavior,  and 
his  support  in  case  he  should  become 
a  township  charge.  All  persons  were 
forbidden  to  employ  such  colored 
persons  unless  they  had  given  the  re- 
quired bond.  By  the  same  act,  sec- 
tion 9,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
testify  or  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  where  a  white  man  was  party 
to  a  suit. 
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But  a  regular  fugitive  slave  law  woS 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  in 
1839,  by  which  an  escaped  slave,  or 
any  party  claimed  as  such,  could  be 
arrested  arid  returned  to  slavery.  By 
law  the  colored  people  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vote,  nor  to  send  their 
children  to  the  common  schools. 

In  1850  Congress  passed  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  because  such  a  law  was 
demanded  bv  the  Southernors  for  the 
protection  of  their  so-called  negro 
property,  though  it  was  very  obnoxi- 
ous to  all  fair-minded  people  of  the 
North.  % 

Greeley,  in  his  "  American  Con- 
flict," says  of  it :  "  The  activity  and 
universality  of  slave  hunting,  under 
the  act  of  1850  was  most  remarkable. 
Within  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
more  persons  were  probably  seized  as 
fugitive  slaves  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding sixty  years." 

EXODUS   OF  THE  FUGITIVES. 

Under  the  most  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances this  community  near  San- 
dusky had  persevered  against  all  the 
adverse  earlier  legislation  by  the 
State.     But  a  majority  of  them  hav- 


ing been  slaves^  their  condition  had 
now  become  critical  in  the  extreme, 
the  chances  being  that  they  might  at 
any  time  be  returned  to  slavery. 
Now,  indeed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Here  were  children,  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  whose  condition  of 
freedom  at  any  moment  might  be 
terminated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law. 

The  suspense  at  length  became  in- 
tolerable, and  from  the  homes,  which 
their  own  hands  had  made  and  hewn 
out  of  a  wilderness,  the  greater  part 
of  them  turned  their  faces  towards 
Canada,  and  in  a  short  time  their 
cabins  were  deserted,  their  cultivated 
fields  becanxe  desolate,  and  not  a 
colored  inhabitant  remained.  It  may 
not  be  inapt  to  close  this  brief  chron- 
icle of  their  vanished  settlement  with 
some  lines  from  Goldsmith's  "  De- 
serted Village:" 

**  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has 

made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 
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BENJAMIN  SUMMERS. 


A   LIFE  SKETCH — ^BY   P.    N.    SCHUYLER. 


Though  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  to 
some  extent  insep>arable  from  the 
mortuary  record,  yet,  when  in  the 
ripeness  of  life  and  the  rich  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  a  loved  one  is  called  to  his 
reward,  we  can  hardly  restrain  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  triumph  that  the.  dangers 
of  life  are  passed,  and  the  haven  of 
rest,  safety  and  home  are  finally 
assured. 

Benjamin  Summers  was  of  revolu- 
tionary  stock.  His  parents  were  from 
Newtown,  Fairfield  county,  Conn., 
where  his  ancestry  had  resided  for 
three  generations.  His  grandfather, 
Benjamin  Summers,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Summers,  and  was  one  of  a 
family  of  nine  sons  and  three  ciaugh- 
ters.  These  nine  brothers  appear  to 
have  been  prominent  in  their  region, 
and  some  of  them  were  remarkable 
for  their  daring  and  physical  strength. 
His  said  ancestor,  Benjamin,  served 
with  distinction  in  the  old  French 
war.  He  was  too  old  for  general 
service  during  the  Revolution,  but 
was  active  in  getting  up  recruits,  was 
m  command  of  a  company  of  Silver 
Gray  minute  men,  and  was  out  in  the 
service  at  the  time  the  British  were 
diased  to  their  shipping  af^er    the 


burning  of   Fairfield,   Danbury  and 
Nor  walk. 

Mark  Summers,  the  father  of  our 
Benjamin,  was  born  May  21,  1765, 
at  Newtown,  Conn.  He  married 
Dinah  Botsford,  also  of  Newtown, 
and  in  179-  fixed  his  home  among 
the  rough  hills  of  Middletown,  Dela- 
ware county,  N.  Y.  Here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  Benjamin  Sum- 
mers, was  bom  May  21,  i8or,  being 
just  36  years  junior  to  his  father.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
old  family  home  at  Newtown,  that  he 
might  attend  school ;  thither,  also, 
his  parents  removed  soon  after,  in 
order  to  educate  their  children. 
They  remained  there  seven  or  eight 
years.  In  the  meantime  Benjamin 
had  acquired  "a  good  common 
school  education,  and  a  couple  of 
years  in  Latin,  mathematics  and  sur- 
veying." 

In  the  fall  of  181 7  Mark  Summers 
and  his  family  removed  to  the  west, 
arriving  at  their  home  on  the  Fire 
I^nds  November  nth,  181 7,  after  a 
journey  of  forty  days  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  pitching  their  tent  in  Ver- 
million township.  The  land  which 
he  had  purchased,  340  acres,  lay  in 
Jessup  —  now    Florence—  township. 
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It  was  a  little  too  far  in  the  woods, 
and  to  be  nearer  to  neighbors  they 
bought  a  half  lot  in  Vermillion,  which 
spot  became  a  permanent  home  of 
the  family.  One  inducement,  also, 
to  buy  the  half  lot  was  that  there  was 
a  clearing  of  two  or  three  acres  and 
a  dwelling  house  thereon.  The 
dwelling  house  was  a  log  hut  of  one 
story  and  one  room,  and  they 
*'  moved  in  with  the  family  occupy- 
"  ing,  making  in  all  fifteen  in  one 
'*  room,  and  two  hired  men  most  of 
*'  the  time,  to  boot  !*' 

Benjamin  taught  the  district  school 
part  of  the  winter  of  1 819,  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards.  In  the  winter  of 
1824-5  he  clerked  in  a  store  in  Milan, 
and  was  married  ]u\^  i,  1826,  to 
Miss  Olive  Stevens,  recently  from 
Sheffield,  Mass.  She  died  on  the 
20th  of  December  following.  Mr. 
Summers  married  his  second  wife. 
Miss  Julia  Barr,  April  4,  1827.  She 
also,  like  his  former  wife,  had  had 
the  advantages  of  New  England  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Summers'  health  was 
never  very  firm,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  west  he  was  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  which  partially  dis- 
abled him  for  years.  He  succeeded, 
however,  very  well  in  business,  and 
soon  became  a  leading  man  in  his 
community — filled  various  offices,  was 
justice  of  the  peace  three  terms,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1837  was,  by  the 
State  Legislature,  elected  Associate 
Judge  of  Huron  county.  Summers 
was  a  Whig,  and  the  Legislature  by 
which  he  was  elected  was  Democratic. 
The  office  was  unsolicited  and  unex- 
pected by  him,  and  it  seems  to  have 


been  secured  by  the  management  pf  a 
personal  friend  in  the  Legislature. 
His  election  gave  great  offense  to  the 
local  Democracy,  but  not  for  any 
fault  of  his  except  his  politics.  That 
was  reason  enough,  and  a  great 
*'  political  row  '*  was  raised  over  the 
matter.  Judge  Summers  took  his 
seat  at  the  March  term,  1837.  At 
the  legislative  session  of  1838-39,  the 
Democrats  being  in  power,  set  off  to 
Erie  county  what  is  now  its  eastern 
portion,  and  thus  Judge  Summers 
was,  as  the  Democrats  claimed,  legis- 
lated out  of  office,  he,  by  the  change 
in  county  lines,  being  no  longer  a 
resident  of  Huron  county.  Various 
legal  questions  were  raised,  but  Judge 
Summers  and  Judge  Choate  of  Milan 
— ^whose  case  was  similar — continued 
to  act  as  Associate  Judges  of  Huron 
county.  The  question  of  their  right 
to  that  office  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  ^ua  warran/a,  where 
a  difference  of  opinion  was  found  to 
exist.  Finally,  after  some  two  years, 
a  political  change  gave  the  Demo- 
crats a  majority  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Summers  and  Choate  were 
ousted.  These  gentlemen,  having 
been  most  unjustly  abused  politically, 
it  was  determined  by  their  friends  to 
te»t  the  matter  further  in  politics, 
aad,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  party 
friends.  Judge  S.  consented  to  be  the 
Whig  candidate  of  his  district  for 
Representative  in  the  Legislature. 
He  was  elected  in  1844,  and  re-elected 
in  1845,  ^^^  ^^  ^y  his  friends  asked 
to  be  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  in 
1846,  but  he  declined  the  nomination. 
It  ''did  not  pay  "  in  any  senae ;   and 
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he  very  much  disliked  the  cabaling, 
intrigue  and  "  tin-pan  '*  which  seemed 
almost  inseparable  from,  or,  at  least, 
too  much  practiced  in,  political  life. 
From  this  period  Mr.  Summers  was 
a  prominent  man,  but  preferred  pri- 
vate life,  was  successful  in  his  business 
as  a  fanner,  also'  keeping  up  with  the 
times  in  his  reading  and  observation 
of  men  and  things.  His  health  also 
seemed  firmer,  and  he  realized  the 
ease  of  competence  and  the  happi- 
ness  of  home.  He  was  among  the 
early  members  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society,  filled  various 
offices  in  the  same  from  time  to  time, 
was  one  of  its  efficient  supporters, 
and  furnished  various  contributions 
for  its  magazine. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

His  temperament  was  nervous- 
bUious.  Much  suffering  from  head- 
aches and  bilious  ailments  interfered 
with  his  common  labors  and  literary 
pursuits.  He  had  a  great  thirst  for 
knowledge,  but  his  reading  was 
directed  to  no  definite  end.  He  had 
a  general  knowledge  on  most  subjects, 
bat  was  not  a  proficient  in  any.  So, 
likewise,  in  his  farm  labors  and  im- 
provements. He  cleared  much  new 
land,  erected  buildings  and  ornament- 
ed his  grounds,  but  there  was  an  evi- 
dence of  <<  uniinish,'*  and  he  would 
engage  in  new  improvements  before 
the  old  was  completed,  was  greatly 
delighted  with  a  sort  of  new  creation, 
took  more  pleasure  in  clearing  a  fresh 
field  than  in  cultivating  an  old  one« 
and  the  successful  introduction  or 
production  of  a  new  and  superior 
fruit,  grain,  or  ornamentjtl  tree,  gave 


him  a  pleasure  (ar  beyond  its  money 
value.  He  was  generally  ahead  in 
new  enterprises,  but  some  later  com- 
petitor would  outdo  in  finish  while  he 
was  entering  upon  a  new  project. 
He  was  not  visionary  or  reckless, 
however,  but  cautious,  and  commonly 
succeeded  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
Though  not  a  read  lawyer,  he  had  a 
pretty  good  knowledge  of  legal  prin- 
ciples, and  his  views  on  legal  ques- 
tions were  much  respected  and  sought 
for  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  just, 
punctual  and  forbearing  in  his  deal- 
ings and  intercourse,  firm  where  duty 
required,  but  yielding  where  no  prin- 
ciple would  be  sacrificed,  hence  he 
was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
slavery  and  of  every  pretext  for 
oppression,  a  reliable  friend,  a  rather 
"  inconvenient  enemy,"  an  accom- 
modating neighbor,  and  kind  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  domestic  relations, 
somewhat  skeptical  in  religion,  and, 
tho'  yielding  to  the  general  belief  in 
an  all-wise  and  powerful  Great  First 
Cause,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind 
to  embrace  the  details  of  orthodoxy. 
In  early  life  he  delighted  in  religious 
controversy,  but  in  later  years  he  dis- 
liked it,  as  a  meddling  with  the  views 
of  others,  where  each  has  an  equa' 
right  of  opinion,  and  where  little 
good  can  come  from  disputation. 

Advancing  years  enfeebled  the 
health  of  himself  and  wife.  They 
therefore  sold  the  old  homestead  and 
removed  to  Berlin  Heights,  iwhere 
they  resided  two  or  three  years,  until 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  on  November 
19th,  1874.  By  this  event  his  home 
was  broken  up,  his  health  also  became 
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greatly  impaired,  and  for  the  last  ten 
months  of  his  life  he  was  a  **  suffering 
invalid."  This  final  |)eriod  was 
spent  with  his  children,  whose  homes 
were  **far  away  from  the  Fire 
Lands/'  and  he  departed  this  life  at 
the  residence  of  his  daughter,  wife  of 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee,  at  Mansfield, 
0»,  August  nth,  A.  D.  1875. 


THE  OLD  GKIST  MILL. 

BY   R.    H.   STODDARD. 

The  grist  mill  stands  beside  the  stream, 
With  bending  roof  and  leaning  wall, 

So  old  that  when  the  winds  are  wild 
The  miller  trembles  lest  it  fall ; 

But  the  moss  and  ivy,  never  sere. 

Bedeck  it  o'er  from  year  to  year. 

The  dam  is  steep,  and  welded  green ; 

The  gates  are  raised,  the  waters  pour 
And  tread  the  old  wheePs  slippery  steps, 

The  lowest  round  for  evermore , 
Methinks  they  have  a  sound  of  ire, 
Because  they  cannot  climb  up  higher. 

From  morn  till  night,  in  autumn  time. 
When  heavy  harvests  load  the  plains. 

Up  drive  the  farmers  to  the  mill. 
And  back  anon  with  loaded  wains ; 

They  bring  a  heap  of  golden  grain, 

And  take  it  home  in  meal  again. 

The  mill  inside  is  dim  and  dark, 
But  peeping  in  the  oi)en  door, 

Vou  see  the  miller  flitting  round, 
And  dusty  bags  along  the  floor ; 


And  by  the  shaft  and  down  the  spout, 
The  yellow  meal  comes  pouring  out. 

And  all  day  long  the  winnowed  chaif 
Floats  round  it  on  the  sultry  breeze. 

And  shineth  like  a  setting  swarm 
Of  golden-winged  and  belled  bees ; 

Or  sparks  around  a  blacksmith's  door. 

When  bellows  blow  and  forges  roar. 

I  love  the  pleasant,  quaint  old  mill! 

It  'minds  me  of  my  early  prime  ; 
'Tis  changed  since  then,  but  not  so  much 

As  I  am  by  decay  and  time ; 
Its  wrecks  are  mossed  from  year  to  year. 
But  mine  all  dark  and  bare  apjiear. 

I  stand  beside  the  stream  of  life ; 

The  migl^ty  current  sweeps  along, 
Lifting  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart. 

It  turns  the  magic  wheel  of  song. 
And  grinds  the  ripening  harvest  brought 
From  out  the  golden  field  of  thought. 


OLD  AND  YOUNG. 


BY   C.   r.   CRANCll. 


I. 


They  soon  grow  old  who  grope  for  gold 
In  marts  where  all  is  l>ought  and  sold ; 
Who  live  for  self  and  on  some  shelf 
In  darkened  vaults  hoard  up  their  pelf. 
Cankered  and  crushed  all  o'er  with  mold. 
For  them  their  youth  itself  is  old. 

II. 
They  ne'er  grow  oKl  who  gather  gold 
Where  Spring  awakes  and  flowers  unfold  ; 
Where  suns  arise  in  joyous  skies, 
And  fill  the  soul  within  their  eyes. 
For  them  the  immortal  bards  have  sung ; 
For  them  old  age  itself  is  young ! 
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FROM   AN  OXD  BfAGAZTNE. 


[Tbe  following  interesting  particulars  of  some  old  Indian  works  on  the 
Huron  River,  and  the  plan  accompan^ying,  are  taken  from  the  pages  of  The 
CobtnUnan  Mn^asutUy  a.  venerable  periodical  current  at  Philadelphia  during 
the  infancy  of  the  Republic.  They  are  to  be  found  in  VoL  III,  pages  543-4, 
and  were  suf^lied  to  us  for  republication  through  the  courtesy  of  C;  C.  Bald* 
win,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Western  Reserve 
and  Northern  Ohio  Historical  Society,  who  himself  made  the  extracts.  The 
precise  form  and  quantity  of  the  original  are  retained,  including  even  the 
writer's  quaint  suggestions  on  the  '< Indian  problem,"  as  it  then  presented 
itself,  and  as,  indeed,  it  has  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  engravings  which 
is  snfficiently  exact,  was  prepared  for  this  volume  of  the  Pioneer  by  a  Nor- 
walk  amateur.  The  works  themselves  have  probably  been  loz^  since  obliter- 
ated by  the  plowshare. — ^Ed.  Pioneer.] 


Account  of  Same  Old  Indian  Works 
on  the  Huron  River  ^  Ttnth  a  Flan 
of  Them,  Taken  the  2Sth  day 
of  May,  17^91  Ify  Abraham  G. 
Steiner. 

The  annexed  Draught  is  a  Plan  of 
two  old  Foriiiicatipps,  supposed  to 
have  formerly  been  made  by  the  In- 
dians. They  are  situated  on  the  East 
Side  of  Huron  River,  on  BALD 
EAGLE  CREEK,  about  twenty 
Miles  East  of  Sandusky,  whereof  Fig, 
/.  is  about  eight  Miles  distant  from. 
Lake  Erie  South,  and  Fig.  IT.  eleven 
MOes. 

F^.  L  is  a  Level  on  a  rising 
Gfound,  about  eighty  Rods  distant 
from  the  HuRm,  surrounded  with  a 


circular  earthen  Wall  (a),  round 
which  is  another  earthen  Wall  (3), 
wMch  forms  a  Semi-circle,  beginning 
South,  a  little  to  the  East,  and  ending 
Nolrth.  Round  each  of  the  Walls  is 
a  Ditch,  from  four  to  six  Feet  broadj 
adjoining  each  Wall,  in  the  deepest 
Places  of  which  Water  was  standing. 

The  Walls  are  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  Feet  high,  reckoned  from 
the  Depth  of  the  Ditch ;  and  at  the 
Foot  thereof  fron!i  seven  to  eight 
Feet  thick.  The  Distance  of  both 
the  Walls  is  24  Feet. 

South  is  a  Way  {c')  through  both 
the  Walls  and  over  the  Ditches.  The 
Ditches  are  filled  there,  and  the 
Walls  made  level. 
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The  Enclosure  between  tjie  inner 
Wall,  which  is  quite  level,  is  300 
Feet  in  Diameter,  and  no  Vestage  of 
any  Buildings  are  to  be  seen  there. 

E.  N.  E.  are  32  Qraves  (d)y  each 
60,  80,  and  more  Feet  in  Circumfer- 
ence, partly  circular,  and  partly 
otherwise,  of  three  to  four  !^eet  in 
Height. 

They  begin  somewhat  regular,  at  a 
Distance  of  five  Feet  from  the  out- 
side of  the  Ditch>  but  farther  on  be- 
come irregular. 

N.  N.  W.  are  four  Graves  more,  of 
the  same  Form  and  Size. 

Fig.  II.  is  situated  E.  N.  E.  of 
Fig.  I,  about  two  Miles  in  a  straight 
Line,  not  &r  from  the  Huron,  and  is 
a  Level  like  the  first,  surrounded  with 
Walls  and  EHtches. 

West  is  a  narrow,  deep  I>ale  (^),  in 
which  runs  a  Jittle  Stream,  and  in 
which  two  circular  Walls  (/)  begin 
and  end.  The  Space  in  the  inner 
Circle  is  of  the  same  Diameter  as  in 
Fig.  I.;  the  Walls  are  of  the  same 
Thickness  and  Height,  and  the 
Ditches  of  the  same  Depth  and 
Width.  There  are  three  ways  C?) 
East,  South  and  North  over  both  the 
Ditches  and  through  the  Walls. 

Southeast  is  another  somewhat 
irregular  circular  Wall  (A),  with'  a 
Ditch  beginning  and  ending  on  the 
outside  Wall,  so  as  to  include  the 
East  and  South  Way.  In  the  Space 
of  the  inner  Circle,  near  the  South- 
ern Entry,  is  a  circular  Elevation  (/) 
about  two  Feet  and  a  half  high,  ad- 
joining the  Wall ;  and  adjoining  this 
Circle  is  an  elevated  Square  Point 
about  two  Feet  high. 


Southwest  are  many  large,  circular, 
and  irregular  Graves  (/),  very  near 
the  Works ;  and  somewhat  further  in 
the  same  Direction  many  more. 

Both  the  Places,  together  with  the 
Walls,  Ditches,  and  Graves,  are  cov- 
ered with  Bushes  and  Trees  of  18 
Inches  or  more  Diameter,  and  one 
dead  Oak,  standing  over  one  of  the 
Graves,  was  two  Feet  in  Diameter. 

The  Ditches,  in  the  deepest  Parts 
of  them,  were  full  of  Water.  The 
Soil  thereabouts  is  a  very  tough 
whitish  Clay,  covered  with  a  light 
black  Mould,  and  the  most  common 
are  White  Oak,  Beech,  and  tlie  Lin- 
den Tree.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Graves  at  both  Forts  point  to  each 
other,  which  make  it  appear  as  if  two 
Enemies  had  been  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  that  at  different  Attacks 
numbers  were  killed,  and  afterwards 
buried  near  the  Works,  at  the  place 
of  the  Slaughter.  The  Indians, 
thereabouts,  who  are  chiefly  Chippe- 
was,  Delawares  and  Wyandots,  are  of 
the  Opinion  that  these  Works,  and 
many  others,  were  formerly  made  by 
Indians,  before  any  White  People 
came  to  the  Country;  at  a  Time 
when  the  Nation&always  were  at  \Var 
with  each  other. 

They  have  no  certain  Tradition  as 
to  what  Nation  they  might  have  been, 
but  they  say  they  must  have  been 
quite  a  different  People  from  the 
present  Indians.  The  Bones  found* 
in  the  Graves  and  other  Places  far 
exceed  in  Size  and  Largeness  the 
Bones  of  the  tallest  Indians  at  present. 

The  Indians  say  likewise  that  the 
Ditches  and  Walls  were  made  with 
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Shoulder  Blades  of  Deer  and  Elk, 
which  were  used  as  Shovels.  In  one 
of  the  Graves  was  a  Hole  made  by  a 
Ground  Hog.  The  Indian  who 
guided  me  there  told  me  that  such 
Holes  are  oftentimes  found  in  Graves, 
and  hence  many  Indians  think  that 
after  Death  they  will  be  transformed 
into  Ground  Hogs. 

The  Western  Country  abounds 
with  Remains  of  such  old  Works. 
This  must  give  us  a  grand  Idea  of  the 
former  Strength  of  the  Aborigines  in 
this  Country.  Now  they  seem  to 
lose  every  Year  in  their  Numbers. 

What  the  Cause  of  this  can  be,  let 
the  Learned  decide;    but  there  are 


several  plain  Reasons,  some  of  which 
I  will  assign : 

First — The  Nations  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  continual  State  of  Warfare 
among  Themselves  in  former  Times, 
and  do  at  present  greatly  mistrust 
one  another  and  the  White  People. 

Second — The  Indians  to  the  pres- 
ent Day,  for  far  the  greater  Part, 
live  in  an  uncivilized  Manner. 

Third — It  is  but  too  true  that  if  we 
and  our  Fathers  desire  to  conceal  our 
Shame  from  Posterity,  History  must 
draw  a  Veil  over  the  Conduct  of 
Foreigners  toward  their  tawny 
Brethren  in  America,  made  of  the 
same  Clay  with  themselves. 


AUNT  HANNAH'S  ADVICE, 


And  so  you  have  quarreled  with  David  ? 

And,  hide  it  as  well  as  you  can, 
I  know  at  thb  moment  you're  thinking 

That  he  is  a  horrible  man. 
He  has  no  regard  for  your  feelings, 

He  loosens  his  hold  on  your  heart, 
And  each  has  confessed  to  the  other, 

That  both  were  much  better  apart% 

You  think  of  the  days  of  your  courtship, 

When  DttTid  was  thoughtful  and  kind, 
In  all  your  rexations  so  helpful, 

To  aill  of  your  follies  so  blind. 
And  now  o'er  the  gateway  of  Eden, 

The  sword  of  the  angel  is  crossed. 
And  yon  miss  all  the  sweetness  and  sunshine, 

The  joy  of  a  Paradise  lost. 

Yon  think  yon  have  done  all  your  duty. 

Have  prayed  and  have  labored  in  vain, 
And  fed,  as  a  husband,  that  David 

Has  really  no  rigl^t  to  complain. 
Bat  let  us  sit  down  in  the  twilight. 

And  talk  o'er  the  subject  a  while ; 
Before  you  take  leave  of  the  meadow, 

Tim  wdl  that  you  pause  on  the  stile. 


*Tis  likely  that  David  is  fretful. 

And  careless  at  times,  it  is  true; 
His  business  absorbs  him  too  closely. 

But  is  he  not  working  for  you  ? 
So  when  he  comes  home  in  the  evening, 

Quite  silent,  and  thoughtful,  and  queer. 
Just  let  your  heart  keep  up  its  singing. 

And  pretend  you  don't  notice,  my  dear. 

For  just  as  a  scratch  on  the  fkiger 

Will  heal  if  you  let  it  alone, 
So  many  a  trouble  or  grievance 

That  David  or  you  may  have  known 
Would  soon  have  been  gone  and  forgotten. 

And  left  not  a  scar  on  the  heart. 
Had  either  been  fond  or  forgiving. 

Had  you  never  supposed  you  could  part. 

*Tis  your  duty  to  yield,  and  you  know  it , 

You  will,  if  you're  true  to  your  trust ; 
Your  God  and  your  honor  demand  it. 

And  David  is  genile  and  just. 
Don't  keep  any  bones  of  contention  ; 

Don't  hold  to  this  terrible  strife ; 
But  make  him  a  much  better  husband 

By  being  a  much  better  wife. 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JOHN  H.  NILES. 


BY   C.   WOODRUFF. 


The  historian  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  has  seldom  been  called  upon 
to  sketch  the  life  and  character  of  a 
more  worthy  representative  of  the 
organization  than  John  H.  Niles. 
Few  there  are  among  its  most  zealous 
promoters  who  have  done  more  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  the 
relics  of  by-gone  days,  or  written 
more  to  enrich  the  pages  of  our  pub- 
lications. Peculiarly  adapted  by 
taste  for  investigating  remains  of 
historic  interest,  and  combining  the 
advantages  of  extensive  reading  and 
patient  research,  he  was  enabled  to 
contribute  a  large  phare  of  the  in- 
valuable material  which  this  Society 
has  treasured  up.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  suggest  and  most  persist- 
ent in  urging  on  the  work  of  its 
organization,  and  ever  after  mani- 
fested an  interest  and  solicitude  in  its 
prosperity  that  were  little  short  of 
parental  regard. 

Though  not  among  the  first  to 
unbar  the  doors  of  this  land  to  civi- 
lization, he  came  in  good  time  to 
mark  the  footsteps  and  observe  the 
trail  of  those  who  had.  If  he  was 
without  all  the  experience  of  those 
who  literally  blazed  their  way  into 
this  country,  right  well  he  knew  the 


story  and  could  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  first  broke  this 
boundless  contiguity  of  shade.  The 
themes  of  '*ye  olden  times,"  so 
precious  and  engrossing  to  the  heart 
of  the  veteran  pioneer,  found  their 
fullest  expression  in  the  pen  of  J.  H. 
Niles.  He  was  a  representative  speci- 
men of  a  New  England  Yankee,  acd 
justified  the  universally  recognized 
trait  of  that  race  by  asking  more 
questions  than  many  had  the  means 
of  answering.  By  thb  means  he  was 
always  picking  up  scraps  of  interest 
and  information  from  neglected 
sources,  and  applying  them  to  the 
vindication  of  some  of  his  cherished 
theories.  He  belonged  to  that  school 
of  philosophy  that  hold  to  the  doc- 
trine that  many  little  truths  combine 
to  establish  a  great  one.  Though 
not  a  scholar,  his  familiarity  with 
some  of  the  natural  sciences  appeared 
almost  intuitive,  and  he  seemed  never 
to  tire  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
His  diligent  study  and  close  observa- 
tion of  the  habits'  of  pestiferous  in- 
sects that  now  prey  with  increasing 
destruction  on  the  husbandman's  re- 
sources, gave  to  his  opinions  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  import- 
ance.    He  was  the  first  in  this  sec- 
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Hon  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
inevitable  advent  among  us  of  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle.  In  a  com- 
munication to  the  press,  he  seemed' 
to  foreshadow  their  career  before  the 
scouts  of  that  destructive  host  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  river.  More 
than  40  years  ago  he  confidently  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  plum 
fruit  by  the  ravages  of  the  curculo. 
In  an  early  day  he  gave  a  few  public 
lectures  upon  the  science  of  botany. 
These  were  addressed  to  his  own 
neighbors,  and  afforded  them  much 
new  and  valuable  information.  He 
lost  some  prestige,  however,  among 
the  farmers,  by  repudiating  the  theory 
that  wheat  turned  to  chess,  and  by 
occasionally  expressing  a  doubt  of  the 
doctrine  that  the '  moon  was  responsi- 
ble for  so  many  of  the  farmers' 
fidlures. 

Though  eminently  a  roan  of  peace, 
Mr.  Niles  greatly  enjoyed  a  sharply 
contested  discussion,  and  he  was  not 
averse  to  lending  a  helping  hand  him- 
self to  push  on  an  intellectual  contest. 
The  writer  of  this  sketch  well  recol- 
lects, when  a  boy,  to  hear  the  old 
log  schoolhouse  in  Mr.  N.'s  district 
ring  with  primitive  eloquence  and 
homebred  argument  oi>  the  respective 
merits  of  the  "  printing  press  and 
mariner's  compass,"  ''art  and 
nature,"  "  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette."    J.  H.  Niles,  Peter  Brown  and 

W.  H.  Vanhom  were  usually  the 
ordnance  of  these  engagements,  and 
unless  the  reigning  pedagogue  was 
competent  to  take  the  fourth  position 
in  the  quadrilateral,  the  result  of  the 
question  was  conceded  before  the  de- 
bate opened. 


Mr.  Niles  always  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
township,  and  his  good  sense  was 
ever  at  the  service  of  the  cause.  He 
was  repeatedly  called  to  act  in  a  pub- 
lic capacity  in  his  township;  for 
twelve  years  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  for  six  years  a  County 
Commissioner,  being  first  elected  as 
such  in  1857. 

Mr.  Niles  was  bom  in  Halifax, 
Vermont,  the  25th  of  June,  1809, 
and  came  -to  this  county  in  183 1. 
He  came  to  Greenfield,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1834,  when  he  settled  in 
Norwich,  where  he  ever  after  lived. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  mechanic  in 
a  chair  factory,  taught  school  after 
he  first  came  to  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently purchased  land  and  made  a 
farm,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  February  14th,  1878. 

In  1836  he  married  Miss  Marion 
P.  Nichols,  by  whom  he  had  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  are  now 
living.  He  never  had  a  hardy  con- 
stitution like  many,  but  by  carefully 
studying  the  requirements  of  bis  own 
system,  he  was  able  to  contribute  a 
good  deal  oi  physical  as  well  as  men- 
tal force  to  the  duties  of  life.  His 
New  England  habits,  modes  of  ex- 
pression, and  currents  of  sympathy, 
were  the  prominent  features  in  his 
character.  Though  a  man  of  clear, 
firm  and  settled  convictions  on  all 
the  moral  questions  of  the  day,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity cf  those  who  might  differ  with 
him,  or  hastily  reject  the  claims  of 
opposite  theories.  If  not  a  professed 
Christian,  his  example  in  morality, 
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temperance  and  Christian  charity  was 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  Un- 
assuming in  his  manners  and  retiring 
in  his  habits,  he  was  yet  extremely 
sociable  and  genial  in  his  intercourse 
with  others.  Scrupulously  exact  in 
business  matters,  but  generous  to  the 


wants  of  those  around  him,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
an  obliging  neighbor,  a  worthy  citi- 
zen, he  has  left  a  reputation  alike 
gratifying  to  his  friends  and  honora- 
ble to  his  associates. 


THE  GOLDEN  MILESTONE. 


BY   H.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 


Leifless  are  the  tretrs ,   iheir  purple  branches 
Spread  themstflves  abroad,  like  reefs  of  coral. 

Rising  silent 
In  the  Red  Sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 

From  the  haunted  chimneys  of  the  village, 
Like  the  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story. 

Smoky  columns 
Tower  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  window  winks  the  flickering  firelight; 

Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evening  glim- 
mer, 

Social  watchfires 

Answering  one  another  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing, 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine  tree, 

For  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in  them. 
By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated. 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes, 

Asking  sadly 
Of  the  past  what  it  can  ne'er  restore  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stately  stairways. 

Asking  blindly 
Of  the  future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 

By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted, 

In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only — 


Wife  and  husband. 
And  above  them  God,  the  sole  spectator. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort ; 
Wives  and  children,  with  fair,  thoughtful 
faces. 

Waiting,  watching. 
For  a  well-known  footstep  in  the  passage. 

Each  man's  chimney  is  his  •  Golden  Mile- 
stone; 

Is  the  central  point  from  which  he  measures 
Every  distance 

Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around 
him. 

In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it, 
Hears  the  talking  flame,  the  answering  night 

wind, 

As  he  beard  them 
When-  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  bat  are 

not. 

Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion. 
Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculp- 
tures. 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associationbl 
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FROM    A   SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  THE  CLEVELAND   HERALD, 

JUNE    2 1  ST,    1878. 


BY   H.    M.    ADDISON. 


The  early  pioneers  of  our  country 
are  fast  passing  away;  the  brave 
and  hardy  men  and  women,  who,  to 
secure  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  came 

"  Where  nothing  dwelt  but  beasts  of  prey, 
Or  men  as  fierce  and  wild  as  they," 

and  endured  all  the  toils,  privations, 
and  dangers  unavoidably  connected 
with  pioneer  life.  1  always  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  a  duty  to  pay  them  a 
tribute  of  respect  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  keep  in  remembrance 
their  courageous  bravery  and  patriot- 
ism. With  this  view  I  called  on 
some  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  pleas- 
ant little  town-  Monroeville  has 
about  1,700  inhabitants,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Huron  river,  and  the  Lake  Shore,  and 
Michigan  Southern,  which  is  here  in- 
tersected by  a  branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  leading 
from  Newark  to  Sandusky.  Although 
Monroeville  has  some  very  fine  build- 
ings, on  the  whole  it  has  a  decidedly 
rural  appearance.  The  houses  are 
generally  situated  at    irregular  dis- 


tances from  each  other,  on  large  lots, 
shaded  in  some  cases  with  native 
trees,  son[>e  by  carefully  planted  and 
cultivated  maples  and  other  trees, 
including  many  venerable  apple- 
trees,  some  of  which  are  over  sixty 
years  old.  Here  robins  and  various 
other  native  birds  are  almost  as 
numerous,  and  sing  as  gaily  as  they 
ever  do  in  the  most  rural  districts, 
and  are  almost  as  tame  as  chickens. 

The  first  house  in  this  town  was  a 
log  cabin,  built' in  181 2  by  William 
Frink,  on  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
bought  by  him  of  Stephen  Meeker, 
agent  for  the  original  owners,  Thos. 
and  Simon  Couch,  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  in  his  possession 
the  original  article  for  said  land, 
which,  with  two  other  documents  he 
showed  me,  he  keeps  as  lelics  of 
pioneer  times.  The  Seth  Brown 
named  in  them  was  his  father-in  law. 
He  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  shortly  before  the  wa,T  of  181 2 
went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
nearly  died  with  the  yellow  fever. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  travel  he 
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started  on  foot,  and  through  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  traveled 
the  entire  distance  to  the  present  site 
of  Monroeville,  with  no  baggage  but 
a  knapsack  and  a  rifle,  on  which  he 
relied  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  subsistence  and 
for  defense.  On  his  arrival  here  he 
traded  his  rifle,  valued  at  J25,  to 
William  Frink  for  his  claim  to  the 
tract  of  land  and  tte  cabin  on  it. 
His  article  was  dated  May  9,  181 2. 
On  the  back  of  it  is  the  following  in- 
dorsement, which  1  copy  verbatim  : 

March  27th,  18 13.  I  Do  hereby 
Certify  that  I  William  Frink  Do  sell 
to  Seth  Brown  all  my  Right,  and  title 
to  the  within  Named  fifth  lot  and  the 
improvements  on  the  same  for  Twen- 
ty-five Dollars.  Reed,  to  my  satis- 
faction *  *  *  Witness  my  hand 
in  the  presents  of 
Charles  Parker, 
Daniel  Sherkian. 

William  Frink. 

Mr.  Brown  gave  his  note  for  J200 
for  the  -original  purchase  price  of  the 
land,  and  received  his  deed  for  it 
December  18,  1813.  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  that  note  and  deed.  In  181 8  a 
new  mill  was  built  on  the  river,  and 
the  same  year  the  first  frame  barn 
was  built  in  the  place.  The  frames 
of  both  are  yet  in  good  condition, 
and  seem  likely  to  remain  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  old- 
fashioned  '*  flutter  wheel  "  in  the  mill 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  tur- 
bine, and  corresponding  running 
gear,  and  a  mulay  saw  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  clumsy  sash  saw  and 
frame  of  olden  time.     Mr.  Davis  says 


he  distinctly  remembers — for  he  was 
then  twelve  years  old — the  particulars 
of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  when 
that  mill  was  being  built,  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  it.  In  a  small 
clearing  in  the  woods,  where  is  now 
one  of  the  churches  in  about  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  was  a  patch  of  com 
in  which  was  discovered  a  large  bear 
taking  his  dinner.  The  workmen  on 
the  mill  and  the  few  men  in  the 
vicinity  turned  out  with  guns,  pitch- 
forks, axes,  and  any  other  means  at 
hand,  for  defense  or  attack,  and  sur- 
rounded the  corn  patch  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  while  Seth  Brown,  with 
a  gun,  went  in  to  commence  an  at- 
tack. Bruin  evidently  only  wanted 
"to  be  left  alone,"  like  our  secesh 
brethren  in  1861.  Mr.  Brown  came 
in  sight  of  him  and  fired,  but  only 
wounded  him  slightly,  upon  which  he 
promptly  resented  such  interference 
with  his  operations,  and  Mr.  Brown 
got  out  of  the  corn  very  suddenly, 
leaving  his  gun  behind  him,  and  with 
the  bear  bringing  up  the  rear  with 
unpleasant  rapidity.  Several  dogs 
came  to  Mr.  Brown's  relief  by  mak- 
ing a  flank  movement,  and  the  bear, 
seeing  the  odds  against  him,  prudently 
retreated,  but  very  imprudently 
climbed  a  high  tree  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  from  which  powder  and  lead 
soon  brought  him  down  much  faster 
than  he  went  up,  and  after  a  desper- 
ate fight  with  the  dogs  and  men  he 
was  killed. 

The  earliest  settlers  suffered  much 
from  the  hostility  and  brutality  of  the 
Indians.  Some  were  shot  from  am- 
bush, and  in  one  case  three  persons 
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were  taken  captive,  one  a  married 
woman,  the  others  a  boy  and  girl. 
The  latter  were  ransomed  after  three 
years  of  captivity,  but  the  former, 
being  in  a  delicate  condition  that 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  travel 
as  fast  as  desired,  was  murdered  in  a 
manner  too  horrible  to  describe. 

The  first  frame  house  built  in  Mon- 
roeville  is  yet  standing,  and  is  a  very 
comfortable  dwelling,  accommodating 
two  families. 

This  was  once  a  great  place  for 
making  whisky,  having  at  one  time 
four  distilleries-»-one  of  them  a  very 
large  one — running  at  their  full 
capacity  ;  but  they  are  all  among  the 
thmgs  that  were,  and  a  single  brewery 
is  evidently  near  the  same  destiny. 
There  is  one  bank  here  and  several 
stores  of  various  kinds;  also  some 
domestic  manufactures  of  many  arti- 
cles of  common  use,  but  none  of 
them  exteBsive. 

The  Monroeville  Spectator^  edited 
by  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  is  a  lively  and 
readable  paper  that  deserves  success. 

There  are  six  churches  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  a  large  and  splendid  public 
school  building,  located  in  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  village,  and  the  quiet, 
orderly  manner  of  the  scholars  on  the 
streets  argues  well  for  their  govern- 
ment both  in  school  and  at  home, 
and  is  in  strong  contrast  with  what 
may  be  seen  daily  in  some  places. 
In  April  of  last  year  a  fire  destroyed 
a  large  portion  of -the  business  part 
of  Monroeville,  only  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  rebuilt.  A  large 
floming  mill,  with  three  run  of  stone. 


is  run  to  its  fall  capacity,  part  of  the 
year  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  A 
large  woolen  mill,  two  and  a  half 
stories  high,  with  brick  walls  and  slate 
roof — size  of  main  building  164  feet 
by  53,  and  a  store. house  and  office 
30  by  50  feet,  of  the  same  height  and 
kind  of  wall  and  roof,  situated  near 
the  main  building — was  completed 
five  years  ago,  and  the  day  before  it 
was  to  have  been  started,  the  Super- 
intendent by  mistake  took  a  dose  of 
strychnine  for  quinine,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  a  corpse.  The  mill  has 
never  been  started  since,  and  is  for 
sale  on  very  favorable  terms  to  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  or  company  of 
men.  There  are  five  sets  of  cardijig 
machines,  with  spindles  and  looms  to 
spin  and  weave  the  wool  they  can 
card,  also  an  extra  set  of  carding 
machines  for  custom  work.  The 
machinery  is  all  of  the  best  kind,  and 
the  engine  and  boiler  ample  for  run- 
ning it.  The  buildings  stand  on  four 
and  one-half  acres  of  ground,  and 
judges  of  such  property  say  this  is  the 
best  mill  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
There  is  also  a  foundry,  plow  and 
machine  shop,  a  fanning-mill  factory, 
and  a  wagon  and  carriage  factory; 
the  [three  giving  steady  employment 
to  about  thirty  men. 

On  the  whole,  Monroeville  is  a  very 
desirable  place  to  live  in  for  honora- 
ble and  industrious  men,  and  having 
an  excellent  section  of  country  sur- 
rounding it,  its  future  prosperity, 
though  it  may  not  be  rapid,  will,  I 
think,  be  sure. 
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CAMP  AVERY  IN  1812, 


A  GLIMPSE   INTO  AN   OLD   CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  previous  volumes  of  the  Pioneer 
have  been  published  some  interesting 
memoirs  of  such  incidents  in  the  war 
of  181 2  as  transpired  in  the  Fire- 
lands.  The  most  stirring  of  these 
had  reference  to  the  contests  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Perinsula,  the  troops 
who  were  engaged  therein  having 
been  sent  out  from  old  Camp  Avery, 
'  close  to  the  present  site  of  Milan. 
In  the  **  Historical  Collections  "  of 
the  Mahoning  Valley  Society  we  find 
a  most  valuable  chapter  on  the  same 
period  and  events,  and  we  use,  with*- 
out  further  acknowledgement,  such 
portions  of  the  same  as  have  a  local 
significance.  The  staple  interest 
seems  to  lie  in  the  correspondence  of 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  Allen,  of  the 
Kinsman  (Trumbull  county)  military 
company,  whose  letters  to  his  young 
wife  from  this  then  frontier  land 
bring  up  in  vivid  clearness  those  days 
of  effort  and  of  danger. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of 
General  Hull's  surrender  the  whole 
west  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  P'ears  were  entertained 
that  the  country  would  be  overrun 
with  the  Indians.  An  order  from 
Major-General  Wadsworth,  com- 
manding the  Fourth  Division  of  Ohio 


militia,  was  received  by  Colonel 
Richard  Hayes,  of  Hartford,  direct- 
ing him  to  notify  the  men  of  his  regi- 
ment to  at  once  make  ready  for 
military  service,  and  assemble  in 
their  several  companies  at  Kinsman 
on  the  24th  of  August. 

The  regiment  was  composed  of 
eight  companies,  from  the  following 
towns,  viz :  Hubbard,  Vernon, 
Brookfield,  Vienna,  Kinsman,  Wil- 
liamsfield,  Gustavus,  Wayne,  John- 
son and  Fowler.  Of  course,  called 
together  in  such  haste,  they  were 
variously  equipped  and  poorly  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  enemy  armed  and 
officered  as  veterans.  Some  had  the 
common  hunting  rifles,  with  powder 
horn  and  bullet  pouch,  others  old 
arms  of  former  wars,  and  some, 
again,  only  pikes  and  stout  hay  forks. 

The  destination  of  the  regiment 
was  unknown  to  the  men,  but 
the  line  of  march  was  north.  At 
Harpersfield,  on  the  third  day,  Gen- 
eral Perkins  joined  the  troops,  the 
command  was  reorganized,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  volunteers  were 
sent  back  to  guard  the  infant  settle- 
ments. Thence  the  regiment  moved 
along  the  Ridge  road  to  Cleveland , 
and  from  that  point  the  story  of  the 
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Kinsman  company  is  told  by  Lieut. 
Allen,  who  was  frequently  in  com- 
mand thereof  during  the  absence  of 
its  Captain,  Jedediah  Burnham. 

First,  at  Harpersfield,  August  28, 
1812  : 

"  This  morning  I  start  for  Cleve- 
land, one-half  of  regiment  goes  on 
with  me.  You  need  not  fear  any 
danger  for  yourself,  nor  I  think  ap- 
prehend much  for  me,  for  if  we  do 
not  go  further  than  Cleveland  I  do 
not  believe  we  shall  see  the  face  of  an 
enemy." 

Headquarters,  ) 

Cleveland,  August  30,  1812.) 

**  To-morrow  morning  our  detach- 
ment, under  Col.  Hayes  and  Gen. 
Perkins,  march  for  Huron  river.     . 

.  .  I  think  you  need  have  but 
little  fear  for  my  safety;  from  the 
best  information  the  Indians  will  not 
dare  to  come  this  way  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers  on  account  of  the 
Kentuckians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  part  of  the  State,  who  are 
coming  on  like  a  whirlwind,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  will  sweep  them  from 
the  face  of  the  American  Territory.** 
Camp  Perkins,  Sept.  9,  181 2. 

<'  I  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a 

small  detachment  the  other  day. 
Seymour  Austin  was  my  mate.  We, 
having  gone  some  miles,  took  a  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Sandusky 
Bay  for  some  apples.  Landed  at  the 
orchard  where  they  were  very  plenty, 
got  as  many  as  we  could  eat,  and  put 
up  several  barreb  to  bring  to  camp. 
Afterward  we  concluded  to  go  off 
into  the  lake  and  endeavor  to  get 
back  some  property  which  the  Cana- 


dian French,  v^ho  live  on  the  island, 
had  plundered  from  the  inhabitants. 
We  succeeded  very  well,  although  our 
detachment  was  small,  and  burnt  a 
large  English  schooner  because  we 
could  not  get  her  off.  We  then  re- 
turned to  Sandusky  liay,  where  my- 
self and  three  others  went  on  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  some  din- 
ner at  the  block-house  near  the 
orchard,  while  the  others  with  the 
boat  sailed  round  a  long  point.  But 
we  were  ambuscaded  by  the  Indians, 
and  had  to  leave  one  of  our  number 
on  the  ground,  a  prey  to  savage  bru- 
tality. The  remainder  escaped  un- 
hurt. 

"  It  was  the  hand  of  Providence 
only  which  interfered  and  saved  my 
life  at  this  time,  for  the  moment  the 
gun  flashed  the  man  happened  to 
dodge  between  me  and  the  Indian. 
We  made  our  escape  to  the  boat  with 
all  our  arms.  We  then  had.  to  row 
twenty  miles  against  a  head  wind, 
and  got  to  camp  about  midnight, 
where  we  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  Gen.  Perkins  and  all  others, 
who  from  the  time  we  had  been  ab- 
sent, and  some  other  circumstances, 
never  expected  to  see  us  again.  I 
only  mention  that  I  had  ate  nothing 
for  about  thirty-six  hours." 

"Camp  Huron,  Sept.  12,  181 2. 

<*  I  wrote  you  yesterday  respecting 
our  situation,  and  stated  that  a  party 
had  gone  out  to  explore  the  ground 
from  which  I  retreated  a  few  days 
ago  on  the  other  side  of  Sandusky 
Bay.  Contrary  to  my  expectations, 
though  not  to  my  wishes,  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  me,  with  S.  G. 
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Bushnel  as  my  second.  We  started 
from  Huron  about  dark  ;  rowed  and 
sailed  all  night.  When  we  arrived  at 
Sandusky,  found  the  buildings  on  the 
Peninsula  mostly  on  fire.  Rowed  in 
very  near  them,  but  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  land  in  the  night.  Next 
morning  we  again  rowed  in  to  the 
remains  of  the  houses,  but  the  land- 
ing being  bad,  thought  best  not  to 
land;  and  immediately  on  our  re- 
turning, before  we  were  out  of  sight, 
the  Indians  set  fire  to  two  more 
houses.  The  block-house  and  all  are 
burned.  I  send  inclosed  two  certifi- 
cates, one  my  own,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, the  other  Captain  Burnham's. 
The  Captain's  give  immediately  to 
Mr.  Kinsman.'* 

"  On  the  Banj^  of  Huron     ) 
River,  Sept.  i8,  1812.  j 

'*  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an 
enemy's  country,  or  rather  enemies 
are  in  the  midst  of  ours,  and  all 
around  us.  Night  before  last  Benj. 
Newcomb's  house  was  burned  within 
seven  miles  of  us.  Last  night  Mr. 
Comstock's  house,  barn,  etc.,  were 
burned  two  miles  off,  and  yet  we 
have  not  seen  an  Indian.  I  hope, 
however,  by  night  there  will  be  a 
good  account  given  of  some  of  the 
rascals.  By  to-morrow  or  next  day 
we  expect  a  re-enforcement  of  two 
companies  from  Colonel  Rayne's  regi- 
ment, which  has  l)een  kept  until  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
Cleveland.  There  has  been  nothing 
done  by  our  men  against  the  Indians, 
except  what  was  done  by  the  two 
companies  with  which  I  went  to  San- 
dusky Bay,  and  that  was  not  much." 


'*  September  2ist. 
'<  I  was  called  in  the  afternoon  to 
attend  a  disagreeable  piece  of  busi- 
ness.    Not  to  go  against  Indians,  but 
against  those  who  in  justice  ought  to 
receive    us    as    brothers   with  open 
arms.     The   outline  of  the   business 
runs  thus.     Some  of  the  inhabitants 
who  fled  from  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try had  left  a  large  quantity  of  salt 
stored,  and  a  party  of  those  that  yet 
remained  took  possession  of  the  salt 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating  it 
to  their  own  use,  which  our  officers 
did  not  think  justifiable,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  a  small  party  of  men  to 
take   possession   of  it.     But   the  in- 
habitants refused  to  let  them  have  it, 
and  threatened  the  whole  detachment 
with  destruction   if  they  interfered. 
On  the  return  of  the  men,  Captain 
Burnham  and  myself  took  command 
of  twenty  volunteers  and  marched  to 
the    place,   about    eight   miles,    and 
there  such  profanity  and  abuse  both 
of  their  Maker  and  our  officers  and 
soldiers  I   never  before   heard,   and 
God  grant  I  never  may  again.     How- 
ever, finding  us  determined  to  do  our 
duty  and  not  frightened,  they  came 
to  terms,  and  the  business  was  accom- 
plished   without    bloodsh^.     There 
have  been  three  white  men  killed  and 
two  men  and  one  woman  wounded  in 
this  part  of  the  country  since  I  wrote 
you   last.     Three  Indians  have  been 
killed,   three   wounded,   and  several 
buildings   burned.     I  hope  we  shall 
soon  have  men  enough  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  just  to  maintain  our 
ground   against   the  rascals,  for  al- 
though   they  are  not   numerous  in 
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these  quarters,  yet  there  are  several 
lurking  parties  about,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
them.  B.  Newcomb's  house  was 
burned  a  few  days  since.  Mrs.  New- 
comb  and  one  woman  with  her  lay  in 
the  woods  three  nights  fourteen  miles 
from  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  suf- 
ferings our  frontier  inhabitants  have 
to  meet.  God  grant  that  they  may 
not  be  of  long  duration,  though  if 
Wadsworth  commands  I  see  not  any 
probability  of  their  ending  soon. 
We  have  now  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men." 

*'Camp  Avekv,  Sept.  24,  1812. 

**  To  day  I  am  a  little  indisposed 
as  to  health,  though  not  seriously  so. 
I>ut  i^erhaps  you  will  not  lament  it 
when  you  know  that  that  is  all  that 
prevents  my  standing  second  in  com- 
uiand  of  about  eighty  men  going  to 
Sandusky  Village,  to  be  gone  about  a 
week,  an  expedition  I  have  counted 
much  on,  but  can  not  engage  in.     . 

.  .  As  to  our  situation  here 
suffice  it  to  say  that  half  of  our  bold 
warriors  that  crossed  the  Cuyahoga 
have  returned  back  on  account  of 
their  health.  Captain  Parker  crossed 
with  seventy  men,  and  a  few  morn- 
ings since  could  number  but  nineteen 
fit  for  duty.  But  our  encampment  is 
now  much  better.  The  water  is  ex- 
cellent— the  first  good  water  I  have 
seen  this  side  of  Cleveland.  The 
doctor  (Allen)  remains  unwell, 
though  gaining.  ...  I  have  no 
news  to  write  respecting  the  Indians. 
Since  writing  you  last,  a  considerable 
number  passed  through  Sandusky, 
but  have  gone  to  the  south  of  us/* 


'*  Camp  Avery,  Oct.  2,  181 2. 

**Our  troops,  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  letter,  were  going  to  Sandusky. 
They  arrived  there  without  injury, 
and  were  much  pleased  with  their 
situation.  Loaded  their  boats  with 
fifty  barrels  of  salt  and  sent  them  in, 
and  sent  on  a  request  that  the  men 
might  l)e  i^ermitted  to  remain  at  San- 
dusky Bay;  and  there  was  an  express 
sent  immediately  to  headquarters  to 
that  effect  by  Captain  Hutchins. 
Captain  Burnham  went  to  Sandusky 
to  take  Captain  Hutchins*  place. 
Major  Frazier  commanded  at  San- 
dusky, and  had  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men  in  three  companies. 

*'  Sergeant  Hamilton  was  sent 
about  this  time  across  Sandusky  Bay 
to  the  Peninsula  to  make  what  dis- 
covery he  could.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  bay  he  found  several  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  just  been  over  to 
visit  their  effects,  which  they  had  de- 
serted at  the  first  alarm  after  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit.  They  told  him 
that  they  had  discovered  forty-seven 
Indians  alx)ut  one  house,  and  the 
house  was  filled  with  Indians  besides. 

"Hamilton  sent  back  for  a  re-en- 
forcement. Captain  Cotton  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  with  about  sixty  to  his 
aid.  These,  together  ^ith  Hamil- 
ton's men,  some  inhabitants  and 
some  from  on  board  our  boats,  made 
a  detachment  of  nearly  ninety  men. 
They  crossed  the  bay  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  and  landed  on  the  other 
side  and  marched  into  the  country  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  Indians 
had  been  seen,  leaving  a  few  men  to 
guard  the  boats.    About  one  hour 
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after  their  departure  from  the  boats 
four  large  canoe  loads  of  Indians 
were  seen  corning  down  the  bay. 
'  They  landed  on  a  small  island  in  the 
bay  just  above  where  our  boats  lay. 
Our  boatmen  thought  they  had  best 
make  their  escape.  They  took  two 
boats,  leaving  two,  and  made  their 
escape  to  this  side  of  the  bay.  The 
two  boats  which  were  left  were  imme- 
diately demolished  by  the  Indians. 

**  All  which  was  sent  by  express, 
and  all  we  could  do  was  to  send  off 
an  expifess  to  them ;  and  in  this  state 
of  anxiety  we  remained  until  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  when  Robin- 
son, an  express,  returned,  and  brought 
news  that  our  two  boats  which  made 
their  esca];e  had  lain  off  the  point  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  that  about  forty 
,  men,  after  fighting  all  day  without 
anything  to  eat  or  drink,  had  made 
their  escape  to  the  boats,  among 
whom  was  a  number  badly  wounded ; 
and  that  about  forty  men  were  left 
on  the  Peninsula  either  dead  or  sur- 
rounded by  Indians.  The  Captain 
and  Lieutenant,  William  Bartholo- 
mew, were  seen  with  some  men  to 
make  their  retreat  to  a  house,  and 
were  left  surrounded  by  Indians. 
Such  was  the  sad  news  brought  to  our 
camp  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

**  In  this  state  of  alarm  a  council 
was  immediately  called.  It  consisted 
of  Major  Shannon,  Mr.  Leslie,  our 
chaplain.  Captain  Fobes,  Robinson, 
and  myself.  The  Colonel  was  at  this 
time  so  sick  that  his  life  was  almost 
despaired  of.  It  was  concluded  to 
send  an  express  to  Sandusky  with 
orders    for    an    immediate     retreat. 


Robinson  agreed  to  perform  the  duty, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  started  to  convey  the 
sad  news  to  headquarters. 

''  I  at  this  time,  in  addition  to  tak- 
ing the  command  of  those  remaining 
of  our  company,  had  to  perform  the 
adjutant's  duty,  when  I  made  out  the 
camp  guard  for  the  night,  which  con- 
sisted of  only  thirty-two  men.  It 
took  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
camp  except  those  on  guard  the  night 
before.  In  this  situation,  I  went  to 
work  at  the  block-house  and  worked 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  though  I 
had  been  on  guard  the  night  before 
and  had  not  slept  at  all. 

**  In  the  morning  the  men  from 
the  Peninsula  came  in,  and,  on  ques- 
tioning them,  we  found  it  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  among  them, 
that  the  men  in  the  house  would  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
Indians  so  long  as  their  strength 
would  hold  out.  I  accordingly  got 
liberty  to  start  with  ten  men  and  pro- 
visions sufficient  to  refresh  those  on 
the  Peninsula  sh  u  d  I  find  any  alive 
there. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  we 
went  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  river, 
six  miles  from  camp,  where  we  were 
detained  all  day  for  the  want  of  a 
boat.  However,  about  dark,  two 
spies,  whom  I  had  sent  out,  returned 
with  Sergeant  Baily  and  Chester 
Allen,  who  had  made  their  escape 
from  the  house  (on  the  Peninsula), 
found  an  old  canoe,  in  which  they 
crossed  the  bay  and  came  down  on 
the  beach.  Tiiey  said  there  were 
thirty-eight  men  cooped  up  in  the 
house,  and,  as  you  may  conclude,  in 
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a  state  of  starvation.  I  had  before 
this  sent  back  to  camp  for  mpre  men, 
thinking  ten  hardly  sufficient,  and 
Dine  more  were  added  to  our  detach- 
ment, besides  fourteen  volunteers 
among  the  inhabitants  who  had  either 
friends  or  connections  among  the 
men  on  the  Peninsula. 

"  I  had  got  two  boats  in  readiness, 
and  we  started  after  dark,  rowed  all 
night,  and  arrived  at  the  Peninsula 
just  before  the  break  of  day,  and 
landed.  Allen  first,  and  a  young 
man  acquainted  with  the  grounds 
next.  I  immediately  followed  at  the 
head  of  my  men  through  a  marsh 
where  the  grass  was  as  high  as  my 
head.  We  marched  up  to  the  house, 
made  ourselves  known,  and  immedi- 
ately formed;  the  men  that  were  in 
the  house  placed  the  wounded  in  the 
rear  of  them,  and  I  brought  up  the 
rear  with  my  men,  got  them  to  the 
boats  and  gave  them  some  refresh- 
ments. Theje  were  three  wounded 
and  a  number  sick.  These  we  put 
on  board  the  boats,  which  were  not 
large  enough  to  carry  us  all,  and 
started  them  across  the  bay,  which  is 
here  about  six  miles  wide.  That  left 
about  fiity.  I  marched  back  and 
buried  the  dead  that  were  killed  on 
this  side  of  the  Peninsula  in  the 
second  engagement.  Those  killed  in 
the  first  engagement  were  buried  be- 
fore the  retreat. 

**  Our  men,  it  seems,  had  two  en- 
gagements in  the  course  of  the  day. 
In  the  first  there  were  three  killed 
and  two  wounded.  In  the  second 
there  was  the  same  number  killed  and 
several  wounded. 


"I  was  surprised,  when  I  viewed 
the  ground  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  that  there  was  not  more  men 
killed.  The  sides  of  the  trees  next 
the  Indians  were  well-nigh  barked  by 
the  balls.  I  believe  our  men  killed 
double  the  number  they  lost.  Ches- 
ter Allen  killed  two,  and  was  grazed 
by  three  balls,  and  yet  escaped  un- 
hurt. Sergeant  Baily  had  two  balls 
pass  through  his  coat  without  doing 
him  injury.  Sergeant  Kice  fought 
like  a  hero.  There  were  a  good 
many  excellent  soldiers  among  them, 
but  I  believe  they  suffered  much  for 
want  of  a  commander. 

**  Just  as  I  got  into  camp  with  the 
poor  fellows  from  the  Peninsula, 
which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  October  ist,  the  news 
came  that  the  boys  from  Sandusky 
were  coming  in.  I  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and  found  they  had  marched 
thirty-four  miles  in  one  day  ;  and  my 
friend  Burnham  was  safe.  They  had 
met  with  no  attack,  although  sur- 
rounded by  Indians,  which  was 
doubtless  owing  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  troops  as  gave  no  favorable 
chance  of  attack ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ever  will  attack  equal  num- 
bers except  they  have  the  advantage. 
While  at  Sandusky  several  scouts  were 
sent  out  that  have  not  yet  returned, 
although  expected  several  days  since. 
We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  them 
again.  Titus  Hayes  and  Burt  are 
among  the  number  of  the  missing. 

"  Four  men,  inhabitants,  were 
killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians  on 
Pipe  Creek  night  before  last.  Such 
is  the  news  I  have  to  write  you,  and 
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when  such  news  will  end  God  only 
knows.  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  should  our  camp  be  attack- 
ed within  three  days.  But  1  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  ourselves  in  the  event  of  an 
attack. 

"  When  I  shall  return  home  I  think 
is  very  uncertain,  for  this  part  of  the 
country  is  in  ten  times  the  danger 
that  it  was  in  when  we  first  ariived. 
The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 
stayed  until  within  three  days,  have 
all  fled." 

'*  OCTOliKK  25,   1812. 

**  I  received  yours  (and  one  from 
Captain  Burnham  likewise),  and  find 
you  have  consented  to  let  me  stay 
through  the  present  term,  which  I 
think,  could  I  accomplish,  would  l)e 
rather  more  to  my  advantage  than  to 
come  back  in  the  Spring  and  stay 
three  or  four  months,  which  I  very 
much  fear,  unless  there  is  a  bold 
stroke  struck  hero  in  the  West  this 
season.  It  will  take  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  men  to  defend  our  frontier 
north  and  west  of  Cleveland  next 
Spring  and  Summer.  But  General 
Wadsworth  will  not  let  me  go  home 
until  Hopkins  comes  on  here  ;  for  he 
says  he  very  much  wants  me  here. 
And  I  expect,  after  between  two  and 


three  months  of  constant  fatigue  and 
deprivation,  I  shall  be  the  very  last 
man  furloughed  to  return  home. 
Consecjuently,  you  will  send  immedi- 
ately to  Hopkins,  and  tell  him  he 
must  be  on  as  quick  as  possible.  I 
wish  Brother  Daniel  would  go  ;  for  I 
want  the  business  attended  to  imme- 
diately. I  am  not  in  camp  at  this 
time  ;  but  will  leave  the  business  with 
the  1  )octor  to  explain  to}ou.  Gen- 
eral Perkins  is  absent  at  this  time. 
When  he  returns  I  am  confident  he 
will  intercede  to  have  me  furloughed, 
with  what  success  is  (juite  uncertain." 
That  the  foregoing  corresix)ndence 
of  Lieutenant  Allen  gives,  in  some 
particulars,  full  and  truthful  accounts 
of  events  which  transpired  during  the 
war  of  1812  on  that  part  of  the  fron- 
tier to  which  they  relate,  is  evident 
from  records  of  a  similar  character, 
referring  to  the  same  times.  The 
readers  of  the  I^onetr  are  specially 
referred  to  the  narrative  of  the 
**  Skirmish  with  Indians  on  the  Pen- 
insula," by  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  in  a 
previous  volume,  and  to  various 
memoirs  of  the  incidents  following  on 
Hull's  uuhappy  surrender,  which  may 
be  traced  from  the  general  Index 
with  this  volume. 
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THE  MAPLE  CITY,  OR  NORWALK,  IN  1878. 


PROM   A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  THE  CLEVELAND   HERALD, 

April  13TH,  1878. 


BY   p.    J.    MAHON. 


As  the  largest  urban  settlement 
on  the  old  line  between  Cleveland 
and  Toledo,  this  comely  little  Nor- 
walk  merits  to  be  better  known  of  its 
neighbors.  By  its  title  of  *'  Maple 
City,"  too,  it  may  claim  a  sort  of 
kinship  with  your  charming  Forest 
City,  and  assuredly  it  has  some  share 
of  the  iaroily  pretensions  to  beauty. 
Municipally  considered,  it  came  into 
being  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  and  ten 
years  previous  was  but  a  jagged  clear- 
ing in  the  virgin  forest,  hewn  out  by 
the  muscle  of  New  England  pioneers. 
The  log  huts  and  corn-patches,  how- 
ever, have  long  disappeared,  and  in 
their  stead  we  have  the  streets  and 
stores,  banks  and  factories,  churches 
and  school  houses,  of  a  bustling  com- 
munity of  seven  thousand  persons. 
The  principal  street  of  the  village 
naturally  took  its  course  over  the 
sandy  ridge  which  trails  along  from 
Cleveland,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  is  now  known  as  East 
and  West  Main  streets,  and  for  about 
two  and  a  half  miles,  within  the  city 
limits,  is  shaded  with  maple  trees,  and 


bordered  by  handsome  residences  and 
stores,  the  latter,  as  may  be  supposed, 
being  most  numerous  about  midway. 
As  in  all  well-bred  cities,  the  western 
end  of  this  thoroughfare  is  the  fashion 
home  of  Norwalk,  while  other  streets, 
less  imposing,  lie  parallel  at  either 
side,  and  a  number  intersect  it  from 
north  to  south,  stretching  out  over 
gentle  slopes  until  they  merge  imper- 
ceptibly in  the  farm  lands  beyond. 
If  you  will  now  glance  downward 
over  this  rectangular  street  system, 
with  the  Court  House  cupola  for  its 
pivotal  center,  and  picture  to  your- 
self the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  crossing 
it  diagonally — forming  with  the  Main 
street  an  attenuated  X — a  sparkling 
creek  flowing  sinuous  through  the 
hollows  of  the  southern  half;  smok- 
ing factories  and  saw-mills  in  the 
open  spaces ;  half  a  dozen  church 
spires  rising  near  the  middle  ;  white- 
spotted  cemeteries  in  the  distant  out- 
skirts ;  shade  trees,  and  gardens,  and 
verdure  all  between  ;  and  corn-fields 
and  pastures  extending  to  the  wooded 
horizon — you  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  scenic  aspects  of  Norwalk. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  more  consequence, 
however,  to  know  how  the  city  has 
grown  and  expects  to  grow,  and 
where  these  7,000  people  manage  to 
get  bread  and  butter.  Strictly  re- 
garded, the  place  is  but  a  depot  for 
the  agricultural  region  around,  but 
this  is  most  favored  in  all  the  ele- 
ments of  rural  prosperity.  Wheat, 
corn,  and  live  stock,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  dairy  produce,  are  largely 
exported  hence  over  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad,  and  by  it  are  received  the 
exchange  of  comforts  and  luxuries 
with  which  the  farmer  of  our  times  is 
enabled  to  regale  himself.  Since 
1852,  when  it  entered  here  as  the 
'*  Cleveland,  Norwalk  and  Toledo," 
this  line  has  consequently  been  the 
main  factor  of  our  growth,  and  by 
incidental  advantages  it  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  the  years  roll  on. 
The  establishment  by  the  company  of 
extensive  workshops  at  this  point, 
which  took  place  soon  afterward,  has 
also  proved  a  boon  qf  no  slight  im- 
portance. From  100  to  200  artisans 
are  here  constantly  employed,  and 
all  kinds  of  '*  rolling  stock,"  from  a 
lumber  truck  to  a  locomotive,  can  be 
turned  out  in  such  style  as  would  do 
credit  to  a  great  factory  center.    The 

■ 

railroad  officers  and  workmen,  with 

their  families,  make  an  ingredient  of 
some  value  in  Norwalk  society. 

The  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, from  Martin's  Ferry,  also 
touches  here,  and  when  completed 
will  bring  through  our  city  those  min- 
ing products  of  the  State  that  are  to 
be  shipped  over  the  lakes  from 
Huron,  or  be  conveyed  east  and  west 


along  the  lake  shore.  The  port  above 
named,  which  lies  a  few  miles  north 
of  us,  has  harbor  and  wharves,  and 
other  shipping  accommodations  ready 
for  years  past,  and  is  gaping  just  now 
for  the  commerce  which  it  dreams 
will  make  it  rival  even  your  own  city. 
The  new  line  is  a  narrow  gauge,  and 
was  finished  over  a  most  picturesque 
country  from  Norwalk  to  Huron  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  since,  the  pleas- 
ure traffic  of  last  summer  being  brisk 
and  profitable.  Southward  as  far  as 
New  London  it  has  also  been  sur- 
veyed and  graded,  but  a  miserable 
litigation  between  "narrow  gauge" 
and  ''standard  gauge  "  men  suspends 
for  the  time  being  this  most  hopeful 
enterprise.  It  is  a  pretty  little  quar- 
rel as  it  stands,  and  when  it  is  fairly 
adjusted  and  one  gauge  or  other  com- 
pleted, the  metals  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  shall  come  clanking  through 
our  Maple  City,  while  rivals  less  for- 
tunate hide  their  diminished  heads. 

Besides  the  railroad  works  already 
referred  to,  we  have  other  factories 
here  of  more  than  local  celebrity. 
The  Dauntless  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany have  'an  extensive  foundry  and 
fitting  shops,  employ  a  large  number 
of  men,  and  send  out  a  piece  of 
mechanism  which  **  holds  its  olvn  " 
with  the  best  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
At  present  they  construct  about  one 
hundred  machines  per  week,  and 
work  all  their  hands  till  nine  every 
evening.  The  Eureka  Fanning  Mill 
is  also  made  here,  and  may  be  found 
chaffing  cereals  from  the  banks  of  the 
.  river  Hudson  to  the  teeming  plains  of 
Kansas.     A  thousand  of  these  mills 
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are  made  and  sent  forth  from  Nor- 
walk  annually,  the  inventor,  who  re- 
sides with  us,  having  settled  in  the 
village  twelve  years  ago  without  any 
other  capital  than  his  brains  and 
his  handicraft.  We  have  likewise  an 
organ  factory,  which  furnishes  these 
instruments  far  and  wide,  two  shoe 
factories,  several  sash  and  blind  works, 
a  maker  of  patent  wash-boards,  two 
of  fine-cut  tobacco,  and  other  such 
industries,  which  were  located  here 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  add 
very  materially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place.  Others  yet  will  undoubt- 
edly come,  too,  when  it  is  more 
generally  known  as  a  healthy  and 
beautiful  town,  with  low  rents,  cheap 
food  and  fuel,  and  the  consequent 
cheap  labor  which  helps  a  manufac- 
turer to  the  front  of  the  market. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  figure 
closely  the  aggregate  product  of  the 
several  industries  named,  and  which, 
with  our  soil  produce,  makes  up  the 
export  trade  of  Norwalk,  but  I  know 
of  one  factory  that  turns  out  its  wares 
to  the  value  of  $50,000  per  annum. 
The  resulting  financial  transactions, 
and  those  of  our  storekeepers,  farm- 
ers, and  capitalists,  are  all  performed 
through  two  National  banks,  con- 
ducted by  solid  citizens,  and  for  a 
generation  past  knowing  "  no  such 
word  as  faiiy  In  groceries,  dry 
goods,  and  other  branches  of  trade, 
the  same  stability  is  noticeable,  the 
business  of  the  place  being  mostly  for 
cash,  and  our  buyers*  and  sellers  con- 
servative in  their  dealings.  "Wild- 
cat" pap^r  is  a  thing  almost 
unknown,  though  it  must  be  admitted 


that  we  are  largely  inoculated  with 
the  contagious  yearning  for  '*  more 
greenbacks." 

A  valuable  test  of  the  progress  01 
an  American  community  is  to  be 
found  in  its  newspapers,  and  here  we 
have  three  of  them,  all  weeklies. 
The  Reflector  has  a  State  reputation, 
and  was  first  issued  as  the  Reporter . 
from  a  log  ^hanty  in  the  Norwalk  of 
fifty  y^rs  ago.  One  of  ?ts  earliest 
proprietors  is  still  at  the  helm  as 
editor  and  publisher,  and  in  him  and 
his  several  sons  the  name  of  Wick- 
ham  is  identified  with  all  that  is 
worthy  and  progressive  in  the  history 
of  Norwalk.  The  Experiment  is  a 
Democratic  sheet,  aged  over  forty 
years,  long  in  the  minority  camp  on 
public  questions,  but  holding  out 
gaily  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber.  The  Huron  County  Chronicle 
is  the  youngest  of  our  newspaper 
family,  has  embarassed  two  or  three 
proprietors,  was  sold  out  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  wants  to  be  soki  out 
again,  and  is  sitting  on  a  fence  be- 
tween Republicanism  and  National- 
ism, while  waiting  for  a  purchjiser 
from  either  camp^  (It  has  since 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Fin- 
ley  and  Dodds,  late  of  Xenia,  and  is 
now  a  live  Republican  sheet. )  The 
well  known  modesty  of  editors  lias 
precluded  my  obtaining  for  you  the 
circulation  of  any  of  these  journals. 
As  public  teachers  they  are  all  inter- 
esting and  dignified,  and  may  safely 
be  welcomed  into  the  best  regulated 
families. 

From  a  moral  point  of  view,  in- 
deed,   nothing    different    would    be 
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tolerated  or  patronized  in  Norwalk. 
This  is  eminently  a  well-behaved, 
righteous  comm'inity.  We  have  as 
many  as  thirteen  churches,  of  which 
three  are  Catholic,  and  pastors  and 
congregations  seem  all  alike  zealous 
in  the  Master's  work.  Prayer  meet- 
ings are  regular  and  fully  attended ; 
revivals  are  frequent  and  abound  in 
fervor;  the  sacred  cause  of  temper- 
ance finds  amoi  g  our  citizens»its  most 
persistent  advocates  and  congenial 
home.  Drunkenness  on  the  streets 
is  agreeably  infrequent.  The  average 
Norwalker  rarely  enters  a  saloon. 
Our  two  brave  policemen  grow  fat  on 
their  sinecures.  Our  jail,  except  for 
county  purposes,  might  be  closed  half 
the  time.  A  night  in  the  lock-up, 
and  a  fine  of  $5,  is  the  ordinary 
limit  of  judicial  castigation  and  crim- 
inal deserving. 

Yet  still  we  have  our  little  excite- 
ments and  recreations,  though  few, 
and  mild,  and  often  far  between.  A 
popular  lecturer,  or  a  burnt-cork 
minstrel  troupe,  occasionally  fills  our 
largest  hall.  The  advent,  last  week, 
of -a  home-bred  singing  family,  was 
one  of  the  events  of  the  season.  A 
talk  about  spiritualism,  ps)'chology, 
or  phrenology,  will  always  **draw  a 
house.*'  A  meeting  of  the  pioneers, 
or  a  Sunday  School  Convention,  fans 
us  up  to  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm.  In 
summer,  too,  we  have  our  pic  nics, 
running  down  by  the  '*  narrow  gauge" 
to  Huron  and  the  lake  shore.  We 
have  a  pleasant  Fair  Ground,  thirty 
acres  or  so,  fenced  and  maple-shaded, 
where  our  Agricultural  Society  will 
disport  in  the  fall.     We  have  a  well- 


trained  brass  band  for  parades  an^ 
festivities,  and  the  strains  from  its 
practice  room  entrance  us  almost 
nightly.  And  last,  not  least,  we  have 
most  gallant  fire  companies,  and  a 
dauntless  military  one,  which  only  go 
abroad  to  return  to  us  trophy- laden 
for  their  perfection  of  discipline  and 
chivalry  of  deportment. 

In  her  educational  facilities  Nor- 
walk may  be  permitted  to  take  especial 
pride.  The  schools  and  academies 
.  here  have  long  been  noted,  and  no- 
where in  the  State  has  the  "  graded  " 
public  school  system  been  so  effec- 
tively developed.  In  June,  1848,  the 
first  Normal  class  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  in  Ohio  was 
convened  in  this  place,  continuing 
nine  weeks,  and  marking  an  epoch  in 
our  educational  history.  The  graded 
schools  were  oi)ened  in  September, 
1850,  the  population  of  Norwalk 
being  then  about  2,000.  At  present 
there  are  six  school  houses,  sixteen 
schools,  and  twenty- five  teachers, 
with  an  enrollment — exclusive  of 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  schools — of  up- 
ward of  1,000  names.  There  are 
nine  graded  of  educaiicjn,  embracing 
the  High  School,  with  a  siandard  in- 
tended to  fit  pupils  to  enter  college. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction  per 
scholar — music  and  German  being 
among  the  branches  taught — is  Si 5  a 
year,  the  total  value  of  school  prop- 
erty being "^48, 000.  President  R.  B. 
Hayes  is  one  of  the  many  distin- 
guished men  who  have  had  the  basis 
of  their  education  laid  in  a*  Norwalk 
school  house.  Incidental  to  our  edu- 
cational work  may  be  mentioned  the 
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facts  that  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
fair  public  library  of  several  thous- 
and volumes,  an  alumni  association 
of  the  public  school  graduates,  a 
choral  society,  and  other  similar 
organizations. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  for  the 
Gradgrinds  of  Capital  and  Industry. 
Thrifty,  progressive,  and  moral  as 
her  people  are,  Norwalk,  as  a  corpor- 
ation, is  also  economical,  well- man- 
aged, and  prosperous.  No  debt  of 
consequence  vexes  the  civic  heart. 
Taxation  within  our  limits  is  never 
over  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  Rents 
and  food  supplies  are  cheap  as  on  a 
farm.  We  have  mail  and  telegraph 
facilities  equal  to  the  most  favored. 
Transportation  is  convenient  to  the 
East  or  West,  and  soon  will  be  avail- 
able directly  south.  Labor  is  cheap 
where  a  people  are  so  industrious,  fru- 
gal, and  temperate.     We  have  a  boun- 


tiful water  supply — on  the  Waterbury 
system — which  cost  ^100,000,  and 
only  the  other  day  was  provided  with 
new  pumps  at  an  expense  of  $10,000. 
Seven  miles  of  mains  distribute  this 
to  our  homes  and  factories,  and  with 
abundant  fuel,  well-lit  streets,  and  the 
other  advantages  named,' should  con- 
tribute to  make  this  place  an  £1  Dorado 
to  manufacturers.  That  many  appre- 
ciate these  advantages  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  at  this  very  hour  more 
new  buildings  are  going  up — both  lor 
dwellings  and  business  purposes — 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  previous 
history  of  Norwalk.  We  are  also 
just  devising  a  convenient  street  rail- 
way, and  are  looking  out  hopefully  in 
the  direction  of  other  improvements. 
We  are  .growing  in  wealth,  and  use- 
fulness, and  beauty,  and  taken  all  in 
all,  Norwalk  may  be  regarded  as  a 
city  with  a  destiny. 
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CHURCH  CHRONICLE  OF  HARTLAND. 


The  folK)wing  recent  communica- 
tion from  Hartland  to  the  Norwalk 
Reflector y  signed  E.  J.  W.,  gives 
some  readable  particulars  of  the  re- 
ligious history  of  that  township,  which 
we  gladly  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Pioneer,     Says  the  writer  : 

I  noticed  a  communication  in  your 
paper  entitled,  **  Early  History  of 
Methodism  in  the  Eirelands  and  in 
the  Adjacent  Region."  I  think  the 
article  very  interesting.  It  ought  to 
be  continued  by  taking  it-  up  by 
townships,  not  only  Methodism  but 
other  denominations.  Should  our 
publishing  committee  see  fit,  it  might 
be  published  in  the  Fireland  Pioneer 
and  become  permanent  history.  By 
your  permission  I  offer  a  few  lines. 
I  see  in  the  article  referred  to  a 
broken  link,  or  blank,  from  the  year 
1818  to  1823.  The  writer  says,  at 
the  Conference  of  181 8  Char'es  Wad- 
del  waS  appointed  P.  E.,  and  Wm. 
Westlake,  Circuit  Preacher,  which  no 
doubt  is  correct,  as  Waddel  was  P. 
E.  of  the  district  ia  the  year  1821. 
He  says  that  at  the  Conference  pf 
1823,  True  Pattee  and  James  Mc- 
Intyre,  were  Circuit  .Preachers  in 
Huron  Circuit,  which  is  correct.  But 
True  Pattee  and  James  Mclntyre 
were  on  this  Circuit  in  the  year  181 2, 
as  I  well  know,  it  being  the  year  we 
came  to  Hartland.    In  traveling  from 


one  appointment  to  another,  they 
left  an  appointment  at  our  house  on 
Hartland  Ridge,  and  continued  to 
preach  there,  once  in  two  weeks,  till 
we  built  a  school  house  in  the  fall, 
when  preaching  was  removed  there. 
This  was  the  first  regular  preaching 
in  the  township.  In  the  year  1821, 
there  was  a  Camp  Meeting  held 
somewhere,  about  one  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  from  Norwalk,  (I  cannot 
locate  the  place),  Charles  Waddel  P. 
E.  being  there  It  was  the  first 
Methodist  Camp  Meeting  I  ever  at- 
tended. I  will  say  that.  I  was  well 
paid,  notwithstanding  we  traveled 
from  Hartland  Ridge  without  road, 
trail,  or  guide,  through  the  woods 
till  we  struck  the  Old  State  Road 
near  the  Diliini^iiim  place.  There 
was  but  one  Meih.^dist  family  in  the 
township  in  1821,  and  they  left,  I 
think,  in  1824.  About  this  time  the 
Freewill  Baptists  came  in  and  held 
meetings.  Their  names  were  Mead, 
Carlton,  Wheeler  and  others.  Mead 
then  lived  on  the  Ridge.  They  had 
quite  a  revival,  and  formed  a  church 
in  Clarksfield,  those  of  Hartland  join- 
ing with  them.  They  seem  to  have 
taken  the  lead  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1834,  some  six  families  having  set- 
tled in  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, some  of  whom  felt  the  need  of 
preaching,  at  one  of  our  prayer  meet- 
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ings  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  delegate 
to  Nor  walk,  and  obtain  preaching  if 
we  could.  This  was  done,  we  ob- 
tained an  appointment  from  Rev. 
X^onard  Hill,  a  Methodist  preacher. 
At  the  second  appointment  he  formed 
a  class  of  four  members,  to- wit :  Mrs. 
P.  Miner,  James  Read,  F.  M.  Kil- 
burn  and  wife,  and  appointed  Daniel 
btratton,  of  Norwalk  township, 
leader.  I  think  before  Hill  left  the 
Circuit  the  Society  numbered  nearly 
twenty.  This  was  the  first  religious 
organization  in  the  township.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  we  have  had 
regular  preaching,  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  Society  has  been  in  a  health- 
ful and  prosperous  condition.  And 
why  should  it  not  prosper  when  in  its 
infancy  we  had  for  our  ministers  such 
men  as  A.  Thompson  (afterwards 
Bishop),  Diem,  Disbro,  Kellum, 
Barkdall,  Huester,  Jones,  Wells, 
Brecken ridge,  Gurley  and  other  men 
of  God  ?  Most  of  them  have  gone 
to  their  reward.  When  we  view  the 
past  and  present,  oh,  what  a  contrast. 
Forty  years  ago  we  worshipped  in  a 
log  cabin  school  house,  16  by  18,  now 
in  a  neat  commodious  church ;  then 
a  rude  desk  for  a  pulpit,  now  a  pulpit 
o(  modern  style ;  then  we  had  split 


logs  for  seats,  now  nice  varnished 
slips ;  then  we  went  to  meeting  with 
oxen  and  cart,  or  wagon,  now  to 
church  with  horses  and  carriage ; 
then  the  whole  congregation  praised 
God  vocally  (we  think  with  the  spirit 
and  understanding),  now  we  have  the 
help  of  the  organ,  Su^jely  a  great 
difference  between  now  and  then. 

There  was  a  Society  of  Methodists 
formed  in  the  fourth  section  quite 
early,  and  after  awhile  another  at 
the  center  of  the  town.  The  one  in 
the  fourth  section  did  not  continue 
long,  the  members  going  to  Olena. 
The  one  at  the  center  after  awhile 
broke  up.  I  think  about  the  year 
1852  or  1853,  ^  Wesleyan  preacher, 
by  the  name  of  Royce,  came  in,  and 
during  a  revival  formed  a  class, 
which,  not  being  able  to  sustain 
preaching,  continued  but  a  few  years. 
Some  twelve  years  ago  a  United 
Brethren  preacher  came  to  the  Cen- 
ter, by  the  name  of  Davis,  and  form- 
ed a  Society  which  has  continued  un- 
til the  present  time.  They  had  a 
nice  church  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  A  year  ago  they  had  a 
revival,  and  some  one  hundred  then 
professed  to  have  found  the  Saviour. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  RESERVE. 


From  the  Pittsburg  Telegraph. 


That  part  of  Ohio  that  the  State 
o(  Connecticut  obtained  from  Con 
gress,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  but 
not  the  poUtical  control,  in  compen- 
sation for  relinquishing  the  charters 
given  by  King  Charles  II  ,  granting 
to  her  all  the  lands  between  certain 
parallels  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
took  from  its  first  settlement  the 
name  **  Connecticut  Western  Re- 
serve.'* Dropping  the  name  of  the 
State,  and  retaining  the  **  Western 
Reserve,"  that  particular  branch  of 
agriculture — dairying  — so  generally 
adopted  by  the  settlers,  as  soon  as 
their  farms  were  cleared  of  the 
heavy  growth  of  timber  standing  on 
them,  gave  the  name  a  significance, 
and  the  territory  comprised  in  the 
name  a  geographical  location,  known 
generally  throughout  the  wliole 
United  States. 

The  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve 
was  so  naturally  adapted  to  grass  that 
it  seemed  to  grow  spontaneously ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
butter  increased  with  the  growth  of, 
and  improvement  of,  the  farms,  and 
years  before  the  factory  system  be- 
came known,  Western  Reserve  cheese 
and  Western  Reserve  butter  were 
known  and  quoted  in  all  the  large 
markets  of  the  country. 

Pittsburg  was  the   first  market  of 


importance,  and  to  the  first  settlers 
was M^  market;  because  ii  was  with- 
in reach  of  the  farmer  with  his  own 
team.  He  could  loatl  his  wagon  on 
Monday  morning  with  cheese,  butter 
and  black  salts  ;  riiake  the  trip,  sell 
his  load,  taking  his  pay  in  family 
supplies,  and  sometimes — and  then 
he  blessed  his  lucky  stars — half  the 
pay  in  money,  and  reach  home  again 
Saturday  night.  The  first  venture  to 
reach  a  larger  market  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who  started  with  a  load 
of  cheese  for  the  Ohio  river.  On 
reaching  the  river  he  purchased  a 
boat  not  much  larger  than  a  skiff, 
and  loading  his  cheese  into  it  started 
down  the  river  for  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  he  himself  acting  as  cap- 
tain, mate,  and  all  hands.  Reaching 
Cincinnati,  he  sold  part  of  his  load, 
and  then  floated  down  to  Louisville, 
where  the  balance  was  disposed  of. 
Then  purchasing  a  horse,  he  returned 
home  on  horseback,  the  trip  taking 
three  months'  time.  .He  followed  it 
with  succeeding  ventures,  and  others 
went  into  the  business  more  extens- 
ively ;  and  in  a  few  years  Cincinnati 
became  the  great  mart  and  distribut- 
ing point  to  the  South  and  West  for 
Western  Reserve  cheese  and  butter. 
Pittsburg  still  retained  its  reputation 
as  a  market  for  what  it  could  con- 
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sume  or  distribute  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

All  this  was  before  railroads,  and 
were  palmy  days  for  teamsters,  when 
through  the  fall  months  their  heavy 
covered  wagons  took  on  their  loads 
of  cheese  and  butter  at  the  warehouse 
door  of  the  country  merchants  and 
started  for  Beaver,  that  being  the 
main  shipping  point  for  either  down 
or  up  the  Ohio,  though  many  team- 
sters that  loaded  with  freight  for 
Pittsburg  drove  through  and  unload- 
ed into  the  warehouses,  and  reloaded 
with  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and 
dry  goods  for  the  country  dealer. 

Since  the  advent  of  cheere  fac- 
tories, the  territory  engaged  in  the 
dairy  business  has  increased,  espe- 
cially east  into  Pennsylvania,  the 
three  counties  adjoining  the  Western 
Reserve,  Mercer,  Crawford  and  Erie, 
being  well  supplied  with  factories, 
and  have  established  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  their  cheese  in  the  markets. 
The  railroads  have  added  greatly  to 
the  facilities  for  marketing  cheese, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  factory 
system  of  making,  have  made  great 
changes  in  the  markets  and  time  of 
marketing.  In  the  old  times,  when 
every  dairyman  made  his  own  cheese, 
the  cheese  were  made  and  stored  on 
shelves  in  the  cheese  room  till  Sep- 
tember or  October,  and  then  sold  to 
the  merchant  and  shipped  to  market 
during  the  Qool  weather.  Now  the 
markets  are  receiving  and  shipping 
every  week  of  the  year,  except  it  be 
the  severest  cold  weather  of  winter. 
And  cheese,  from  being  an  article  for 
domestic  consumption,   has  become 


one  of  the  exports,  and  now  the  for- 
eign markets  take  more  cheese  than 
is  used  at  home.  New  York  has  be- 
come the  great  cheese  and  butter 
market  of  the  world.  In  the  West- 
ern Reserve  and  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia local  markets  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  have  materially  lessened 
the  importance  of  Cincinnati  and 
other  western  cities  as  distributing 
points  to  consumers. 

Wellington,  O.,  is  the  largest  local 
market  of  the  '*  Reserve^*'  and,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  In  Wellington  market  the 
cheese  are  mainly  sold  on  orders — 
the  order  trade  reaching  East  to 
Liverpool,  Eng.,  South  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  West  to  California — annu- 
ally selling  220,000  boxes,  or  8,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Hudson,  O.,  is  the  next  largest 
market.  The  trade  there  is  largely 
with  the  Southern  cities.  Meadville 
is  the  local  market  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania.  The  cheese  here  sold  to  go 
to  the  New  York  market,  are  made 
for  the  English  trade. 

I  do  not  know  the  amount  sold  in 
Meadville,  but  it  must  reach  about 
5,000,000  pounds.  Pittsburg  still 
holds  its  reputation  as  a  cheese  mar- 
ket, and  is  a  standard  market  for  the 
two  eastern  counties  of  the  "Re- 
serve," Trumbull  and  Ashtabula.  It 
being  both  a  consuming  and  distrib- 
uting market,  the  demand  increases 
with  the  population  and  growth  of 
business  in  and  around  it.  The  vast 
oil  region  of  Pennsylvania,  though 
as  near  Ohio  dairymen  as  Pittsburg, 
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is  largely  supplied  with  Western  Re- 
serve cheese  by  Pittsburg  dealers,  lo- 
cal salesmen  preferring  to  ship  in 
large  lots  direct  to  market,  and  let 
wholesalers  do  the  jobbing,  rather 
than  make  small,  scattered  shipments 
and  be  bothered  with  collections. 

On  the  Western  Reserve  two 
styles  of  a  cheese  are  made.  One, 
the  large  size,  is  made  for  the  New 
York  market  and  weighs  about  sixty 
pounds,  and  is  made  hard  and  solid 
enough  to  *'. stand  up,'*  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  hottest  weather.      The   other 


size  weighs  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
pounds,  and  is  the  favorite  size  for 
the  home  trade.  The  cheese  pro- 
duct, though  limited  to  a  few  locali- 
ties, or  rather  a  local  product  of  a 
small  portion  of  five  different  States, 
has  more  than  tripled  in  quantity 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  com- 
pany with  this  great  increase  is  near- 
ly a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
price.  Twenty  years  ago  cheese  sold 
at  5  to  5j^  cents  per  pound.  Now 
it  is  worth  1 2  to  13  cents  with  a  more 
ready  cash  demand. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


The  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
above  term,  as  related  njany  years 
ago  to  the  editor  of  the  Norwich 
Courier y  by  a  gentleman  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  was  an  active  par- 
ticipator in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  as  follows  :         .    . 

*'  When  General  Washington,  after 
being  appointed  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
came  to  Massachusetts  to  organize  it 
'and  make  preparations  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  he  found  a 
great  want  of  ammunition  and  other 
means  necessary  to  meet  the  power- 
ful foe  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
great  difficulty  to  obtain  them.  If 
attacked  in  such  a  condition,  the 
cause  at  once  might  be  hopeless.  On 
one  occasion,  at  that  anxious  period 
a  consultation   of   the  officers    and 


others  was  held,  when  it  seemed  no 
way  could  be  devised  to  make  such 
preparation  as  was  necessary.  His 
Excellency,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
elder,  was  then  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  on  whose  judgment 
and  aid  the  General  placed  the  great- 
est reliance,  and  remarked,  *We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan  on  the 
subject.'  They  did  so,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor was  successful  in  supplying 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  army. 
When  difficulties  afterwards  arose, 
and  the  army  was  spread  over  the 
country,  it  became  a  by-word,  *  We 
must  consult  Brother  Jonathan.* 
The  term  Yankee  is  still  applied  to  a 
portion,  but  *  Brother  Jonathan  *  has 
now  become  a  designation  of  the 
whole  country,  as  John  Bull  has  for 
England." 
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[During  the  lengthened  period  since  the  publication  of  our  last  volume,  a 
large  number  of  pioneers,  and  others  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  have  passed,  in  the  course  of  nature,  to  their  eternal  rest.  Not  very 
many  of  these,  however,  were  actual  "  first  settlers,"  but  arrived  here  soon 
after  on  the  larger  wave  of  immigration  that  set  in  from  the  East  when  the 
perils  of  actual  settlement  had  been  overcome  by  the  venturous  and  eager 
few.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  therefore,  in  procuring  the  obitu- 
aries of  those  who  were  best  known,  or  whose  lives  might  be  regarded  as  of 
most  general  interest.  The  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  modem  interests,  have  also  had  their  part  in  obscuring  the  last  traces  of 
some  that  were  coeval  with  the  infancy  of  the  Fire  I^nds.  To  the  thought- 
fulness  of  relatives  and  friends,  therefore,  and  to  our  own  researches  in  the 
public  press,  we  are  indebted  for  the  material  of  the  notices  we  here  furnish, 
nor  should  any  deem  us  blameworthy  if  they  discover  omissions  where  such  a 
multitude  had  to  be  selected  from.  Some  accounts^  too,  have  been  much 
condensed,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  space,  but  we  have  dealt  with  all  as 
tenderly  as  we  might  with  the  remains  of  those  loved  ones  themselves.  As 
being  more  convenient  of  reference,  we  have  likewise  adopted  an  alphabetical 
arrangement. — Ed.  Pioneer.] 

BENONI  ADAMS.  route  was  carried  by  Benoni  Adams, 
of  Columbia,  and  at  this  time  it  re- 


,       ,  ^    rt        J.   1    T>         quired  two  weeks  to  make  the  trip. 

Near  the  close  of  1877,  died,  Be-      ^^  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^^  „  ^' 

noni   Adams,   of  Columbia,   Loram 


it  being  made  on  foot." 


County,  aged  ninety  two  years.    The  

funeral  services  were  largely  attended  HENRY  ANDERSON, 

at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of    which  he   had  been   a  standing 

member  since   its  organization,    he  Henry  Anderson  was  born  in  Eng- 

having  been  one  of  the  few  who  built  land,   and  died  at  West    Jefferson, 

the  church  some  fifty  years  ago.     He  Williams  County,  March  6th,  1877, 

had  lived  in  town  since  quite  a  young  in   the  89th   year   of  his  age.     His 

man.     The  Advertiser  says  :     **  The  wife,  Nancy  Williams,  died  on  Inde- 

first  mail  west  of  Cleveland  was  car-  pendence  Day,  1854.     They  settled 

ried  by  Horace  Gunn,  in  1808.    The  in  New  London,  Huron  County,  in 

route  was  from  Cleveland  to  Maumee,  181 7,  and  there  remained  until  1870. 

and  there  were  but  two  houses  on  the  He  was  a  prosperous    farmer    and 

zoad.     In  1 309,  the  mail  over  this  good  citizen. 
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THEODORE  BAKEl^. 


Theodore  Baker,  a  former  well- 
known  and  estimable  citizen  of  Nor- 
walk,  died  in  Chicago  on  the  4th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1878.  Until  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  Mr.  Baker  carried  on  a  tannery 
in  Nor  walk,  in  which  business  he  had 
been  engaged  for  many  years.  On 
leaving  Norwalk  he  removed  to 
Cleveland  and  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  and  from  there  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death  with  his  son,  Dan- 
iel Baker.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Norwalk  for  interment.  The  de- 
ceased, when  he  lived  in  Norwalk, 
was  a  prominent  meml)er  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  and  was  universally  es- 
teemed as  a  benevolent,  kind-hearted 
Christian  gentleman,  and  in  his  death 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  good  man 
has  fallen.  His  age  was  past  79 
years.  / 


TIMOTHY  BAKER. 


Among  the  Pioneers  of  the  Fire 
Lands,  few  have  ever  attained  the 
prominence  and  influence  oi  Tim- 
othy Baker,  ot  Norwalk,  whose  death 
occurred  at  his  residence  in  that  vil- 
lage, January  27th,  1878. 

Judge  Baker  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  August  5,  1787,  and 
was  90  years,  5  months  and  2 1  days 
old  at  death.  He  first  came  to  Ohio 
in  1 81 5,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war 
with  England,  and  bought  lands  at 
Norwalk  and  vicinity.  In  181 7  he 
married  Miss  Eliza  Remington,  of 
Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
who  accompanied  him  to  Norwalk  in 
1819,  which  became  their  permanent 
home.  His  first  special  business 
there  was  that  of  tanning  leather, 
which,  however,  he  soon  turned  over 
to  his  brother  Theodore,  who  con- 
tinued the  same  for  many  years,  and 
until  advancing  age  suggested  a  with- 


drawal from  active  business.  Judge 
Baker  devoted  his  attention  to  mer- 
chandizing, and  for  a  long  series  of 
years  the  sign  **T.  Baker,"  on  the 
brick  store,  at  the  corner  of  iMain 
and  Milan  streets,  was  a  familiar  ob- 
ject with  citizens  and  visitors.  Du- 
ring the  time  of  his  trading  at  this 
place,  he  was  also  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  banking  and  general  busi- 
ness, having  been  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Bank  of  Norwalk, 
then  one  of  the  most  substantial  in- 
stitutions of  the  kind  in  Ohio.  In 
182 1  he  was  by  the  legislature 
chosen  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (under  the 
old  Judicial  s)'stem),  was  twice  re- 
elected, and  declined  a  third  election 
in  1 841,  after  a  service  of  twenty 
years.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
throughout  that  long  perioil,  he 
maintained  a  standing  as  a  jurist 
reached  by  few  in  the  same  position, 
his  relations  to  the  court  being  recog- 
nized as  far  more  important  than 
were  accorded  to  many  Associates. 
This  was  due  alike  to  his  sound  judg- 
ment, careful  investigation,  and  con- 
scientious regard  for  justice.  Of  his 
business  operations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  they  were  various  and  con- 
ducted by  that  sound  discretion  and 
conservative  policy  so  certain  of  suc- 
cess, as  they  were  in  his  case. 

Judge  Baker  was  the  father  of  five 
children,  all  of  whom  survive  him, 
to- wit :  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cor  win, 
and  James  Whipple,  of  Norwalk; 
William,  of  Toledo ;  Timothy,  of 
Chicago,  and  Charles  and  George,  of 
Toledo.  His  aged  consort  died  in 
1864,  after  a  union  of  47  years,  be- 
ing the  first  death  in  the  family  of 
seven,  the  youngest  of  whom  at  the 
time  was  34  years  of  age. 

Three  names  will  always  stand  out 
in  special  prominence  in  the  early 
times  of  Norwalk — ^Platt  Benedict, 
Ebenezer  Lane  and  Timothy  Baker. 
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These  all  occupied  somewhat  distinct 
positions  and  acted  somewhat  dif- 
ferent parts;  but  the  history  of  the 
town  can  never  be  written  without 
recognizing  each  of  them.  All,  now, 
have  gone,  and  with  them  nearly 
every  life  that  links  the  pioneer  era 
with  the  present.  Coming  there  at 
about  the  same  time,  they  all  bore 
prominent  parts  in  the  early  strug- 
gles of  the  place ;  but  Judge  Baker 
was  spared  to  see  and  enjoy  more  of 
the  fruits  of  pioneer  sacrifices  and 
patience  than  were  allowed  to  his  dis- 
tinguished compeers.  But  this  ad- 
vantage is  measured  by  a  very  small 
s{>ace  of  time,  and  he  sleeps  with  the 
long  list  of  heroic  dead,  who  braved 
the  dangers,  privations  and  toils  of 
the  days  of  the  beginning. 


ZELOTUS  BARRITT. 


The  late  Zelotus  Barritt,  of  New 
London,  was  the  son  of  Philander 
Barritt,  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  February  24th, 
1798,  his  death  taking  place  June 
24th,  1876.  Even  as  a  youth  he 
served  his  country  in  the  war  of 
171 2-14,  and  long  enough  to  become 
a  pensioner,  one  of  the  last  efforts  of 
a  prolonged  life  being  to  sign  his 
pension  papers  before  Justice  A.  D. 
Skellinger  in  the  month  in  which  he 
died.  In  1821  he  married  Miss 
Betsy  Smith,  who  bore  him  two  chil- 
dren.  Philander  and  Smith,  and  died 
at  New  Ix)ndon  in  1839.  ^"  '^4° 
he  was  again  married,  to  the  widow 
of  Enoch  Boone,  by  which  union 
there  were  three  children.  Mr.  Bar- 
ritt was  one  of  the  first  three  that 
voted  the  abolition  ticket  in  New 
Ivondon.  His  life  throughout  was 
that  of  a  man  of  energy  and  versa- 
tility— at  one  time  a  captain  of 
militia,  at  another  a  banker,  at  an- 
other the  owner  of  1,500  acres  of 
land,  and   for  30  years  of  his  life  a 


money  Render  to  the  poor,  and  to 
those  in  financial  distress.  With  the 
exception  of  a  short  time  in  Huron, 
and  a  sojourn  of  three  and  a  half 
years  in  Milan,  he  lived  for  60  years 
in  New  London,  identified  in  all 
thiogs  with  its  history  and  progress. 
He  was  most  of  his  life  a  Methodist, 
but  while  living  at  Milan  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  which  he 
ever  after  remained.  He  died  in  his 
79th  year,  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  followed  to  his  resting  jplace 
by  a  long  concourse  of  the  citizens 
among  whom  he  had  lived. 


MRS.  FANNY  BEACH. 


Miss  Fanny  Curtis,  who  died  May 
nth,  1878,  at  64  years  of  age,  came 
to  Ruggles  52  years  ago.  She  was 
married  on  her  twentieth  birthday  in 
1834  to  Mr.  Kimball  Beach,  son  of 
Daniel,  the  first  white  settler  of  the 
place.  **  Uncle  Kims"  and  **Aunt 
Fanny"  were  household  words  to  the 
youth  of  Ruggles  for  many  years. 
All  loved  to  visit  a  family  in  whose 
home  reigned  plenty  and  domestic 
love,  and  where  the  hand  of  welcome 
was  ever  extended.  They  were  the 
kind  and  Christian  parentis  of  six 
children,  who  survive  them,  nearly 
all  married,  and  still  an  element  of 
Ruggles  society.  Mrs.  Beach  was 
universally  regarded  for  her  motherly 
affection  and  Christian  amiability  of 
character. 


MR.  LEONARD  BENSON. 


Mr.  Leonard  Benson  died  at  his 
residence  in  E^st  Fitchville,  Friday 
evening,  September  7th,  1877.  He 
was  born  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  April 
2d,  1800,  consequently  was  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  In  June,  ,183 2, 
he  settled  in  this  township?  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  S.  K.  Barnes, 
where  he  lived  and  labored  until  the 
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year  '65,  when  his  health  failing,  he 
sold  out  and  removed  to  the  village, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death. 


WALTER  BRXnCH. 


Captain  Walter  Branch  died  at  his 
residence  in  Fairfield  on  June  5d, 
1878,  aged  86  years.  Mr.  Branch 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Meredith, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  and  emi- 
grated from  that  State  to  Fairfield, 
Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1828,  and  pur- 
chased the  farm  on  which  he  died. 
Of  course  it  was  not  cleared  when  he 
moved  on  to  it.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
181 2,  and  held  a  Captain's  commis- 
sion. He  represented  Huron  county 
in  the  legislature  in  1838  9.  He 
was  the  first  Postmaster  in  the  town- 
ship, being  appointed  January  ist, 
1829.  Captain  Branch  was  married 
in  1 83 1  to  Miss  Mary  T.  Benson, 
daughter  of  Captain  Abijali  Benson, 
then  a  resident  of  Marcellus,  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.  She  died  in 
1843,  lj<^i"g  t^c  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren. The  three  eldest  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  the  other  three  are  still  living. 
He  was  married  again  in  1844  to 
Phila  Dexter,  formerly  of  Owasco, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  She  is  the 
mother  of  two  children.,  and  still 
survives  him.  He  was  converted, 
and  united  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
the  winter  of  1839,  and  had  been  a 
consistent  member  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  is  the  outline  of  his 
history.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
has  filled  out  this  outline  in  the  midst 
of  a  community  by  whom  he  was 
respected  as  a  higli-minded,  honest 
and  faithful  citizen.  No  stain  rests 
on  the  character  of  the  deceased  to 
detract  from  his  long  life  of  merit 
and  usefulness. 


pHN  BUCHANAN. 


second  war  with  Great  Britain,  died 
in  St.  Joseph  county,  Michigan,  in 
April,  1877,  J"  ^^^  84th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  lx)rn  in  Sussex  county. 
New  Jersey,  January  24th,  1794, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  during  the  last  war 
with  England  he  enlisted  and  served 
as  a  member  of  Captain  John  Hat- 
field's militia.  After  the  war  he 
settled  in  Vermont,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  year  1S28,  when  he 
removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
settled  near  Norwalk  upon  a  farm, 
and  remained  in  the  same  locality  for 
forty-one  years,  until  September, 
1869,  when  he  removed  to  Michigan, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  quietly 
passing  the  closing  years  of  a  well 
spent  life  with  his  family  of  four 
daughterh- — another  daughter,  mar- 
ried, and  residing  at  Alma,  (xratiot 
county,  Mich.,  comprising  all  the 
surviving  members  of  his  family.  He 
had  two  sons.  One  died  at  the  age 
of  1 7,  and  the  other  was  lost  on  the 
return  journey  from  California  in  the 
ill-fated  steamer  **  Yankee  Blade.*' 


TEMPERANCE  CHURCH, 


Relict  of  the  late  riieophilus  Church, 
and  mother  of  the  late  Charles 
Church,  died  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  (iriffin,  at  Ceylon, 
Berlin  township,  July  30th,  1876,  at 
the  age  of  80  years.  She  and  her 
husband  came  into  that  township  in 
the  year  1822,  where  she  continued 
to  reside  until  her  death.  She  left  a 
large  number  of  children  and  grand- 
children, and  the  memory  of  a  noble 
life  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  all 
around  her. 


MR.  JOHN  CLARK. 


John  Buchanan,  a  veteran  of  the 


At  his  residence  one  mile  east  of 
Bellevue,  May  2.  1877,  died  Mr. 
John  Clark,  aged  83  years.     The  de- 
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ceased  was  a  native  of  England.  He 
was  born  in  Ashelworth,  (Tlocester- 
shire  county,  July  19th,  1792.  May 
5th,  1823,  he  was  joined  in  marriage 
10  Elizal)eth  Lloyd,  of  Tibberton, 
Worcestershire  county.  Three  years 
subsequently  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica-. Agriculture  being  his  chosen 
occupation,  Mr.  Clark  purchased  a 
farm  on  Pipe  Creek,  and  entered 
heartily  upon  tlie  work  of  prci)aring 
a  home.  For  seven  years  he  re- 
mained on  the  above  mentioned  farm, 
when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  San- 
dusky. In  the  spring  of  1845,  Mr. 
Clark  moved  to  the  place  of  his  late 
residence,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  There,  for  upward  of  thirty 
years,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
interests  of  this  community.  Mr. 
Clark  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
Lyme  Episcopal  Church.  For  thirty- 
two  years  he  has  sustained  this  rela- 
tion. He  was  generally  respected  in 
this  community,  and  his  loss  will  be 
felt  not  a  little. 


WINTHROP  CLOUGH. 


At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Josiah 
Clough,  in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 1 2th,  1878,  Winthrop  Clough, 
aged  85  years.  Mr.  Clough  has  been 
a  resident  of  this  township  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  born  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  year  1792,  and  was  a 
pensioner  of  the  war  of  181 2.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Lundy's 
Lane  and  Chippewa,  and  at  the  ^i^ge 
of  Fort  Erie,  besides  l)eing  in  other 
minor  engagements.  —  IVakeman 
Press. 


JOSEPH  BANKS  DARLING. 


Joseph  Banks  Darling  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  17  th  of 
July,  1 814.  When  he  was  a  mere 
lad,  his  father  moved  to  the  then 
Huron  county,  and  in  181 9  returned 


to  New  York,  where  he  remained  but 
a  short  time,  returning  to  this  county 
and  becoming  a  permanent  resident. 
Joseph  Banks  Darling  remained  in 
New  York,  going  from  there  to  New 
Haven,  where  he  attended  school 
until  1832,  when  he  came  to  San- 
dusky and  went  into  the  employ  of 
Morehead,  Pratt  <!v:  Brown,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  he  went  to 
New  Haven,  Huron  county,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  a  clerk.  When 
the  project  of  building  the  old  Mad 
River  road  was  put  in  practical  shape, 
young  Darling  secured  euTijloyment 
with  Chief  Engineer  Bell,  who  had 
charge  of  the  surveys.  Mr.  Darling 
continued  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years  under 
Bell,  and  then  under  Mr.  Durbin. 
He  made  civil  engineering  his  pro- 
fession, and  gave  so  general  satisfac- 
tion that  he  was  elected  and  re-elected 
surveyor  of  this  county  some  half 
dozen  times.  In  1847  he  married 
Miss  Wealfliy  J.  Wilder,  of  Avon. 
His  wife  died  in  1872,  having  had 
three  children,  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
is  an  art  student  in  Germany,  and  one 
daughter.  Mr.  Darling  leaves  a  com- 
fortable property  to  his  children.  He 
was  an  honest,  faithful,  and  exemplary 
citizen,  a  kind  neighbor  and  an  ex- 
cellent officer. 


JOHN  DENMAN. 


Died  in  Birmingham,  March  23d, 
John  Denman,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Denman  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  England,  March 
25th,  1791.  In  the  year  1795,  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  he,  together  with 
his  parents  and  brother,  came  to 
America,  locating  in  Sullivan  county, 
N.  Y.  He  remained  with  his  family 
until  the  year  181 6,  when  he  started 
for  Ohio,  making  the  distance  on 
foot.     Arriving  in  Florence  township 
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(then  Jessup,  Huron  county),  he  bar- 
gained with  Mr.  Barnura,  agent  for 
Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Connecticut,  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
a^t  $3  per  acre,  upon  which,  as  was 
the  custom,  he  made  a  small  payment 
— all  he  had.  He  immediately  com- 
menced work  upon  his  purchase,  con- 
tinumg  there  during  that  memorable 
year,  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
unproductive  of  all  in  the  history  of 
the  county  (there  being  a  frost  in 
every  month  of  1816,  and  known  by 
the  early  settlers  as  ihc  yeareighteen- 
hundred-^nd-frozc-to-death).  In  the 
spring  of  181 7  Mr.  Denman  left  his 
farm,  going  to  Liverpool,  Medina 
county,  and  hired  out  to  work  in  the 
salt  works  located  there,  with  the 
view  of  getting  money  to  make  the 
necessary  payments  and  improve  his 
land,  not  being  able  to  find  a  cash 
market  at  that  time  for  anything  he 
could  raise,  as  farm  products  could 
then  only  be  exchanged  for  dry 
goods,  while  groceries  must  be  paid 
for  in  cash. 

Returning  to  Florence  in  18 18,  he 
put  in  ten  acres  of  wheat,  and  after 
threshing  it  in  the  fall  he  could  only 
get  a  yard  of  calico  or  a  yard  of  cot- 
ton cloth  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  while 
for  groceries  he  could  only  procure 
them  for  cash  or  gensing  root — gen- 
sing  there  being  legal  teniler.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  went 
back  to  Sullivan  county  on  foot,  and 
after  remaining  a  few  weeks,  footed 
it  back  to  his  home  in  Ohio,  carrying 
on  his  back  a  pack  weighing  thirty 
pounds  of  such  articles  as  he  could 
not  obtain  in  the  new  country.  A 
part  of  the  contents  consisted  of  a 
peck  of  apple  seeds,  and  from  those 
hard-earned  seeds  sprang  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  old  orchards  of  Erie 
and  adjoining  counties. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1819,  ^r. 
Denman  married  Miss  Mamida  Black- 
man,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Wm. 


Blackman,  an  officer  in  the  war  of 
i8!2,  also  a  resident  of  Jessup  town- 
ship (now  Florence  township.) 
They  went  immediately  to  house- 
keeping in  a  log  house  just  opposite 
the  present  family  residence.  By 
honest  industry,  in  a  few  jears  he  had 
managed  to  pay  for  the  first  pur- 
chascil  land,  and  was  steadily  adding 
to  his  domain,  when,  in  1845,  he  had 
over  700  acres  of  the  most  pnxiuc- 
tive  and  desirable  land  in  the  town- 
ship, besides  fourteen  hundred  sheep, 
together  with  a  good  stock  of  horses, 
cattle,  etc.,  and  was  out  of  debt. 

Mr.  Denman*s  marked  traits  of 
character  were  his  unwavering  hon- 
esty and  great  benevolence.  He 
gave  largely  to  all  benevolent  objects, 
was  a  most  liberal  supporter  of  the 
church,  making  no  discrimination  be- 
tween the  various  denominations,  but 
giving  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denman  had  fifteen 
chiltlren,  fourteen  of  whom,  five  girls 
and  nine  boys,  grew  up  to  mature 
estate. 


MRS.  SARAH  DOWNS. 


Sarah  Downs  died  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  May  20,  1876,  aged  59  years. 
She  was  born  in  Ridgeville.'ixjrain 
county,  and  came  to  Wakeman  in 
the  year  1S25,  where  she  was  mar- 
married  to  Nathan  Downs.  In  1857 
they  moved  to  Sparta,  Morrow 
county,  where  she  organized  a  flour- 
ishing Sabbath  School,  acting  both  as 
teacher  and  Superintendent.  She 
subse(|uently  moved  to  Norwalk,  and 
then  to  Clyde,  where  she  engaged  in 
the  Sabbath  School  and  temperance 
work,  and  during  the  temperance 
crusade  of  1874  was  President  of  the 
Ladies*  Temperance  Society  in  Clyde. 
Her  eldest  son,  Dr.  Downs,  is  a  phy- 
sician of  Columbus.  Another  son  is 
in  Clyde,  and  her  daughter  is  in  Nor- 
walk.    She  was  a  woman  of  much  in- 
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telligence,  benevolence,  and  force  of 
character. 


JOSEPH  FRENCH. 


November  14,  1876,  dieci  at  his" 
residence  in  Wakeman,  Mr.  Joseph 
French,  aged  68  years.  Mr.  French 
was  among  the  early  pioneers  of 
Wakeman;  was  born  in  Southbury, 
Conn.,  in  1808,  and  came  with  his 
father's  family  to  Wakeman  in  1820. 
He  was  only  12  years  old,  and  rode  a 
horse  ahead  of  a  yoke  of  cattle  which 
drew  the  family  goods.  When  19 
years  of  age  he  married  Miss  Jeanette 
Shelton  and  settled  near  the  old 
homestead,  where  they  have  raised  a 
family  of  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  now  married  and 
having  families.  Mr.  French  was 
one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his 
day.  He  could  not  bear  confinement, 
and  would  be  out  as  long  as  he  could 
stand.  He  used  to  say,  **  better  wear 
out  than  rust  out,"  and  at  the  age  of 
68  years  he  finished  his  work. 


MRS.  BETSEY  FOSTER. 


Died  at  Spencer,  Medina  county, 
on  March  nth,  1878,  Mrs.  Betsey 
Foster,  wife  of  George  Foster,  (and 
sister  of  D.  S.  Pond,  of  Rochester, 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Messenger,  of  New 
Ix>ndon),  aged  65  years  and  7  months. 
Deceased  was  born  August  nth, 
181 2,  at  Poultney,  Rutland  county, 
Vt.,  and  moved  with  her  parents  into 
Windham.  Portage  county,  O.,  in 
October,  1832.  She  was  married  in 
1833,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  settlement  of  East  Creek,  New 
London,  in  1835.  Their  residences 
have  been  New  London,  Clarksfield, 
Florence,  Rochester  and  Spencer. 
For  several  years  she  suffered  severe- 
ly, rendering  life  a  burthen,  produc- 
ing at  times  a  mekmcholy  state ;  at 
other  timesy  when  sufifering  greatly. 


she  was  cheerful,  and  bore  her  suffer- 
ings with  great  fortitude.  In  her 
social  relations  with  her  neighbors, 
she  always  cultivated  peace  and  har- 
mony, enjoying  the  good  will  of  all, 
and  consequently  leaves  a  large  circle 
of  ac(i*uaintances  and  relatives,  to 
whom  she  had  endeared  herself,  to 
mourn  her  departure. 


MRS.  CLARISSA  GALLUP. 


Clarissa  Gallup,  one  of  the  oldest 
citizens  of  Norwalk/  quietly  passed 
away  January  nth,  1878,  at  the  age 
of  81  years,  4  months  and  7  days. 
She  was  born  at  North  Salem,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  September  4th, 
1796.  Her  father,  Piatt  Benedict, 
(wno  died  in  1865)  came  to  Ohio  in 
1 815,  and  on  October  30th  of  that 
year  entered  into  an  agi  cement  with 
Elisha  Whittlesey  and  Frederick 
Falley  to  jointly  purchase  from  the 
original  Connecticut  fire  sufferers  the 
present  site  of  the  village  of  Norwalk, 
with  a  view  to  procure  the  removal  of 
the  county  seat  of  the  county  of 
Huron  from  Avery  (now  Abbott's 
Bridge,  in  Erie  county,)  to  this  point, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  the  purchase. 
The  purchase  having  been  made,  he, 
in  1 81 8,  removed  his  family,  includ- 
ing the  late  Jonas  B.  Benedict  (father 
of  Dr.  D.  D.  Benedict,  of  this  place), 
and  his  daughter  Clarissa,  with  three 
other  children,  to  their  home,  and 
up)on  the  same  lot  where  he  and  his 
daughter,  just  deceased,  passed  from 
earth,  erected  his  dwelling  (the  first 
in  the  village),  and  there  resided  un- 
til his  death. 

She  was  married  in  1820  to  Hallet 
Gallup,  who  also  died  at  Norwalk  in 
July  of  last  year,  his  obituary  appear- 
ing elsewhere. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  place,  having  been  in 
constant  membership  and  attendance 
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at  its  services  for  over  fifty  years. 
She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  childhood  and 
six  are  now  living  at  Nor%valk. 

She  was  active,  energetic  and 
faithful  in  her  duties,  charitable  to- 
wards the  faults  of  others,  a  kind  and 
loving  mother,  and  an  exemplary 
Christian. 


HALLET  GALLUP. 


Died  at  Norwalk,  July  nth,  1877, 
Mr.  Hallet  Gallup,  in  the  8 2d  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pa.,  in  1796,  his  father's 
family  being  among  the  first  settlers 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  participants  in  some  of  the  dread- 
ful scenes  occuring  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  His  father  had  lands  in 
Kingston  and  Exeter,  and  owned  a 
sa^  mill.  He  was  killed  by  falling 
trees  in  1807,  when  Hallet  was  buf 
ten  years  old.  The  latter  then  lived 
with  his  uncle,  Caleb  Hathaway,  in 
Philadelphia,  until  in  181 3,  when  he 
volunteered  in  the  army,  and  served 
under  Harrison  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania trooi)s  through  the  campaign  of 
that  year,  marching  up  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  through  Cleve- 
land and  Sandusky,  to  Fort  Stephen- 
son, now  Fremont.  At  Sandusky  he 
arrived  in  a  very  exhausted  condition. 
He  l)elonged  to  an  artillery  company, 
and  had  been  on  duty  forty-eight 
hours,  drawing  their  cannon  with  drag 
ropes,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  re- 
lieved they  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  without  anything  to  eat,  and 
slept  until  a  violent  storm,  which 
came  on,  had  flooded  them  with 
water.  From  Fort  Stephenson  he 
went  back  by  boats  and  portage 
across  the  Peninsula  to  the  islands, 
hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  of  I^ke 
Erie,  and  seeing  the  captive  Wrecks 
of  the  British  fleet.  His  battery  was 
then  ordered  to  Maiden,  and  from 


there  to  Detroit.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  they  went  down  the  lake  in 
open  boats  in  a  snow  storm  to  Erie, 
where  he  was  discharged.  From  Erie 
he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  home 
on  foot  over  the  dense  wilderness  of 
southwestern  New  York,  suffering 
great  hardships  by  the  way.  After 
his  return  he  served  at  the  carpenter 
trade  until  1816,  when  he  started 
again  for  this  western  country,  accom- 
panied with  his  brother  William. 
They  stopped  first  at  Bloomingville, 
and  thence  to  Avery,  the  old  county 
seat,  below  Milan.  On  the  removal 
of  the  county  seat  to  Norwalk,  he 
followed  ;  after  which,  for  a  number 
of  years,  his  history  was  part  of  the 
early  history  of  the  town,  being  en- 
gaged in  county  liuildings,  opening 
roads,  and  all  the  various  labors  of  a 
public  spirited  settler.  In  18 19  he 
was  made  County  Collector  of  taxes 
of  Huron,  which  then  embraced  all 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  State, 
and  encountered  many  perilous  scenes 
in  the  transaction  of  his  duty.  He 
had  rare  inventive  genius,  as  many 
machines  which  he  constructed  testify. 
He  married,  in  1820,  Clarissa  Bene- 
dict, daughter  of  Piatt  Benedict,  who 
died  a  few  months  later  than  he  did, 
as  above  recorded.  Through  a  long 
and  laborious  life  his  faith  in  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  grew  con- 
tinually stronger,  and  enjoining  love 
arul  harmony  in  his  children,  he 
passed  away  peacefully,  in  full  ac- 
quiescence in  the  decrees  of  an  all 
wise  God. 


MRS.  SALLY  O.  GILSON. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Owen,  in  Nor- 
walk, O.,  March  2d,  1877,  Mrs. 
Sally  O.  Gilson,  wife  of  the  late 
Nahum  Gilson,  of  Norwich,  and 
mother  of  the  Treasurer  of  Huron 
county.     Mrs.   Gilson  was   bom  in 
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Northumberland,  Mass.,  January 
1 2th,  1792,  her  father  dying  while 
she  was  quite  young.  In  181 9  she 
was  married  to  Nahum  Gilson,  in 
Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  as  their 
hridal  trip  the  pair  set  out  next  day 
for  Ohio.  The  trip  outlasted  the 
proverbial  honeymoon,  for  it  was 
seven  weeks  later  when  the  bridal 
party,  of  seven  persons,  bivouacjced 
on  the  shores  of  the  **  wind  run,"  in 
Norwich.  Coming  into  the  township 
when  the  red  man  rivaled  the  wolf 
and  bear  in  inspiring  fear ;  when 
every  article  of  household  necessity 
depended  on  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  those  who  needed  them;  and 
when  every  element  of  social  and 
religious  advantage  had  to  be  forged 
out  of  the  most  primitive  materials, 
she  succeeded  in  building  up  a  home 
wherfe  comfort  was  long  dispensed  to 
her  family,  and  where  hospitality  was 
often  bestowed  on  others.  She  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  of 
whom  dve  are  still  living,  and  for  50 
years  was  a  faithful  and  exemplary 
Christian  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Like  many  of  the  pioneer  matrons, 
she  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  early 
times,  and  was  a  sort  of  encyclopedia 
of  pioneer  events,  recalling  the  dates 
by  the  birth  of  the  pioneer  children. 


MRS.  ELIZA  J.  HASKELL. 


This  lady  died  May  26th,  1875,  ^^ 
her  home  in  Bellevue,  on  her  54th 
birthday.  Mrs.  Haskell  was  born  at 
Harbor  Creek,  Erie  county.  Pa., 
May  26th,  1821  ;  moved  with  her 
parents  from  Pennsylvania  to  Litch- 
field, Hillsdale  county,  Mich.,  in 
1836 ;  removed  from  Michigan  to 
Vermillion  in  1837  ;  was  married  in 
1838  ;  settled  in  Bellevue  same  year, 
and  resided  there  until  her  death. 
She  lived  to  see  Bellevue  grow  from  a 
few  houses  to  its  present  size  and 
beauty.     She  was  a  member  of  its 
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first  church  society,  and  ever  a  zeal- 
ous, active  Christian  worker,  besides 
being  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. The  crusade,  and  her 
efforts  to  support  the  reading  room, 
were  her  last  efforts.  The  poor  and 
needy  ever  shared  her  bounty.  She 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease.  She 
rests  from  her  labors,  and  her  works 
do  follow  her. 


GEORGE  C.  HUNTINGTON. 


George  C.  Huntington,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Kelley's  Island,  and 
father  of  Erastus  and  D.  K.  Hunting- 
ton, and  widely  known  in  this  section, 
died  in  Wallace,  Kansas,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  5th,  1878,  of  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs.  The  deceased  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  20, 
1807.  He  left  Norwich  in  1828,  and 
went  as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  moved  to  Cleveland, 
O.,  next  year,  and  established  a 
crockery  Ftore,  which  he  sold  (in 
1838)  to  his  brother,  Henry  D.  Hunt- 
ington and  O.  A.  Brooks  (who  con- 
tinued as  Huntington  &  Brooks  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  for  more 
than  thirty  years).  He  moved  to 
Kelley*s  Island  in  1838,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1 87 1,  when  he  removed  to 
New  York  City,  and  in  1874  to  Kan- 
sas, with  his  youngest  son,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  He  has  three 
sons,  Erastus  and  Daniel  K.,  who  re- 
side on  Kelley's  Island,  and  Joseph 
H.,  who  is  residing  in  Kansas.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  one  ol  Erie's  pioneer 
settlers,  and  a  resident  of  Kelley*s 
Island  when  it  was  but  little  inhab- 
ited. He  was  a  man  of  decided 
natural  ability,  which  had  been  dis- 
ciplined and  cultured  by  education 
and  habits  of  study.  He  was  widely 
and  popularly  known  in  this  and  ad- 
joining counties  for  many  years,  and 
at  one  time  the  candidate  of  the 
Democracy  for  Probate  Judge  of  this 
county. 
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FRANKLIN  JONES. 


Died  in  Lyme  township,  Huron 
county,  August  30,  187 (J,  Mr.  Frank- 
lin Jones,  aged  72  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  the  local- 
ity in  which  he  died,  and  without  any 
marked  prominence,  was  an  esteemed 
citizen  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 


tian  piety.  Her  husband  survives 
her  at  an  age  of  nearly  four  score 
years. 


MRS.  SALLY  KEELER. 


Died  at  Norwalk,  May  17th,  187S, 
after  a  long  illness,  Sally,  wife  of  Eri 
Keeler,  aged  79  years,  2  months  and 
9  da>s. 

Sally  Marvin,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  third  child  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
Marvin,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, March  8th,  1799,  and  with 
her  father's  family  moved  to  Rich- 
land county,  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of 
1818,  and  settled  on  a  farm  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Mansfield, 
where  the  father  died  in  September, 
1850,  aged  84  years,  and  his  wife  at 
about  the  same  age  some  twelve  years 
later. 

She  was  married  to  Eri  Keeler, 
July  loth,  182 1,  removing  Jto  Milan 
(now  in  Erie  county),  where  they 
resided  about  two  years,  and  then 
took  up  a  permanent  residence  in 
Norwalk.  Of  their  ten  children,  four 
died  in  infancy.  Clarence  L.,  aged 
18  years,  died  of  a  pistol  shot,  at 
Moorfield,  Va.,  a  member  of  the 
55th  O.  V.  L,  June  8th,  1862.  Five 
— two  sons  and  three  daughters — 
still  survive.  Isaac  M.,  editor  Fre- 
mont Journal ;  William  B  ,  Chicago  j 
S.  Antoinette  Martin,  Cleveland ; 
Mary  C.  Randolph,  Plainfield,  N.  J.; 
and  Marcellia  H.  Johnson,  Norwalk, 
all  of  whom  were  present  at  her 
funeral.  Her's  was  the  first  death  in 
her  family  (except  Clarence,  killed  in 
the  army)  since  1834.  She  was  a 
lady  of  great  amiability  of  character, 
and  genuine,  unostentations,  Chris- 


BENJAMIN  KNIFFIN, 

A  pioneer  of  Greenwich,  Huron 
county,  was  born  in  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  May  3d,  1796,  and  first 
came,  to  Greenwich  in  the  fall  of 
1818,  where  he  died  July  12th,  1877, 
aged  81  years  and  2  months.  After 
a  first  sojourn  of  some  years  in  the 
township,  he  went  east  and  married 
Miss  Blania  Hobby,  in  1825,  with 
whom  he  returned,  and  lived  ever 
after  in  Greenwich.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  extensive  farmer,  a  grower 
of  fat  cattle,  and  a  drover  of  same  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  physical  develop- 
ment, and  strong  and  peculiar  mental 
and  moral  qualities.  He  gave  em- 
ployment and  aid  to  a  great  many 
poor  men  in  their  stuggles  in  the 
wilderness,  and  died  as  he  had  lived, 
with  a  faith  in  God*s  universal  saving 
love  for  the  human  family. 


THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 


Died  at  his  home  in  Bronson, 
Huron  county,  February  2?d,  2877, 
.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  83  years.  Mr.  lawrence  was 
born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1794.  His  grandfather,  Samuel 
L.,  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  his  father,  Samuel, 
helped  in  several  engagements  at  the 
close  of  the  same  struggle.  Thomas 
was  three  times  married,  and  was  the 
father  of  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  yet  living.  He  was  a  millwright 
and  carpenter  previous  to  coming  to 
Ohio  in  1833,  but  having  taught 
school  in  his  early  manhood,  was 
noted  as  an  extensive  reader  and 
cogent  thinker.  For  46  years  he  was 
a  consistent  and  helpful  member  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  benevolence 
to  the  needy,  and  his  integrity  in  the 
business  relations  of  life.  When  he 
came  to  Huron  county  he  set  up 
house  keeping  in  a  log  cabin,  with- 
out a  floor  to  it,  near  the  village  of 
Peru.  He  soon  after  purchased  the 
form  on  which  he  ever  after  lived, 
one-half  mile  west  of  Olena.  It  is 
related  of  him  that  his  conscientious 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
once  lost  him  the  purchase  of  a  farm 
at  a  good  bargain,  because  he  de- 
clined to  converse  on  the  subject  on 
the  holy  day. 


JOHN  LAYLIN. 


John  Laylin  was  born  in  West- 
moreland county,  Penn.,  May  2 2d, 
1791,  and  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
April  26th,  1877.  He  had  one 
brother,  Charles,  and  one  sister, 
Sallie.  In  181 1  the  family  removed 
to  West  Berlin.  In  181 2  they  ex- 
perienced the  dangers  and  hardships 
incident  to  the  war.  The  community 
assembled  to  devise  means  for  safety, 
and  determined  to  send  out  a  recon- 
noitering  party  to  prevent  a  surprise 
by  the  Indians.  About  thirty  men 
volunteered,  among  them  Mr.  Laylin ; 
but  illness  prevented  his  going.  Very 
few  ever  returned.  The  following 
year  their  bleached  bones  were  found 
by  Perry's  soldiers  on  the  Peninsula. 

In  the  panic  which  followed  HulPs 
surrender,  the  family  fled  to  Mount 
Vernon.  At  Mansfield  they  met  at 
regiment  hastening  to  the  protection 
of  the  citizens  on  the  border,  and 
Mr.  Laylin  joined  these  troops. 
After  his  military  service  he  joined 
his  family  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  1 8 1 8 
he  married  Miss  Olive  Clark,  daugh- 
ter of  Daniel  L.  Clark,  of  Bronson, 
and  settled  on  fifty  acres  just  south  of 
Norwalk  village,  where  he  lived  till 

1847. 


In  1 841  Mrs.  Laylin  died,  leaving 
six  children,  two  having  died  a  «hort 
time  previous.  By  the  helpful  aid  of 
the  eldest  daughter,  Elvira,  the  family 
were  cared  for,  and  six  years  after  he 
married  Mrs.  States,  a  judicious 
Christian  lady,  who  walked  with  him 
thirty  years,  and  preceded  him  by 
ten  days  to  the  spirit  world.  Soon 
after  his  second  marriage  he  removed 
to  his  late  home  on  Medina  street, 
where  he  has  lived  for  twenty-three 
years.  For  several  years  his  health 
has  been  very  poor,  and  his  powers 
of  body  and  mind  much  impaired. 
Favored  with  few  early  advantages 
for  mental  culture,  he  availed  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  what  he  had. 
While  working  in  Mount  Vernftn,  he 
read  the  public  library  so  thoroughly 
as  to  become  well  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  history,  and  on  many 
scientific  subjects.  Strength  and  de- 
finiteness  were  leading  characteristics 
of  his  mind.  He  held  decided  and' 
independent  judgments  on  all  the  re- 
ligious and  political  questions  that 
from  time  to  lime  stirred  public 
thought  during  his  long  life. 


ALLAN  LINDSLEY. 


The  subject  of  this  notice  died  at 
his  residence  near  Monroeville  June 
ist,  1877,  in  the  7 2d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  but  was 
brought  by  his  parents  when  but 
three  years  old  to  Columbia  county, 
N.  Y.  From  thence  he  came,  when 
a  young  man,  to  Huron  county, 
where  the  longest  and  most  important 
part  of  his  life  ^as  spent.  Indus- 
trious and  provident,  he  became  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful farms  and  country  homes  in 
Northern  Ohio.  Mr.  Lindsley  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  strength 
of  mind,  and  of  the  purest  and  most 
exemplary  Christian  character. 
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HENRY  F.  MERRY. 

One  by  one  even  our  younger 
pioneers  are  passing  from  the  stage  of 
their  toils  and  triumphs.  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Merry  died  in  Sandusky,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1876,  aged  66  )ears  and  6 
days.  The  son  of  Hosmer  Merry 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Frost,,  he  was 
born  in  Mentor,  Lake  county,  De- 
cember 26th,  1 810.  His  parents 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Milan, 
Erie  county,  removing  to  that  place 
in  1811.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  which  occurred  when  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  Hon.  Ozias 
Long,  of  Elyria,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
carpetiter.  In  the  spring  of  1835, 
after  completing  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years,  he  came  to  Sandusky, 
negotiating  his  first  contract  with 
Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  for  the  carpenter 
work  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  then  building.  From  this 
date  he  became  closely  identified  with 
the  building  and  business  interests  of 
the  city,  at  all  times  active  in  further- 
ing its  prosperity,  and  holding  prom- 
inent positions  in  its  commercial 
enterprises.  He  was  also  devoted  to 
the  management  and  perfecting  of 
the  public  school  system,  his  official 
connection  therewith  extending 
through  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  the  year  1837  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  Sprague,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Ezra  Sprague,  of  Florence, 
Mrs.  Merry  and  one  married  daugh- 
ter surviving  him.  By  his  death  is 
created  a  vacancy  in  the  many  rela- 
tions of  life,  which  few  will  be  found 
to  fill. 


MRS.  ELIZA  MERRY. 


Died  at  Bellevue,  August  loth, 
1877,  Mrs.  Eliza  Merry,  wife  of  E. 
O.  Merry,  aged  64  years  and  9 
months.     She  was  born  in  Madison 


county.  New  York,  and  removed 
with  her  father,  Mr.  Lemuel  Sayles, 
to  Milan  in  181 7.  In  that  village 
she  was  married,  September,  1834, 
to  E.  O.  Merry,  and  duri-^g  43  years 
was  his  loving  and  faithful  partner. 
She  was  a  grand  type  of  an  Ameri- 
can mother,  one  who  made  home  a 
world  of  joy  and  comfort,  and  acted 
in  her  daily  life  **  with  charity  to  all, 
and  malice  towards  none." 


DANIEL  MINER. 


Died  in  Norwalk,  July  25th,  1878, 
Mr.  Daniel  Miner,  one  month  and 
one  day  less  than  75  years  of  age. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Homer, 
Court  land  county,  N.  Y.,  and  came 
to  Ohio  with  his  father  in  1810  and 
settled  near  Rocky  River,  Cuyahoga 
county.  His  fit  her  died  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  Ohio,  and  he  returned 
to  Homer  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing school.  He  came  to  Huron 
county  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age.  He  married  January  7th,  1823, 
and  settled  on  Hartland  Ridge  in 
February,  1824.  He  was  the  first 
Township  Clerk  and  first  Postmaster 
in  Hartland  township,  holding  the 
latter  oflirc  over  twenty-one  years. 
'*  Uncle  DtUii -I,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  his  numerous  friends,  was 
always  a  favorite  with  the  young  or 
the  aged.  Genial  and  courteous  to 
all,  he  entlcared  himself  to  scores  of 
friends.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  the 
only  child  wi(h  which  he  was  ever 
blessed  (now  Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Bostwick), 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 


JOSEPH  MOORE. 


At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Lewis 
Moore,  in  Hartland,  Huron  county, 
died  October  5th,  1876,  Mr.  Joseph 
Moore,  aged  89  years  10  months. 
He  was  born  iu  Cherry  Valley,  N.  J., 
1787,  and  moved  to  Norwalk  town- 
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ship,  in  the  Firelands,  in  1832.  His 
wife,  Susan  Wilcox,  whom  he  had 
married  in  New  York  State,  died  in 
Norwaik  23  years  ago.  In  1855  he 
moved  to  Hartland,  where  he  hved 
unti!  the  period  of  his  death,  as  re- 
corded. He  leaves  three  surviving 
chiklren,  ex  Sheriff  Henry  L.  Moore, 
Lewis  Moore,  of  Hartland,  and  a 
married  daughter,  resident  in  Kansas. 
He  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and 
a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart, 
and  remarkably  even,  pleasant  dis- 
position. 


RUNDLE  PALMER. 


Rundle  Palmer,  of  Fitch  vi  lie, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  died  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1876,  in  the  90lh  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  lx)rn  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  in  1786,  and  in  181 8  he, 
with  his  wife  and  four  children,  came 
west  and  settled  in  Fitchville,  on  the 
site  where  a  part  of  the  village  of 
Clinton  now  stands.  Another  family 
came  into  the  place  with  them,  and 
they  formed  the  second  settlement  in 
this  township,  the  first  being  made 
the  year  previous.  Mr.  Palmer,  with 
six  others,  formed  the  first  Christian 
organization  in  the  township,  and  did 
much  towards  establishing  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  there,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  was  one  of  the  deacons. 
He  was  the  first  P()Stma.ster,  and  also 
the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
being  a  man  ot  intelligence,  and 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  energy,  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  place.  Some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  he  went 
to  reside  with  a  son  near  Napoleon, 
and  it  was  at  his  residence  where  he 
breathed  his  last. 


MISS  HANNAH  PALMER. 


September,  1789,  in  Connecticut. 
Was  89  years  old.  Was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Amy  Palmer.  Was 
one  of  a  family  of  ten  persons,  eight 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  The  mother 
dying  when  the  deceased  was  very 
young,  the  care  of  the  large  family 
came  upon  these  two  sisters.  In 
181 8  the  family  came  to  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  Fitchville,  when  the  coun- 
try was  a  dense  forest.  The  two  sis- 
ters unitedly  had  the  care  of  the 
family  till  the  marriage  of  the  elder 
in  1825.  The  deceased  remained 
single,  and  has  always,  since  coming 
to  Ohio,  made  her  home  where  she 
died,  and  has  l)een  familiarly  known 
to  all  as  **  Aunt  Hannah."  In  an 
early  day  she  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and 
united  with  the  first  church  organized 
in  the  town,  nearly  56  yeais  ago. 
She  remained  in  this  connection  to 
her  death.  For  sixty  years  her  home 
and  that  of  her  brother  Samuel  has 
been  one,  and  she  has  been  to  him 
not  only  a  sister,  but  a  mother  in 
counsel  and  care. 


OLIVER  PEAK. 


Died  March  2d,  1878,  Miss  Han- 
nah Palmer.     The  deceased  was  born 


In  the  last  days  of  July,  1877,  Mr. 
Oliver  Peak,  living  near  Ceylon,  died 
very  suddenly  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood  vessel.  Mr.  Peak  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  county, 
having  settled  in  Berlin  in  1816 — 
sixty  years  ago.  He  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  78  years,  and  his  fun- 
eral was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  friends  and  people  from  several 
townships,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Berlin  Hights, 
who  preached  an  interesting  bio- 
graphical discourse.  The  deceased 
was  an  industrious  farmer  for  many 
years,  a  man  of  sterling  qualities, 
genial  spirits,  and  went  down  before 
the  Great  Reaper  as  a  shock  of  corn 
ripe  for  the  harvest. 
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MRS.  MARIA  PHILIPS. 


Died  in  October,  1877,  at  Clarks- 
field,  Huron  county,  Maria  Phillips, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Ezekiel  Phil- 
lips, aged  86  years  and  6  months. 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  9th,  1791. 
From  thence,  with  her  husband,  in 
1830,  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  settled 
on  Hartland  Ridge.  Here,  amidst 
the  hardships  and  privations  incident 
to  a  pioneer  life,  they  succeeded  in 
rearing  a  respectable  family  of  chil- 
dren, and  lived  to  see  them  comforta- 
bly situated  in  temporal  things,  re- 
joicing in  the  hope  of  a  happy 
reunion  in  the  better  world. 


JOSEPH  PIERCE. 


Mr.  Joseph  Pierce,  of  Lyme,  near 
Bellevue,  departed  this  life  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  9,  1877.  Mr.  Pierce 
had  been  identified  with  Bellevue 
and  vicinity  since  the  year  1832.  A 
man  of  good  sound  character,  and 
withal  of  much  intelligence,  he  was 
often  called  to  fill  various  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  which  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  prompt,  honest  and  ener- 
getic officer.  For  over  forty  years  he 
had  been  a  member  and  officer  in  the 
Lyme  Congregational  Church,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  kind,  hum- 
ble and  devoted  Christian,  whose 
name  was  familiar  to  all,  and  honored 
as  the  type  of  true  Christian  man- 
hood. 


STEPHEN  POST. 


Born  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1809,  Mr.  Stephen  Post  came  with 
his  father's  family  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  first  farm  ever  settled  in 
Clarksfield  township  in  181 6.  (See 
Dr.  A.  D.  Skellinger's  address  of 
July  4, 1876,  in  Vol.  XII  oi Pioneer.) 


He  was  married  to  Miss  E.  L.  Carl- 
ton, daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Carlton,  in 
1837,  and  continued  to  live  near 
where  his  father  settled,  in  Clarksfield 
and  Hartland,  until  after  his  wife's 
death  in  June,  1866.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  local  politics,  and  in 
the  late  civil  war  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Union  cause.  In  1871 
he  again  married  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wood, 
of  New  London,  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  resided  in  that  village. 
His  second  wife  dying  in  1874,  he 
again  married — Mrs  Flannery,  but 
lived  only  a  few  months  in  his  beau- 
tiful new  home  on  Fitchville  street. 
He  died  March  2d,  1877,  regretted 
by  ail  as  a  worthy  pioneer  and  an 
honest  man. 


DANIEL  REYNOLDS. 


Died   in   Berlin,  Erie   county,  on 
aged   four  days  less   than   92 


years.  He  came  to  Berlin  from  near 
Newbury,  N.  Y.,  in  181 7,  and  was 
an  industrious,  energetic,  and  widely 
esteemed  pioneer  of  that  township. 


MRS.  I.  T.  REYNOLDS. 


The  community  of  Huron  was 
greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  which  occurred  on 
the  evening  of  June  8th,  1877.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  was  so  prominent  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  by  reason  of  her 
many  virtues  and  intelligence,  and 
for  so  mdny  years  identified  with  the 
interests  of  (he  place  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  her  loss  was  more  than 
usually  felt.  Her  birthplace  was 
Sullivan  county.  New  York,  from 
which  place  her  parents  emigrated, 
when  she  was  but  six  yea^  of  age,  to 
locate  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Flor- 
ence. Here  Margaret  Furman  (her 
maiden  name)  spent  her  youthful 
days  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Isaac 
T.    Reynolds,     Dec.     15th,     1830. 
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Thus,  for  almost  half  a  century,  has 
she  been  permitted  to  adorn  ''the 
doctrines  of  Christ"  by  her  wifely 
and  motherly  fidelity.  Her  charities 
were  many  and  quiet,  seeking  no 
ostentatious  notice.  Her  death,  like 
her  life,  was  peaceful,  calm  and  tri- 
umphant. She  was  a  useful  and  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Berlin  Heights. 


BARNET  ROE. 


Mr.  Barnet  Roe  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Greenfield  township,  Huron 
county,  September  15th,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  64  years.  He  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  England,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  18 13.  Mr.  Roe  came 
with  his  father's  family  into  Cayuga 
county.  New  York,  in  1822,  where 
he  remained  until  1832,  and  that  year 
they  moved  into  Peru,  Huron  county. 
Six  years  after  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  Brightman,  of  Bronson,  and 
soon  after  settled  in  Greenfield,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  father  of  six  children, 
five  of  whom  are  still  living.  He 
was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade, 
but  was  much  of  his  life  engaged  in 
other  employments.  Being  a  man  of 
great  industry  and  perseverance,  and 
having  a  mind  adapted  to  mechanical 
resources,  coupled  with  a  resolute 
purpose,  he  exerted  a  wide  and  bene- 
ficial influence  in  the  community 
where  he  lived.  As  a  farmer  he  was 
alive  to  all  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture ;  as  a  mechanic,  his  judgment 
and  taste  were  often  brought  into 
requisition  by  his  neighbors,  and  his 
public  spirit  manifested  itself  in  a 
variety  of  enterprises.  He  built,  and 
for  many  years  operated,  the  Phoenix 
Mills.  At  the  same  time  he  was  ex^ 
tensively  engaged  in  quarrying  btone 
in  the  Greenfield  quarries,  and  intro- 
ducing it  throughout  this  section  of 
the  country  for  useful  and  ornamental 


purposes.  He  was  elected  and  served 
a  term  of  three  years  as  County  Com- 
missioner about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  often  entrusted  with  public 
business  in  his  own  township.  As  a 
public  servant  or  a  private  citizen  he 
was  worthy  of  the  respect  and  esteem 
which  he  received. 


HARVEY  SACKETT. 


Mr.  Sackett  was  born  in  Litchfield 
county,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  came 
to  Ohio  in  181 1,  and  served  most 
honorably  in  the  war  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, until  he  was  discharged  at 
Lower  Sandusky  in  1 81 3.  He  moved 
on  the  Fire  Lands  and  settled  in  Rug- 
gles  township  in  1825,  and  continued 
to  live  there — with  the  exception  of 
two  years  in  Ashland — up  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  August  nth,  1875. 
He  filled  nearly  every  office  in  the 
township,  and  for  many  years  was 
Deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  first 
members.  He  built  the  first  brick 
house  in  Ruggles  in  1834,  and  ever 
took  great  interest  in  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer  and  other  enterprises  for  the 
good  of  society  and  the  Christian 
Church.  Ae  was  an  honest,  faithful 
and  sincere  man,  and  his  life  has  left 
its  impress  for  good  on  his  neighbor- 
hood and  society. 


MRS.  LYMAN  SCOTT. 


In  Norwalk,  on  Friday,  the  19th 
day  of  January,  1877,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  died  Mary  Mc- 
Kenney,  wife  of  Lyman  Scott,  aged 
71  years  10  months  and  28  days. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  born  in  Scipio  town- 
ship, Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Febru- 
ary 2  2d,  1805.  Her  parents  removed 
to  Ohio  in  the  year  181 7,  settling  in 
Perkins  township,  then  part  of  Huron 
county.  The  next  year  the  family  re- 
moved to  Sandusky,  where  in  18 19, 
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through  the  privations  incident  to 
the  country,  her  father  died,  leaving 
penniless,  among  strangers,  a  widow 
with  four  small  children,  the  two 
younger  of  whom  were  boy*,  and  of 
whom  the  deceased,  14  years  of  age, 
was  the  eldest.  The  trials  of  such  a 
family,  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
country,  may  be  imagined  but  not 
described,  while  the  patience,  fru- 
gality, ixjrseverance  and  fortitude  re- 
quired to  rear  them  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  suitably  educated  for 
usefulness,  are  their  best  commentary, 
yet  this  task  was  well  and  faithfully 
accomplished.  November  6th,  1824, 
the  deceased  married  Mr.  Lyman 
Scott,  of  this  place,  who,  at  the  age 
of  more  than  eighty  years,  still  sur- 
vives her,  having  been  a  consistant 
follower  of  Christ,  and  a  member  of 
his  church  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 


MRS.  ANN  IDA  SlMMONS. 


JOHN  V.  SHARP. 


Mr.  John  V.  Sharp,  who  became  a 
resident  of  Norwalk  in  1826,  died  at 
his  residence  on  State  street  Septem- 
Ijer  loth,  1877.  His  age  was  72 
years  and  11  months.  Mr.  Sharp 
was  a  cabinet  maker  and  carpenter 
by  trade,  and  built  for  himself  the 
first  house  erected  on  State  street. 
He  was  an  able,  industrious  artisan, 
and  generally  lespected  in  society  for 
his  integrity  and  Christian  manliness 
of  character. 


PETER  SHERMAN. 


At  the  residence  of  his  son-in  law, 
Geo.  A.  Barnes,  in  Wakeman,  Ohio, 
February  2 2d,  1878,  Peter  Sherman, 
aged  83  years.  Mr.  Sherman  was  an 
old  resident  of  this  place,  and  built 
the  second  frame  house  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  in  which  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
distant  relative  of  Secretary  Sherman. 
He  died  respected  by  all. 


Died  at  her  residence  in  Green- 
field, Huron  county,  on  the  31st  day 
of  May,  1877,  Mrs.  Ann  I.  Simmons, 
aged  78  years  and  3  months.  She 
was  the  relict  of  Harlon  E.  Simmons 
fa  sketch  of  whose  pioneer  life  is  in 
Volume  XI,  page  87,  of  the  Pioneer)^ 
and  had  lived  over  fifty  years  on  the 
farm  where  she  died.  She  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  early  settlers  and 
neighbors  for  her  kindness  and  virtue, 
and  was  an  excellent  s[)ecimen  of  a 
pioneer  housewife. 


MRS.  DANIEL  SOWERS. 


Died  at  the  residence  of  her  daugh- 
ter, at  Four  Corners,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  January  20th,  1878.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Sowers,  aged  72  years. 
Mrs.  Sowers  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  February  3d,  1805. 
She  came  to  Huron  county  with  her 
father.  Deacon  John  McMillain,  in 
the  year  181 8 ;  making  the  entire 
journey  with  an  ox  team,  and  being 
six  weeks  on  the  road  from  Buffalo  to 
Monroeville.  Deacon  M(  Millain  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Nicholas  Rupp.  Mary 
A.  McMillain  was  married  to  Daniel 
Sowers  on  the  13th  day  of  December, 
1 82 1.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage,  six  years  ago,  their 
neighbors  and  children  surprised  them 
with  a  "golden  wedding."  Mrs. 
Sowers'  early  days  were  spent  amid 
the  hardships,  trials  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life,  and  many,  very  many  of 
the  people  of  Ridgefield  and  Peru  • 
townships  will  recall  many  acts  of 
kindness  performed  by  her,  as  she 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Her 
life  throughout  was  that  qf  a  practi- 
cal Christian  in  all  respects. 
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DANIEL  SOWERS. 


Died  at  Four  Corners,  Huron 
county,  October  26,  1877,  Daniel 
Sowers,  aged  79  years  and  1 1  months. 
He  was  born  November  14,  1797,  in 
Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  where 
he  resided  until  some  time  in  the 
autumn  of  18 ii,  when  he  moved 
with  his  father's  family  to  Fairfield 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
until  the  year  1815,  when  the  father 
and  mother  and  three  brothers  came 
to  Ridgefield  township  and  located 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Thos. 
Cone,  Esq.,  which  at  that  time  con- 
tained a  good  portion  of  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Monroeville.  They 
erected  the  second  house  built  in  the 
township,  near  a  large  tree  still  stand- 
ing some  twenty  rods  southwest  of. 
the  residence  of  Thos.  Cone. " 

Mr.  Sowers  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
McMillain  in  182 1,  who,  with  two 
sons,  John  and  George,  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Folger,  Mrs.  Mushett, 
and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Cornell,  survive  him 
— three  children  having  preceded  him 
to  the  other  shore. 

*'  Uncle  Dan,*'  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  had  lived  at  or  near  Monroe- 
ville for  sixty-two  years,  and  was  per- 
haps as  well  and  favorably  known  as 
any  man  that  ever  lived  in  Ridge- 
field township ;  and  during  this 
period,  which  has  been  longer  than  is 
usually  allotted  to  man  to  live,  he  has 
sustained  an  untarnished  reputation 
to  the  last,  having  been  known  as  a 
man  of  strong  principles  and  convic- 
tions, sterling  integrity  and  strictly 
honest. 


ISAAC  STURTEVANT. 


Isaac  Sturtevant,  of  Ruggles,  Ash- 
land county,  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Bradford  Sturtevant,  of  Richfield, 
Medina  coimty,  where  he  was  born  in 
1822.     The  Deacon's  was  the  second 


family  that  settled  in  Ruggles,  that  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Beach  being  the  first.  In 
1836  the  Sturtevants  moved  to  Milan, 
but  Isaac  a  Tew  years  after  returned 
to  Ruggles,  and  there  resided  until 
his  death,  January  26,  1878,  at  the 
age  of  55  years.  In  1849  ^^  ^^ 
married  to  Adelaide  Carter,  of  which  ' 
union  there  issued  three  children. 
During  his  34  years'  sojourn  he  was 
an  exemplary  member  of  the  Ruggles 
Congregational  Church,  and  filled 
several  township  offices,  such  as  Trus- 
tee, Clerk  and  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
He  was  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
our  Historical  Society,  and  an  up- 
right, zealous  Christian,  who  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  affections 
of  his  neighbors. 


JAMES  SWEET. 


Died  in  Fairfield,  March  loth, 
1877,  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  James 
Sweet,  aged  90  years,  9  months  and 
10  days. 

The  deceased  was  bom  near  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1786, 
where  he  lived  until  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  there,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York. 

While  a  resident  of  New  York  he 
carried  the  United  States  mail  for 
some  time,  and  since  his  arrival  in 
this  county  held  several  local  offices 
for  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 


SAMUEL  TELLER. 


Mr.  Samuel  Teller,  of  Greenwich, 
who  lived  in  Huron  county  for  about 
fifty  years,  was  born  in  Westchester 
county.  New  York,  October  25th, 
1797,  and  died  in  Greenwich,  June 
Toth,  1877,  aged  79  years.  His 
mind  was  very  retentive  ;  his  religion 
that  of  honesty  toward  God  and  his 
neighbor ;  in  politics  always  an  un- 
terrified  Democrat,  and  ever  an  enemy 
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to  idleness  and  slothfulness.  He 
very  seldom  allowed  himself  to  re- 
main from  his  home  and  family  over 
night.  He  took  pride  in  narrating 
the  part  he  took  in  the  burial  of  the 


last  one  of  the  three  captors  of  Major 
Andre,  the  spy.  He  lost  his  first 
wife  many  years  ago,  and  married  for 
his  second  a  Mrs  Foster,  of  Norwalk, 
who  yet  survives  him. 


REVOLUTIONARY  NAMES. 


There  is  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  so  honored  the  Revolutten- 
ary  fathers  in  names  of  its  counties 
as  Ohio.  First  we  have  counties 
called  for  the  Revolutionary  Presi- 
dents :  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  Monroe.  Second 
we  have  the  Revolutionary  Generals 
in  Warren,  Greene,  Montgomery, 
Putnam,  Mercer,  Hamilton,  Knox, 
Wayne,  Stark,  Clinton,  Fayette, 
Marion,  Morgan  and  Shelby.     Then 


we  have  coimties  named  for  three 
capturers  of  Major  Andre,  the  col- 
league of  Arnold — namely,  Paulding, 
Williams  and  Van  Wert.  We  have 
the  Revolutionary  names  as  civilians 
in  Hancock,  Franklin,  Carroll  and 
Harrison.  We  might  add  Jackson, 
since  the  immortal  Andrew,  although 
but  a  boy  during  the  Revolution,  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  it  from  a  British 
officer  which  he  carried  to  his  grave. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRAMPS  AND  DEMAGOGUES. 


From  the  Sandusky  Register. 
A  reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer has  been  playing  tramp  for  a 
few  days  to  see  into  the  ways  and  life 
of  the  vast  army  of  good-for-nothings, 
'  who  prefer  to  beg  or  steal  for  a  living. 
It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  certain 
writers  for  the  press  to  fan  the  flame 
of  Communism  and  promote  the  de- 
signs of   the  socialists,  tramps  and 
vagabonds  by  magnifying  the  troubles 
of  the  idle,  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  for  any  cause  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  by  words  of  maudlin  sym- 
pathy for  every  dead  beat  and  loafer 
wandering  through  the  country.  This 
reporter  for  the~  Enquirer  is  one  of 
the  mischief  makers.     His  account  of 
his  experience  and  observation  as  a 
tramp  will  encourage  naturally  law- 
less men   into  acts  of  violence,  and 
create   discontent  among  those  who 
are  disposed  to  complain  because  they 
are  compelled  to  labor.     Somewhere 
on  the  road  he  joined  com]>any  with 
a  middle  aged  man,  evidently  an  ex- 
perienced tramp,  whom  he  represents 
as  one  day  asking  him  what  he  would 
do  if  his  wife  and  children  were  hun- 
gry and  he  had  nothing  to  give  them. 
The  reporter  asked  the  tramp  to  an- 
his  own  question,  and  the  answer 
significant :    "I  would  rob,  and 


if  need  be,  murder  !"     The  reporter 
comments  : 

**The  fierce  earnestness  with  which 
these  words  were  spoken  only  too 
well  reflected  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  are  now 
tramping.'* 

Later  the  two  fell  in  with  other 
tramps,  until  there  was  quite  an  army 
of  them  spending  the  night  together. 
The  reporter  says : 

'*  There  was  but  one  topic  of  con- 
versation, and  that  was  the  times  and 
when  they  weie  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  hope  of  securing  work  had 
apparently  vanished,  and  in  its  place 
there  had  grown  a  reckless  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  property. 

The  conversation  of  these  men  led 
me  to  believe  that  all  of  them  had  a 
very  clear  idea  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  cities,  and  that  they  stood 
ready  to  supplement  whatever  the 
Communists  might  do." 

In  the  morning  the  reporter  and 
his  first  acquaintance  separated  from 
the  balance  of  the  gang  of  loafers 
and  continued  their  tramp.  Coming 
upon  a  farm  house,  they  applied  for 
food.     The  reporter  says  : 

**  A  woman  came  to  the  door,  who 

looked  as  if  she  had  been  shot  out  of 

a  gun,  curtly  told  us  to  begone,  they 

had  nothing  for  tramps. 

From  the  fierce  look  that  came  into 
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my  companion's  face,  I  was  fearful  he 
would  strike  the  woman  to  his  feet, 
but,  turning  away,  he  walked  off,  and 
muttered  "  food  and  plenty  every- 
where, while  we  must  beg  to  live." 

<'  I'll  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  the  man 
that  lives  in  that  house,  if  trouble 
does  begin,  will  wish  he  never  had 
been  born." 

*<  Trouble,"  I  replied,  **  what 
trouble  do  you  refer  to  ?" 

*'  Don't  you  know,"  said  he. 

Professing  profound  ignorance,  my 
knight  of  the  jack  plane  went  on  to 
state  that  it  was  generally  understood  - 
and  talked  among  the  tramps  he  had 
met  that  another  winter  could  not 
come  and  find  things  as  they  are  now ; 
that  revolution  must  ensue  or  times 
change ;  that  the  battle  would  be  be- 
tween capital  on  one  side  and  labor 
on  the  other,  and  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  precipitated  at  any  moment.  The 
above  sentiment  pervades  the  mind  of 
nine  out  of  ten  idle  men  I  have  met." 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that 
not  one  tramp  in  a  hundred  is  a  man 
of  family,  has  anybody  dependent  on 
him  for  support,  or  cares  a  conti- 
nental for  anybody  but  himself.  Most 
of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  talk  of  this 
tramp  about  what  lie  would  do  to 
secure  food  for  his  wife  and  children, 
is  pure  bosh,  undoubtedly  made  up 
by  the  reporter.  Men  with  wives  and 
children  whom  they  love  are  not 
likely  to  be  tramping  through  the 
country,  stealing  chickens,  begging 
at  farm  houses  and  talking  commun- 
ism.    Even  were  he  abundantly  sup- 


plied with  food  at  every  farm  house, 
given  a  good  bed  at  night  and  fur- 
nished with  pocket  money  to  pay  for 
tobacco  and  whisky,  his  family  would' 
not  be  better  off.  These  tramps  are 
professional  l>cggars  from  choice,  and 
tramp  because  they  enjoy  tramping 
rather  than  steady  employment,  at 
fair  wages,  in  one  locality.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  would  not  remain  at 
any  given  point  they  reach,  if  prom- 
ised work,  wages  and  food.  We  have 
several  sample  cases  in  mind,  one  of 
which  we  will  give.  Last  fall  a  bright 
appearing,  and  decidedly  intelligent 
tramp,  came  to  the  house  of  the 
writer  and  asked  for  breakfast.  He 
was  supplied  with  food.  His  story 
was  that  he  had  been  thrown  out  of 
work  at  Dayton,  and  that  he  was 
tramping  to  Erie,  where  his  mother 
lived.  He  said  he  was  willing  to 
work  anywhere,  and  could  do  odd 
jobs  of  any  kind.  We  gave  him 
work,  a  place  to  sleep  and  food. 
For  three  weeks  or  more  he  was  in- 
dustrious, well-bcliiived  and  useful. 
He  drew  his  wages  a  few  cents  at  a 
timp,  then  enough  to  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes;  and  one  bright  morning, 
while  in  the  start  of  a  job  which 
would  have  kept  him  busy  for  two 
weeks  or  more,  he  skedaddled,  and 
we  never  heard  of  him  again.  With- 
in the  past  year  five  and  twenty  com- 
positors have  come  to  and  gone  from 
the  Register  office,  not  one  being 
contented  to  remain  beyond  a  week. 
This  tramping  is  a  peculiar  disease. 
When  once  it  gets  a  man  (it  generally 
attacks  very  young  men),  it  cannot 
be  shaken  off,  and  the  victim  becomes 
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a  professional.  It  doeS  not,  however, 
attack  until  the  victim  by  his  own 
folly  is  in  a  ripe  condition  to  be  in- 
oculated. A  citation  of  two  or  three 
cases  will  illustrate  what  we  mean, 
and  show  the  condition  of  the  victim 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  tramp. 
We  have  for  years  had  in  our  employ 
a  young  man  who  has  had  fair  wages 
for  every  day's  work  performed. 
There  has  not  in  eight  years  been  a 
year  when  he  could  not  earn  at  least 
$800.  If  he  was  idle  a  day  it  was 
his  own  fault  and  not  ours.  We 
needed  his  constant  service.  Con- 
trary to  our  wishes  and  interests,  and 
simply  for  self-gratification,  he  has 
lost  at  least  one  week  in  four  during 
the  past  eight  years.  That  loss  of 
time  would  reduce  his  yearly  income 
to  $600.  While  idle,  he  has  spent 
his  time  in  saloons,  spending  at  least 
one  hundred  if  not  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  out  of  the  $600.  He  has 
never  expended  to  exceed  ^400  in  the 
necessary  support  of  himself  and 
family.  Here  then  is  a  dead  loss  of 
from  ^300  to  $400  per  annum,  a  total 
in  eight  years  of  ^2,400  to  ^3,200, 
without  counting  possible  accumula- 
tion of  interest;  and  he  has  not  a  dol- 
lar of  surplus  to-day.  That  is  one 
case.  Four  weeks  ago  we  had  two 
men  in  our  employ,  one  making  an 
average  of  fifteen  and  the  other 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  Both  were 
then  assured  steady  work  and  regular 
pay.  Both  .  are  now  tramps  some- 
where. Both  got  drunk  as  fools,  un- 
dertook to  clean  out  the  news  room, 
and  were  bounced.  One  of  these 
two,  a  single  man,  could  have  saved 


?4oo  per  annum  during  the  last  five 
years  as  easily  as  to  have  saved  a 
dime.  When  he  was  discharged  he 
had  a  few  dollars.  A  few  days  since 
the  writer  employed  an  idle  man  to 
do  an  odd  job  of  work.  The  man 
fixed  his  own  price,  did  the  work 
satisfactorily,  and  finished  about  two 
o'clock.  We  said  to  him:  **  Keep 
on  at  this  job  and  make  a  day  of  it, 
and  we  will  pay  you  for  the  full  day." 
He  declined  the  offer,  got  his  pay  for 
the  half  day's  work,  and  at  sundown 
was  staggering  drunk,  and  without  a 
cent  of  the  iponey  we  had  paid  him. 
We  doubt  not  every  business  man  in 
this  city  has  had  similar  experiences 
during  the  past  four  years. 
<  Here  then  are  four  possible  victims 
of  the  tramp  disease.  Such  experi- 
ence and  observation  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  excite  in  us  a  very  profound 
sympathy  for  the  tramp,  and  we  can 
entertain  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  demagogues  who,  by  professions 
of  sympathy  for  professional  beggars, 
deadbeats  from  choice,  and  scamps 
on  general  principles,  seek  to  make 
political  capital  for  any  party  or  can- 
didate for  office.  It  may  be  that  a 
really  deserving  man,  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  a  strange 
locality,  is  forced  to  turn  tramp.  For 
one  such^  there  are  ninety-nine  who 
are  the  authors  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  have  become  tramps  from 
choice.  ■ 

SOME    THINGS    THAT    WERE 
NOT  100  YEARS  AGO. 


One  hundred   years  ago  wedding 
tours  were  not  fashionable. 
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One  hundred  years  ago  the  gin 
best  known  was  not  the  cotton-gin. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
no  Pacific  Railroad  subsidies. 

One  hundred  years  ago  farmers  did 
not  cut  their  legs  off  with  mowing 
machines. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  mothers 
did  not  worry  over  disordered  sewing 
macliines. 

One  hundred  years  ago  horses 
which  could  trot  a  mile  in  2:14  were 
somewhat  scarce. 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
no  fast  mail  train  l>etween  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

One  hundred  years  ago  people  did 
not  enjoy  the  inestimable  pleasure  of 
growling  about  gas-bills. 

One  hundred  years  ago  **crooked*' 
whisky  was  not  known.  Our  fore- 
fathers took  theirs  straight. 

One  hundred  years  ago  university 
boat  clubs  were  not  entered  at  jwol- 
sales  like  fighting-cocks  in  a  pit. 

One  hundred  years  ago  every 
youn|t  man  was  not  an  applicant  for 
a  position  as  clerk  or  book-keeper. 

One  hundred  yearn  ago  false  teeth 
were  not  considered  very  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  original  grinders. 

One  hundred  years  ago  time  and 
tide  waited  for  nobody,  and  now  no- 
body waits  for  either  time  or  tide. 

One  hundred  years  ago  kerosene 
lamps  did  not  explode  and  assist 
women  to  shuffle  off  the  mortal  coil. 

One  hundred  years  ago  men  did 
not  commit  suicide  by  going  up  in 
balloons  and  coming  down  without 
them. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  young 


woman  did  not  lose  caste  by  wetting 
her  hands  in  dish  water  or  rubbing  the 
skin  off  her  knuckles  on  a  wash- 
board. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  physi- 
cian who  could  not  draw  every  form 
of  disease  from  the  system  by  tapping 
a  large  vein  in  the  arm,  was  not  much 
of  a  doctor. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  pro- 
ducer carried  his  surplus  products  to 
market  on  his  horse,  the  products 
being  placed  in  one  end  of  the  bag 
and  the  jug  in  the  other  end. 

One  hundred  years  ago  our  fathers 
did  not  light  their  pipes  with  matches, 
but  carried  fire  in  their  pockets  in  the 
shai:)e  of  a  piece  of  punk,  a  piece  of 
steel  and  a  flint. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  was  not  telegraphed  all  over 
the  continent  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 31. 

One  hundretl  years  ago  people  did 
not  worry  about  rapid  transit  and 
cheap  transix>rtation,  but  threw  their 
grain  across  the  backs  of  their  horses 
and  uncomplainingly  "went  to  mill.*' 

One  hundred  years  ago  every  man 
cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth — 
every  man  was  estimated  at  his  real 
value — shoddy  was  not  known — no- 
body had  struck  "ile** — and  true 
merit  and  honest  worth  were  the  only 
grounds  for  promotion. 


THE  FIRST  ROADS. 


Clark  Eldred  has  furnished  to  the 
Elyria  Democrat  this  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  highways  west  of 
Elyria,  to  Florence  and  Norwalk : 
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My  father  moved  from  Dover  to 
Ridgeville  in  December,  181 3,  or 
January,  18 14,  and  built  a  house. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  house  west 
of  us  for  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  About  this  time  two  families 
from  Vermont  came  along,  each  hav- 
ing a  wagon,  and  went  through  to 
Florence.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
road  then  Opened,  and  the  men 
would  go  ahead  of  the  teams  fifty  or 
one  hundred  rods,  cutting  away  the 
brush  and  logs,  and  then  go  back  and 
bring  up  the  wagons.  The  women 
would  again  hold  the  horses,  while 
the  men  went  ahead,  and  in  this  way 
they  worked  along,  being  four  days 
going  from  Ridgeville  to  Florence, 
and  sleeping  on  the  ground. 

Soon  after  this  Esquire  Barnum^ 
who  ^ttled  in  Florence  about  two 
years  before,  going  by  way  of  the 
lakes,  came  through  the  woods  guided 
by  a  pocket  compass.  He  came  to 
get  my  father  to  interest  himself  in 
having  the  people  of  Ridgeville  open 
the  road  to  Vermillion  river,  and  a 
few  days  thereafter  the  arrangements 
were  all  made,  and  I  was  sent  to 
Florence  to  let  the  people  know  when 
they  would  have  it  opened. 

There  had  been  heavy  rains,  and 
when  I  got  to  Vermillion  river  it  was 
very  high,  and  in  attempting  to  ford 
it  I  went  in  up  to  my  waist.  The 
current  carried  me  some  rods  do\jm 
stream,  and  my  pole  would  slip  on 
the  rock-bottom,  and  I  was  in  great 
danger  of  drowning.  By  great  exer- 
tions I  succeeded  in  getting  out  on 
the  same  side  I  went  in.  It  was  now 
about  sunset,  and  I  was  very  wet  and 


cold,  but  1  made  my  way  back  to 
Ridgeville  by  moonlight,  sixteen 
miles,  all  the  way  woods.  I  arrived 
at  home  before  morning,  the  wolves 
following  me  four  or  five  miles,  close 
on  my  tracks,  making  a  terrible 
howling. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  made  an- 
other effort  to  visit  Florence,  in  which 
I  met  with  no  trouble.  The  road  was 
surveyed  by  I.  B.  Morgan,  and  opened 
early  in  the  winter  of  181 4.  The 
work  was  done  by  the  gitizens  of 
Ridgeville.  Two  or  three  would 
take  their  provisions  in  knapsacks  and 
go  out  and  work  three  or  four  days, 
when  others  would  take  their  places, 
until  the  work  was  finished.  I  went 
with  my  father's  oxen  to  haul  the  logs 
out  of  the  road.  They  fed  on  the 
tender  limbs  of  basswood  trees,  which 
I  cut  down  for  them  to  browse  upon. 

This  work  was  performed  without 
any  pay,  except  the  convenience  re- 
sulting from  having  it  opened.  Some 
few  years  later  this  road  was  surveyed 
by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  main- 
ly on  the  line  of  the  original  open- 
ing. The  citizens  of  Florence  fulfilled 
their  part  of  the  agreement,  and 
opened  the  road  from  that  place  to 
Norwalk. 

I  have  tried  to  find  some  of  the 
l)eople  who  helped  to  open  this  road, 
but  cannot.  They  have  doubtless  all 
passed  away  but  myself 


FAST  AND  SLOW  TRAVEL. 


As  a  contrast  with  the  tedious  and 
painful  journeys  across  the  Firelands, 
so    graphically    described     in    the 
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memoirs  of  our  pioneers,  we  clip 
from  the  Sandusky  Register y  of  June 
28th,  1878,  a  record  of  two  trips  on 
the  modem  plan ; 

We  mentioned  the  fact  in  a  pre- 
vious issue  that  a  special  train  with 
the  Vanderbilt  party  passed  through 
this  city  on  Wednesday,  and  made 
the  run  from  here  to  Cleveland  in  one 
hour  and  two  minutes,  including  two 
stops.  The  following  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  is  of  interest  in  that  connec- 
tion :  The  fastest  time  ever  made  on 
the  Lake  Shore  road  was  the  run  from 
this  city  to  Cleveland  on  Wednesday 
of  the  Vanderbilt  train,  consisting  of 
two  cars  and  an  engine,  the  Franklin. 
They  left  Air  Line  Junction  at  12:51, 
and  made  the  remarkable  time  of 
108  miles  in  106  minutes. 


THE  ART  OF  LONGEVITY. 


In  a  communication  to  the  Herald 
of  Healthy  written  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  Mr.  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  the  veteran  editor  and 
poet,  thus  described  his  mode  of  life  : 

I  rise  early — at  this  time  of  the 
year  about  5:30  ;  in  summer,  half  an 
hour,  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  Imme- 
diately, with  very  little  incumbrance 
of  clothing,  I  begin  a  series  of  exer- 
cises, for  the  most  part  designed  to 
expand  the  chest,  and  at  the  same 
time  call  into  action  all  the  muscles 
and  articulations  of  the  body.  These 
are  performed  with  dumb-bells,  the 
very  lightest,  covered  with  flannel ; 
with  a  pole,  a  horizontal  bar  and  a 
light  chair  swung  around  my  head. 
After    a    full    hour,   and  sometimes 


more,  passed  in  this  manner,  I  bathe 
from  head  to  foot.  When  at  my 
home  in  the  country,  I  sometimes 
shorten  my  exercises  in  the  chamber, 
and  going  out,  occupy  myself  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  in  some  work  which 
requires  brisk  exercise.  After  my 
bath,  if  breakfast  be  not  ready,  I  sit 
down  to  my  studies  until  I  am  called. 

My  breakfast  is  a  pimple  one — 
hominy  and  milk,  or,  in  place  of 
hominy,  brown  bread,  or  oatmeal,  or 
in  the  season  baked  sweet  apples. 
Buckwheat  cakes  I  do  not  decline, 
nor  any  other  article  of  vegetable 
food,  but  animal  food  I  never  take  at 
breakfast.  Tea  and  coffee  I  never 
touch  at  any  time.  Sometimes  I  take 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  has  no 
narcotic  effect,  and  agrees  with  me 
very  well.  At  breakfast  I  often  take 
fruit,  either  in  its  natural  state  or 
freshly  stewed. 

After  breakfast  I  occupy  myself 
awhile  with  my  studies,  and  then, 
when  in  town,  I  walk  down  to  the 
office  of  the  Evening  Post,  nearly 
three  miles  distant,  and  after  about 
three  hours,  return,  alwa3rs  walking, 
whatever  be  the  weather  or  the  state 
of  the  streets.  In  the  country  I  am 
engaged  in  my  literary  tasks,  till  a 
feeling  of  weariness  drives  me  out 
into  the  open  air,  and  I  go  upon  my 
farm  or  into  the  garden,  and  prune 
the  trees,  or  perform  some  other  work 
about  them  which  they  need,  and 
then  go  back  to  my  books.  I  do  not 
often  drive  out,  preferring  to  walk. 

In  the  country  I  dine  early,  and  it 
is  only  at  that  meal  that  I  take  either 
fneat  or  fish,  and  of  these  but  a  mod- 
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erate  quantity,  making  my  dinner 
mostly  of  vegetables.  At  the  meal 
which  is  called  tea,  I  take  only  a  little 
bread  and  butter,  with  fruit,  if  it  be 
on  the  table.  In  town,  where  I  dine 
later,  I  make  but  two  meals  a 
day.  Fruit  makes  a  considerable 
part  of  my  diet,  and  I  eat  it  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  without  incon- 
venience. My  drink  is  water,  yet  I 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  take  a  glass 
of  wine.  I  am  a  natural  temperance 
man,  finding  myself  rather  confused 
than  exhilarated  by  wine.  I  never 
meddle  with  tobacco,  except  to  quar- 
rel with  its  use. 

That  I  may  rise  early,  I  of  course 
go  to  bed  early — in  town  as  early  as 
ten ;  in  the  country,  somewhat 
earlier.  For  many  years  I  have 
avoided  in  the  evening  every  kind  of 
literary  occupation  which  tasks  the 
faculties,  such  as  composition,  even 
to  the  writing  of  letters,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  excites  the  nervous  system 
and  prevents  sound  sleep. 

3Iy  brother  told  me,  not  long  since, 
that  he  had  seen  in  a  Chicago  news- 
paper and  several  other  western 
journals,  a  paragraph  in  which  it  was 
said  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  qui- 
nine as  a  stimulant,  that  I  have  de- 
pended upon  the  excitement  it  pro- 
duces in  writing  my  verses,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  using  it  in  that 
way,  I  had  become  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
-\s  to  my  deafness,  you  know  that. to 
be  false,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
equally  so.  I  abominate  all  drugs 
and  narcotics,  and  have  always  care- 
fully avoided  everything  which  spurs 
nature  to  exertions  which  it  would 


not  otherwise  make.  Even  with  my 
food  I  do  not  take  the  usual  condi- 
ments, such  as  pepper  and  the  like. 


LIVE  OLD  MEN. 


Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  men  now  busy  at  the  horseshoe 
table  in  the  Berlin  Congress,  some- 
what ])resumptuously  trying  to  make 
a  new  map  of  Europe  for  the  next 
generation,  are  all  old  men.  Prince 
(xortschakofT  was  born  in  1800,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  1805,  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  I  Si  3.  The  youngest  of  the 
three  is  65,  the  next  73,  and  the  old- 
est 78.  Thus  all  had  their  birth  with- 
in  the  present  century,  and  although 
Bismarck  owes  to  a  stormy  youth  and 
to  brandy  an  inconvenient  cutaneous 
disease  and  an  irritable  temper,  and 
Disraeli's  bodily  condition  is  very 
feeble,  and  Gortschakoff  leans  heavily 
on  his  cane,  and  stands  with  one 
foot,  as  it  were,  in  the  grave,  each 
and  all  are  in  full  active  possession  of 
their  extraordinary  mental  faculties. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  born 
in  1797,  and,*  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  he  is  now,  despite  the  wounds 
recently  inflicted  on  him  by  the  assas- 
sin Nobeling,  stronger,  physically, 
than  either  of  the  trio  of  eminent 
statesmen  just  named. 

The  late  Pius  IX  died  this  year  at 
the  age  of  86,  and  his  successor,  Leo 
XIII,  is  but  68.  Lord  Lyrdhurst  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1772,  and 
lived  to  be  91.  Lord  Brougham  was 
born  in  1779,  and  lived  to  be  81. 
Lord  Landsdowne  was  89  when  he 
died,  and  the  late  Earl  Russell  was 
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86.  Gui/ot  Was  S;f,  and  Thiers  80* 
Count  de  Walleck,  French  artist  and 
archaeologist,  died  in  1875,  at  the 
age  of  10 1.  All  these  old  men  were 
very  much  alive  almost  up  to  their 
last  breath.  So  were  I^rd  Brougham, 
who  died  at  89,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  81.  So  are  John  Bright  at  67, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  writes  about 
old  Homer  and  discusses  domestic 
and  foreign  politics,  and  cuts  down 
trees  as  lustily  as  ever,  at  74. 

So,  too,  were  Charles  ('arroll,  of 
Carrollton,  a  signer  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who 
lived  to  be  91  ;  and  four  Presidents 
of  the  Continental  Congress — John 
Jay,  84 ;  Thomas  McKean,  82 ; 
Elias  Boudinot,  81,  and  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  84.  The  first  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  Republic,  George  Washington, 
died  when  he  was  but  68.  Five  other 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  lived 
to  be  80  or  more — John  Adams  dy- 
ing in  his  ninety-second  year; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  at  83 ;  James 
Madison,  at  85  ;  John  Quincy  Adams, 
when  almost  81,  and  Martin  Van 
Buren  at  80.  Six  more  lived  until 
past  70 — James  Monroe,  who  died 
in  his  72(1  year;  Andrew  Jackson,  at 
78  ;  John  Tyler,  at  74 ;  Millard  Fill- 
more, at  74,  and  James  Buchanan  at 
67.  Stephen  Girard  died  at  81,  and 
John  Jacob  Astor  at  85.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  lived  to  80,  and  Chief 
Justice  Taney  to  87,  both  far  beyond 
the  juvenile  Judge  Sutherland,  who 
was  ready  to  have  retired  from  the 
bench  on  account  of  his  age,  which 
nobody  would  have  guessed.  Charles 
O' Conor  is  74.     George  Bancroft  and 


Caleb  Gushing  are  each  }8.  Simon 
Cameron^  at  80,  is  still  deemed  not 
safe  against  the  wiles  of  widow  Oliver. 
Thurlow  Weed  is  81.  Peter  Cooper 
is  as  amiably  visionary  in  politics  and 
as  active  in  beneficence  as  ever  at  the 
age  of  87.  The  death  of  William 
CuUen  Bryant,  a  victim  of  sun-stroke, 
is  now  being  everywhere  mourned  as 
premature,  even  at  84.  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  the  poet,  who  first  in- 
troduced to  the  public  the  author  of 
"  Thanatopis  "  more  than  60  years 
ago,  survives  him  at  the  age  of  91. 
Walt  Whitman,  the  **good  poet," 
notwithstanding  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, the  result  not  of  years,  but  of 
his  patriotic  toil  in  taking  care  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  late  war, 
is  only  59.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
is  59.  Whittier  and  Longfellow  are 
each  71.  Emerson  is  75.  Victor 
Hugo  is  76.  Charles  James  Matthews 
is  75.     Buckstone  is  78.     Carlisle  is 

83- 

If  it  were  not  indiscreet  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  ages  of  women,  num- 
erous instances  of  longevity,  at  least 
equally  striking  to  those  which  pre- 
cede, might  be  cited.  It  will  suffice 
to  allude  to  the  well  attested  case  of 
the  Countess  of  Desmond,  in  Ireland, 
who  reached  her  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
newed her  teeth  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  that  of  Susan  Edmonds,  who  in 
the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her  age  had 
her  hair  change  to  black  and  again 
become  gray  previous  to  her  death,  at 
105.  Similar  mysterious  changes  in 
the  color  of  the  hair  are  sometimes 
remarked,     nowadays,     with     much 
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younger  women.  Without  adding  to 
the  many  ungallant  editorial  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  age  of  Miss  Anthony, 
the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the 
consolatory  scientific  deductions  from 
statistics  relating  to  it,  that,  accord- 
ing to  BufTon,  from  90  to  100  years 
may  be  allowed  as  the  natural  life  of 
man ;  that,  according  to  Hunter, 
man's  extreme  limit  of  life  might  not 
be  less  than  two  centuries ;  and,  fin- 
ally, that^  according  to  Dr.  Sweetzer, 
the  average  duration  of  human  life 
lias  in  no  time  of  which  we  have 
authentic  knowledge  reached  so  high 
a  figure  as  at  the  present  day. 


A  FRENCH  LOVE  STORY. 


Two  wedding  couples  presented 
themselves  at  the  mayorality  in  the 
suburb  of  Paris  to  carry  out  the  civil 
pK)rtion  of  their  marriage  contract. 
They  ranged  themselves  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Mayor's  official  throne, 
and  faced  one  another.  The  Mayor 
was  asking  a  question  of  one  of  the 
bridegrooms,  whose  attention  was 
thus  distracted  from  his  bride.  On 
turning  round  to  look  at  her  when  he 
had  answered  the  question,  he  caught 
her  making  "sheep's  eyes"  at  the 
bridegroom  opposite.  Being  of  a 
jealous  temperament,  he  laid  his  hand 
roughly  on  her  arm  and  said,  sharply : 

'*  Mademoiselle,  which  of  the  two 
brides  are  you  ?  You  are  mine,  I  be- 
lieve, then  oblige  me  by  confining 
your  glances  to  me." 

The  bride  was  a  young  woman  of 
spirit,  and  resenting  the  tone  in  which 
the  reprimand  was  made,  retorted : 


**  Ah,  monsieur,  if  you  are  so 
jealous  already,  I  am  rot  likely  to 
lead  a  pleasant  life  with  you  !" 

The  jealous  bridegroom  made  an 
angry  reply,  and  then  the  other  bride- 
groom must  needs  put  his  oaf  in. 

**  Pah  !  monsieur,  why  should  you 
make  such  a  fuss  because  mademoiselle 
chooses  to  favor  me  with  a  glance  ?" 

Thereat  his  bride  turned  savagely 
upon  him  and  exclaimed:  **  Ha  ! 
monsieur,  it  would  seem,  then,  that 
you  like  to  have  ladies  make  eyes  at 
you  !  Now  I  know  what  to  expect 
from  you,  but  you  might  at  least 
have  the  decency  to  keep  this  proof 
of  your  faithlessness  concealed  from 
me  here." 

And  with  this  fierce  thrust  she 
burst  into  tears.  In  vain  the  Mayor 
attempted  to  pacify  both  parties. 
The  bridegrooms  stormed  at  each 
other,  and  the  brides,  between  their 
hysterical  sobs,  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  perfidy.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? 

At  last  the  Mayor,  losing  temper, 
cried  out :  "  Am  I  to  proceed  with 
this  ceremony  or  am  I  not?" 

The  two  brides,  with  one  accord, 
screamed  "  No  !" 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  the  Mayor,  whose 
wrath  had  again  cooled  down,  *'  you 
could  arrange  matters  between  your- 
selves if  you  were  left  alone.  The 
clerk  will  show  you  to  my  private 
room.     I  will  give  you  half  an  hour." 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
parties  were  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Mayor." 

"  Have  you  settled  your  difficulty  ?" 
he  asked. 
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**  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Maire,"  ex- 
claimed both  bridegrooms  at  once. 

*'  Oh,  then  I  may  proceed  with  the 
cremony  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur  Maire ;  but — 
but—"' 

**  Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  We  have  effected  a  change,  Mon- 
sieur le  Maire." 

**  A  change  !  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  A  change  of  brides,  Monsieur  le 
Maire." 

And  so  it  was — the  jealous  bride- 
groom had  taken  the  jealous  bride, 
and  the  young  lady  of  the  fickle 
glances  had  taken  the  gentleman  who 
liked  ladies  to  **make  eyes"  at  him. 
The  astonished  Mayor  looked  at  them 
in  silence  and  amazement  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  they  met  his 
look  unabashed,  so  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said : 

*'  Well,  if  you  are  satisfied,  it  is 
no  business  of  mine.  I  will  proceed 
with  the  ceremony." 

And  married  they  were. 


THE    OLD    FORSAKEN     SCHOOL- 

HOUSE. 


RY  'lOHN    H.    YATES. 


They've    left    the    school    house,    Charley, 

where  years  ago  we  sat, 
And  shot  our  paper  bullets  at  the  master's 

time-worn  hat ; 
The   hook  is  goiie  on   which  it  hung,  and 

master  sleepeth  now 
Where  school-boy  tricks  can  never  cast   a 

shadow  o'er  his  brow. 

They've   built   a    new,   imposing    one — the 

pride  of  all  the  town, 
And  laughing  lads  and  lasses  go  its  broad 

steps  up  and  down ; 


A  tower  crowns  its  summit  with  a  new,  a 

monster  bell, 
That  youthful   ears,  in  distant  homes,  may 

hear  its  music  swell. 

I'm  sitting  in  the  old  one,  with  its  battered, 

hingeless  door ; 
The  windows  are  all  broken,  and  the  stones 

lie  on  the  floor ; 
I  alone  of  all  the  merry  boys  who  romped 

and  studied  here. 
Remain  to  see  it  battered  up  and  left  so  lone 

and  drear. 

I'm  silting  on  the  same  old  |)cnch  where  we 

sat  side  by  side 
And  carved  our  names  upon  the  desk,  when 

not  by  master  eyed  ; 
Since  then  a  dozen  boys  have  sought  their 

great  skill  to  disi)lay, 
And  like  footprints  in  the  sand,  our  names 

havfe  passed  away. 

'Twas  there  we  learned  to  conjugate  "  anio, 

amas,  amat," 
While   glances    from    the   lasses   made   our 

heart  go  pit  a -pat ; 
'Twas  here  we  fell  in  love,  you  know,  with 

girls  who  looked  us  through — 
Yours  with  her  piercing  eyes  of  black,  mine 

with  eyes  of  blue. 

Our  swealhearls — prttiy  girls  were  they — to 

us  how  very  dear — 
Bow  down   your  head  with  me,  my  boy,  and 

shed  for  them  a  tear  ; 
"With  them  the  earthly  school  is  out ;    each 

lovely  maid  now  stands 
Before  the  one  Gruat  Master,  in  the  house 

not  made  with  hands. 

You  tell  me  you  are  far  out  west ;  a  lawyer, 

deep  in  laws, 
With   Joe,   who    sat    behind   us  here,   and 

tickled  us  with  straws ; 
Look  out  for  number  one,  my  boy;    may 

wealth  come  at  your  touch  ; 
But  with  your  long,  strong  legal  straws  "don't 

tickle  me  too  much. 

Here,  to  the  right,  sat   Jimmy  Jones — you 
must  remember  Jim — 
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He's  teaching  now  and  punisliing,  as  master 

punished  him; 
What  an  unhicky  lad  he  was  ;    his  sky  was 

dark  with  woes ; 
Whoever  did  the  sinning,  it  was  Jim  who 

got  the  blows. 

Those  days  have  all  gone  by,  my  boy  ;  life's 

hill  we're  going  down ; 
With  here  and  there  a  silver  hair  amid  the 

school  boy  brown ; 
But  memory  can  never  die,  so  we'll  talk  o'er 

the  joys 
We  shared  together  in  this  house  when  you 

and  I  were  lx)ys. 

Though  ruthless  hands  may  tear  it  down — 
this  old  house,  lone  and  drear — 

They'll  not  destroy  the  characters  that  start- 
ed out  from  here ; 

Time's  angry  waves  may  sweep  the  shore 
and  wipe  out  all  beside — 

Bright  as  the  stars  that  shine  above — they 
shall  for  aye  abide. 

I've  seen  the  new  house,  Charley ;    'lis  the 

pride  of  all  the  town, 
And  laughing  lads  and  lassies  go  its  broad 

steps  up  and  down  ; 
liut  you  nor  I,  my  dear  old  friend,  can't  love 

it  half  so  well 
As    this    condemned,    forsaken    one,    with 

cracked  and  tongueless  bell. 


THE  OLD  FASHIONS. 


The  api)arel,  as  has  been  said  ''oft 
proclaims  tlje  man  " — and  we  may 
add,  the  woman ;  and  certainly  the 
customs  of  the.  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  a  picturesqueness  which  is 
wanted  to  our  more  extensive  luxury. 
The  wigs  and  bands  of  the  clergy 
gave  them  a  notable  appearance  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  the  cocked  hats 
which  they  wore  in  the  street  distin- 
guished them  from  their  brethren  of 
to-day,    whose  white    cravats  some- 


times make  it  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  them  and  the  hotel  waiters 
or  ordinary  diners  out.  The  gentle- 
man in  those  days  wore,  when  he 
went  out,  a  wig,  a  white  stock,  a 
white  satin  embroidered  waistcoat; 
black  satin  small  clothes,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  a  fine  broadcloth  or 
velvet  coat.  At  home,  instead  of 
his  wig,  he  had  on  a  velvet  cap,  and 
sometimes  a  fine  linen  one  under  it ; 
and  his  coat  gave  place  to  a  gown — 
freciuently  of  colored  damask  lined 
with  silk — while  fancy  colored  leather 
slippers  covered  his  feet.  Ladies 
wore  those  elegant  silk  and  brocade 
dresses  which  are  still  so  much  ad- 
mired ;  and  their  hair  dressevi  with 
powder  and  pomatum,  was  elevated 
much  higher  above  their  heads  than 
the  most  soaring  and  ambitious  locks 
of  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day. 

In  those  days  a  gentleman's  snuff- 
box was  as  indispensable  as  the  cigar- 
case  is  now,  and  courtesy  was  shown 
in  taking  the  weed  in  this  form  with 
a  friend.  The  houses  in  those  days, 
with  their  spacious  halls  and  their 
ample  fireplaces  and  stairways,  were 
very  suggestive  of  solid  comfort. 
Bright  brass  andirons,  the  use  of 
which  has  lately  been  revived,  were 
common  in  Revolutionary  times,  and 
were  features  of  a  luxurious  house- 
hold. Rings  were  given  as  presents 
at  funerals  to  pall  bearers  and  par- 
ticular friends  ;  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Elliot, 'of  Boston,  who  died  in  1778, 
left  a  "  mug-full  '*  of  these  articles, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  on 
such  occasions.     Hotels  on  the  scale 
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of  our  caravansaries  were  unknown  ; 
but  there  were  taverns  and  coffee- 
houses where  a  good  deal  of  solid 
comfort  could  be  secured.  Such  are 
some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  Revolutionary  ancestors,  whose 
stately  courtesy  and  dignity  covered 
so  much  of  the  genuine  nobility  and 
worth  that  we  cannot  but  feel  inter- 
ested in  whatever  distinguished  them 
from  their  descendants  of  to-day. 


THE  BIBLE. 


McCullough. 

How  comes  it  that  this  little  volume, 
composed  by  humble  men  in  a  rude 
age,  when  art  and  science  were  but  in 
their  childhood,  has  exerted  more  in- 
fluence on  the  human  mind  and  on 
the  social  system  than  all  the  other 
books  put  together  ?  Whence  comes 
it  that  this  book  lias  achieved  such 
marvelous  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
mankind — has  banished  idol  worship 
— has  abolished  infanticide — has  pur 
down  polygamy  and  divorce — exalted 
the  condition  of  women — raised  the 


standard  of  public  morality — created 
for  families  that  blessed  thing,  a 
Christian  home — and  caused  its  other 
triumph  by  causing  benevolent  insti- 
tutions (open  and  expansive)  to  spring 
up  as  with  the  wand  of  enchantment  ? 
What  sort  of  a  book  is  this,  that  even 
the  wind  and  waves  of  human  passion 
obey  it  ?  What  other  engine  of  social  - 
improvement  has  operated  so  long, 
and  yet  lost  none  of  its  virtue? 
Since  it  appeared,  many  boasted 
plans  of  amelioration  have  been  tried 
and  failed — many  codes  of  jurispru- 
dence have  arisen  and  run  their 
course  and  expired.  Empire  after 
empire  has  been  launched  on  the  tide 
of  time,  and  gone  down  and  expired. 
But  this  book  is  still  going  about 
doing  good — leavening  society  with 
its  holy  principles — cheering  the  sor- 
rowful with  its  consolation,  strength- 
ening the  tempted,  encouraging  the 
penitent,  calming  the  troubled  spirit, 
and  smoothing  the  pillow  of  death. 
Can  such  a  book  be  the  offspring  of 
human  genius?  Does  not  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  effects  demonstrate  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  power  to  be  of  God  ? 
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REV.  HARRY  0.  SHELDON, 


(See  Frontispiece.) 

Among  the  venerable  pioneers  who  were  present  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
of  our  Society — held  at  Norwalk  during  the  publication  of  this  volume — ^was 
a  tall  old  gentleman,  whose  appearance  would  have  been  notable  in  almost 
any  gathering.  With  the  snows  of  nearly  eighty  winters  on  his  head,  he  was 
still  keen-eyed,  nimble,  and  erect.  As  he  moved  around  gaily  to  reciprocate 
the  greetings  of  the  aged  compeers,  his  smile,  and  joke,  and  ready  repartee, 
betokened  him  a  person  of  genial  disposition  and  abounding  vitality.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  Unknown  to  the  majority  of  the  younger 
folks  present,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  veterans  with  special  cordiality.  With 
some  of  them  he  had  toiled  when  the  wilderness  was  impassable  ;  with  most 
of  them  he  had  prayed  when  the  .clearing  was  but  the  cradle  of  a  Christian 
community.  With  all  the  pioneers  present,  the  Rev.  Harry  O.  Sheldon,  of 
Peru,  was  the  type  of  a  missionary.  He  was  an  apostle  who  had  been  a 
backwoodsman.  He  was  a  Christian  who  had  swung  the  axe  all  day  long  in 
a  clearing,  and  stood  up  in  the  evening  among  the  tree-stumps  to  preach  and 
pray. 

At  the  meeting  in  question  Mr.  Sheldon  was  called  on  to  offer  a  prayer. 
He  did  so  with  the  pathos  of  eighty  years.  For  the  youth  he  prayed  bless- 
ings such  as  a  patriarch  might  invoke.  For  himself  and  his  coevals  he  prayed 
peace  and  thankfulness,  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will  that  was  soon  to 
call  them  hence.  Every  soul  was  moved.  The  prayer  struck  a  chord  in 
every  heart.     The  sires  and  the  striplings  were  together  before  God. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Sheldon  requested  leave  to  present 
the  Society  with  his  portrait  for  publication.  It  was  accepted  with  a  grateful 
and  affecting  vote.  We  give  it  to  our  readers  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  pres- 
ent volume.  We  shall  not  at  this  time  supply  the  particulars  of  the  pioneer 
missionary's  life.  Long  may  it  be,  in  the  providence  of  God,  ere  his  biogra- 
phy shall  need  to  be  written.  We  shall  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the 
" Recollections"  of  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  published  in  the  last  volume  (XII) 
of  the  Pioneer,  When  his  toils  are  at  an  end,  and  he  has  lain  to  rest  in 
God,  we  know  that  loving  hearts  and  faithful  pens  will  tell  the  story  of  his 
many  eventful  dajrs.  That  pleasant  years  may  yet  intervene  for  him,  will  be 
the  prayer  of  every  child  of  the  Fire  Eands. — [Ed.  Pioneer.] 
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After  twenty  years  of  a  somewhat  chequered  existence,  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer  has  reached  its  Thirteenth  volume.  In  all  these  pages,  from  first  to 
last,  the  purpose  of  the  Pioneers  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  The  men  who 
cut  down  this  wilderness,  that  we  might  build  pleasant  homes  and  cities  on  it, 
had  a  right  to  leave  these  mementoes  of  their  doings.  For  the  enlightenment 
of  posterity,  both  state  and  nation,  require  these  records.  For  the  verity 
of  history  they  are  all  valuable.  How  little  soever  each  district  should  con- 
tribute,  all  such  chronicles  are  part  of  the  history  of  the  western  Republic. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  pioneer  to  tell  the  story  of  his  toil  and  progress.  And 
in  the  effort  of  individuals  is  the  history,  and  in  their  success  is  the  growth, 
of  a  great  nation. 

Shall  the  children  of  our  Fire  Lands  pioneers  neglect  this  work  ?  Or  shall 
they  foster  and  patronize  the  publication  which  was  begun  by  their  fathers  ? 
They  carry  out  the  problem  of  settlement  into  the  fact  of  civilization — shall 
they  neglect  the  chronicle  that  their  sires  were  proud  to  begin  ?  We  trust  not. 
This  Thirteenth  volume  is  even  more  interesting  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  comprises  an  invaluable  collection  of  personal  and  historical  notes.  It 
glances  into  the  past  and  reviews  the  present.  Much  even  that  we  might  have 
published  in  it,  of  surpassing  interest,  is  compelled  to  lie  over  for  want  of 
space.  Those  who  have  the  last  memory  of  pioneer  days  will  soon  be  removed 
from  us.  Shall  we  tenderly  gather  their  stories  ere  yet  they  pass  away,  or 
leave  them  to  sink  into  utter  oblivion  ? 

By  the  welcome  which  this  volume  meets  we  must  determine  our 
duty.  We  have  made  it  the  most  attractive  of  any  yet  published.  We  have 
added  an  index,  which  will  render  all  its  predecessors  familiar  and  valuable. 
The  remnants  and  traditions  of  aboriginal  life,  the  teeming  stories  of  local 
history,  the  narratives  of  personal  toil  and  achievement,  of  trial  and  suffering, 
of  the  men  who  made  the  land  to  bloom  and  fructify,  have  been  classified 
and  indicated  in  a  way  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  philosopher  who  would 
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Study,  or  the  child  who  would  trace  affectionately  the  footprints  of  his  pro- 
genitors. 

If  the  children  of  the  Pioneers  will  only  give  this  work  the  patronage  of 
which  it  is  worthy,  there  are  loving  hands  that  will  soon  again  collect  for 
them  the  memories  of  their  sires.  Even  now  arrangements  are  in  progress 
pointing  to  its  continuous  and  more  regular  publication,  and  on  a  plan  which 
shall  give  even  greater  satisfaction.  The  Publishing  Committee. 
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INDEX. 


VOLUMES  I  TO  XIII,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  subjoined  topical  Index  embraces  the  contents  of  the  Fire  Lands  Piohekr 
from  its  first  issue,  in  June,  1858,  down  to  the  present  one — Vol.  XIII — of  July,  1878.  To 
make  it  fully  available,  where  the  volumes  are  bound  up  together,  or  the  numbered  wrappers 
wanting,  the  reader  must  imderstand  and  apply  the  following 


The  first  two  volumes  came  out  in  parts,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  separately  paged, 
so  that  their  contents  have  to  be  indicated  by  the  DATE  of  the  part,  to  be  found  at  the  head 
of  every  page.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  volumes.  III  to  XIII,  none  but  the  last  has  its 
numerical  order  shown  in  the  page  headings,  and  the  dates  corresponding  are  here  supplied, 
as  a  necessary  clue  to  the  VOLUME  NUMBERS  in  the  Index.  The  following  is  the  date 
succession  of  all  the  Parts  and  Volumes  : 


X 

c 


§ 


June,  1858,  Part  I, Vol.  I 

November,  1858,  Part  2, Vol.  I 

March,  1859,  Part  3, Vol.  I 

May,  1859,  Part  4, Vol.  I 

November,  1859,  Part  I, Vol.  II 

March,  i860.  Part  2, Vol.  II 

September,  i860.  Part  3, Vol.  II 

September,  1861,  Part  4, Vol.  II 


O 
> 

^  . 

X  (A 

u  as 

c  n 

^$ 
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June,  1862, Vol.  Ill 

June,  1863, Vol.  IV 

June,  1864, Vol.  V 

June,  1 865, Vol.  VI 

June,  1866, Vol.  VII 

June,  1867, Vol.  VIU 

June,  1868 Vol.  IX 

June,  1870, Vol.  X 

October,  1874 Vol.  XI 

Septemljer,  1876, Vol.  XII 

July,  1878, Vol.  XIII 


Aboriginal  Fire  Lands,  The — By  S.  A.  Wildman,  XIII,  37. 

ADDRESSES,  Historical  Society. 

By  Hon.  Eleutheros  Cooke,  Norwalk,  June  '58,  I.  Hon.  E.  Whittlesey,  Norwalk,  »V., 
13.  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Milan,  November  '58,  5.  Rev.  James  K.  Walker,  Sandusky, 
May  '59,  I.  Rev,  S.  A.  Bronson,  Norwalk,  November  '59,  i.  Charles  P.  Wickham, 
Norwalk,  September  *6i,  7.  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Smith,  Lyme,  ttf.,  31.  E.  Lane,  Nor- 
wich, Vol.  Ill,  54.  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  Norwalk,  IV,  9.  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root,  Wake- 
man,  iV..,  21.  John  Keep,  New  London,  V,  21.  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey,  Monroeville, 
VII,  II.  Professor  Hartupee,  Vermillion,  fV/.,  16.  Rev.  John  Safford,  Bellevue,  iV/., 
28.  John  Seymour,  Bellevue,  u/.,  34.  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  Vermillion,  ?'</,.  64.  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk,  VIII,  29.  Rev.  X.  Betts,  Wakeman,  IX,  27.  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellen- 
ger,  New  London,  X,  16.  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley,  XI,  13.  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  Nevw- 
London,  XII,  30.  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  Norwalk,  «</.,  37.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Huron,  XIII» 
6.  Hon.  A.  W.  Hendry,  Norwalk,  ie/.y  25.  Judge  Chas,  Waterbury,  Sandusky,  u^^, 
30.     S.  A.  Wildman,  Centerton,  id.,  37.     Rev.  J.  S.  Broadwell,  Norwalk,  «</.,  52. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Tillage  under  arms,  November,  '58,  45.  Plowing  in  prairie  lands,  VI,  20.  First 
threshing  machines  in  Ohio,  VII,  10.  Old  and  modern  methods  in,  VIII,  47.  A 
pioneer  com  husking,  IX,  91. 

Ancient  Remains,  see  Townships. 

Anecdotes — Of  an  Irish  soldier,  March,  '60,  44.  Of  a  wonderful  Dutch  name,  IV,  73.  An 
acceptable  minister,  VI,  78.  Of  five  generations,  id.^  99.  Of  a  salt  dealer,  VII,  53. 
Of  General  Wayne,  «V/.,  60.  Of  birth  places,  iV.,  91.  Washington's  last  vote,  VIII, 
104.     The  old  black  bull,  X,  80.     Of  Tecumseh,  iV.,  loi.     Of  a  Quakeress,  XI,  48. 

(See  also  Memoirs,  personal,  and  Reminiscences.) 

Aotiqaarian — Death  of  a  Reserve,  V,  109. 

ANTIQUITIES— Of  Maine,  VIII,  106.     At  Worthington,  Ohio,  id,,  107.    Western,  IX,  117.. 
(Sec  also  Mounds,  Relics,  etc.) 

Ami-Tobacco  Law — A  Puritan,  X,  82 

APPLESEED,  JOHNNY — As  a  scout,  November,  '59,  37.  Curious  account  of,  V,  60.  An- 
other sketch  of,  XI.  89. 

Archaeology — A  State  Association  of,  XII,  125. 

ARTISANS — Sixty-five  miles  for  a  blacksmith,  III,  85.  Shoemakers  at  a  premium,  VI,  24. 
Smith  work  for  a  land  title,  IX,  50.     A  pioneer  Jack-of  all-trades,  X,  23. 

AVERV — Establishment  of  Fort  at,  September,  *6o,  5.  At  the  camp  in  181 2,  XIII,  80. 
(See  also  various  memoirs  of  Milan.) 


BANKS— Almost  a,  IV,  91.     The  Owl  Creek,  VI,  42.     Some  shaky  concerns,  VII.  52. 

BEAKS  and  Bear  Stories — Hunt  of  a  black  bear,  June,  '58,  34.  After  a  Johnny  Cake,  «V., 
38.  Brought  in  on  a  litter,  November,  '59,  8.  Tussle  with  a  young  one,  «</.,  20. 
Surf  bathing  of,  id,  37.  Bruin  and  the  hogs,  «</.,  40.  Hand  to  hand  fight  with.  III, 
19.  Encounter  with  a  family  of,  IV,  77.  Seth  Brown's  hog  and  the,  V.  30.  A  growl 
in  the  dark  from,  /</.,  90.  Bruin  and  the  mush,  VI,  22.  Hunt  of  on  the  Marsh, 
VII,  61. 

BEES— A  tragic  hunt  for,  March,  '59,  27.  Honey  hunts  in  Richmond,  November,  '59,  47. 
Interesting  hunt  of,  V,  40.     Death  of  Cooper's  hunter,  XI,  45. 

Benevolent  Institutions — See  TvjWnsmips. 

Benjamin  Summers,  A  life  sketch.  By  P.  N.  Schuyler,  XIII,  65. 

BERLIN — Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '58,  31.     Same  continued,  III,  13. 

Biographies  and  Autobiographies — See  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences. 

BIRMINGHAM — Memoir  of  Township,  September,  '61,  21. 

Black  Hawk — \ccount  of,  VII,  85. 

BIjOOMINGVILLE — Erection  of  blockhouses  at.  III,  41.     Account  of,  IV,  91. 

BOOK  NOTICES — New  England  Historical  Register,  Congregational  Quarterly,  and  His- 
torical Magayine,  III,  95.  First  American  printed,  VI,  97.  Washmgton's  'J'ext  Book, 
VII,  98.  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series,  IX,  109.  (See  also  Sundry  notices  in  the 
Meetings.) 

BKONSON — Memoir  of  Township,  March,  '59,  37.  Same  continued,  II,  9.  Early  settlers 
in,  V,  113.     More  about  it,  by  M.  Kellogg,  VI,  52. 

Buffaloes  in  Ohio,  June,  '62,  92. 


Camp  Avery  in  1812,  XIII,  77. 

Catawba  Island — See  Danbury. 

CATTLE — Bloody  murrain  among  the,  IV,  87.  Milk  sickness  in,  VIII,  94.  Murram  at 
Clarksficld,  XIl,  98. 

CELEBRATIONS— Fourth  of  July  in  pioneer  times,  V,  34.  Fourth  at  Fairfield  in'  1822, 
id.,  37.  Opening  of  Erie  Canal,  VII,  76.  First  Church  organization  at  Pomfret,  Ct., 
///.,  loi.  (.rahoon  Pioneers,  VIII,  77.  Waggoner  Family,  »V.,  99.  Settlement  of  Ohio, 
IX,  22.  Cahoon  Family,  /V.,  55.  Independence  Day  at  Licking  Summit,  X,  94.  A 
Pastor's  at  Huron,  XI,  45. 

Centenarian — A  pioneer,  IX,  62. 

Centennial  Historical  Address— By  P.  N.  Schuyler,  XIII,  6. 

Chagrin — Something  about  pioneers  of,  VIII,  69. 
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CHICAGO — First  vessel  at,  V,  107.  The  oldest  inhabitant  of,  VI,  77.  Newspapers  and 
growth  of,  id.,  102.     As  it  was  in  1833,  IX,  64. 

Christinas — A  pioneer's,  March,  '59,  32. 

Church — Startling  scene  in  a.  VII,  117. 

CHURCHES — Founding  of,  (See  the  various  Township  Memoirs.) 

CHURCHES,  Histories  of — Presbyterian  of  Norwalk,  September,  '61,  45.  First  Church  of 
Pomfret,  Ct.,  VII,  103.  First  Presbyterian  of  Milan,  IX,  69.  M.  E.  at  Perkins,  XI, 
40.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  at  Norwalk,  XII,  45.  Universalist  Society,  i</.,  61.  Christ 
Church  at  Huron,  id.,  63.     The  Methodists  of  Hartland,  XIII,  92. 

CLARKSFIELD — Settlement  of,  June,  '58,  45.     Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '58,  18. 
Same  by  E.  M.  Barnum,  May,  '59,  23.     First  settlers  of,  XII,  34.     Interesting  particu- 
lars of,  id.,  97. 
•CLEVELAND— Glimpse  of  in  1810,  VI,  n.     In  1796,  id,,  59.     First  execution  in,  VII^ 
66.     Comparison  with  Sandusky,  IX,  76. 

CLOTHING — Early  masculine  attire,  June,  '58,  6.  Buckskin  unmentionables,  November, 
'59,  17.  In  pioneer  times,  March,  *6o,  7.  Suit  about  an  overcoat,  id.,  9.  Use  of  deer 
skins  for,  IV,  74.  Cost  of  material  of,  id.,  74.  Of  the  ladies  in  old  times,  id.,  74. 
A  weary  barter  for,  V,  81.  How  pants  were  patched,  id.,  82.  Costumes  of  1819,  VI, 
50.     Of  the  ladies  in  pioneer  times,  VHI,  81. 

CONNECTICUT,  State  of— Title  and  first  settlement  of,  June,  '58,  16.  School  fund  of, 
III,  30.  Our  Summer  Home  in,  by  T.  L.  Cuyler,  VI,  60.  Grant  and  settlement  of 
the  Colony,  XIII,  7.     The  School  Fund,  id.,  10.     (See  also  Western   Reserve  and 

FiRELANDS. 

COOKE'S  CORNERS— A  settlement  at,  VII,  36.     Origin  of  name,  etc.,  XII,  38. 

Coon  Skin  Library,  The,  VII,  41. 

Courting — Methods  of,  in  pioneer  times,  IV,  76.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  VIII,  73.  Perils 
of  in  1 81 2,  VIII,  94. 

CRIME  in  the  Firelands  (excluding  Indian) — Murders  in  Sandusky,  March,  '57,  20.  Wife 
murder  at  Wakeman,  November,  '59,  39.  Trial  for  infanticide,  IV,  58.  A  horse  steal- 
ing missionary,  VI,  94.  Novel  labor  penalties  for,  IX,  61.  A  Mormon  homicide,  X» 
21.     (See  also  Law,  Lawyers,  etc.) 

I> 

DANBURY— Memoir  of  Township,  X,  63.     (See  also  Peninsula.) 
Death  Penalty,  The,  X,  83. 

DEER — A  bear,  or  a  deer,  or  something.  September,  '61,  22.  A  big  drove,  V,  68.  Seventy- 
five  in  a  day,  VI,  11.     About   a  snake  and,  id.,  16.     Taste  of  for  apples  and  wheat, 

VII,  39- 

Defiance  seventy  years  ago.  III,  88. 

DISEASES — Cholera,  case  of  on  the  Lake,  VII,  57..   Sickly  seasons  of  1819  and  1836^ 

VIII,  91.     Mountain  fever,  IX,  53.     (For  Cholera  see  also  various  memoirs  of  San- 
dusky.) 

DOCTORS— Female,  on  Kelley's  island,  IV,  36.  Practice  of,  in  early  days,  V.  47.  Old 
time  bills  of,  VII,  73.  Long  rides  (or  medicines  of,  IX,  21.  (Jf  an  Indian,  id,  24. 
Experience  of  with  Indians,  X,  13. 

DOCUMENTS,  old— Letter  of  1812  on  Mason's  death.  III.  30.  Old  election  returns,  XI, 
44.     Old  Monroeville  deed,  XIII,  78.     (See  also  reports  of  Historical  Society  Mest> 

INGS.) 

DOMESTIC  LIFE,  Etc. — Rude  living  in  Norwalk,  May,  '59,  30.     Cradled  in  a  sap  trough, 

November,  '59,  17.     A  bureau  with  a  history,  III,  83.     A  racer  bedstead,  V.  78.      A 

flipping  candle,  IX,  15.     Economy  of,  id,,  16.     Utensils  and  customs  of,  id.,  19.      A 

marvelous  bed-quilt,  XI,  51.     A  start  hi  house- keeping,  id.,  57.     Housewifery  at  Milan» 

XII,  84.     (See  also  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences.) 

£: 

Early  Settlers  on  the  Peninsula,  by  Chas.  Waterbury,  XIII,  30. 

EDUCATION — Discipline  in  pioneer  schools,  November,  '58,  22.     First  Sunday  School 
September,  '61,  16.     Eccentric  school  teacher,  III,  23.     A  resolute  set  of  pupils,  V,  70* 
Services  of   Judge  Lane  to,  VIII,  58.     (For  local   school  histories  see    Township^ 
Memoirs.) 
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Eldridge — See  Berlin  Township. 

Eric  Canal — Opening  of  the,  VII,  76.     Meeting  of  the  waters,  XI,  47. 

Eric  County — Origin  of,  XIII,  19.     (See  also  Firelands.) 

Erie  Lake — See  Lake  Erie. 

Evenings  with  the  Pioneers,  a  series  of  newspaper  sketches,  VI,  54 ;  VII,  74 ;  VIII,  107. 

FAIRFIELD— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  36. 

^unily  Gathering,  A  remarkable,  VII,  27. 

Farm  Housts  in  New  England,  VII,  98. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  by  Rev.  J.  Seward,  VI,  69. 

Fifty  Years  Ago  and  Now,  by  L.  B.  Gurley,  IV,  9. 

FIRE  LANDS,  The — First  settlement  of  June,  '58,  4.  Early  days  in,  fV.,  7.  Title  to,  id,, 
20,  Land  Titles  in  November,  '58,  6.  Reminiscences  of,  March,  '59,  29  ;  id,,  31,  33, 
42,  46 ;  May,  '59,  45  ;  id.,  3c.  First  military  company  on,  March,  '59,  2.  First  Sab- 
bath School  on,  Septeml^r,  '01,  16.  First  settled  minister  in,  III,  27. .  Early  political 
divisions  of,  id.,  49.  Extinction  of  ludian  title  to,  id.,  53.  First  election  in,  id ,  82. 
First  poem  written  in,  IV,  18.  Jesuit  mission  in,  id.,  22.  Do  the  islands  belong  to,  id., 
30.  History  of  title  grant,  id.,  95.  Surveys  of,  V,  93.  Yankees  on  the,  «V.,  1 19. 
Religious  interests  of,  VIII,  16.  Geology  of,  id,,  42.  First  Postoffice  in,  X,  26.  Set- 
tlement and  Organization  of,  id.,  85.  Pioneer  ministry  of,  XI,  13.  Title  and  partition 
of,  XIII,  14.     First  white  settlers,  id.,  15.     The  Aborigines  of,  id,,  37. 

Fire  l^mis  Historical  Society ,  see  Historical  Society. 

FIRE  LANDS  PIONEER,  The— Early  difficulties  of,  June,  '58,  45.  First  prospectus,  id., 
46,  Appeal  for,  September,  '61,  32.  Notice  to  readers  of.  III,  96.  Report  on  pros- 
pects of,  VI,  81.  To  the  friends  of,  VIII,  119.  Delay  in  publication  of,  XI,  i.  Plans 
for  republishing,  tV/.,  9-12.  Publishers'  notice  on,  id.,  119.  Bills  for  publication, 
XII,  7. 

First  American  Flag,  The,  X,  78. 

I-irst  American  Poetry,  The,  III,  91. 

First  Births  and  Deaths,  see  Townships. 

First  Marriages,  see  Townships. 

First  Prayer  in  Congress,  IX,  107. 

First  Public  Library  in  the  Northwest,  X,  107. 

First  white  sctilers,  see  Townships. 

F'lTCHVILLE^ — Memoir  of  Township,  May,  '59,  31.  Another  account  of,  IX,  73.  Obit- 
uary of  Pioneers  of,  id.,  82.     First  pioneer  of,  id.,  ill,     First  settler  of,  XII,  34. 

FLORENCE — Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '59,  15.  Same  by  Eldad  Barber,  id.,  19. 
Seillement  of,  XII.  33. 

FOOD  and  Food  Supplies.  Pork  in  1815,  June,  *58.  42.  Fat  pork  and  potatoes,  Novem- 
ber, '58,  21.  Pork,  hominy,  and  whisky  as  staples,  March,  '59,  28.  An  aboriginal 
table  cloth,  May,  \(),  46.  I  log  and  pumpkin  sauce,  March,  '60,  7.  Primitive  cookery 
of.  IV,  74.  Scarcity  of  salt,  V.  24.  Corn  and  pork  sixty  years  ago,  V,  32.  Salt  at  a 
premium,  id.,  72.  Prices  of  supplies,  1815-17,  VI,  5.  Johnny  Cake  coffee,  id.,  56. 
Coon  fat  and  potatoes,  IX,  17.  Mince  pie  under  difficulties,  XI,  17.  Dairy  products 
of  the  Reserve,  XIII,  94. 

Franklin's  Lightning  Rodr,  VI,  95. 

Funerals,  old-fashioned,  VII,  99. 

• 

GAMP — Turkeys  by  the  million,  June,  '58,  34.  A  grand  battue  o^  March,  '59,  17. 
Abundance  in  Fairfield,  V,  37.     How  to  catch  wild  turkeys,  id.,  82.     Plenty  in  Perkins, 

VI,  21-3.     Lively  pigeon  hunting,  id.,  56.     A  wild  cat  chase,  XII,  126.     (See  also 
Bears,  Deer,  etc.,  and  Township  Memoirs. 

GAMES  and  Pastimes — Summary  of  pioneer,  June,  '58,  6.     Charivaring  at  Greenfield,  VII, 

62.     A  pioneer  dance,  VIII,  68. 
Genesee  Country,  Ihe,  by  Rev.  I'.  Church,  VII.  in. 
GEOLOGY— Of  Ohio,  May,  '59.  10.     Of  the  Ru  hmond  Marshes.  V,  59.     Of  Ohio  and  the 

Fire  Lands,  VII,  42.     (See  also  Survey.->  and  Township  Memoirs.) 
GOLDEN  WEDDINGS— Dr.  Metcalfs  in  Hudson,  VI,  66.     Col.  James  Smith's  at  Lyme, 

VII,  100.     B.  B.  Burk's,  Cayuga   countv,  IX,  112.     Mr.  Dittoe%  Perry  county,  fV., 
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114.     Daniel  Chandler's,  X,  28.     Walter  Belts',  Vermillion,  i</.,  30.     Roger  Fox's,  id,^ 

31.     Coles,  Miles,  Adams  and  Cowles  couples,  XI,  56. 
Governor  Tiffin,  VIII,  104. 
Grape   Culture — History   of    on   Kelley's   Island,   IV,  45,     First  steps   in   at   Vermillioa, 

VIII,  48. 
GREENFIELD— Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '58,  13,     Last  Charivari  of,  VII,  62. 

As  it  was  in  1819,  XI,  88.     First  settler  of,  XII,  n. 
GREENWICH— Memoir  of  Township,  V.  69.     First  settlers  of,  XII,  44. 
GROTON— Memoir  of  Township,  June,  '58,  45. 


HAllTLAND — Memoir  of  Township,  14,  49.  Leaves  from  the  history  of,  X,  51.  Church 
chronicle  of,  XIII,  92. 

Hieroglyphic  Tree,  A,  June,  '62,  46. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  The  Fire  Lands— Circular  of  inquiry  by,  June,  '58,  26.  First 
constitution  of,  tV.,  29.  Purposes  and  progress  of,  III,  87.  Loyal  resolutions  by,  IV, 
2.  Report  of  Secretary  on  Museum,  Finances,  etc.,  VI,  80.  List  of  members  of  the, 
id,t  86.  Same  continued,  VII,  94.  Same  continued,  VIII,  74.  Amended  Constitu- 
tion of,  cV/.,  119.  List  of  members  continued,  IX,  85.  Same  continued,  X,  32. 
Amendments  to  constitution  of,  XI,  2.  Resolutions  on  Horace  Greeley  by,  id.,  27. 
Place  for  annual  meetings  of,  fV/.,  34.  Condition  of  museum,  XII,  6.  List  of  members 
continued,  rV/.,  127.     Initiation  and  growth,  XIII,  21.     (See  also  Meetings.) 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES— Ohio  State,  June,  '58,  14.  Urging  one  for  State,  March, 
'60,  I.  Address  before  Lorain  county,  September,  '61,  37.  Cincinnati  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, V,  117.  A  good  suggestion  on,  IX,  113.  List  of  the  Ohio,  X,  50.  Richland 
county,  proceedings  of,  «V.,  1 13.  Exchange  of  courtesies  with,  XI,  9.  (See  also 
Pioneer  Associations. 

History,  Initial  facts  in  our,  VII,  97. 

HOGS — Bruin  and  the,  November, '59,  40.  Wild  ones  in  Noi"wich,  March, '60,  45.  Ad- 
venture with  wild,  IV,  63.     Universal  stealing  of,  VII,  39. 

Hospitality  of  Pioneers,  June,  '62,  42. 

HURON  COUNTY — Creation  of,  June,  '58,  21.  Organization  and  first  county  seat,  *</., 
24.  Old  probate  records  of,  March,  '60,  21.  First  white  settler  in.  III,  73.  First 
coffee  in,  /V/.,  85.  First  criminal  trial  in,  IV,  58.  Census  of  in  1S27,  V,  1 16.  The 
last  wolf  in,  IX,  87.  Oldest  township  clerk  of,  id.^  114.  History  before  organization, 
XII,  31.     Temperance  League  of,  id,^  69.     The  original,  XIII,  15. 

HURON,  Erie  County — Visit  to  in  1808,  June,  '58,  43.  Memoir  of  Township,  IV,  65. 
Hojv  it  looked  in  1810,  VI,  57.  First  death  at,  id,^  65.  Morals  at  in  early  days,  VII, 
52.     History  of  township,  XII,  19.     Christ  Church,  «t/.,  63. 

Huron  River,  Sanitary  attributes  of,  XII,  20. 


Illinois,  The  name  of,  VI,  1 01. 

INDIANS — The  tribes  on  the  Fire  Lands,  November,  '58,  6.  Skirmish  with  on  PeninsuUp 
March,  '58,  5.  False  alarm  of,  id.^  20.  Outrages  by  near  Mansfield,  November,  '59, 
37.  Ben  Newcomb's  traffic  with,  «</.,  45.  Horse  stealing  by,  March,  '60,  5.  Hang- 
ing of  two  at  Norwalk,  «//.,  18.  Doings  at  Norwich  of,  iV/.,  35.  Capture  of  boy  by, 
id,^  44.  Senecas  at  Peru,  fV/.,  47.  Account  of  some  Christian,  September,  '60,  3. 
Affection  for  graves  of,  iV/.,  6.  Raid  on  Margaretta  by,  tV/.,  12.  Old  trail  at  Norwallc 
of,  id.^  40.  Two  men  slain  at  Sandusky  by,  id.^  46.  Campaign  of  Gen.  Wayne 
against,  September,  '61,  37.  Massacre  at  Lower  Sanausky  by,  iV/.,  41.  Murders  near 
Oxford  by.  III,  42.  The  Moravian  missions  to,  id,^  66.  Cruel  massacre  of  by  whites, 
id,y  71.  Encounter  on  the  Maumee  with,  id.^  82.  Pursuit  of  at  Mansfield,  id.<^  84. 
On  a  spree  at  Norwalk,  id,^  85.  War  clubs  of,  «</.,  89.  Wyandots,  IV,  22.  Of  the 
Lake  Islands,  tV.,  32.  Maple  sugar  by, /</.,  61.  Dealings  at  Fairfield  of,  V,  41.  Tem- 
perance questions  among  the,  id.,  68.  Bad  treatment  of  by  whites,  id.^  99.  Murders  at 
(}old  Creek  by,  id.,  loi.  Canoe  building  and  other  industries  of,  iV.,  X12.  A  truant 
squaw,  id.,  115.  Boy  captured  by,  VI,  34.  Murders  on  the  Peninsula  by,  t</.,  43. 
Conjugal  affection  of,  id.,  99,  Fur  trade  with,  VII,  53.  Trial  for  murder  of,  »/.«  67. 
Taste  for  buttermilk  of,  VIII,  82.     Scalping  of  Captain  Builderbaugh  by,  IX,  103. 
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Practice  of  surgery  among,  X,  13.  Captivity  of  Rue  and  Holman  with,  id.,  55. 
Shooting  of  Dan  Diver  by,  iJ.^  99.  Massacre  at  Margaretta  by,  XI,  33.  On  the  Cuya- 
hoga, id.t  38.  Child  stealing  at  Norwalk,  id,,  82.  Demand  for  fire  water  of,  XII,  93. 
Algonquins  and  other  parent  tribes,  XIII,  39.  The  language  of  the,  id.,  48.  Works 
of  on  the  Huron,  £</.,  91. 

INDIAN  REMAINS— Findings  in  Wakeman  Township,  November,  '59,  42.  On  Kelley's 
Island,  IV,  31.  Skeletons  on  Elm  Creek,  X,  116.  Discovery  at  Port  Clinton  of,  XI, 
53.  Findings  at  Putin-Bay,  XII,  125.  (See  also  Mounds,  Rslics  and  Township 
Memoirs.) 

Indian  Tribes  or  Settlements — See  Townships. 

Items  from  the  Battle  Fields,  by  Capt.  Chauncey  Woodruff,  XII,  87. 

J 

Johnson's  Island,  Account  of,  V,  97. 

Jonathan  Edwards  as  a  Land  Speculator,  III,  93. 


KELLEY'S  ISLAND— Historical  sketch  of,  IV,  30.     Old  name  of,  XIII,  15. 
Kenton,  General  Simon,  VII,  106.     (See  also  Girty.) 

L 

L^KE  ERIE — Early  steam  navigation  on,  IV,  33.  How  Captain  Austin  navigated,  id,,  78. 
Encroachment  of  on  the  land,  id,,  86.  Commerce  on  a  hundred  years  ago,  V,  109, 
Launch  on  in  181 6,  VI,  16.  Old  steamboats  on,  id.,  96.  The  Great  Lakes  and,  id.^ 
99.  Mound  forts  on  the  shores  of,  VII,  15.  Early  history  of,  IX,  45.  First  vessel  on, 
XI,  49. 

LAND  TI  rLES  -  In  Ohio  and  Fire  Lands,  November,  '58,  6.  Difficulties  about  in  Nor- 
wich, March,  '60,  37.  On  the  islands,  IV,  31.  Won  by  labor,  V,  37.  Cost  in  money 
of,  VllI,  48.  Bought  with  whisky,  IX,  18.  Exchanged  against  smith  work,  id.,  50. 
Disputes  on  between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  XIII,  8.  To  the  Reserve,  etc., 
id.,  12. 

LAW  AND  LAWYERS— The  Bar  in  its  infancy,  June,  '58,  25.  A  runaway  jury,  Novem- 
ber, *j8,  29.  First  suit  in  the  Fire  Lands,  November,  '59,  3.  Suit  about  an  overcoat, 
Marco.  '60,  7.  Hans  and  Jacob  in  court,  id.,  69.  Trial  for  infanticide,  IV,  58. 
Happy  close  to  a  suit,  V,  38.  Trial  of  Indians  for  murder,  VII,  67.  A  good  and  hon- 
est judge,  VIII,  loi.  I^bor  penalties  at,  IX,  91.  First  trial  in  Sandusky  County,  X, 
60.  A  Puritan  anti-tobacco  law,  id.,  82.  The  death  penalty,  id.,  81.  Advent  of  in  the 
Fire  Lands,  XIII,  18. 

Lawyers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  Old,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Root,  XII,  36. 

Lessons  of  the  War,  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  VIII,  29. 

Life  in  New  England,  IX,  101. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  etc.— A  "social  library"  in  1818,  November,  '58,  17.  A 
pioneer  of  one  book,  September,  *6i,  19.  Amusing  debate  in  Vermillion,  IV,  74.  The 
•«  <foon  skin  library,"  VII,  41.     (See  also  Education.) 

LOG  HOUSES— Pleasures  of  log  raising,  November,  '58,  20.  Mode  of  constructing.  May, 
*59,  33.  Raising  at  Norwalk,  March,  '60,  17.  How  Piatt  Benedict's  went  up,  Septem- 
ber, '60,  43.  Sundry  raisings  of,  V,  38.  Material  and  windows  of,  IX,  75.  Notching 
logs  for,  id.,  ^2. 

Longevity — Of  some  early  missionaries,  III,  74.  A  pioneer  centenarian,  IX,  62.  Remarka- 
ble family  for,  XI,  44.  Statistics  concerning,  id,,  50.  Interesting  instances  of,  id,,  51. 
Of  the  Trimmer  family,  XII,  112.     The  art  of,  XIII,  (Miscellaneous.) 

LYME — Memoir  of  Township,  November,  '59,  7.     Settlement  of,  XII,  33, 

ME 

Madison,  Pioneer  life  at,  X,  102. 

Major  Gladwyn  and  the  Indian  girl,  by  Col.  Chas.  Whittlesey,  VIII,  9. 

Mans6eld,  Early  times  in,  X,  113. 

Mannfactories  and  Mills — See  Townships. 

Maple  City,  The,  or  Norwalk  in  1878,  by  P.  J.  Mahon,  XIII,  87. 

MARGARETTA — Early  history  of,  September,  *6o,  8.     Massacre  by  Indians  at,  XI,  33. 

Marriage  a  hundred  years  ago,  June,  '62,  90. 
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Marshes — Cranbury  marshes,  November,  '58,  31.  Of  the  Richmond  township,  V,  58.  Bear 
hunt  in  the,  VII,  61. 

Mayflower,  List  of  Pilgrims  by  the,  March,  '60,  19. 

MEETINGS,  Historical  Society — Organization,  Norwalk,  June,  *58,  29.  Reunion, Norwalk» 
iV/.,  30.  Second,  Norwalk,  id.f  30.  Third,  Norwalk,  id.,  30.  Fourth,  Sandusky,  li/.^ 
31.  Annual  (1858),  Norwalk,  November,  '58,  i.  Regular,  Milan,  k/.,  2.  Quarterly^ 
Sandusky,  March,  '60,  i.  Quarterly,  Plymouth,  «V.,  3.  Annual,  i860,  Norwalk,  Sep- 
tember, *6o,  I.  Quarterly,  Birmingham,  Septeralier,  *6i,  i.  Quarterly,  Milan,  iV/.,  3, 
Quarterly,  Lyme.  iV.,  4.  Annual  (1861),  Norwalk,  td.y  5.  Quarterly,  Berlin  Heights* 
III,  I.  Quarterly,  Greenfield,  fV/.,  4.  Annual  (1862),  Norwalk,  IV,  1.  Quarterly^ 
"Wakeman,  iV/.,  4.  Quarterly,  Peru,  id.,  7.  Annual  (1863),  Norwalk,  V,  i.  Quar- 
terly, North  Fairfield,  id,  3.  Quarterly,  New  London,  id,,  5.  Quarterly,  Casialia,, 
id.,  8.  Annual  (1864),  Norwalk,  VI,  i.  Quarterly,  Perkins,  id,,  3.  Quarterly,  Mon- 
roeville,  id.,  5.  Annual  (1S65),  Norwalk,  VII,  i.  Quarterly,  Vermillion,  id,,  4^ 
Quarterly,  Bellevue,  id.,  6.  Quarterly,  Plymouth,  «V/.,  8.  Annual  (1866),  Norwalk^ 
VIII,  I.  Quarterly,  Greenfield  Center,  id.,  3.  Quarterly,  Centerton,  id..  5.  Quarterly, 
Townsend  Center,  id ,  7.  Annual  (1861^),  Norwalk,  IX,  I.  Quarterly,  Fitchville, 
id,,  4.  Quarterly,  Wakeman,  id.,  6.  Quarterly,  Clyde,  id.,  10.  Same  meeting,  from 
Sandusky  He^is^tr,  id.,  14.  Annual  (1868),  Norwnlk,  X,  I.  Quarterly,  Groton,  id.,  2, 
Quarterly,  Sandusky,  id.,  4.  Quarterly,  Monroeville,  ia.,  6.  Annual  (1869),  Norwalk, 
id.,  J.  Quarterly,  New  London,  «</.,  9.  Annual  (1870),  Norwnlk,  XI,  I.  Quarterly^ 
Wakeman  Station,  id.,  5.  Annual  (1^71),  Norwalk,  id.,  8.  Quarterly,  Milan,  id.,  15, 
Annual  (1872),  Norwalk,  id..  18.  Quarterly,  Townsend  Center,  id.,  23.  Quarterly, 
Bellevue,  id.,  26.  Annual  (1873),  Norwalk,  id,  28.  Quarterly,  Monroeville,  id.,^\» 
Annual  (1874),  Norwalk,  id,,  ^4.  Quarterly,  W.ikeman,  XII,  I.  Quarterly,  Green- 
wich Station,  id,,  3.  Nineteenth  Annual  (1875),  Norwalk,  id.,  6.  Quarterly,  Huron, 
id.,  II.  Quarterly,  Bellevue,  w'.,  13.  Twentieth  Annual,  Norwalk,  id.,  15.  Twenty- 
first  Annual,  Norwalk,  XIII,  i.  Quarterly,  Huron,  id.,  3.  Quarterly,  Sandusky,  id.,  3.. 
Quarterly,  Centerton,  id.,  4. 

MEMOIRS,  PERSONAL^Of  Luther  Coe,  November.  ^58,  46.  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  Novem- 
ber, '59,  42.  Benjamin  Newcomb,  id.,  44.  MajoV  Fred.  Falley,  September,  *6o,  28.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Margarelta,  id.,  33.  Major  David  Underbill,  id.,  37.  John 
Morton  (Signer),  III,  43.  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  id.,  47.  John  Garrison,  id.,  76.  Capt. 
William  Austin,  IV,  77.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  V,  10.  Samuel  F"oote,  id.,  36.  Eli  S. 
Barnum,  id.,  91.  Daniel  Page,  id.,  ico.  The  Hester  family,  id,,  102.  The  Gibbs 
family,  tV/.,  no.  Old  Squire  Case,  id.,  114.  Hon.  Eleuiheros  Cooke,  VI,  8.  The 
Lockwood  family,  id.,  20.  Thomas  D.  Webb,  id.,  29.  Ezra  Wood,  id.,  58.  Oliver 
Culver,  id.,  59.  The  Rogers  family,  id.,  68.  Leonard  Case,  id.,  75.  Peter  Brown,  tV., 
82.  William  Robinson,  iV/.,  83.  Hiram  Rogers,  VII,  57.  Ebenezer  Merry,  »V/.,  58, 
Peter  Lake,  id ,  59.  John  B.  Flemmond,  VIII,  21.  Polly  Pierce,  //,  23.  Col.  James 
Smith,  id.,  40.  Hosmer  Merry,  id.,  28.  Ebenezer  Lane,  id.,  49.  Mrs.  Kneeland 
Townsend,  id,  61.  John  Dillicigham,  id.,  70.  Charlotte  Merry,  IX,  59.  Mother 
Green,  id.,  103.  Caleb  Atwater,  id.,  117,  Dr.  Daniel  Tilden,  X,  12.  Three  Smith 
Brothers,  id.,  19.  Father  Joe  Merrifield,  id,,  22.  Peter  Kinsley,  id.,  25.  'Mr.  C. 
Cockier,  id.,  99.  Dr.  Taliaferro,  XI,  41.  Capt.  Hiram  Smith,  id.,  48.  Horace  Kel- 
logg's  war  record,  id.,  58.  Lewis  family,  id.,  80.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gibbs,  id.,  83.  Frank- 
lin Sawyer's  war  record.  XII,  77.  Susan  A.  Wilbur,  id,,  90.  H.  M.  Cunningham,  id., 
95.  Jonathan  Oldfield,  id.,gg.  N.  M.  Standart,  id.,  loi.  Rev.  E.  Conger,  id.,  102. 
Stephen  and  Emeline  Robinson,  id.,  105.  Elizabeth  Trimmer,  id,  no.  Capt.  ]osiah 
Ptlton,  id..  III.  Harvey  Fowler,  id,  U2.  Benjamin  Summers,  XIII,  65.  John  H. 
Niles,  id.,  74.  (See  also  Reminiscences,  and  for  condenced  memoir,  the  variou& 
Townships.) 

Mental  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Pioneers,  by  Rev:  J.  S.  Broad  well,  XIII,  52. 

Merchants  and  Traders,  Ix)cal — See  Townships. 

METALS  and  MINERALS—Silver  find  at  Ridgefield,  V,  27.  Iron  and  lead  traces,  XI,  52. 
(For  local  mineral  resources  see  Townships.     See  also  Geology.) 

MILAN — Memoir  of  township,  November,  '58,  25.  Another  account  of,  id,  54.  First  set- 
tlers in,  March,  '59,  i.  Incidents  of  181 2  at,  id,,  4.  Further  reminiscences  of,  March* 
*6o,  12.  Canal  to  the  lake  from,  id.,  15.  Early  events  in,  September,  '60,  3.  Gas 
spring  near,  VI,  100.  Some  early  settlers  of,  VII,  58.  Laying  out  the  town,  IX,  61. 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at,  id.,  69.     (See  also  Lockwood  family  and  other  Memoirs.) 
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Milan  Canal — First  vessel  in,  March,  '60,  15.     Grain  traffic  by,  September,  '61,  44. 

MILITARY — First  company  on  Fire  Lands,  March,  '59,  2.  Militia  of  Huron  county  in 
1 814,  id,^  28.  Festive  reunion  of  Northern  Ohio  Begiments,  XI,  47.  Roster  and  bat- 
tle record  of  the  123d  Ohio,  id.j  58.  Fire  Lands  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  XII, 
10.  Muster  roll  and  battles  of  the  8th  Ohio,  ?V.,  77.  History  of  Company  D,  34th 
Regiment,  id.^  83.  Items  from  the  battle  fields,  id.,  87.  (See  also  Wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution, 181 2,  and  Rebellion.) 

MILLS  and  MILLING — Pioneer  grist  mills,  November,  58, 1 7.  First  on  the  Vermillion,  id., 
23.  Built  with  a  single  shovel,  March,  '59,  16.  First  extensive  flouring,  September, 
'60,  18.  How  grinding  mills  were  built,  id,,  45.  Military  processes  in  1820,  IV,  93. 
Kinsley's  big  mill,  X,  25. 

MISSIONARI^— A  thrice-delivered  sermon  by  a,  November,  '59,  34.  Of  the  Moravian 
Church,  III,  54.  A  garden  made  in  the  wilderness  by,  id.,  69.  A  model  Moravian, 
id.,  74.  An  early  Jesuit  peace-maker,  IV,  22.  The  pioneer,  V,  103.  Origin  of  the 
Methodist,  IX,  114.  A  stonemason  minister,  XI,  24.  About  the  Moravians,  id,,  43. 
(See  also  Memoirs  and  Reminiscences  of  various  clergymen.) 

Minute  Men  of  the  Revolution,  VII,  115. 

MONEY— Barter  of  produce,  June,  '58,  5.  Corn  for  currency,  id,,  24.  Sharp  shins  as  a 
medium,  March,  '59,  8.  Salts  for  "soap,"  May,  '59,  36.  Shin  Plasters,  Septem- 
ber, '60,  20.  Wolf  scalps  as  currency,  V,  86.  First  paper  in  America,  VII,  99.  Credit 
and  cash,  VIII,  43.     The  word  Afomy,  id.,  105. 

Mooroeville,  Past  and  Present,  by  H.  M.  Addison,  XIII,  77. 

MORAVIANS,  The — Mission  on  the  site  of  Milan  by,  March,  '60,  14.  History  of  mis- 
sions, by  Ebenezer  Lane,  III,  54. 

Morehead,  the  trapper,  account  of,  V,  61. 

Morton,  John,  in  memory  of.  III,  43. 

MOUNDS  and  FORTS— Remains  in  at  Berlin,  November,  '58,  32.  Bones  and  remains  in 
the  Ohio,  May,  '59,  4.  Who  were  the  builders  of,  id,,  10.  In  the  township  of  Milan, 
March,  '69,  12.  Of  stone  in  Margaretta,  September,  '60,  10.  Remains  in  at  Ridge- 
field,  V,  27.  Discussion  on,  VI,  7.  Mound  builders  of  Ohio,  VII,  li.  Discoveries  in 
at  Clarksville,  Ind.,  IX,  109.  Treatise  on  the  origin  of.  id.,  118.  On  the  Peninsula, 
X,  66.  The  mounds  at  Marietta,  id.,  75.  Sundry  discoveries  in,  XI,  53.  Specula- 
tions on,  XIII,  50.     Remains  of  on  the  Huron,  id,,  71. 

N 

NAMES— For  origin  of  local  names  see  Township  Memoirs.  Flexibility  of  Indian  dialects 
in,  IV,  21 — ^Wonders  of  some  early  Dutch,  id.,  72.  Origin  of  "  Brother  Jonathan,'* 
XIII,  96. 

Natural  Features — See  Townships. 

New  Connecticut — See  Western  Reserve. 

NEW  HAVEN — Memoir  of  Township,  March  '59,  7.  Personal  recollections  of,  Nov.  '59, 
45.     First  settlement  of,  XII,  ^^. 

NEW  LONDON— Memoir  of  Township,  IV,  52.  Additions  to  history  of,  V,  in.  Fur- 
ther  account  of,  X,  18.     First  settlers  in,  XII,  35. 

NEWSPAPERS — History  of  the  Fire  Lands  Press,  Sept.  '6i,  7.  A  story  of  types.  III,  93. 
The  Hartford  Caurant,  VI,  67.  Sandusky  Clarion,  history  of,  VIII,  no.  Norwalk 
Reflector  IX,  79.    Norwalk  Experiment,  XI,  loi.      (See  also  in  the  Townships.) 

Night  of  Terror,  A,  XIII,  35. 

NORWALK — Memoir  ol  Township,  June  '58,  32.  First  mills  in,  March  '59,  48.  Another 
Township  history,  by  Piatt  Benedict,  May  '59,  16.  First  lady's  carriage  at,  id.,  19. 
Memoir  of  Township,  by  H.  Lockwood,  May  '59,  25.  Scanty  food  supplies  at,  March 
'60,  18.  Probate  records  of,  id,,  21.  First  post  office  at,  Sept, '60,  41.  Stamp  mills 
at,  id.,  4^.  Newspaper  press  of,  Sept.  '61,  14.  Early  settlements  in  fourth  section  of, 
V,  21.  Trial  of  Indians  for  murder  at,  VI,  eo.  Removal  of  county  seat  to,  VII,  C4. 
History  of  Reflector,  IX,  79.  Old  Fourth  of  July  at,  id,,  81.  Early  settlers  of,  td,^ 
105.  The  Comstocks  of,  id.,  106.  The  Gibbs  farm  at,  XI,  49.  Some  Brst  settlers  of, 
id.,  80.  The  Gibbs  family,  id.,  83.  Some  family  reunions  at,  id.,  90.  First  land 
buyers  at,  XII,  33.  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  at,  id.,  46.  Temperance  League  of, 
id,,  69.     Universalist  Church  at,  id,,  126. 

NORWICH — Memoir  of  Township,  March  '60,  32. 

19 
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NUPTIAL — Marriage  a  hundred  years  ago,  III,  90.  Golden  Wedding  in  Hudson,  VI,  66. 
Hymen  at  Bucyrus,  id,^  loi.  Golden  wedding  at  Lyme,  VII,  100.  Married  in  a 
wagon,  VIII,  102.  Old  time  notice,  tV/.,  115.  A  coatless  groom,  IX,  38.  Golden 
wedding  in  Cayuga  County,  »V.,  112.  Truly  golden,  iV.,  114.  First  on  the  Reserve, 
«</.,  115,  A  trio  of  golden  weddings,  X,  30.  Sale  of  a  wife,  i</.,  67.  Cluster  of 
golden  weddings,  XI,  56.     Golden  wedding  at  Fitchville,  id.,  91. 


OBITUARIES,  Pioneers*. 

Jemima  Keeler,  November,  '59,  48.     William  Cherry,  III,  78.    John  Weeden,  id.,  78. 
Asa  Dille,  id,,  79.     Mrs.  Nancy  Perkins,  id,,  90.     William  and  Reuben  Henry,  Samuel 
Mclbeath,   Robert  McFarland,  V,  iio-ii.     Francis   Howe,  Henry  Taylor,  Vespasian 
Stearns,  William   Carl,  Mrs.  Timothy   Baker,   Hgn.  Ebenezer  Andrews,   Mrs.  Datus  , 
Kelly,  Mrs.  Hubbard  Hollister,  id.,  120-3. 

Vol.  VI,  Pages  1 1 5  to  1 23 — Stanton  Sholes,  Mrs.  Mary  Beebe,  Joseph  Kelly,  Henry 

Reed.  Sr.,  Rev.  Daniel  W^aldo,  John  Cuppy,  Mrs.  John  McCord,  Gen.  Robert  Bentley, 

Joel  Downs,  Cyrus  Cunningham,  Major  Wm.  McLaughlin,  Mary  M.  Hester,  Noah  HiU, 

■  Dr.  John   H.  Matthews,  Philo  Adams,  Daniel  J.  French,  Mrs.  Ann  Baum,  Dr.  Henry 

Niles,  Dr.  Peter  Allen,  and  Mrs.  Urania  Fenn. 

Vol.  VII,  Pages  77  to  84 — ^Joseph  Taylor,  Datus  Kelley,  Mrs.  Pliny  Brown,  Nahum 
Gilson,  Ezra  Chappell,  Mrs.  Catherine  Penfield,  Judge  Darius  Lyman,  Nathan  Perry, 
Henry  Lockwood,  Aunt  Polly  Pierce,  and  Roswell  Eddy  and  others  of  Perkins. 

Vol.  VIII,  Pages  85  to  89.  Piatt  Benedict,  Rouse  Bly,  Joab  Squires,  Benjamin 
Benson,  Robert  Crow,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Ransom. 

Vol.  IX,  Pages  93  to  103 — William  Kelly,  Mrs.  Julia  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  Buchanan, 
Mrs.  E.  Delamater,  Mrs.  Grace  Prentiss,  Ami  Palmer,  Charles  Hubbell,  Ebenezer  M. 
Bamum,  Samuel  Bristol,  Union  White,  Aaron  Rowland,  John  H.  Rule,  William  Gibbs, 
Mrs.  Susan  Austin,  Chas.  A.  Preston,  and  John  Sowers.  Some  Pioneers  of  Fitchville, 
id,,  82. 

Vol.  X,  Pages  35  to  49^Elijah  Bemiss,  Geo.  H.  Woodruff,  Martin  Hester,  Gideon 
Waugh,  Seth  C.  Parker,  Nelson  Taylor,  John  Cherry,  Wm.  H.  Crane,  Lydia  Kinsley, 
Daniel  Chandler,  John  Gagaman,  and  Ebenezer  Osborn. 

Vol.  XI,  Pages  92  to  118— Samuel  B.  Lewis,  Orlando  F.  Curtiss,  Joel  E.  Mead, 
Charles  L.  Boalt,  Mrs.  James  \Villiams,  Mrs.  Bradstreet  Stevens,  Margaret  (Lewis) 
Gibbs,  Rev.  Elder  Barber,  Johnson  W^heeler,  Thos.  Puckrin,  Catharine  (Van  Ness)  Car- 
penter, Julius  House,  Clement  Beardsley,  Sheldon  Smith,  Rev.  X.  Belts,  Mary  McMillan, 
Benjamin  L.  Hill.  Hiram  Boardman,  Cyrus  Lyman,  Stephen  Sawyer,  Polly  Sampson, 
Daniel  Hemingway,  Mary  Hathaway,  Jane  Cuddleback,  Elihu  Qary,  Joseph  C.  Curtis, 
Theodia  Smith,  Horace  Ramsdell,  Mary  Barnes,  Neverson  Sherman,  Benjamin  P.  Smith, 
David  H.  Pease,  Rebecca  Phillips,  Mrs.  Moses  Burnham,  Levi  R.  Sutton,  Philip  Moffatt, 
Chas.  Keith,  Robert  W.  Betts,  Isaac  Miller,  Lydia  Kellogg,  Jacob  Sherbonts,  Ira  Par- 
sons, Anson  Wilson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Parrish,  Simon  H.  Sprague,  Jal>ez  Deming,  Violetta 
Manahan,  Andrew  Wood,  Virgil  Squires,  Jonas  Leonard,  Julia  Johnson,  Perry  Bcck- 
with,  Betsey  Rundle,  Bethuel  Cole,  Lester  Clark  and  wife,  Laura  Underbill,  David 
Stiles,  Jarrus  Kennan,  David  Walsworth,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Morse,  William  Bowen,  Salmon 
Green  and  wife,  Warren  Reynolds,  Susan  Wyalt,  Edward  J.  Bunce,  Abel  F.  Eaton, 
Sophia  F.  Slurges,  Alexander  Porter,  Joseph  M.  Farr,  John  Fox,  A.  C.  Colgrove,  Edwin 
Woodruff,  Ann  Smith,  Isaac  Frayer,  Lucy  Kingsbury,  Dr.  X.  Phillips,  Mrs.  S.  Conklin, 
Mrs.  Abijah  Roberts,  John  F.  Dewey,  Ambrose  Smith,  Joseph  Travis,  Chas.  Russell, 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  C.  Worcester,  Mrs.  Mathew  Keller,  Burgur  Mott,  Mrs.  M.  Thatcher,  Mrs. 
G.  Stanford,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Lewis,  James  O.  Merrifield,  Seba  Mather,  Jacob  Burdue, 
Sarah  Washburn,  W^illiam  Humphrey,  E.  B.  Hadley,  O.  P.  Woodward,  Mrs.  H. 
Graves,  Catharine  Sutton,  Milton  Slater,  Moses  P.  Brewster,  J.  R.  Graves,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Severance,  Julia  Johnson,  Mrs.  P.  Allen,  Mrs.  Electa  Bassett,  Dr.  D.  C.  McConoughey, 
Addison  Ingalls,  Mrs.  Jacob  Wilson,  E.  H.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Anna  Smith,  Jonas  Leonard, 
Conrad  Linder,  Azel  Mead,  George  Rumsey,  Samuel  B.  Caldwell,  Alanson  Cleveland, 
Judge  William  Tilden,  John  P.  McArdle,  Mrs.  Susan  King,  James  Williams  and  wife, 
Martin  Denman,  Chas.  L.  Boalt,  Mehelable  Shourds,  Mrs.  Mary  Foster,  George  GaufT 
and  Isaac  Powell. 

Vol.  All,  Pages  114  to  124 — Thomas  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Harlon  E.  Simmons,  Exlmund 
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W.  Mead,  Levy  Rash,  Miner  Lawrence,  Susannah  Briggs,  Mrs.  Nabby  Gilson,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Summers,  Elanson  Rose,  Gurdon  Woodward,  Moses  Sowers,  Sarah  Nicolls, 
Debora  F.  Patrick,  Leicester  Walker  and  wife,  Frederick  Kittredge,  Eliza  G.  FoUett, 
Walter  Bates,  J.  £.  Hanford,  Adaline  H.  Peters,  Alvin  Brightman,  Electa  Herrick, 
Harrison  Wilt,  George  Skaats,  Rufus  Shelden,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Tainter,  Charles  Child, 
Anna  Harris,  Orrin  M.  Babcock,  Eunice  Brown,  Levi  Rosco,  Mrs.  H.  Minuse,  Sally 
Conger,  Joseph  Burnside,  Levi  Palmer,  Dr.  Alfred  Segur,  Amy  G.  Smith,  Dr.  Austin 
Starbird,  Nath'l  Mills,  R.  W.  Stevens,  Lucy  Stevens,  Benjamin  Williams,  Levi  Devoe, 
and  Amy  Angel. 

Vol.  XIII,  106  to  114 — Benoni  Adams,  Henry  Anderson,  Theo.  Baker,  Timothy 
Baker,  Zelotus  Barritt,  Mrs.  Fanny  Beach,  Leonard  Benson,  Walter  Branch,  John 
Buchanan,  Temperance  Church,  John  Clark,  Winthrop  Clough,  Joseph  B,  Darlings 
John  Denman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Downs,  Joseph  French,  Mrs.  Betsey  Foster,  Mrs.  Clarissa 
Gallup,  Hallet  Gallup,  Mrs.  Sally  O.  Gilson,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Haskell,  George  C.  Hunting- 
ton, Franklin  Jones,  Mrs.  Sally  Keeler,  Benjamin  KnifHn,  Thomas  Lawrence,  John  Lay- 
lin,  Allan  Lindsley,  Henry  F.  Merry,  Mrs.  Eliza  Merry,  Daniel  Miner,  Joseph  Moore, 
Rundle  Palmer,  Miss  Hannah.  Palmer,  Oliver  Peak,  Mrs.  Maria  Philips,  Joseph  Pierce, 
Stephen  Post,  Daniel  Reynolds,  Mrs.  I.  T.  Reynolds,  Barnet  Roe,  Harvey  Sacket,  Mrs. 
Lyman  Scott,  John  V.  Sharp,  Peter  Sherman,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Simmons,  Daniel  Sowers,  Mrs. 
D.  Sowers,  Isaac  Sturtevant,  James  Sweet,  Samuel  Teller. 

OGONTZ— Story  of,  IV,  25. 

Ogontz  Place.     See  various  memoirs  of  Sandusky. 

Ohio  Canal,  The,  X,  94. 

OHIO — State  of.  Land  titles  in,  November  '58,  6.  First  colony  in,  tV.,  10.  Remains  in 
the  mounds  of,  May  '59,  I.  Geology  of,  id.,  10.  Territorial  and  State  laws  of,  III,  49. 
First  white  child  in,  iV.,  69.  Last  buffaloes  in,  id.t  92.  The  oldest  resident  of,  June 
'62,  94.  First  white  born  in,  letter  from,  V,  108.  Canal  from  the  Hudson  to,  VI,  98. 
First  threshing  machines  in,  VII,  10.  Geology  of,  tV.,  42.  Oldest  natives  of,  id.,  96. 
Something  about  pioneer  times  in,  id.,  118.  Railroads  first  projected  in,  VIII,  51. 
Oldest  person  in,  id.,  95.  Capitol  of  in  181 7,  IX,  III.  Historical  societies  in,  X,  50. 
Fifty-four  years  ago,  id.,  52.  First  court  of,  and  its  lawyers,  id..  62.  Age  of,  XI,  41, 
Oldest  citizen  of,  id.,  46.     First  Temperance  Society  in,  XII,  76. 

Old  and  New,  The,  VII,  33. 

Old  Black  Bull,  The,  X,  80. 

Old  Soldier  An,  VIII,  105. 

Olden  Times,  A  Humorous  Picture  of,  X,  40. 

Orchards.     How  Johnny  Appleseed  planted,  V,  59.      Abundance  of  at  New  Milford,  X,  73. 

Our  Old  New  England  Homes,  X,  109.   • 

Our  Summer  Homes,  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  VI,  60. 

Over  the  I^ft,  X,  78. 

OXFORD — Memoir  of  Township,  III,  39.     Same  continued,  IV,  88. 

Panthers — Involuntary  hunt  of  a,  III,  83.     Story  of  a,  VI,  16. 

PENINSULA.  The — Skirmish  with  Indians  on.  May  '59,  37.  French  settlers  on,  IV,  29. 
Murders  by  Indians  on  in  181 9,  VI,  43.  Dan  bury  Township,  X,  64.  Early  settlers 
on  the,  XIII,  30.    (See  also,  Danbury,  Portland  and  Sandusky.) 

PERKINS^ — Memoir  of  Township,  VI^  9.  Account  of  settlement,  id.,  19.  Another  ac- 
count, by  John  F.  Greene,  id,,  23.  Notes  on  organization  of,  IX,  43.  Age  of  Metho- 
dist Churck  at,  XI,  40. 

PERU — Memoir  of  Township,  June  '58, 36.  Incidents  of  settlement,  id.,  41.  Further  me- 
moir, by  l^vi  R.  Sutton,  March  '60,  46.     Settlement  of,  XII,  34. 

PIONEER  ASSOCIATIONS— Meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  V,  117.  Meeting  at  Dover  of, 
VI,  62.  ITie  Maumee  Valley,  id.,  64.  Excursion  of  the  Cincinnati,  VII,  8$.  Cor- 
respondence with  Maumee  Valley,  VIII,  7.  Hamilton  County,  celebration  of  the, 
IX,  22.     Inaugural  of  the  Mad  River  Valley,  X,  89.     Of  Medina  County,  XI,  51. 

PIONEER  LIFE — A  brief  history  of,  by  Daniel  Reynolds,  September  '60,  24.  Recollec- 
tions of,  by  John  Laylin,  III,  81.  Influence  on  character  of,  IV,  13.  Incidents  in,  by 
Ruth,  VIII,  65.     In  old  times,  XIII,  17.     Mental  and  moral  features  of,  iV/.,  52. 

Fljrmouth  Rock — Account  of.  III,  89.      Monument  of,  IX,  1 14.      (See  also  Mayflower.) 

POETRY— 

Specimen  of  pioneer  poetry,  November,  '59,  5. 

No  time  like  the  old  Time,  by  O.  W.  Holmes,  VII,  41. 
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The  Old  Canoe,  id,,  105. 

Your  Mission,  xV/.,  no. 

Sapphic  for  Thanksgiving,  by  W.  B.  Tappen,  VIII,  98. 

Forty  Years  Ago,  id,,  99. 

New  England  in  the  West,  by  Thos.  B.  Read,  id.,  100. 

The  Old  fashioned  Choir,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  IX,  47. 

"When  You  and  I  were  Young,  Maggie,  id,,  56. 

Pioneer  Song,  by  Gen.  L.  V.  Bierce,  X,  7. 

Over  the  River,  by  Mrs.  A.  C,  Wakefield,  XI,  76. 

Death  of  a  Pioneer  Mother,  by  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer,  id,,  77. 

An  Old  Song,  id,,  78. 

Centennial  Day,  by  Mrs.  £.  S.  Kellogg,  XII,  17. 

Dorothy  Q,  by  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  id,,  64. 

Lament  of  Grandmother  Grumble,  by  Helen  J.  Angell,  id,,  65. 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  id.,  66. 

Old  Grist  Mill,  by  R.  H.  Stoddard,  XIII,  68. 

Old  and  Ycving,  by  C.  P.  Cranch,  id.,  68. 

Aunt  Hannah's  Advice,  id,,  73. 

Golden  Milestone,  The,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  id,,  76. 
PORTLAND — Memoir  of  Township,  March,  '59,  16.     (Embraces  Sandusky,  which  also 

see«^ 
PORTRAITS,   Steel— Piatt   Benedict,  President  of  the   Historical   Society,  with   Vol.  I. 

Elisha  Whittlesey,  Vol.  V.     Eleutheros  Cooke,  Vol.  VI.     Ebenezer   Lane,  Vol.  VII. 

Daniel  Tilden,  Vol.  X.    Rev.  Harry  O.  Sheldon,  Vol.  XIIL 
Postal  Service — First  mail  route  in  the  Fire  Lands,  June,  '58,  46,     Same  subject,  March,  '59, 

20.     Carrying  the  mail  in  the  wilderness,  November,  '59,  4.     (For  local  postoffices,  see 

the  various  Townships.) 
Press  of  the  Fire  Lands,  The,  by  C.  P.  Wickham,  September,  '61,  7. 
PRODUCE — Flour  and  wheat  in  early  days,  September,  '60,  18.     Maple  sugar,  Indian 

manufacture  of,  IV,  6d.     Dangers  to  hay  crops,  VI,  20.     Wheat  and  wool,  fresh  ship- 
ment of,  VII,  27.     Troubles  of  hemp  raising,  VII,  37.     (See  also  Agriculture^ 

Townships,  etc.) 


RAILROADS — First  projected  in  Ohio,  VIII,  51.  First  beginnings  of  at  Sandusky,  1X» 
77.  Progress  of  in  Ohio,  X,  105.  First  time  card  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  £rie» 
XIII.  2. 

Rail  splitting  extraordinary,  V,  44. 

Records — Of  Norwalk  Probate  Court,  March,  *6o,  21.  Of  deaths  in  Wakeman  township, 
id,,  26. 

RELICS — One  of  the  olden  time,  V,  119.  A  revolutionary,  VI,  68.  Some  Indian,  id.,  71. 
An  ancient,  VIII,  105.  An  interesting,  IX,  113.  (For  exhibition  and  presentation  of 
relics,  see  the  various  reports  of  Meetings.) 

Religion — "  Of  the  woods  breed,"  X,  67.  v 

Leligious  Institutions,  Local — See  Townships. 

Religious  Interests  of  Reserve  and  Fire  Lands,  by  Prof.  Hartupeei  VII,  16. 

Remains,  prehistoric,  on  the  Vermillion,  XII,  125. 

REMINISCENCES,  Personal— Of  Hon.  F.  W.  Fowler,  November,  '58,  25  ;  March,  '59,  i. 
Mrs.  David  Gibbs,  May,  '59,  21.  Hon.  J.  R.  Giddings,  id.,^*],  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Stevens^ 
id,,  45.  Joab  Squire,  November,  '59,  15.  Rev.  A.  H.  Betts,  id.,  30.  Col.  Ed. 
Wheeler,  id,,  35.  Enos  Rose,  id,,  45.  Seth  Jennings,  March,  '60,  16.  Same,  Sep- 
tember, '61,  43.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miles,  V,  23.  Daniel  Sherman,  id.,  98.  Rev.  John 
Seward,  id,,  103.  Jesse  Taylor,  VI,  18.  John  Garrison^  id.,  33.  Mrs.  Polly  Pierce^ 
id,,  79.  Francis  Graham,  VII,  50.  Ebenezer  Osborn,  VIII,  26.  B.  Summers,  «*</.,  42. 
Harriet  Underbill,  id,,  65;  The  Abbot  family  of  Milan,  id.,  66.  Simeon  Hoyt,  «V/., 
75.  Gaboon  family,  id,,  77.  Johnson  Wheeler,  IX,  48.  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  XII, 
106.     (See  also  Memoirs,  Township  histories  and  reports  of  the  Society's  Meetikgs.;^ 

Return  Jonathan,  XI,  48. 

Revolution — Sec  War  of  the. 

RICHMOND— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  57. 
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RIDGEFIELD— Memoir  of  Township,  March,  '59,  2C.  Early  settlement  of,  V,  26. 
Deaths  of  early  settlers,  V,  35.     Monroeville,  past  and  present,  XIII,  77. 

RIPLEY — Memoir  of  Township,  IV,  60.    Origin  of  name,  V,  1 10. 

ROADS->Condition  in  primitive  days,  November,  '58,  20.  First  wagon  road  on  Fire 
Lands,  tV/.,  27.  First  in  Norwalk,  September,  '60,  39.  How  begun  in  the  wilderness, 
IV,  88.    The  first  McAdam,  XI,  42.     (For  local  roads  see  memoirs  of  Townships.) 

RUGGLES— Memoirs  of  Township.  V,  48.     First  settlers  of,  XII,  34. 

Russia  Township,  Lorain  county,  XII,  29. 

SANDUSKY — Early  settlement  of,  September,  '60,  46.  Indian  massacre  at  Lower,  Sep- 
tember, '61,  41.  First  Indian  and  white  settlers  at,  IV,  21.  John  Garrison's  account 
of,  VI,  40.  Comparison  of  with  Qeveland,  IX,  76.  Railroad  beginnings  at,  id. ,  77. 
Settlement  and  growth  of,  XIII,  23.  A  vanished  settlement  near,  u/.,  61.  (See  also 
"  Evenings  with  the  Pioneers."  Portland,  Danbury  and  Peninsula.; 

Sandusky  City,  Its  Settlement  and  Growth,  by  A.  W.  Hendry,  XIII,  23. 

Sandusky  Clarion — See  Evenings  with  the  Pioneers. 

Sandusky  County — First  trial  in,  X,  60. 

SCATTERED  SHEAVES— By  Ruth  (Mrs.  Worcester.)  David  Abbott,  a  narrative^ 
November,  '59,  21.  Old  Father  Gurley,  t^.,  26.  Early  events  in  Milan,  September, 
'60,  3.  Major  Underbill,  a  biography,  id,^  37.  Mrs.  Kneeland  Townsend,  VIII,  61. 
Pioneer  incidents,  tV/.,  '65. 

Scenes  in  W^ inter.  III,  93. 

Schools — See  Education. 

Second  Sight,  Stories  of,  IV,  78. 

Seneca  John,  Recollections  of,  March,  '60,  47. 

Sharp  Shins,  old  time  silver  money,  Marcb,  ^59,  8. 

SHERMAN— Memoir  of  Township,  V,  83. 

Skip  Building — Beginning  of  at  Perkins,  VI,  15.     At  Huron,  Erie  county,  XII,  23. 

Simon  Girty — Some  account  of,  X,  55.     (See  also  Kenton.) 

SNAKES — Death  from  a  rattle's  bite,  June  '58,  45.  Boy  killed  by  a  rattle,  November  '58, 
23.  Jump  on  a  rattle's  back,  tV.,  29.  The  baby  and  black  snake,  March  '^9,  35. 
Cure  for  rattle  snake  bites,  VIII,  66.  Snakes  at  Wakeman;  IX,  42.  Den  of  rattles 
near  Milan,  XII,  94. 

Sqnatters — How  they  lived  at  Richmond,  V,  63. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  origin  of,  VI,  96. 

STATISTICS — Interesting  political,  V,  105.  Census  of  Huron  County  in  1827,  iV.,  116. 
Wolf  scalps  taken  in  Huron  Coun.y,  VI,  26.  Of  things  fifty  years  ago,  VIII,  98,  Of 
Longevity,  XI,  50.  Votes  against  license  law,  XII,  71.  Sufferers  by  the  fires  in  Con- 
necticut, XIII,  10.     Growth  of  the  counties,  fV.,  20. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Norwalk,  by  C.  E.  Newman,  XII,  45' 

SURVEYS^ History  of  on  the  Fire  Lands,  V,  93.  Simon  Hoyt's  account  of,  VI,  27. 
Ludlow's,  VIII,  13.     Reminiscences  of  Hoyfs,  «V/.,  75. 

X 

* 

Taking  it  Cool,  XI,  44. 

Tax  and  Hunting  Story,  November  'C9,  18. 

TEMPEKANCE—Pioneer  notions  of,  November '58,  24.  Meeting  in  Sandusky,  March 
''59,  24.  In  Bellevue  twenty  years  ago,  November  '59,  13.  &rly  movement  in  Nor- 
wich, March  '60,  42.  Organization  in  Margaretta,  September  '60,  22.  *Bonus  on  Kel- 
ley*s  Island  for,  IV,  35.  Family  society  in  Ripley,  id,,  64.  An  Indian's  logic  on,  V,  67. 
Wheat  against  Whisky,  id,^  82.  Some  conversions  to,  IX,  37.  A  candid  whisky 
dealer.  fV/.,  92.  Ancient  pledge  of,  X,  76.  Pioneer  whisky,  t^.,  78.  Haron  County 
League  of,  XII,  69.  Township  vote  against  license  law,  k/.,  71.  First  society  in  Ohio, 
id,f  76.     L'jnglife  and,  f</.,  124. 

Ten  Minutes  with  the  Pioneers,  IX,  79. 

Thanksgiving,  History  of.  YIII,  96.     Sapphic  for,  id.,  98.     A  Puritan  dance  on,  X,  82. 

Then  and  Now,  and  steps  between,  VIII,  42. 

Toledo  Congregational  Charch:  VI,  95. 

TOWNSEND— -Memoir  of  Township,  May  '59,  47.  The  same,  by  Benjamin  Benson, 
March  '60,  4.     Townsend  West,  settlement  of,  V,  23. 

20 
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TOWNSHIPS— The  following  will  be  found  in  this  Index  in  their  alphabetical  places,  the 
memoirs  relating  to  them  supplying,  as  a  rule,  information  about  Original  Names, 
Natural  Appearance,  Ancient  Remains,  Indian  Tribes  or  Settlements,  First 
White  Settlers,  First  Births,  First  Marriages,  First  Deaths,  Mills  and  Manu- 
factories, Merchants  and  Traders,  Organization,  Educational,  Religious,  and 
Benevolent  Institutions,  and  other  matters  incidental  to  Township  history  and  pro- 
gress :  Berlin,  Birmingham,  Bronson,  Clarksfield,  Danbury,  (also  Peninsula,)  Fairfield, 
Fitch ville,  Florence,  Greenfield,  Greenwich,  Groton,  Hartland,  Huron,  Kelley's  Island, 
Lyme,  Margaretta,  Milan,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwalk,  Norwich,  Oxford,  P^- 
kins,  Peru,  Portland,  (embraces  Sandusky,)  Richmond,  Ridgefield.  Ripley,  Rugglo, 
Sandusky,  Sherman,  Townsend,  Vermillion,  Wakeman. 

Trapper,  Account  of  Morehead,  the,  V.  6i. 

TRAVELING— in  Pioneer  times.  Lost  in  the  wilderness,  November  '58,  26.  A  lady's 
first  camp  out,  March  '59,  43.  On  foot  from  Vermont  to  the  Fire  Lands,  September 
'60,  43.  How  done  in  181 8,  IV,  88.  A  wearisome  road,  V,  78.  Three  on  a  horse» 
fV/.,  88.  Buffalo  to  the  Fire  Lands,  VI,  18.  Pioneer  wedding  trip,  IX,  60.  A 
woman's  seventy  mile  ride,  X,  70.  Selling  for  passage  itfoney,  k/.,  84.  Perils  of  cross- 
ing stream,  XI,  44.  Some  long  walks,  1?.,  45.  New  England  to  the  Fire  Lands,  i</., 
87.  A  journey  on  ice,  tV/.,  98.  How  Charles  Betts  rode  to  church,  XII,  59.  Pleasant 
journey  from  Genesee,  id,,  91.  The  first  stage  coach,  id,,  100.  Transportation  accom- 
plished, XIII,  19. 

Trumbull  County,  Establishment  of,  June  '58,  31. 

XJ 

Underground  Railroad,  The,  at  Qarksfield,  XII,  98. 

V 

Vanished  Settlement,  History  of  a,  by  A.  W.  Hendry,  XIII,  61. 

VERMILLION — Memoir  of  Township,  November  '58,  38.     Early  times  and  incidents  in, 

IV,  72. 
Vermillion  River,  First  Saw  Mill  on,  November  '59,  41.     First  bridge  over  the,  September 

'61,  23.     Findings  of  prehistoric  remains  on,  XII,  125. 
Vermillion,  West,  Reminscences  of  settlement,  V,  97. 

Wadsworth  Letters,  September  *6o,  36. 

WAKEMAN — Memoir  of  Township,  November  '59,  38.  Obituary  records  of,  March 
'60,  26.  Early  recollections  of.  IX,  27.  Census  of  before  1827,  id.,  58.  Reminis- 
censes  of,  XI,  85.     Settlement  of,  XII,  33. 

WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION— How  Connecticut  was  ravaged  in,  November  'q8,  19. 
Minute  men  of  the,  Vil,  115.  Last  Pensioner  of,  VIII,  103.  One  more  soldier  of, 
IX,  III. 

WAR  of  1812 — ^Operations  in  the  P'ire  Lands,  June  'c8.  23.  Panic  on  Hull's  surrender, 
id,,  44.  Incidents  of,  March  '59,  3.  Erection  of  Fort  Nonsense,  id.,  5.  Indians  on 
the  Peninsula.  May  '59,  37.  A  light  footed  scout,  September  '61,  19.  Incidents  of 
HulPs  surrender.  III,  83.  Same  subject,  VIII,  61.  Same,  id.,  96.  Trial  of  General 
Hull,  X,  53.  The  last  of  Perry's  men,  id.,  112.  Another  hero  of  Perry's,  XI,  41. 
Wayne's  battlefield,  id.,  50.  Old  pensioner  of,  id.,  51.  How  it  was  in  the  Fire  Lands, 
XIII,  17.     Camp  Avery  during,  id.,  80. 

WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION— Pecord  of  Fire  Lands  Volunteers,  VI,  80.  Lessons  of, 
by  G.  T.  Stewart,  VIII,  29.  Reunion  of  Ohio  regiments,  XL  47.  Roster  and  battle 
record  of  the  123d  Ohio,  id.,  58.  Muster  roll  and  battles  of  the  8th  Ohio,  id.,  7^. 
History  of  Company  D,  34th  Ohio,  id.,  83.     Items  from  the  battle  fields,  id.,  87. 

Warren,  Old  Landmarks  Destroyed  at,  VIII,  102. 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1867,  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  a  meeting  of  Pi- 
oneers of  the  Fire  Lands  at  Norwalk, 
for  the  purposes  of  friendly  re-union 
and  to  devise  plans  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent organization  for  collecting  and 
preserving  a  record  of  the  incidents 
and  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Fire  JLands. 

The  firfl^*  meting  was  held  at  the 
Court  House,  in  Norwalk,  O.,  May  20, 
1867.  At  that  meeting,  C.  L.  Boalt^ 
P.  N.  Schuyler  and  F.  Sears,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  draft  and  re- 
port to  a  future  meeting,  a  Constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  Society 
then  in  contemplation.  A  Committee 
composed  of  one  member  from  each 
Township  in  jHuron  and  Erie  Coun- 
ties was  also  appointed  '^To  collect 
and  reduce  to  writing,  all  facts,  sta- 
tistics and  matters  of  interest,  in  re- 
lation to  the  early  settlement  of  their 
respective  Townships,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  at 
the  Court  House,  in  Norwalk,  O.,  June 
17, 1867,  the  draft  of  a  Constitution 
was  reported  and  adopted. 

The  two  first  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution read  as  follows : 

"Art.  1st  This  Society  shall  be  call- 
ed 'The  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty. •• 

'*  Art.  Snd  Its  objects  are  to  collect 
and  preserve  in  proper  form,  the  facts 
constituting  the  full  history  of  the 
'Fire  Lands;'  also  to  obtain  and  pre- 


serve an  authentic  and  general  state- 
ment of  their  resources  and  products 
of  all  kinds.' " 

In  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, from  1857  to  1878.  this  Society 
has  collected  the  material  for  and  pub- 
lished thirteen  volumes  in  pursuance 
of  its  "objects"  as  stated  in  its  Consti- 
tution. 

These  publications  form  an  invalu- 
able collection  of  interesting  his- 
torical facts,  that  were  it  not  for  this 
Society,  would  now  be  forgotten  and 
lost  beyond  recovery,  or  only  attidn- 
able  as  traditions. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  valua- 
ble work  has  been  attended  with 
many  embarrassments,  from  the  want 
of  means  to  properly  carry  it  on ;  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Society  have  been  issued 
at  long  intervals,  owing  probably  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  its  early 
friends  and  members  have  passed 
away,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  new 
generation,  which  regarded  this  work 
of  collecting  and  recording  the  histo- 
ry of  the  "Fire  Lands"  as  having  been 
accomplished. 

Anticipating  from  this  depleted  con- 
dition of  the  Society,  that  a  few  years 
more  would  witness  its  abandonment, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  while 
generations  are  passing  away,  histo- 
ry is  accumulating,  a  few  of  the  old- 
er members^  of  the^  Society,  associated 
with  some  of  the  "second  generation 
of  Pioneers,"  effected  a  re  organization 
and  on  the  9th  day  of  June,  1880,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  old  Society,  be- 
came incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio,  and  now  present  to  the  residents 
of  the  Fire  Lands  and  the  public,  Vol- 
ume I  of  the  New  Series  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Pioneeb. 


ArtieUi  qf  Incorporation  of  th€  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society  : 

Tbe  undersigned  hereby  certify  that 
we  are  duly  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Ohio»  for  the  creation 
of  corporations,  under  the  following 
Articles  of  Incorporation,  to-wit : 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  cor- 
poration is  The  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society. 

Article  2.  The  place  where  this 
corporation  is  to  be  located,  is  at  Nor- 
walk,  in  the  County  of  Uuron  and 
State  of  Ohio. 

Article  3.  The  purpose  for  which 
this  corporation  is  formed,  is  to  col- 
lect, preserve  and  publish  in  proper 
form,  historical  information  and  es- 
pecially the  facts  constituting  the  full 
history  of  the  Fire  Lands  and  adja- 
cent parts  of  Ohio,  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve an  authentic  account  of  their 
resources  and  productions,  of  their 
natural  and  archaeological  relics,  cur- 
iosities and  antiquities,  and  other  sci- 
entific and  historical  collections.  It  is 
not  for  profit  and  has  no  capital  stock. 
In  Testimony  Whereof,  we  have 
hereunto  subscribed  our  names  and 
affixed  our  seals  at  said  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  on  this  0th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1880: 

P.  K.  Schuyler, 

C.  E.  ^Newman, 

Geo.  R.  Walker, 

Henry  W.  Owen, 

M.  D.  Williams, 

F.  J.  Mahon, 

E.  Gray, 

C.  H.  Gallup, 

G.  T.  Stewart, 

F.  R.  LooMis, 

D.  H.  Young, 


[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
[seal] 
Henry  O.  Sheldon,  [seal] 

seal 

SEAL 

seal 

SEAL 
SEAL 
SEAL 
SEAL 
SEAL^ 
SEAL 

seal! 


E.  A.  Pray, 
Isaac  Underbill, 

E.  0.  Merry, 

O.  T.  MiNARD, 

F.  1).  Parrish, 
Franklin  Sawyer, 
F.  G.  LocKwooD, 
L..C.  JiAylin, 
Martin  Kellogg, 
B.  D.  Benedict. 


The  State  qf  Ohio,  Huron  County,  ss.: 
Before  me^  the  undersigned,  a  Jus- 


tice of  th^FtocK,  within  jmd^for  the 
said  Connty  of  Hnron  and  State  of 
Ohio,  on  this  9th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1880,  personally  appeared  all  the 
above  named  signers  of  the  foregoing 
articles  of  incorporation,  and  several- 
ly acknowledged  that  they  did  sign 
and  seal  the  same  as  their  volnntary 
act  and  deed  for  the  purposes  therein 
expressed,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  said  signers  are  to  me  personally 
well-known  and  ate  all  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  at  said 
Korwalk,  O.,  on  the  day  and  year  last 
aforesaid.        Geo.  Q.  Adams,  J.  P. 

The  Stale  qf  Ohio,  Huron  County,  ss : 
I,  S.  T.  A.  VanSciver,  Clerk  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  being  a  Court 
of  record,  within  and  for  the  County 
and  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify 
that  Geo.  Q.  Adams,  Esq.  was,  at  the 
date  of  taking  the  annexed  acknowl- 
edgement, a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
within  and  for  said  County  duly  au- 
thorized to  take  the  same.  That  I 
know  his  hand  writing  and  verily  be- 
lieve that  his  signature  to  said  certifi- 
cate is  genuine,  and  that  the  annexed 
instrument  is  executed  and  acknowl- 
edged according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

In   Testimony   WnEREor,  I  have 

hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 

seal  of  said  Court  at  Norwalk,  this 

9ih  day  of  June,  A  D.  1880. 

[l  8]    S.  T.  A.  VanSciver,  Clerk. 

United  States  of  America,  Ohio, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I,  Milton  Barnes,  Secretary  of  State, 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of 
"The  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society," 
filed  in  this  office  on  the  16th  day  of 
June,  A  D.  1880,  and  recorded  in  Vol- 
ume XIX,  page  541,  &o ,  of  the  Rec- 
ords of  Incorporations. 

In   Testimony   Whereof*  I 
have  hereunto  subscribed  mj 
[seal]    name,  and  affixed  the  Seal  of 
the   Secretary   of   State    of 
Ohio,  at  Columbus,  the  leth 
day  of  June,  A.  D  1880. 
MILTON  BARNES, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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80CIBTY  MEETINGS. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

JULY  lOtb,  1878. 

Thb  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting 
ef  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Whit* 
tlesefy  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  the  lOth  day 
of  July,  1878. 

MOBMINQ  SB88IOM. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10:30  a.  m.  by  the  President,  P.  N. 
Sehayler,  of  Bellevae.  Prayer  was  of- 
fered by  the  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  of 
Oberlln. 

The  President  made  an  address  of 
cordial  welcome  to  the  pion^rs  pres- 
ent and  their  children,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  latter  would  sustain 
the  work  and  the  society,  founded  by 
their  progenitors. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Srastus  Gray,  was  read  to  the  meet- 
ing.   On  motion,  same  was  approved. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Newman  read  the  Report 
of  the  Directors,  as  follows  : 

Memben  of  the  Fire  Landi  Bistori- 
cai  Society: 

Your  Directors  would  respectfully 

report  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting 

we  found  the  Society  burdened  with 

the  following  debt : 


To  Huron  County  Chronicle 
for  balance  on  printing  ac- 
count, Vol.  XII, I   76.00 

To  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  for  cash 
advanced,  on  publication  ac- 
count.    118.04 

Making  a  total  of $  188.04 

At  the  same  time  there  was  no  mon- 
ey in  the  Treasury,  no  accounts  for 
collection,  and  the  sales  of  Vol.  XII 
appeared  to  have  entirely  ceased. 

After  considering  various  plans  for 
raising  the  means  to  liquidate  this 
debt,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  the  whole  territory 
embraced  in  the  Fire  Lands,  to  sell  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  surplus  copies 
of  Vol.  XII,  and  to  procure,  by  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  some  of  the  back 
numbers  required  to  complete  full  sets 
of  our  publication.  In  carrying  out 
this  plan,  we  engaged  Mr.  H.  Trauger, 
at  a  compensatioDr  of  $1.50  per  day,  to 
include  the  service  of  his  horse  and 
buggy,  the  Society  paying  his  extra 
travelling  expenses.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Trauger*s  well-directed  efforts,  25 
complete  sets  of  the  Pioneer  were  se- 
cured, of  which  23  have  since  been 
sold,  and  we  have  now  on  hand  and 
for  sale,  the  following  numbers  of  that 
magazine : 
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Vol.   I.   Namber  t.  thirteen  «oppie9. 
•*      "  •*         s!  ten 

14  t<  «  A  tt  M 

••      II,  •     •-         l'   fortv 

2,  fourteen 

•*      «  «        8^  five 

••  III 'thirty 

"  IV,  twenty 

"  V forty-four     " 

"  VI, thirty 

All  of  which  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Trauger  except  the  copies  of  Number 
1,  Vol.  11.  From  the  sale  of  the  28 
sets  referred  to,  we  were  enabled  to 
discharge  the  debt  due  to  the  Chroni 
de,,|75.00;  to  pay  Mr.  Stewart  on  ac- 
count $30.00,  and  to  apply  on  Vol. 
XIII,  now  in  course  of  publication  a 
sum  of  $33.00.  As  the  entire  result  of 
this  canyass,  we  may  point  to  our 
achieyements  and  resou  rces  as  f ol  lows : 

We  have  paid  out,  on  account 
of  'the  overlying  debtA  as 
stated $  105.00 

On  publication  account  of 
Vol.  XIII, 33.00 

We  have  on  hand  two  com- 
plete sets  of  Pioneer^  worth 
$10.00  each 20.00 

Four  sets  of  last  6  vols.  VII 
to  XII  inclusive,  worth 
$3  60  each 14.00 

Sufficient  old  numbers  with 
which  it  is  hoped  to  com- 
plete 15  sets  at  $10.00  each      150.00 

Cash  in  the  Treasury 88.66 

Making  the  total  of $360.66 

which  has  been  added  to  the  resources 
of  the  Society  during  our  administra- 
tion. The  only  offset  to  this,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  the  balance  still  due 
to  Mr.  Stewart  of  $83.94,  which  is  on 
account  of  financial  aid  which  he  gen- 
erously extended  to  the  Society  in  a 
season  •f  embarrassment. 

It  is  with  sincere  gratification  that 
we  band  over  to  our  saccessors  in  of- 
fice, the  affairs  of  the  Society,  in  what 


we  deem  to  be  a  much  improved  con- 
dition, nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  with 
the  volumes  now  on  hand,  the  ever  in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  our  Pioneer 
records,  and  the  impetus  that  will  be 
given  to  their  sale  by  the  comprehen- 
sive index,  which  we  publish  with 
Vol.  XIII,  they  will  realize  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  encounter  all  ordin- 
ary demands  on  the  Treasury  of  the 
Society. 

[SIGNED]        P.  N.  SCHUYLER. 
C.E.  NEWMAN, 
MARTIN  KELLOGG. 
Directors. 

On  motion  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tors was  approved. 

Mr.  C.  £.  Newman  made  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Vol.  XIII  of  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  which  would  con- 
tain as  an  addendum,  a  topical  index 
of  the  entire  thirteen  volumes,  consti- 
tuting this  issue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  entire  series. 

Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon  offered  to  the 
Directors,  for  the  volume  in  question* 
a  steel  portrait  of  himself,  taken  thir- 
ty years  before. 

On  motion  the  gift  was  accepted, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  extend- 
ed to  Mr.  Sheldon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger, 
of  New  London,  a  committee  of.  five 
wab  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  committee  nam- 
ed by  the  President  being,  Hon.  F.  D. 
Parrish,  Judge  Z.  Phillips.  C.  £.  New- 
man, Ebeoeaer  Merry  and  Lemuel 
Sherman. 

A  recees  was  taken  for  dinner. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  re- 
ported the  following  names,  which  en 
motion  were  approved,  and  consUtute 
the  officers  of  the  Society  until  tkt 
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next  annual  meeting : 
President— P.  N.  Schuyler,  BeUevue. 
Vice  Preaidents— J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Fhilo  Wells,  Vermillion;  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Bronson;  £.  O.  Merry,  Lyme; 
Samuel  Bemis,  Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker, 
Ripley ;  John  Kelley,  Danbury ;  Isaac 
Underhill,  Bidgefield ;  George  Haskins, 
Huron;  Darwin  Fay,  Milan;  James 
Arnold,  Townsend ;  A.  D.  Skellenger, 
New  Loudon ;  W.  W.  Stiles,  Clarks- 
fielfi;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman;  Z. 
Phillips,  Berlin;  £.  J.  Waldron,  Hart- 
land  ;Baf  us  Miles,  Fitch ville;  David 
Johnson,  Fairfield;  D.  D.  Benedict, 
Norwalk ;  Ebenezer  Merry,  Sandusky ; 
Truman  B.  Taylor,  Perkins;  Andrew 
W.  Front,  Oxford;  Henry  Adams, 
Peru ;  Chas.  Call,  Greenfield ;  D.  Young, 
New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland,  Richmond ; 
Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman;  Erastus 
Huntingdon,  Kelley's  Island ;  Philedos 
Ferris,  Kuggles ;  and  W.  A.  Hosier, 
Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary— P.  J.  Mahon, 
Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Sec— G.  T.  Stewart, 
Norwalk. 
Treas, — ^Erastus  Gray,  Norwalk. 
Biographer— C.  Woodruff,  Peru. 
Directors— P.  N.  Schuyler,  Bellevue ; 
A,  W.  Hendry,  Sandusky ;  S.  A.  Wild- 
man,  G.  T.  Stewart  and  C.  £.  New- 
man, Norwalk. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger  next  read  to 
the  Society,  obituary  memoirs  of  the 
following  pioneers,  viz  :  Isaac  Stur- 
tevant»  Mrs.  Fanny  Beach,  Samuel 
Teller,  Zelotus  Barrett  and  Gilbert 
Wood. 

On  motion  the  memoirs  were  accept- 
^  for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

The  President  now  introduced  the 
Bev.  J.  B.  Broadwell,  of  the  M.  E. 
Cbsieh  of  Norwalk,  who  was  tp  de* 


liver  the  address  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
paper  of  some  length,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  **singular  felicity  in 
language  and  illustration." 

On  motion  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Hendry  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr« 
Broadwell,  and  a  copy  of  his  address 
solicited  for  publication  in  the  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer.  [This  address  was 
published  in  Vol.  XIII.-^Ed.] 

Some  names  were  then  taken  of  in- 
tending purchasers^of  Vol.  XIII,  now* 
passing    through    the    press.    After 
which,  on  motion,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed  sine  die, 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President 
P.  J.  Mahon,  Rec.  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING, 

OCTOBER,  1878. 

A  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  30th, 
1878,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Peru.  The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

.  At  10:00  o'clock  a.  m.  the  meeting 
was  called  to  order,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  the  Rev.  J,  V.  Booth. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing- which  was  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  Norwalk,  July  lOth,  1878-- 
were  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cone,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Peru,  then  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  old  Indian  mis- 
sion in  Tuscarawas  County,  and  of  9k 
recent  visit  he  had  made  thereto. 
Many  of  the  graves  of  the  Indian 
Christians,  who  were  massacred  are 
still  visible,  and  the  United  Brethren 
still  hold  an  annual  meeting  over 
them.  The  first  charch  bell  which  had 
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ever  ranf^  its  chimes  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ohio,  was  at  that  place. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Mead,  a  pioneer  of  1833, 
next  made  a  brief  address. 

A  call  for  early  pioneers  was  then 
pnt  forth,  and  18  were  found  present 
who  had  settled  on  the  Fire  Lands  be- 
fore 1820. 

Captain  Woodruff  spoke  approving- 
ly of  the  vofumes  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer, 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  and  urged  on 
those  present  the  duty  of  ^  purchasing 
the  current  volume. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  re- 
freshments, which  were  served  in  a 
bountiful  and  gracious  manner  at  the 
Academy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION 

convened  in  the  church  and  after  the 
call  to  order,  was  addressed  by  Mar- 
tin Kellogg,  of  Bronson.  He  said  the 
spot  on  which  the  Academy  stood, 
was  the  site  of  the  First  High  School 
taught  in  the  Fire  Lands,  and  named 
'  by  Dr.  L.  Harris,  the  Lima  Academy. 
The  first  saw-mill  was  also  erected 
close  by  in  1816,  and  he  had  come  to 
it  to  get  boards  for  his  house  when 
he  settled  here  as  home. 

A  lady  presented  the  Society  with  a 
commission,  signed  by  General  Han- 
cock, dated  November  llth,  1778. 

Some  very  aged  pioneers  were  stat- 
ed to  be  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
including  Miss  Fannie  Smith,  93  years 
old,  who  came  to  the  Fire  Lands  in 
1810,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  settled 
in  Peru  in  1810. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk, 
next  read  the  address  of  the  day, 
styled  "The  Mystery  of  Atlantis," 
which  was  a  full  and  eloquent_review 
of  the  accounts  and  traditions  of  a 


Western  continent,  which  obtained  in 
Europe  before  the  days  of  Columbus. 

A  motion  was  carried  that  Mr, 
Wildman's  paper  be  published  in  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  pass- 
ed, and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President 

P.  J.  Mahon,  Bee.  Secretary. 


TWENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

JULY  4th,  1870. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society 
was  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  in 
Norwalk,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
attendance  was  not  large,  but  much 
better  than  had  been  anticipated  in 
view  of  the  interesting  celebrations 
of  the  anniversary  in  surrounding 
towns. 

MOKNINa  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  singing 
the  doxology,  and  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Broadwell,  after  which  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  P.  N.  Schuyler* 
Esq.,  made  a  short  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  pioneers  and  their  friends 
in- attendance. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  S.  A. 
Wildman,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Secretary 
pro  tem. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Quarterly 
Meeting  having  been  read  and  approv- 
ed, C.  E.  Newman,  Esq.,  for  the  Direc- 
tors and  as  custodian  of  the  Society's 
books  made  a  report  of  the  number  of 
the  Pioneers  now  on  hand  undisposed 
of  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society* 
incurred  in  the  publication  of  the  last 
volume. 

On  motion  a  committee  of  tliree^ 
viz  :  S.  A.  Wildman,  of  Norwalk; 
Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  and  B. 
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0.  Merry,  Esq.  of  Bellevue,  were  ap- 
pointed on  nomination  of  officers. 

C.  £.  Newman,  Esq.,  made  a  state- 
ment of  certain  plans  proposed  for 
amending  the  constitution  as  to  the 
terms  of  life  membership,  whereupon 
the  President  called  Martin  Kellogg, 
Esq.,  to  the  chair  and  gave  notice  of 
the  following  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society  : 

/fefofved.  That  article  0  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows  : 

Article  6th. — Any  person  may  be- 
come a  member  of  tins  Socic'ty  by  sign- 
ing the  Constitution  and  paying  annu- 
ally the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Any  person  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber by  paying  ^ve  di)llars.  Any  per- 
son may  become  a  life  member  by 
paying  ten  dollars  and  shall  also  there- 
by be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  num- 
bers of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  here- 
tofore published  nfttr  September,  A. 
D.  186U  at  that  time  owned  by  the  So- 
ciety, nnd  also  one  copy  of  all  future 
monthly  or  annual  publication  of  this 
t)Ociety. 

Any  person  may  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

Capt.C.  Wooflruff.  liiograpLer  of  the 

Societj,inbehalf  of  Hon,  S.  T.  Wor- 
cester, of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  presented  sev- 
eral valuable  publications  of  a  histor- 
ical character  to  the  Society,  most  of 
them  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Worces- 
ter himself.  In  making  the  presenta- 
tion the  Biographer  read  interesting 
extracts  from  some  of  the  works. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Judge  Worcester  for  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  library  of 
the  Society. 

C.  £.  Newman,  Esq.,  announced  the 
reception  by  him  as  a  gift  to  the  Soci- 
ety, of  three  handsome  volumes  of  the 
genealogy  of  the  Whitney  family  in 
America,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  waa 

given  to  the  donor  of  the  same. 
&  A.  Wildman  announced  that  at 


the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Whit- 
tlesey Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
that  association  authorized  its  trus- 
tees to  aid  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  in  the  preservation  of  the  Cab* 
inet  of  Curiosities  owned  by  the  latter, 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  thirty 
dollars. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Whittlesey  Academy 
for  its  action  in  the  matter. 

John  R.  Osborn,  Esq.,  of  Toledo^ 
spoke  briefly  in  praise  of  the  Fire 
Lands'  Pioneer  saving  that  the  two 
bound  volumes  of  the  publication  con- 
tain historical  matter  of  priceless  val- 
ue. He  earnestly  urged  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Society  to  take  steps  to 
continue  its  publication. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  stated  that  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Huron 
County  had  adopted  measures  to  put 
the  old  matters  of  record  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Fire  Lands  in 
better  condition  for  preservation  and 
reference. 

At  this  point  the  Society  took  a  re- 
cess till  half-past  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  events  of  the  afternoon  were  an 
address  by  W.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Bellevue,  entitled,  "The  French  in 
America,"  and  another  by  Clark  Wag- 
goner, Esq.,  of  Toledo,  without  formal 
title,  but  having  for  its  theme  the  sec- 
ond historical  period  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
the  period  following  that  in  which  the 
pioneers  broke  the  ground  for  civiliza- 
tion. Both  addresses  were  exceeding- 
ly interesting  and  instructive  and 
were  listened  to  with  the  closest  at- 
tention by  the  audience. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Soeie* 
ty  were  tendered  the  speakers  ard 
copies  of  their  addresses  requested  fov 
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imblicatioB  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Pioneer. 

Interesting  remarks  suggested  by 
the  topics  treated  of  in  the  addresses, 
were  made  by  Hon.  F.  D.  Farrish,  of 
Oberlin ;  J.  R.  Osbom,  Esq.,  of  Toledo ; 
and  C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  of  Nor  walk. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  reported,  and  the  report  was 
on  motion  adopted.  The  following  are 
the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :. 

President— F.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Belle- 
Tue. 

Vice  Fresidents — J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich;  Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Fhilo  Wells,  Vermillion ;  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Bronson;  E.  O.  Merry,  Lyme; 
Samuel  Bemis,  Groton ;  D.  G.  Barker, 
Bipley ;  John  Kelley,  Danbury ;  Isaac 
Underbill,  Bidgefield;  Geo.  Haskins, 
Huron;  Darwin  Fay,  Milan;  James 
Arnold,  Townsend ;  A.  D.  Skellenger, 
New  London ;  W.  W.  Stiles,  Clarks- 
field;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman:  Z. 
Philips,  Berlin;  E.  J.  ■  Waldron,  Hart- 
land  ;Ruf  us  Miles,  Fitchville;  David 
Johnson,  Fairfield;  Ebenezer  Merry, 
Sandusky;  Truman  B.  Taylor,  Per- 
kins;  Andrew  W.  Front,  Oxford;  Hi- 
ram Smith,  Greenfield;  Richard  G. 
Richards,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond  ;Lovell  McCrlllis,  Sherman ; 
Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's  Island ; 
W.  A.  Hosier,  Greenwich,  Rev.  J. 
S.  Broadwell,  Norwalk ;  Henry  Adams, 
Peru ;  and  Fhiledos  Ferris  Ruggles. 

Recording  Secretary — P.  J.  Mahon, 
of  Norwalk. 

Gorresp'ding  Secretary— G.  T.  Stew- 
art, of  Norwalk. 

Treasurer— E.  Gray,  of  Noryalk. 

Biographer— C.  E.  Newman,  of  Nor- 
walk. 

Directors— P.  N.  Schuyler,  Belle  vue ; 
C.  H.  Gallup,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  New- 


man. Norwalk;  and  A.  W.  Hendry, 
Sandusky. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 
P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

8.  A.  WiLDMAN,  Sec'y  pro  tem. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

NOVEMBER,   l879. 

The  regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
this  Society,  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  in  Milan,  on  Wednesday, -Nov. 
5th,  1879,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

MORNINO  SESSION. 

The  President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  call- 
ed the  meeting  to  order,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
G.  T.  Stewart  was  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tem. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Walter. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  ses- 
sion were  read  and  approved. 

The  Biographer  of  the  Society,  0.  E. 
Newman,  resid  biographical  sketches 
of  Alfred  Minuse,  Joseph  M.  Root, 
Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fos- 
ter, Major  John  Foster,  Jonathan 
^  Fitch,  Daniel  Miner,  and  other  de- 
ceased Pioneers. 

On  motion,  John  F.  Mack  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Mr.  Root  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  Pioneer. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  the  noon  recess,  a  very  able 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon, 
John  R.  Osborn,  of  Toledo,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tender- 
ed to  him,  and  be  was  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in  the 
next  Pioneer. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Clark 
Waggoner,  of  Toledo,  expressing  his 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
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meeting,  and  his  desire  for  the  success 
of  the  Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  citizens  of 
Hilan,  for  their  hospitality  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  Society  adjourned. 
P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

Q.  T.  Stewart,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

JUNB  9lh,  1880. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 
was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Nor  walk, 
Ohio,  June  9th,  1880. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  10}^  o'clock  a.  m. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  H.  O. 
ISieldon. 

Singing  by  the  M.  E.  Church  Quar- 
tette, of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

The  Secretary  read  special  report  of 
the  Directors,  urging  support  of  the 
Society  and  its  publications. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  Article 
Cth  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Society, 
presented  at  the  last  annual. meeting 
was  taken  up  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  6th. 

let.  Any  person  may  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  by  signing  the  Con- 
fltitution  and  paying  annually  the  sum 
of  one  dollar. 

2nd.  Any  person  may  become  a  life 
member  by  signing  the  Constitution 
and  paying  five  dollars. 

8rd.  Any  person  may  become  a  life 
member  by  signing  the  Constitution 
and  the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  and 
shall  also  by  virtue  of  said  payment  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  numbers  of 
the^'Fire  Lands  Pioneer,"  heretofore 
poblished  after  September,  A.  D.  1801, 
and  at  the  time  of  so  paying  owned 
by  the  Society,  and  also  one  copy  of  all 
future  monthly  or  annualpublications 
of  this  Society.  i. 

4th.  All    funds    received    for   life 


membership  shall  be  applied  to  a  per- 
manent publishing  fund,  the  principle 
to  remain  a  permanent  investment, 
the  interest  only  to  be  used  from  year 
to  year  for  publication  purposes. 

C.  E.  Newman  read  the  Financial 
Statement  and  report  of  books  sold, 
which  was  referred  'to  a  committee 
for  examination. 

P.  N.  Schuyler  spoke  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  report,  also  G.  T.  Stewart, 
F.  D.  Parrish,  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon,  and 
others. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
a  committee  on  Nomination  of  Offi- 
cers reported  as  follows,  which  report 
was  adopted : 

President— P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Belle- 
vue. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  S,  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Norman  Hakes,  Bronson ;  E.  O.'  Merry, 
Lyme;  Samuel  Bemis,  Groton ;  D.  0. 
Barker,  Ripley;  John  Kelley,  Dan- 
bury;  Isaac  Underhill,  Bidgefield; 
Geo.  Raskins,  Huron;  Darwin  Fay, 
Milan ;  James  Arnold,  Townsend ;  A. 
D.  Skellenger,  New  London ;  W.  W, 
Stiles,  Clarksfield;.  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Wakeman ;  Z.  Phillips,  Berlin ;  E.  J. 
Waldron,  Hartland;  David  Johnson, 
Fairfield;  F.  R.  Loomis,  Norwalk; 
Ebenezer  Merry,  Sandusky;  Truman 
B.  Taylor,  Perkins ;  A.,  W.  Prout,  Ox- 
ford ;  Chauncey  Woodruff,  Peru ;  Hi- 
ram Smith,  Greenfield  ;Richard  G. 
Richards,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond;  Lovell  McCrillis,  Sher- 
man; Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley 's 
Island;  Chas.  Crittenden, Ruggles  and 
W.  A.  Hossler,  Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary — ^P.  J.  Mahon, 
of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Corresp'ding  Secretary— G.  T.  Stew- 
art, of  Norwalk.  Ohio. 
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Biographer  and  Librarian — C.  E. 
Newman,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Directors — P.  N.Schuyler,  Bellevue; 
John  A.  Mack,  Sandusky ;  G.  Q.  Gal- 
lup, G.  T.  Stewart,  andC.  £.  Newman, 
Norwalk. 

The  Biographer  of  the  Society,  C.  £. 
Newman,  read  several  biographical 
notices  of  deceased  pioneers. 

Col.  D.  F.  Dewolf,  Professor  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  read  the  ad- 
dress of  the  occasion;  his  theme  be- 
ing, *'The  Present  condition  of  Relig- 
ion and  Science  and  the  duties  it  De- 
volves upon  Young  Men." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Col.  Dewolf  for  his  able  and  interest- 
ing address. 

The  following  persons  gave  in  their 
names' as  life  members  of  the  Society 
under  the  amended  Constitution  :  G. 
T.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Abby  Stewart,  F.  R 
Loomis,  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Norwalk ; 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Bellevue;  Norman 
Hakes,  of  Bronson ;  Clark  Waggoner, 
of  Toledo.  The  above  named  members 
to  pay  ten  dollars,  with  the  privilege 
of  publications.  S.  A.  Wildman  also 
gave  his  name  as  a  life  member,  fee  to 
be  five  dollars.  Mrs.  Geo.  Haynes,  of 
Toledo,  O.,  and  Franklin  Sawyer,  of 
Norwalk,  to  become  members  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  each. 

P.  N.  SCnUYLER,  President. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL. 
MEETING. 

JUNE  8th,  1881. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Incorporators 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 
held  at  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  on  the  8t  \  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1881.  The  following  Incorporators 
were  present :  M.  Kellogg,  H.  W. 
Owen,  D.  H.  Young,  L.  C.  Laylin,  P. 
N.  Schuyler,  0.  H.  Gallup,  L  Under- 


bill, £.  O.  Merry,  C.  E.  Newmaa,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  D.  Parrish  and  M.  D.  Wil- 
liams. 

On  motion,  P.  N.  Schuyler  wu  el60> 
ted  Chairman. 

C.  H.  Gallup  was  elected  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman,  the 
Incorporators  of  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society  voted  to  proceed  to 
elect  &Ye  trustees  as  prescribed  bj 
law. 

The  following  members  were  elect- 
ed as  Trustees  :  G.  T.  Stewart,  (/.  E. 
Newman,  C.  H.  Gallup,  E.  O.  Merry, 
and  F.  D.  Parrish. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  So- 
ciety voted  that  the  ofilcers  elected 
shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year 
each. 

On  motion  of  G..T.  Stewart  the  So- 
ciety voted  that  the  officers  shall  be  as 
follows  : 

One  President. 

One  Vice  President  from  each  town- 
ship in  the  Fire  Lands. 

One  Recording  Secretary. 

One  Corresponding  Secretary. 

One  Treasurer. 

One  Librarian. 

One  Custodian  of  Relics. 

One  Biographer. 

One  Editor, 

Motion  offered  by  C.  E.  Newman 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  nominate  officers. 

Amendment  made  and  voted  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  be  that  Com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  So- 
ciety voted  that  all  members  of  the 
old  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  this 
Society  free  of  charge,  and  the  new 
members  be  admitted  and  received  on 
pfayjnent  of  one  dollar  eacb. 

On  motion  of  D,  H.  Yonng  ro^ 
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ed,  that  the  Constitution  and 'By-laws 
of  the  old  Fire  Lands  Historical  So- 
ciety be  adopted  for  the  use  of  tliis  So- 
ciety until  further  action. 

On  motion  adjourned  until  2  o'clock 
p.in« 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Soci- 
ety met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  P.  N.  Schuy- 
ler in  the  Chair. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  reported  the 
following  list  of  Nominations  for  Offi- 
cers, which  were  thereupon  unani- 
mously elected : 

President — ^P.  N.  Schuyler,  B^llevue. 

Vice  Presidents— J.  S.  Hester,  Nor- 
wich; Josiah  Fowler,  Margaretta; 
Norman  Hakes,  Bronson ;  £.0.  Merry, 
Bellevae;  Samuel  Bemis,  Groton;  D. 
G.  Barker,  Ripley ;  John  Kelley,  Dan- 
bury;  Isaac  Underbill,  Ridgefield; 
Qeo.  Haskins,  Huron;  Darwin  Fay, 
Milan;  James  Arnold,  Townsend;  A. 
D.  Skellenger,  New  London ;  W.  W. 
Stiles,  Clarksfield ;  J.  M.  Whiton  Wake- 
man  ;  J.  T.  Keynolds,  Berlin ;  £.  J. 
Waldron,  Hartland ;  David  Johnson, 
Fairfield;  Frederick  Wickham,  Nor- 
walk;  £benezer  Merfy,  Sandusky; 
Truman  B.  Taylor,  Perkins;  A.  H. 
Front,  Oxford;  Chauncey  Woodruff, 
Pern;  Hiram  Smith,  Greenfield;  R  G. 
Richards,  New  Haven ;  D.  Sweetland, 
Richmond ;  Lovell  McCrillis,  Sherman ; 
Erastus  Huntington,  Kelley's  Island; 
C.  Crittenden,  Buggies,  and  W.  A. 
Hosier,  Greenwich. 

Recording  Secretary—L.  C.  Laylin, 
Norwalk. 

Corresp'ding  Secretary— G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Norwalk. 

Treasurer-— £.  Gray,  Norwalk. 

Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Relics 
— C.  £.  Newman,  Norwalk. 

Biographer— F.  R.  Loomis,  Norwalk. 


Editor— C.  H.  Gallup,  Norwalk. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Chairman  introduced  the  Hon.  I.  F. 
Mack,  of  Sandusky,  who  delivered  an 
address;  taking  for  his  subject, '*The 
Four  Pioneers,  the  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Stone,  Wm.  G.  Lane,  Joseph  M.  Boot 
and  Cooper  K.  Watson." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Mack's  ad-* 
dress,  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  life 
of  C.  L.  Boalt,  Esq.,  was  read  by  Judge 
F.  D.  Parrish. 

C.  E.  Newman  read  an  article  on 
the  late  A.  W.  Prout,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Sandusky  Begit^er;  also 
short  articles  on  the  lives  6f  Henry 
Adams,  Sherwood  Wakeman,  Mrs. 
Nancey  M.  Foster,  Judge  Albert  G. 
Sutton,  Mrs.  Philena  Cole,  Rial  Park- 
er, Mrs.  Hester  Smith,  L.  G.  Gibson, 
Joel  Blish,  Richardson  Eaton,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Cherry  and  Mrs.  Anna  Rob- 
inson, all  of  Huron  County. 

The  annual  meeting  was  then  ad- 
journed to  the  second  Wednesday  of 
June,  1882. 

P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  President. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  Sec.  Pro  tem. 

SPECIAL  MEETING. 

OCTOBEB,  1881. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Trustees  of  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society  was  held  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  Whittlesey  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  October  I9th,  1881,  in 
accordance  with  a  call  from  President 
P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  the  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  organization 
under  the  new  charter,  accepting  a 
legacy  of  $500  and  providing  for  the 
publication  of  an  additional  volume 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

A  goodly  number  of  charter  mem- 
bers and  other  members  of  the  Society 
were  present;  also  four  out  of  five  of 
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the  Board  of  Directors  "tmd  Troatees, 
as  follows,  viz. : 

G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  0.  H. 
Gallup  and  £,  O.  Merry;  F. D.Farrish 
being  absent. 

The  members  of  the  Board  present 
were  duly  sworn  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  by  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq., 
Notary  Public;  after  which,  upon  mo- 
tion of  G.  T.  Stewart,  E.  O.  Merry  was 
chosen  Chairman,  and  C.  U.  Gallup, 
Secretary,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  Trustees. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  the  Society  were  informally  talked 
over  and  discussed  for  a  time. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  will  of  Miss 
Catharine  Gallup,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
related  to  a  legacy  therein,  bequeath- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  t500,  to  be  used  in  sustaining 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  was 
then  read  by  C.  H.  Gallup,  as  follows: 

"  Item  Ist,  I  grant  and  bequeath  to 
my  brother,  Caleb  H.  Gallup,  in  trust, 
to  pay  to  the  Directors  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  to  sustain 
the  publications  of  this  Society." 

C.  H.  Gallup,  the  Executor  of  the 

will,  reported   his   readiness  to  pay 

over  the  legacy  into  the  hands  of  the 

Board. 


Upon  motion,  G.  T.  Stewart  was  ai^ 
pointed  a  Conunittee  in  b^alf  of  the 
Board  to  act  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Sodety  in  receiving  the  legacy. 

Upon  motion  of  C.  £.  Newman,  the 
legacy  was  accepted,  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  fund  be  established  known 
as  the  "Catharine  Gallup  Publication 
Fund,"  and  together  with  such  other 
funds  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  to 
constitute  a  permanent  publication 
fund. 

C.  E.  Newman  reported  the  receipt 
of  a  donation,  from  a  friend  in  Sandna- 
ky,  of  some  twenty  bound  volumes  of 
the  "National  Intelligencer,"  be- 
tween the  years  of  1833-66. 

They  were  received  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  extended  to  the  donor. 

Upon  motion,  the  Editor  of  the  So- 
ciety was  requested  to  proceed,  at  the 
earliest  convenience,  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  the  next  volume  of 
the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  new  vol- 
ume be  known  as  "New  Series,  Vol- 
ume I." 

Upon  motion  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  G.  T. 
Stewart  and  C.  E.  Newman  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  revise  the 
Constitution  and  present  it  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Upon  motion,  adjourned. 

P.  N.  SCflUYLEB,  President 

C.  H.  Gai«luf,  Secretary. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ATLANTIS. 


An  Address  Delivered  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society,  Held  at  Peru,  0.,  October  SOth,  1878, 


BY  S.  A.  WILDMAN,  ESQ.,  OF  NORWALK,  O. 


Two  hemispheres  and  a  dividing 
ocean  I  A  world  of  civilized  nations 
on  one  side  and  a  world  for  ages  un- 
known, on  the  other,  between  them  a 
tempestooos  waste  of  water,  a  thous- 
and leagues  from  shore  to  shore  anr> 
two  thousand  fathoms  from  the  he&f- 
ing  blue  surface  to  the  undisturbed 
ooze  at  the  bottom. 

The  history  of  the  old  world  tells  us 
of  no  time  when  these  things  were  not 
so.  The  records  of  the  new  world  we 
have  not  read,  for  we  are  only  just 
studying  their  alphabet. 

Thousands  of  years,  one  by  one, 
glided  from  the  shoreless  sea  of  the 
future  into  the  shoreless  sea  of  the 
past.  Time,  never  for  an  instant  idle, 
changed  things  to  be  into  things 
which  had  been. 

The  nations  assembled  on  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  attempted  to  build  a  tower 
Mgh  as  the  dome  of  the  heavens,  igno- 
bly failed,  and  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
were  built  up  in  fertile  Mesopotamia, 
and  (he  four  kingdoms  of  Egypt  were 
founded  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
children  of  Israel  conquered  Palestine, 
and  were  themselves  carried  captive 
into  Babylon.  The  powerful  and  pros- 


perous Medes  erected  the  painted 
walls  of  Ecbatana,  their  capital  and 
their  pride,  but  succumbed  to  the  val- 
or of  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  Homer  sang 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  the 
Greeks  founded  their  schools  of  philos- 
ophy. Alexander  of  Macedon,  conquer- 
ed Asia  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
youth  and  glory.  Carthage  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Caesars  ruled  in  Rome. 
Christ  and  Christianity  were  born,  and 
barbarian  hordes  broke  in  pieces  the 
iron  empire.  Then  came  the  centu- 
ries of  darkness,  the  age  of  chivalry, 
the  crusades,  the  feudal  system,  the 
conquest  of  England,  the  printing 
press,  the  Reformation  and  Christo* 
pher  Columbus. 

Through  all  these  eventful  ages  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
looked  out  toward  the  sunsets  which 
colored  the  horizon  line  of  the  unex- 
plored Atlantic,  as  we  look  out  into 
the  spaces  where  the  shining  stars 
sprinkle  the  nightly  heavens,  wonder- 
ing, as  we  wonder,  at  the  mysterious 
and  unknown  depths, — the  unmeas- 
ured distances. 

We  now  know  what  lay  beyond  the 
heaving  ocean.  It  was  a  double  con- 
tinent, stretching  almost  from  pole  to 
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pole;  a  land  of  all  climates  and  all 
soils ;  a  land  of  rich  vegetation  and 
vast  variety  of  animal  life ;  a  land  of 
mighty  rivers  and  wide  inland  seas; 
of  great  mountain  ranges  and  broad 
plains. 

But  through  many  centuries,  while 
the  empires  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere were  making  and  writing  his- 
tory, America  was,  to  all  the  world 
beside,  a  silent  land.  No  song  of  bird, 
no  voice  of  man  or  beast,  could  reach 
across  the  wide  desert  of ;water,  and 
BOt  while  the  crowding  centuries  jos- 
tled one  another  off  the  stage,  no  mes- 
sage was  sent  from  America  to  Eu- 
rope. The  otie  land  was  to  the  other 
as  the  red  planet  Mars  is  to  the  earth 
— a  far-away  globe,  which  may  be  an 
inhabited  world,  or  may  be  a  cold  and 
desert  orb,  we  know  not  which. 

But  there  is  a  gleam  of  light  in  the 
present,  by  which  we  may  obtain  a 
dim  view  of  ancient  America — the 
America  which  existed  long  before 
the  Genoese  discoverer  turned  the 
prows  of  his  ships  toward  the  sunset. 
Over  vast  regions  of  territory  are  scat- 
tered the  monumental  ruins  of  ancient 
nations,  the  fragmentary  records  of 
civilizations  which  may  be  as  old  as 
those  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  study  of  them  is  like  the  study  of 
geology  and  astronomy — like  the  study 
of  anything  which  is  remote  from  our- 
selves in  time  or  space,  and  has  the 
ineffable  charm  of  mystery. 

There  are  people  who  decry  such  in- 
vestigations, people  who  think  that  it 
is  of  not  the  slightest  consequence  to 
know  what  the  ancient  Americans 
were  and  what  they  did.  So  there  are 
people,  and  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
the  same,  who  find  no  pleasure  in  the 
lines  and  colors  of  the  choicest  pic- 
ture, and  to  whom  the  unknown  mas- 


ter-hand which  chiseled  the  Venus  de 
Milo  might  have  been  better  employ- 
ed in  cutting  foundation  stones  for  a 
business  block. 

But  there  are  men  and  women  who 
have  souls  as  well  as  bodies  to  be  fed, 
and  truth  it  is  that  there  are  nobler 
pursuits  in  life  than  putting  meat  in- 
to our  greedy  mouths,  or  dollars  into 
our  capacious  pockets.  To  such  peo- 
ple even  the  nebulous  star  depths  and 
the  deepest  plu  tonic  rocks  are  a  source 
of  endless  pleasure,  and  to  their  class 
I  trust  that  I  am  speaking,  for  to 
whom  else  would  the  title  which  I 
have  chosen,  "The  Mystery  of  Atlan- 
tis," have  suggested  a  subject  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  bring  me  hearers  ? 

Columbus  found  naked  savages  on 
the  islands  where  he  landed.  Savages 
greeted  the  colonists  of  Jamestowa 
and  Plymouth.  But  many  degrees  re- 
moved from  savagery  were  the  Incaa 
of  Peru  and  the  people  who  attempted 
to  resist  the  cruel  invasion  of  Cortes 
into  the  land  of  Anahuac.  The  fierce 
Spaniards  found  and  destroyed  a  civ- 
ilization of  almost  as  high  an  order  as 
their  own.  In  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity, which  has  been  more  than  once  in- 
voked to  justify  the  promiscuous  de- 
struction of  all  things  known  or  im- 
agined to  pertain  to  Paganism.  The 
rude  soldiers  of  Castile  and  Arragon 
destroyed  massive  temples,  broke  in 
pieces  elaborately  carved  images  and 
burned  voluminous  records  in  Aztec 
and  Toltec  hieroglyphics.  The  people 
who  had  wrought  such  works  were 
not  the  roving  red  tribes  of  the  North- 
ern woods  and  prairies. 

Behind  the  civilization  of  the  Aztec 
period,  there  were  older  civilizations, 
evidenced  by  such  magnificent  ruins 
as  antiquaries  have  visited  Egypt  and 
Assyria  to  see.  They  are  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Peru,  the  dense  and  tangled 
forests  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala, 
and  scattered  all  along  the  Mississippi 
yailey  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  our 
own  blue  lakes. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  they 
found  a  family  of  seven  nations  call- 
ing themselves  Nahuatlecas,  dwelling 
on  the  plateau  of  Auahuac  or  Mexico. 
The  Aztecas  or  Aztecs  were  one  of 
these,  and  their  name  has  been  used 
by  as  as  a  generic  term  comprising  all 
the  seven.  One  of  their  war  chiefs 
bore  the  name  of  Mexi.  His  name  also 
was  handed  down  to  us,  and  Anahuac 
became  Mexico  and  its  people  Mexi- 
cans. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  the  Nahuatlecas  and  the 
kindred  nations  south  of  them,  were 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  Toltecs,  a 
people  who  in  time  were  further  away 
from  the  Montezumas  of  the  day  of 
Gortez  than  the  Montezumas  from  us; 
and  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  remotest 
time  were  older  peoples  still, — the  Ool- 
buas  and  their  barbarian  predecessors, 
the  Chichimecs, — the  primal  inhabi- 
tants, so  far  as  the  vaguest  and  dim- 
mest tradition  informs  us,  of  the 
Western  world. 

The  antiquities,  traditions  and  rec- 
ords of  some  of  these  and  other  an- 
cient races,  read  in  the. light  of  the 
19th  century,  in  their  bearing  on  the 
qneation  whether  ages  before  the  time 
of  Columbus,  before  the  discoveries 
by  the  adventurous  Icelanders  and 
.Norwegians,  there  was  a  link,  now 
lost,  between  the  civilizations  of  two 
hemispheres,  is  the  theme  which  I 
have  chosen. 

It  is  a  subject  of  local  interest  to 
us,  for  not  all  the  mysterious  strang- 
ers who  were  Americans  before  we 
were,  and  before  the  Eries,  the  Hu- 


rons  and  the  Iroquois  waged  their 
fierce  wars  along  the  shores  of  our 
lakes,  dwelt  so  far  away  as  Central 
America  and  Mexico. 

The  Mound  Builders  I  Our  name 
for  the  men  who  have  written  the 
fact  of  their  existence  in  our  soil,  but 
have  left  us  no  other  records,— our 
name  for  a  race  older  than  the  Aztecs 
and  co-eval  with  the  builders  of  the 
Toltec  temples  I 

la  all  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  we  find  in  abund- 
ance, artificial  mounds  and  other  ele- 
vations, of  the  origin  of  which  the  In- 
dians knew  no  more  than  we.  Their 
traditions  did  not  reach  back  so  far. 

Accustomed  as  we. have  been  to  the 
thought  of  primeval  forests  and  wide, 
fallow  prairies  in  all  this  region,  thin- 
ly inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
savages,  disputing  the  title  to  the  soil 
with  the  fierce  panther  and  the  howl- 
ing wolf,  we  can  hardly  realize  that 
ages  ago,  a  dense  agricultural  popula- 
tion filled  our  borders,  cultivating 
their  farms,  building  substantial 
dwellings  and  lofty  temples,  establish- 
ing governments  and  enacting  laws, 
holding  commercial  relations  with  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent.  But  that 
the  country  was  so  inhabited  there 
can  belittle  doubt,  in  view  of  the  man- 
ifold evidences  which  have  survived 
the  "waves  and  weathers  of  time.*'  In 
the  State  of  Ohio  alone,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  artificial  mounds  and  terra- 
ces, and  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
earthwork  enclosures,  which  have 
stood  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  Their 
erection  must  have  involved  vast  and 
continued  labor,  and  could  only  have 
been  possible  in  a  land  like  Mesopota- 
mia or  Egypt,  of  great  agricultural  re- 
sources.   Where  there  were  so  many 
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toiling  hands  there  were  many  mouths 
to  be  fed,  and  to  supply  the  enormous 
demand  there  must  have  been  other 
workers, — producers,— tillers  of  the 
soil.  Maples  and  beeches,  tough  hiC' 
ories  and  giant  oaks,  '*the  green-robed 
senators  of  mighty  woods,"  did  not  al- 
ways darken  the  face  of  Ohio  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Indian  hunters;  but  long, 
long  before  the  red  men  had  found 
their  way  from  the  far  Northwest. 
Grain,  golden  as  the  sunlight  which 
ripened  it,  was  waving  over  myriads 
of  our  fields.  Where  there  was  grain 
there  were  granaries,  and  where  the 
builders  of  the  terraced  mounds  toiled 
day  by  day,  there  were  buying  and 
selling,  and  there  were  a  hundred 
trades  and  employments  which  men 
have  ever  found  the  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  civilized  society. 

Do  you  say  that  no  man  can  know 
all  this;  that  we  have  no  data  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  can  gain  such  a  tele- 
scopic vision  through  such  vast  dis- 
tances of  time  ?  I  reply  to  you  that 
a  chain  of  circumstances  unbroken  is 
sometimes  the  most  convincing  of  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  are  so  numerous 
and  so  connected  which  evidence  the 
existence  of  a  dense  agricultural  pop- 
ulation, inhabiting  in  pre-historic 
times  the  country  which  is  now  our 
own,  that  the  coolest-brained  skeptics 
of  science  have  surrendered  all  doubt, 
and  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
to  fill  in  the  vivid  details  of  the  pic- 
tures which  they  have  found  ready 
outlined  to  their  hands. 

We  have  long  familiarized  ourselves 
with  the  idea  of  ruined  civilizations 
in  Peru  and  Central  America;  but 
have  you  thought  that  a  like  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  same  age,  boilt  the  mounds 
and  fortifications  along  the  river- 
bank«  of  the  Sandusky,  the  Huron  and 


the  Vermillion  ?    Have  you  realized 
that   some   of    the   soil-stained   and 
crumbling    human    bones  which  we 
have  unearthed,  are  the  bones  of  men 
and  women  who  may  have  had  pleas- 
ant homes  in   Ohio   before  Solomon 
was  born  ?  Have  yeu  realized  the  ev- 
idences of  their  enlightenment,  drawn 
from  the  character  of  the  work  which 
they  wrought  ?  One  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  critical  of  delvers  in  an- 
cient lore,  tells  us  that  *'some  of  the 
pottery  and  wrought  ornaments  of  the 
Mound  Builders  is  equal  in  finish  and 
beauty  to  the  finest  manufactured  by 
the  ancient   Peruvians;"  that  **they 
constructed  artificial   ponds  like  the 
Aguadas  in  Central  America;"' and 
that  "they  used  sun-dried  brick,  es- 
pecially at  the  South,  where  walls  of 
this  material    have  been  discovered 
supporting  some  of  the  mounds  and 
embankments."    Among  the  works  of 
art  found  in  the  mounds  are  finely- 
wrought  ornaments  and  implements 
of  copper,  silver,  obsidian  and  porphy- 
ry.   There  are  axes  of  copper,  single- 
edged  and  double-edged,  and  adzes, 
chisels,  drills  or  gravers,  lance-heads, 
knives,  bracelets,  pendants,  beads  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  same  metal 
and  of  silver  or  bone ;  mica  from  the 
Alleghanies  and  shells  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.    Some  of  the  articles  of 
stone,  and  especially  of  the  porphyry, 
show  such  elaborate  carving  as  could 
only  have  been  executed  with  keen- 
edged  tools  of  the  hardest  material. 

The  Mound  Builders,  unlike  the 
Central  Americans,  left  no  paintings 
from  which  we  might  learn  what  fash- 
ions in  dress  prevailed  in  their  gener- 
ation; but  they  did  not  clothe  them- 
selves wholly,  if  at  all,  in  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  for  it  has  been  discover- 
ed that  among  their  arts  was  that  ct 
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making  cloth;  not  the  cloth  of  the 
Sandwich  Islander,  made  of  macerat- 
ed hark;  nor  that  of  the  lake-dwell- 
ers of  Switzerland,  matted  sheets  of 
vegetable  fibre;  bat  regularly  spun 
and  woven  cloth,— cloth  having  a 
warp  and  woof. 

They  had  mines,  these  Mound  Build- 
ers,— mines  of  mica  in  North  Caro- 
lina, ^d  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior regions ;  and  the  products  of  both 
have  been  found  in  mounds  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  places  whence 
they  were  taken.    The  possession  of 
such  products  evidences  the  enterpris- 
ing commerce  of  the  age.    The  copper 
mines  along  the  Lake  Superior  shores 
are  of  g^eat  extent,  and  when  we  con- 
idder  that  there  are  no  mounds,  house- 
foundations,  or  other  indications  that 
the  miners  had  a  fixed  residence  where 
tbey  did  their  work,  but  must  have 
gone  hundreds  of  miles  in  armies  of 
laborers  to  operate  the  mines  in  the 
summer  months;  when  we  consider 
the  supplies  of  food  necessary  to  be 
provided  for  their  sustenance,  we  re- 
alize that  they  belonged  to  a  race  of 
people  far  different  from  their  red- 
ekinned  successors,  who  led  compara- 
tively aimless  lives,  subsisting  main- 
ly on  game  and  fish. 

As  they  ventured  into  the  North  in 
•earch  of  copper,  so  they  brought  oth- 
er commodities  and  articles  from 
far  distant  regions.  I  have  been 
abown  an  implement  or  ornament  of 
finely-polished  stone  which  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  moundsi  It  is  of  a 
greenish  color,  and  its  material  is  a 
fine-grained,  ribbon-marked,  silicious 
slate.  Ornaments  and  implements  of 
tbe  same  material  have  been  found,  I 
learn,  widely  scattered  through  the 
comitry  of  tbe  Mound  Builders;  but 
tte  0tone»  which  is  of  metamorphic 


origin,  is  not  found  in  its  natural  bed, 
anywhere  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
unless  it  be  at  its  very  edge.  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  are  not  mountainous  reg- 
ions ;  but  in  the  mounds  of  both  States 
have  been  found  arrow-heads  of  obsid- 
ian, which  is  a  volcanic  mineral  and 
was  probably  brought  from  Mexico. 

Other  manufactured  articles  might 
be  named,  abundant  in  the  mounds, 
the  materials  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  Missis^sippi  valley;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  make  manifest  the 
fact  that  the  Mound  Builders  were 
not  a  solitary  people,  but  Itid  friendly 
commercial  relations  with  distant  em- 
pires. 

Of  all  the  memorials  of  these  strange 
people,  the  most  wonderful  are  those 
earth- works  which  have  given  them 
their  name, — the  mounds.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  Mississippi 
valley,  varying  somewhat  in  their  de- 
tails, but  having  so  many  features  in 
common  as  to  indicate  their  common 
origin. 

These  earth-works  are  of  several 
classes.  Some  of  them  are  lofty  ele- 
vations, some  low  truncated  pyramids 
and  some,  enclosures,  often  of  great 
extent,  in  the  form  of  the  circle,  the 
square,  the  rhomb  and  the  octagon, 
the  lines  of  which  have  been  drawn 
with  geometrical  accuracy. 

The  mounds  proper,  range  general- 
ly from  six  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  al- 
though there  are  some  of  much  great- 
er altitude.  There  is  one  at  Grave 
Greek,  West  Virginia,  seventy  feet  high 
and  one  thousand  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence at  its  base ;  another  at  Miamisburg 
Ohio,  sixty-eight  feet  high  and  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference; and  the  great  truncated  pyr- 
amid at  Cahokia,  Illinois,  is  seven 
hundred  feet  long,  five  hundred  feet 
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wide,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  ninety 
feet. 

All  these  high  mounds  and  the  low- 
er terraced  pyramids  have  level  sum- 
mits. Except  in  a  few  instances,  there 
are  no  signs  now  of  edifices  of  any 
kind  upon  them ;  but  this  fact,  instead 
of  being  an  evidence  that  the  mounds 
were  complete  in  themselves  and  not 
designed  as  foundations  for  structures 
which  were  sometime  built  upon 
them,  testifies  rather  to  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  works.  The  time  is  so 
vast  that  has  gone  since  temples, 
altars  and  palaces  were  upon 
these  foundations,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  a  forgotten  age  ascended 
and  descended  these  terraces,  that  ev- 
ery structure  which  was  built  of  ma- 
terial more  perishable  than  earth  or 
stone  has  mingled  with  the  elements. 

^  We  should  not  know  the  design  of  the 
works  which  the  destroying  hand  of 
time  has  spared,  if  the  kindred  of 
these  Mound  Builders  had  not,  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Mexico,  reared  upon 
like  foundations  massive  and  elabor- 
ate edifices,  altars  and  images  of  such 
material  as  could  defy  the  storms  of 
centuries. 

The  traveller  from  the  South  to- 
ward the  lakes  finds,  at  fii*st  only  oc- 
casionally, but  at  last  with  great  fre- 
quency, in  connection  with  the 
mounds  and  surrounding  them,  earth 
and  stone  embankments,  the  uses  of 
which  we  can  only  conjecture.  Many 
of  them  were  probably  fortifications, 
which  may  have  surrounded  towns 
and  villages ;  but  others,  in  the  form 
of  animals  and  serpents,  cut  in  enor- 
mous bass-reliefs  on  the  surface  of 

'  the  earth,  can  hardly  have  been  de- 
signed for  such  use.  Those  which  are 
properly  enclosures,  surrounding  oth- 
er works,  have  generally  in  the  South 


the  ditches  or  fosses  on  the  inside, 
while  in  Northern  Ohio  and  Western 
New  York,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as 
in  our  modern  fortifications.  Such 
earth  embankments  surrounding 
mounds  were  common  a  few  years 
ago,  and  parts  of  them  still  remain  in 
this  immediate  vicinity,  along  the 
river  banks.  One  of  them,  at  Norwalk, 
crossed  Main  Street  near  the  river,  at 
about  the  point  where  the  old  toll- 
gate  stood.  It  was  circular  in  form, 
and,  like  other  works  of  the  kind  in 
Northern  Ohio,  had  its  fosse  on  the 
outside. 

It  has  been  surmised,  and  there  are 
many  facts  to  make  the  hypothesis  a 
probably  correct  one,  that  the  frontier 
of  the  Mound  Builders'  domain  was 
along  the  Southern  shore  of  these 
lakes,  and  that  the  embankments  with 
external  ditches  were  defensive  for- 
tifications, thrown  up  to  protect  the 
people  against  some  enemies  unknown 
to  us,  who  made  inroads  upon  Ohio 
and  Western  New  York  from  the  Can- 
adas  and  New  England. 

We  may  imagine  that  these  earth- 
works were  the  scene  of  many  a  san- 
guinary contest,  and  that  in  days  long 
prior  to  the  invention  of  gun-powder 
and  the  cannon  in  Europe,  stone  and 
copper  battle-axes  and  pikes  were 
used  in  tierce  affray,  and  strange  voic- 
es shouted  war-cries  in  a  lost  lan- 
guage over  fields  where  now  our  plows 
2Uid  our  spades  upturn  brown  and 
broken  skulls,  with  eyeless  sockets, 
whence  once  shown  out  the  fierce  hate 
and  the  mad  excitement  of  battle. 

As  the  hordes  of  fierce  Goths  and 
Vandals  and  Huns  swept  and  desola- 
ted classic  Italy,  so  may  these  name- 
less barbarians  of  North  America, 
who  raised  no  mounds  and  built  no 
temples,   have  swept  their  more  en- 
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lightened,  but  less  war-like  neighbors, 
from  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Sierras  of  Mexico  and  the  forests 
of  Yucatan. 

How  many  centuries  ago  did  these 
builders  of  mounds,  these  miners  of 
eopper  and  mica,  these  fashioners  of 
a  hundred  curious  things,  whose  names 
and  uses  we  kndW  not,  abandon  all 
their  works  and  vanish  from  the  fer- 
tile yalleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  ? 

When  the  French  began  to  found 
settlements  in  Canada,  which  was 
nearly  a  score  of  years  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims,  all  the  country 
along  the  lakes,  North  and  South,  was 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes.  When  De- 
Soto,  almost  a  century  earlier,  invaded 
Florida,  traversed  the  regions  which 
are  now  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  and  discovered  and  crossed  the 
Mississippi,,  he  found  only  savages. 
There  was  then  as  now  no  sign  of 
that  civilization  which  had  built  the 
mounds,  save  in  its  ruins.  So  far  as 
ia  known,  among  all  the  memories  of 
the  red  men  handed  down  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  not  the  faintest 
trace  of  a  tradition  was  preserved  con- 
eeming  the  Mound  Builders.  The 
memory  of  them  had  probably  been 
loet  centuries  before  the  white  men 
eame,  and  to  the  red  men  as  to  us,  the 
rains  which  remained  were  ever  un- 
solved enigmas, — ^time-worn  antiqui- 
ties. 

Finding  no  measure  of  the  age  of 
the  mounds  in  Indian  traditions,  we 
most  study  the  ruins  themselves.  We 
shall  find  growing  upon  them  mighty 
forest  trees,  whose  trunks,  when  cut, 
reveal  eight  hundred  years  of  annual 
growth,  and  which  were  doubtless  the 
Boccessors  of  other  trees  which  had 
^ne  to  decay  before,  for  abandoned 


and  waste  lands  are  not  covered  all  at 
once  with  forests.  Opening  the  soil 
with  the  plow-share,  we  shall  find 
near  the  surface  the  well-preserved 
skeletons  of  Indians,  for  the  red  men 
often  used  the  mounds  as  burial-plac- 
es ;  but  going  deeper  with  spade  and 
shovel,  working  to  the  bottom  and 
center  of  the  mounds,  we  shall  dis- 
close skulls,  darkly-stained,  hroken 
and  crumbling,— the  remains  of  the 
Mound  Builders.  The  ground  around 
them  is  dry  and  compact,  a  circum- 
stance favorable  to  their  preservation, 
and  yet  we  shall  rarely  find  the  skull 
or  the  skeleton  of  a  true  Mound  Build- 
er which  will  not  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
slightest  touch.  Doubtless  there  are 
other  conditions  than  moisture  unfav- 
orable to  the  preservation  of  such  re- 
mains; but  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
these  of  the  Mound  Builders  are  very 
ancient,  when  we  learn  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  skeletons 
known  to  be  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old  have  been  taken  from  humid 
earth  in  burial  places,  still  undecayed 
and  unbroken.  We  must  count  the 
time  not  by  years,  but  by  centuries, 
since  the  untrodden  grass  grew  on  the 
fiat  summits  of  the  mounds,  and  the 
wooden  edifices  began  to  moulder  un- 
der the  summer  rains  and  winter 
frosts. 

Whence  came  the  Mound  Builders 
and  whither  did  they  go  ? 

Neither  question  can  be  answered 
with  certainty ;  but  we  are  not  with- 
out a  glimmer  of  light  on  the  subject. 
I  have  given  reasons  for  supposing 
that  their  northern  frontier  was  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and 
I  may  add  that  toward  the  south  de- 
fensive fortifications  grow  less  fre- 
quent and  finally  disappear.  Mean- 
time, the  evidences  of  a  dense  popula- 
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tion  increase,  and  everywhere  are  in- 
dications of  a  connection  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

That  theory  seems  the  most  proba- 
ble one  which  assigns  to  the  Mound- 
Bnilders  ^southern  origin.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  relations 
with  the  sea  coasts  except  at  the  soath ; 
hot  in  that  direction  there  is  no  brealc 
in  the  system  of  mounds  until  they 
are  merged  in  the  works  of  Central 
America. 

Admitting,  then,  their  southern 
origin^  whither  did  they  turn  their 
ftaces  when  they  abandoned  their 
homes  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississip- 
pi ?  1  answer,  toward  the  south. 
Their  fortifications  are  to  us  like  an 
index  finger  pointing  out  the  locality 
of  their  barbarian  enemies.  These,  all, 
were  north,  east  and  west,  none 
south ;  and  it  would  appear  that  as  the 
savage  tribes  swept  down  upon  the 
peace-loving  Mound  Builders,  the  lat- 
ter were  driven  gradually  toward  the 
Gulf.  Perhaps  some  remnants  of  them 
may  have  remained,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  time  have  been  blended  with  the 
horde  of  their  conquerors.  There  have 
been  noticed  among  our  North-Amer- 
ican Indians  some  tribes,  as  the  Man- 
dans  of  the  N  orth west  and  the  Nat- 
chez of  Mississippi,  differing  widely 
from  the  Indians  in  general,  and  hav- 
ing many  characteristics  and  customs 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Mound  Builders. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  a 
race  which  has  left  no  written  record, 
and  I  have  called  it  by  the  name  which 
its  works  have  bestowed  upon  it.  Has 
it  another  name,  and  is  there  aught  in 
any  written  chronicle  concerning  it  ? 

I  have  already  intimated  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  the  zeal 


of  the  white  priests  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  writings  in  the  strange 
characters  of  the  Nahuatlecas  and 
Toltecs.  But  some  records  survived 
the  destroying  fires  of  fanaticism,  and 
learned  men  have  studied  to  decipher 
them.  Not  all  the  puzzling  alphabets 
(for  there  were  moi^  than  one)  yield- 
ed to  their  industry;  but  enough  was 
read  to  throw  light  on  American  his- 
tory for  centuries  before  the  memora- 
ble year  of  1492,  when  Columbus  came. 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  an  industri- 
ous and  successful  investigator,  fur- 
nishes this  information  : 

"Previous  to  the  history  of  the  Tol- 
tec  domination  in  Mexico,  we  notice  in 
the  annals  of  the  country  two  facts  of 
great  importance,  but  equally  obscure 
in  their  details  :  First,  the  tradition 
concerning  the  landing  of  a  foreign 
race,  conducted  by  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, who  came  from  an  Eastern 
country ;  and,  second,  the  existence  of 
an  ancient  empire  known  as  Huehue- 
Tlapalan,  from  which  the  Toltecs  or 
Nahuas  came  to  Mexico,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  or  invasion, 
and  from  which  they  had  a  long  and 
toilsome  migration  to  the  Aztec  pla- 
teau." 

Huehue-Tlapalan, — an  ancient  em- 
pire, whence  the  Toltecs  came  to  Mex- 
ico !  Where  was  this  Huehue-Tlapa- 
lan? 

Let  us  sit  further  at  the  feet  of 
these  patient  students  of  old  annals, 
and  hear  what  they  shall  say  to  us. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  believes  that 
the  empire  so-named  was  the  country 
of  the  Mound  Builders  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  valleys.  According  to 
the  native  books,  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  Northeast;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
of  the  Toltecs  came  by  land  and  some 
by  sea.    Another  investigator,  skilled 
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in  the  old  books  and  traditions,  con- 
firms the  statement  as  to  the  direction 
of  .the  ancient  Toltec  empire  from 
Mexico,  and  he  gives  additional  de- 
tails as  to  the  toilsome  migration. 

Another  account  speaks  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  people  with  twenty 
chiefs,  who  came  from  the  northeast 
to  the  Tampico  river,  and  settled  at 
Panuco.  Torquemada  found  a  record 
which  describes  these  people  as  of  fine 
appearance,  industrious,  orderly*  and 
intelligent,  workers  of  metals  and 
skillful  artists  and  lapidaries. 

The  accounts  are  uniform  in  describ- 
ing the  coming  of  the  Toltecs  as  from 
the  northeast,  by  land  and  water  and 
in  different  bodies  It  would  seem 
that  a  part  of  them  embarked  at  some 
point  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  finished 
their  journey  by  water,  while  others 
passed  around  by  land  through  Texas. 

Cabrera  says  that  the  simple  name 
of  this  Northeastern  empire  was  Tla- 
palan,  but  it  was  called  "Huehue,"— 
"old" — to  distinguish  it  from  three 
other  Tlapalans,  afterwards  founded 
in  their  new  kingdom. 

In  some  of  these  oid  records  another 
fact  is  related  :  It  is  said  that  Hue- 
hne-Tlapalan  was  successfully  invad- 
ed by  Ghichimecs  (which  seems  a  gen- 
eric word  like  the  Greek  "barbaroi," 
applying  to  all  the  barbarian  nations 
in  the  land),  and  that  after  a  terrible 
straggle  of  thirteen  years,  the  Toltecs 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  country. 
Under  the  guidance  of  two  chiefs, 
they  reached  a  region  near  the  sea 
called  "Tlapalan-Conco,"  where  they 
sojourned  for  several  years.  Finally 
they  migrated  to  Mexico,  where  they 
built  a  town  called  "Tollanzinco"  and 
afterwards  the  city  of  TuUan,  which 
became  their  kingdom's  capital. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and 


the  hoary  records  which  I  have  cited, 
which  are  but  a  part  of  the  ancient 
literature  preserved,  bearing  on  the 
same  interesting  subject,  the  identity 
of  the  Toltecs  of  Huehue-Tlapalan 
with  our  Mound  Builders  is  at  least 
highly  probable. 

We  found  no  records  in  the  mounds 
to  tell  us  when  the  migration  to  the 
south  took  place.  Shall  we  derive  any 
greater  knowledge  as  to  dates  from  a 
study  of  these  writings  in  the  dead 
Nahuatl  and  Toltec  tongues  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  abstract  than 
time,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  nothing  harder  to 
measure. 

The  Aztecs  of  Montezuma's  time 
were  far  behind  their  predecessors  in 
civilization ;  but  even  they  had  some 
astronomical  science  and,  based  upon 
it,  a  correct  measure  of  the  year.  In 
that  measure  there  were  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  each,  but  this 
making  only  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  five  supplementary  ones  were 
added,  and  in  every  fourth  year  an- 
other, just  as  we  fill  up  our  measure 
with  a  leap  year. 

In  the  chronology  of  these  Aztecs, 
years  were  grouped  in  periods,  and 
their  historical  dates  are  computed  by 
means  of  such  groups. 

The  oldest  date  in  their  chronicles, 
which  has  been  computed  with  accur- 
acy, carries  us  back  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years  before  Christ.  The 
event  recorded  as  of  this  date  was  one 
which  took  place  long,  long  after  the 
coming  of  the  Toltecs  from  Huehue- 
Tlapalan,  so  that  if  the  history  and  the 
chronology  are  true,  we  are  enabled 
to  say  that  our  Ohio  mounds  were 
abandoned  to  the  barbarian  Ghichi- 
mecs more  than  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  I 
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Before  such  probabilities  as  these,  we 
stand  in  awe.  We  have  thought  that 
to  find  the  works  of  real  antiquity,  we 
must  traverse  the  ocean ;  but  here  in 
our  very  midst  we  perchance  have 
ruins  older  than  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
older  than  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  the 
grass-grown  foundations  of  buildings 
erected  more  than  a  century  before 
Elijah  prophesied  in  Palestine  and 
Homer  sang  in  Greece  I 

Still  we  are  only  in  the  afternoon  of 
American  history.  We  have  not  gone 
back  to  the  noontide  when  the  Mound 
Builders  were  building  and  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  of  the  South  were 
doing  their  imperishable  work;  we 
have  hardly  approached  the  early 
morning,  when  the  Toltec  race,  trav- 
elling northward,  found  a  home  in 
the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  we  are,  we 
know  not  how  far  from  the  first  gray 
dawn  of  tradition,  the  time  when  the 
ancestors  of  the  Toltec  mound  and 
temple  builders  began  to  inhabit 
America. 

We  may  not  have  a  vision  clear 
enough  to  pierce  such  profound  depths 
of  the  past;  but  perhaps  in  an  exam- 
ination of  other  relics  and  traditions 
which  have  been  rescued  from  obliv- 
ion, we  shall  find  a  beam  of  sunlight 
to  dispel  some  of  the  mists  which  ob- 
scure the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  Colhuas  were  the  people  who 
were  inhabiting  Central  America  when 
the  Toltecs  came  from  the  North ;  but 
generations  before  that  event  the  Tol- 
tecs must  have  gone  northward,  and 
it  is  probable  thai  both  these  races, 
with  the  Aztecs  and  other  Nahuatle- 
cas,  were  but  branches  of  one  great 
family  inhabiting  the  central  part  of 
this  double  continent  from  an  age  dat- 
ing back  of  all  history.  The  various 
offshoots  of  this  family  never  extend- 


eil  their  settlements  much  farther  than 
to  the  great  lakes  of  the  North,  and 
to  the  boundaries  of  Chili  in  South 
America. 

We  have  found  that  the  Mound 
BuildefB  were  at  least  a  semi-civilized 
people ;  but  it  is  prbbable  that  as  com- 
pared witli  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
regions  to  the  south,  they  were  mere 
colonists  and  provincials.  Their  works, 
built  upon  the  mounds  and  terraces, 
were  mainly  of  perishable  wood ;  but 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  the  continent 
had  structures  and  images  of  stone, 
imperishable  as  the  earth  foundations 
on  which  they  were  reared. 

There  must  be  a  thousand  treasures 
of  ancient  skill  as  yet  undiscovered, 
lying  hid  in  the  dark  and  matted  for- 
ests of  Central  America,  where  hard- 
ly a  ray  of  sunlight  can  enter.  Those 
which  have  been  found  and  described 
are  in  the  margin  of  these  well-nigh 
impenetrable  forests,  and  the  work  of 
finding  and  examining  even  them,  was 
attended  with  difiiculties  almost  in- 
superable. Vague  stories  of  the  wealth 
of  ruins  yet  undiscovered,  have  been 
brought  by  Indian  hunters,  who  have 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  these 
moss-covered  and  crumbling  monu- 
ments of  a  time  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  ruins  which  have  been 
described  are  immense  pyramidal 
foundations,  with  massive  stone  tem- 
ples, elaborately  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  built  upon  them. 
Others  are  monolithic  images  or  idols 
with  altars  before  them,  both  images 
and  altars  covered  with  ornamenta- 
tion of  difiicult  carving.  There  are 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  them, 
speaking  riddles  which  have  not  yet 
been  read. 

The  rooms  and  corridors  of  the  var- 
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ious  edifices  were  often  finely  finished 
in  stucco  and  plaster,  equal  to  the  fin- 
est plaster  of  Paris  walls  of  modern 
houses.  The  palace  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Palenque  has  floors  of  cement,  ''as 
hard«"  says  one  explorer,  "as  the  best 
seen  in  the  Roman  baths  and  cisterns.'' 
Mr.  Stephens,  whose  two  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  Central  American  ru- 
ins, are  as  fascinating  as  if  they  were 
a  work  of  romance  instead  of  sober 
truth,  thus  speaks  of  a  ruined  edifice 
of  the  same  ancient  city  : 

"We  saw  before  us  a  large  building, 
richly  ornamented  with  stuccoed  fig- 
ures on  pilasters,  curious  and  elegant ; 
trees  growing  close  to  it  and  their 
branches  entering  the  doors ;  the  style 
and  effect  of  structure  and  ornament 
unique,  extraordinary  and  mournful- 
ly beautiful." 

■ 

In  reading  this  description,  one  is 
remint^ed  of  Gustave  Dore's  picture 
of  "The  Sleeping  Palace,"  where  rich- 
ly decorated  architecture  is  half-hid- 
den in  luxuriant  vines  and  wild 
shrubbery,  which  have  been  growing 
about  it  for  a  hundred  years,  while  all 
its  occupants  were  in  an  enchanted 
slumber. 

"At  Palenque,"  aays  another  writer, 
"are  remains  of  a  well-built  aque- 
duct; and  near  the  ruins,  especially  in 
Yucatan,  are  frequently  found  the  re- 
mains of  many  finely-constructed  ag- 
uadas,  or  artificial  lakes.  The  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  were  made  of  flat  stones, 
laid  in  cement,  several  layers  deep." 

We  have*  wondered  at  the  military 
roads  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire, 
made  in  the  time  of  Roman  power  and 
wealth ;  but  perhaps  more  marvellous 
are  the  highways  over  which  com- 
merce moved  in  the  days  of  America's 
lost  glory.  There  is  an  ancient  paved 
road  in  Yucatan  which  leads  away  in- 


to the  gloomy  depths  of  the  tangled 
woods  where  no  foot  of  white  man 
ever  treads.  What  ruined  cities  it  en- 
ters and  connects,  between  which  the 
tide  of  human  life  once  passed  to  and 
fro  by  this  long,  deserted  thorough- 
fare, we  shall  never  know,  unless  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  the  forest  shall 
be  sometime  hewn  away. 

Far  to  the  South,  in  the  land  which 
the  Incas  ruled  when  Pizarro  came 
with  his  band  of  Spanish  robbers,  but 
which  had  been  inhabited  ages  before 
by  a  more  highly  civilized  people, 
were  other  roads  more  wonderful  still. 
One  of  them  ran  along  the  mountains 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  em- 
pire from  Quito  to  Chili.  Another, 
starting  from  this  at  Cuzco,  went 
down  to  the  coast  and  extended  north- 
ward to  the  equator.  They  were  built 
on  deep  foundations  of  solid  masonry. 
They  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  wide,  and  were  leveled  by  paving, 
or,)  in  some  places,  by  macadamizing 
with  pulverized  stone,  mixed  with 
lime  and  bituminous  cement.  On  each 
side  of  the  way  was  a  massive  wall 
more  than  six  feet  in  thickness.  Sa 
constructed,  these  highways  ran  along 
a  rugged  mountainous  region,  cross- 
ing ravines  with  solid  masonry,  cut- 
ting through  masses  of  rock  some- 
times for  leagues,  and  stopping  for  no 
obstruction,  until  the  vast  distance  of 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  had  been 
spanned.  By  the  side  of  such  a  giant 
enterprise,  the  building  of  our  Pacific 
Railway  was  the  sport  of  children. 

Such  works  as  these  was  designed 
for  use.  They  were  sot,  like  temples 
and  images,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  the  mound  at  Marathon,  either 
the  work  of  religious  zeal  or  the  result 
of  a  wish  to  commemorate  some  great 
event.     They  were,  rather,  like  the 
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Boman  roads  and  our  own  railways, 
works  of  utility,  a  means  of  aiding 
communication  between  widely-divid- 
ed regions.  Imagine  the  vast  internal 
commerce  of  an  emiiire  which  could 
demand  and  make  profitable  such  a 
gigantic  investment  as  these  roads;  or 
if,  like  those  of  the  Boman  empire, 
they  were  made  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  fancy  the  power  and  the  wealth 
of  the  ruling  government  and  the 
vastness  of  the  armies  which  it  could 
command  to  march  ! 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  character  of  the  remains  in  ancient 
Peru,  and  those  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can forests;  but  we  need  not  necessa- 
rily conclude  that  the  two  empires 
were  not  founded  by  people  having  a 
common  origin.  Whether  they  were 
or  not,  is  a  matter  of  conjectui*e,  not 
of  knowledge.  If  there  were  no  rela- 
tions between  the  two  races,  except, 
perhaps,  commercial  or  warlike  ones, 
If  they  had  no  origin  from  a  common 
stock,  then  the  subject  becomes  one  of 
more  complicated  interest. 

Can  it  be,  that  in  ages  so  remote 
that  we  cannot  measure  the  distance 
which  separates  them  from  us,  a  cir- 
cle of  civilization  encompassed  the 
globe,  and  that  on  the  American  con- 
tinent two  currents  of  life  from  the 
other  hemisphere  met  and  blended, 
one  from  the  East  and  the  other  from 
the  West,  just  as  to-day  the  Caucasian 
race  is  meeting  the  Mongolian  and 
blending  with  it  V  There  are  won- 
drous ruins  of  an  extinct  civilization 
in  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  upon 
many  of  the  islands  of  the  Paciflc;  and 
some  investigators  have  had  theories 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  ancient 
Americans  which  looked  to  these  is- 
lands and  the  Asiatic  coast.  Other 
theorists  have  found  an  ancestry  for 


them  in  the  old  Phoenicians,  and  oth- 
ers still  in  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
all  these  theories,  ahd  the  weight  of 
opinion  among  men  learned  in  the 
subject  seems  to  be  that  the  American 
civilization  was  an  original  one,  un- 
derived  from  that  of  any  race  in  the 
other  hemisphere. 

This  opinion  may  be  the  better 
founded  one;  but  if  none  of  the  orien- 
tal blood  flowed  in  American  veins, 
let  us  not  conclude  too  hastily  that 
there  never  before  now  was  a  time 
when  the  two  hemispheres  were  well 
known  to  each  other,  and  bought  and 
sold  in  each  othA^*  markets.  There  are 
coincidences  in  their  relics  and  relig- 
ions, their  traditions  and  habits  of  life, 
which  are  unaccountable  upon  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  the  time 
was  when  the'  wide  ocean  was  no  bar- 
rier to  their  free  intercourse. 


Step  by  step  we  have  groped  our 
way,  by  the  dim  light  of  traditions^ 
fragmentary  records  and  broken  ru- 
ins, through  eras  of  the  buried  past. 
We  have  sought  acquaintance  with 
the  Toltec  builders  of  mounds  and 
temples,  the  Peruvian  architects  of 
massive  works  at  whose  crumbling  re- 
mains we  have  stood  with  awe.  We 
have  learned  that  the  America  of  the 
past  is  one  whose  history  is  worth  the 
reading,  for  it  is  an  America  of  en- 
lightened nations. 

Is  there  no  step  further  which  we 
may  yet  take  to  a  still  sublijner  past  ? 

Take  it  with  me,  and  the  Mystery 
OF  Atlantis  is  reached  I 

Atlantis,~a   legend    old    as   time, 

beautiful  as  a  poem,  and  fascinating 

as  the  wildest  romance !    A  legend 

which  may  be  false,  but  which  may  be 
true ! 
For  ages  men  believed  it     Again 
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for  ages  it  was  rejected  by  the  learned 
30  a  pure  myth ;  and  still  again,  with- 
in a  few  years  past,  investigators  as 
thorough,  as  cautious,  and  as  learned, 
have  doubted  whether  it  might  not 
have  a  basis  of  reality. 

Let  me  repeat  to  you  the  story  re- 
corded by  Plato  in  his  TiinaBUS,  as 
communicated  to  Solon  by  an  Egyp- 
tian priest.  Translated,  it  runs  &S 
follows  : 

'"Among  the  great  deeds  of  Athens, 
of  which  recollections  are  preserved 
in  our  books,  there  is  one  which 
should  be  placed  above  all  others. 
Our  books  tell  that  the  Athenians  de- 
stroyed an  army  whfch  came  across 
the  Atlantic  sea  and  insolently  invad- 
ed Europe  and  Asia;  for  this  sea  was 
then  navigable,  and  beyond  the  strait 
"Where  you  place  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules [the  reference  is  to  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar],  there  was  an  island  larger 
than  Asia  and  Libya  combined.  [The 
priest  is  speaking  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
that  part  of  Africa  then  known]. 
T*Tom  this  island  one  could  easily  pass 
to  other  islands,  and  from  these  to  the 
continent  which  lies  around  the  inte- 
rior sea.  The  sea  on  this  side  of  the 
strait,  (the  Mediterranean)  of  which 
we  speak,  resembles  a  harbor  with  a 
narrow  entrance;  but  there  is  a  genu- 
ine sea.  and  the  land  which  surrounds 
it  is  a  veritable  continent.  In  the  is- 
land of  Atlantis  reigned  three  kings 
with  great  and  marvellous  power. 
They  had  under  their  dominion  the 
whole  of  Atlantis,  several  other  is- 
lands, and  some  parts  of  the  continent. 
At  one  time  their  power  extended  in- 
to Libya  and  into  Europe  as  far  as 
Tyrrhenia,  and,  uniting  their  whole 
force,  they  sought  to  destroy  our  coun- 
tries at  a  blow ;  but  their  defeat  stop- 
ped the  invasion  and  gave  entirc'inde- 


pendence  to  all  the  countries  this  side 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Afterward, 
in  one  day  and  one  fatal  night,  tliere 
came  mighty  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions which  engulfed  the  warlike  peo- 
ple. Atlantis  disappeared  beneath  the 
sea,  and  then  that  sea  became  inac- 
cessible, so  that  navigation  on  it  ceas- 
ed on  account  of  the  quantity  of  mud 
which  the  engulfed  island  left  in  its 
place." 

Such  is  the  legend  as  told  by  Plato. 
It  finds  some  confirmation  in  the 
words  of  other  classic  writers.  The 
Athenians  had  traditions  concerning 
the  people  from  Atlantis  before  Solon 
visited  Egypt.  Proclus  mentions  is- 
lands in  the  exterior  sea  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  says  that  in 
one  of  them  '*the  inhabitants  preserv- 
ed the  memory  of  Atlantis,  an  ex- 
tremely large  island,  which  for  a  long 
time  held  dominion  over  all  the  is- 
lands of  the  Atlantic  ocean." 

Plutarch,  corroborating  Plato,  says 
in  his  life  of  Solon,  that  when  the  lat- 
ter was  in  Egypt^  "he  conferred  with 
the  priests  and  learned  from  them  the 
story  of  Atlantis." 

Dlodorus  s^iculus  has  a  descriptive 
p.issage  which  may  or  may  not  refer 
to  Atlantis.  He  speaks  as  if  in  his 
own  day  the  island  were  stili  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  possible  that  his  refer- 
ence is  to  one  of  the  Canary  group. 
As  some  writers  have  believed  him  to 
speak  of  a  land  now  submerged,  if 
not,  indeed,  of  the  veritable  Atlantis, 
I  give  his  description  as  it  is  found  in 
a  quaint  translation  : 

"Over  against  Africa  lies  a  very 
great  island  in  the  vast  ocean,  many 
days'  sail  from  Libya,  westward.  The 
soil  there  is  very  fruitful,  a  great  part 
whereof  is  mountainous,  but  much 
likewise   champaign,     which    is    the 
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most  sweet  and  pleasant  part,  for  it  is 
watered  by  several  navigable  streams, 
and  beautiful  with  many  gardens  of 
pleasure,  planted  by  divers  sorts  of 
trees  and  an  abundance  of  orchards. 
The  towns  are  adorned  with  stately 
buildings  and  banqueting  houses 
pleasantly  situated  in  their  gardens 
and  orchards." 

Other  quotations  might  be  added 
from  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 
concerning  the  tradition  of  a  great  is- 
land or  continent  named  Atlantis, 
once  inhabited  and  known  to  the  old 
world,  and  then  lost  to  it  in  so  remote 
a  period  that  but  faintest  memories  of 
it  were  preserved. 

Could  we  but  decipher  all  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  America,  sev- 
eral of  which  even  now  lie  neglected 
in  libraries  and  private  collections  of 
Europe,  what  corroboration  might  we 
not  find  of  this  romantic  legend  !  But 
has  the  new  world  yet  given  no  light  ? 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  from  whose 
writings  I  have  already  quoted,  a 
learned  Frenchman,  whose  investiga- 
tions are  recognized  by  all  students  of 
American  ancient  lore  as  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  by  the  translation 
of  a  Toltecan  work  called  the  "Teo 
Amoxtli,"  has  given  us  a  narrative  of 
a  cataclysm  of  the  Antilles;  and 
George  Catlin,  in  his  work  lately  pub- 
lished in  London,  entitled  "The  Lift- 
ed and  Subsided  Eocks  of  America," 
refers  to  traditions  of  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  concerning  such  a  convul- 
sion of  nature.  The  more  southern 
tribes  say  that  the  water  came  in 
mountain  waves  from  the  east,  and  of 
the  myriads  of  people  who  endeavor- 
ed to  escape  to  the  high  grounds  fur- 
ther west,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions one  man  only,  by  others  two, 
and  by  still  others  seven,  succeeded  in 


reaching  places  of  safety. 

"The  tribes  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  in  Venezuela  and  in  British 
and  Dutch  Guiana,  distinctly  remem- 
ber three  cataclysms, — one  by  water, 
one  by  fire,  and  the  third  by  the  winds. 
The  tribes  nearer  the  vicinity  of  the 
terrible  convulsions  were  cognizant  of 
the  whole  effects  of  fire  and  winds, 
when  the  remote  tribes  were  sensible 
only  of  the  flood  of  waters  which  went 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains." 

Foster,  in  his  "Pre-Historic  Races,*' 
speaking  of  some  of  these  traditions, 
uses  these  words  :  "From  amidst  *the 
thunder  and  flames  that  came  out  of 
the  sea,'  whilst  mountains  were  sink* 
ing  and  rising,  the  terror-stricken  in- 
habitants sought  every  expedient  of 
safety.  Some  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  some  launched  their  rafts  and  ca- 
noes upon  the  turbulent  waters,  trust- 
ing that  a  favorable  current  would 
land  them  upon  a  hospitable  shore, 
and  thus  in  this  elemental  strife  this 
ancient  civilized  people  became  wide- 
ly dispersed." 

It  is  further  said  by  Foster  that  the 
festival  of  "Izcalli,"  which  word,  from 
its  form,  I  judge  to  belong  to  the  Na- 
huatl  or  Toltec  language,  was  institu- 
ted to  commemorate  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity, in  which  festival,  princes  and 
people  humbled  themselves  before  the 
Divinity  and  besought  Him  not  to  re- 
new the  frightful  convulsions. 

In  the  midst  of  such  sublime  acts  of 
nature  as  have  been  suggested  rather 
than  described,  while  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes,  floods  and  volcanic  firesy 
combined  to  make  the  occasion  the 
most  terrible  one  that  we  can  imagine,, 
an  area,  it  is  claimed,  larger  than  that 
of  France  became  engulfed,  including 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  extensive 
banks  at  their  eastern  base,  which  at 
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that  date  were  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan,  Honduras 
and  Guatamala,  and  the  great  estua- 
ries of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the 
Crulf  of  Mexico.  The  theory  is  that 
''the  splendid  cities  of  Palenque  and 
Uxmal"  were  submerged  with  their 
inhabitants;  and  that,  in  after  years 
the  waters  subsided,  leaving  dry,  but 
empty  and  desolate,  the  cities  whose 
ruins  modem  travellers  have  portray- 
ed in  glowing  words. 

If  the  story  of  Atlantis  is  true,  how 
many  more  buried  cities  still  lie  un- 
der the  oozy  sediment  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jfexioo  and  the  Caribbean  sea,  or  even 
the  wide  Atlantic  itself,  we  may  nev- 
er hope  to  know,  unless  an  upheaval 
of  the  ocean  bottom  shall  sometime 
restore  the  ancient  Atlantis  as  it  was 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato. 

What  light  does  the  geological  sci- 
ence of  the  nineteenth  century  throw 
upon  the  Atlantean  mystery  ?  1  think 
that  I  may  answer  that  at  least  it  does 
not  prove  its  falsity  if  it  does  not  dem- 
onstrate its  truth.  Geologists  recog- 
nize such  great  catastrophes  in  nature 
as  that  described  to  the  law-giver  of 
Athens  by  the  Egyptian  priest.  To  be 
sure  they  place  them  further  back  in 
time  than  the  annals  of  men  have 
reached ;  but  are  they  not  drifting  ev- 
ery day  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  been  making  too  short  a  meas- 
ure for  the  age  of  man  on  the  globe ; 
and,  after  all,  who  can  say  just  how 
long  before  our  ancestors  knew  Amer- 
ica, that  mighty  eifort  of  nature  was 
made  by  which  the  rocky  sierras  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  were  up- 
lifted, and  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  An- 
des were  reared  to  their  place  among 
the  clouds  ?  Ceitain  it  is  that  such  a 
convulsion  came,  though  we  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour ;  and  we 


may  well  believe  that  at  the  time 
when  such  a  change  was  wrought  in 
the  earth's  crust  along  one  edge  of  the 
American  continent,  a  corresponding 
change  was  wrought  along  the  other ; 
that  if  there  was  an  upheaval  on  one 
side,  there  was  a  sinking  on  the  other, 
else  the  world  might  have  lost  her 
balance. 

In  Smith's  "Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Species,"  I  find  suggested  such 
a  disturbance  in  the  superficies  of  the 
earth's  crust,  extending  east  and  west 
"from  Barbadoes  to  Vera  Cruz,"  and 
he  adds  that  it  may  not  be  "remote  in 
date  from  the  submersion  of  Atlantis 
on  the  African  coast." 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  cites  some 
authorities  to  support  the  theory  of  a 
submerged  continent,  of  which  theory 
he  was  himself  an  earnest  advocate. 
His  first  quotation  is  from  Moreau  de 
Saint  Mery,  who  wrote  as  follows  in  a 
work  published  in  1796  : 

"There  are  those  who,  in  examining 
the  map  of  America,  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  thinking  with  the 
French  Pliny  that  the  innumerable 
islands  situated  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  Bahama  Channel  (isl- 
ands which  include  several  Orenadins 
not  always  visible  in  very  high  tides 
or  great  agitations  of  the  sea)  should 
be  considered  as  summits  of  vast 
mountains  whose  bases  and  sides  are 
covered  with  water,  but  who  go  far- 
ther, and  suppose  these  islands  to  be 
the  tops  of  the  most  elevated  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  crowned  a 
portion  of  the  continent  whose  sub- 
mersion has  produced  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  But  to  sustain  this  opinion 
it  must  be  added  that  another  vast 
surface  of  land,  which  united  the  isl- 
ands of  this  archipelago  to  the  conti- 
nent, from  Yucatan  to  the  mouth  of 
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the  Orinoco,  was  submerged  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  a  third  surface 
which  connected  them  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  with  whatever 
land  may  have  constituted  the  north- 
ern termination ;  for  we  cannot  imag- 
ine that  these  mountains  whose  sum- 
mits appear  above  water  stood  on  the 
terminating  line  of  the  continent." 

De  Bourbourg  cites  also  the  author- 
ity of  Charles  Martins,  who  says  : 
"Now,  hydrography,  geology  and  bot- 
any agree  in  teaching  us  that  the 
Azores,  the  Canaries  and  Madeira  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  continent  which 
formerly  united  Europe  to  North 
America." 

A  fact  of  great  Importance  in  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  Atlantis,  is 
a  feature  of  the  geology  of  England. 
Immediately  below  its  chalk  and  green 
sand  is  a  fluviatile  or  fresh  water  de- 
posit called  the  wealden,  about  two 
hundred  miles  square  and  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  in  depth.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  which  clearly  points 
to  the  existence  in  that  locality  at 
some  time,  of  a  large  supply  of  fresh 
water,  **such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  drained  a  continent  or  a  large 
island  containing  within  it  a  lofty 
chain  of  mountains." 

Says  Anthon,  in  his  Classical  Dic- 
tionary :  "If  geology  can  furnish  us 
such  facts  as  these,  it  may  surely  be 
pardonable  in  us  to  linger  with  some- 
thing of  fond  belief  around  the  legend 
of  Atlantis ;  a  legend  that  could  hard- 
ly be  the  mere  offspring  of  a  poetic 
imagination,  bui  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  truth." 

As  eminent  a  geologist  as  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  speaking  of  this  same 
English  formation,  uses  this  language: 
"If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent 


was  placed  from  the  ruins  of  which 
the  wealden  strata  were  derived,  and 
by  the  drainage  of  which  a  great  riv- 
er was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to 
speculate  on  the  former  existence  of 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of 
the  submergence  of  an  ancient  conti- 
nent, however  fabulous  in  history, 
must  have  been  true  again  and  again 
as  a  geological  event." 

Finally,  I  quote  the  following  from 
"The  World  Before  the  Deluge,"  by 
Louis  Figuier  : 

"It  appears  that  just  as  the  north* 
em  part  of  the  Scandinavian  conti- 
nent is  now  rising,  and  while  the  mid- 
dle part  south  of  Stockholm  remains 
unmoved,  the  southern  extremity  in 
Scania  is  sinking,  or  at  least  has  sunk, 
within  the  historic  period ;  from  which 
Lyell  argues  that  there  may  have  been 
a  slow  upheaval  in  one  region  while 
the  adjoining  one  was  stationary  or  in 
process  of  submerging." 


We  find,  then,  that  the  testimony  of 
tradition  and  that  of  geologic  science 
are  not  inharmonious.  If  they  do  not 
echo  the  strange  Egyptian  tale,  they 
do  not  gainsay  it.  Even  if  we  had  no 
further  testimony  in  corroboration, 
we  might  hesitate  to  class  the  legend 
amend  the  fables  of  ancient  mytholo* 

gy- 

But  there  is  a  fact  which  startles 
one  in  the  gleam  of  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  mystery,  and  makes 
us  almost  believe  that  we  have  dem- 
onstrated the  legend  of  Atlantis  to  be, 
not  a  poetical  myth,  but  a  sober  chap- 
ter of  true  history.  This  fact  is  found 
in  a  coincidence  of  names,  which,  if  it 
be  no  more  than  a  coincidence,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  accidents  in 
the  world's  annals. 

"Nothing,"  says  Bancroft,  "is  so  in- 
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delible  as  speech.  Sounds  that,  in  ages 
of  unknown  antiquity,  were  spoken 
among  the  nations  of  Hindostan,  still 
live  in  theif  significaiicy  in  the  lan- 
guage which  we  daily  utter."  Palgrave 
echoes  the  same  sentiment :  ''Lan- 
guage adheres  to  the  soil  when  the  lips 
which  spoke  it  are  resolved  into  dust. 
Mountains  repeat  and  rivers  murmur 
the  voices  of  nations  denationalized 
or  extirpated  in  their  own  land." 

It  amazes  me  to  think  that  I  am 
speaking  to^you  Sanskrit  words, — the 
words  of  that  dead  language  which  is 
held  sacred  by  the  Brahmins  of  India ; 
but  it  amazes  me  no  less  to  learn  that 
a  little  group  of  words  spoken  in  ages 
back  of  all  the  dates  of  history,  may 
have  remained  in  the  mouths  of  men 
to  testify  to  the  existence  in  those  re- 
mote times  of  a  fair  and  fertile  land 
which  is  buried  now  far  below  the 
tides  of  the  stormy  Atlantic. 

The  name  "Atlantis,"  given  to  the 
lost  land  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  name 
''Atlas,"  bestowed  upon  a  mountain 
range  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, haVe  no  satisfactory  etymology  in 
any  language  known  to  Europe.  They 
are  not  Greek,  although  given  to  us 
by  the  Greeks,  and  De  Bourbourg  says 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
known  language  of  the  old  world. 
The  names  were  frequent  in  the  books 
of  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
From  what  foreign  land  and  strange 
clime  came  they,  to  mingle  with  the 
euphonic  Greek  and  the  sonorous 
Latin  ? 

Study  with  me  for  a  moment  the 
radical  sounds  of  an  American  dead 
language, — ^the  Nahuatl.  The  very 
name  of  the  language  ends  with  the 
peculiar  combination  of  letters  with 
which  Atlantis  and  Atlas  begin.  You 


can  read  no  book  concerning  the  an- 
cient people  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  without  remarking  how  In 
their  languages  words  abound,  con- 
taining the  syllabic  forms,  "tla,"  nil," 
"atl,"  "itl"  and  "etl."  We  had  an  il- 
lustration of  the  use  of  one  of  these 
forms  in  "Tlapalan,"  the  name  of  the 
country  northeast  of  Mexico.  We  have 
another  in  the  word  "Popocatapetl," 
the  name  of  a  volcano. 

In  the  Nahuatl  tongue  the  radical 
"atl,"  had  various  meanings,  one  of 
them  being  water  and  another  war. 
The  word  Atlan  sign^ifies  on  the  bor- 
der of  or  amid  the  water.  What  word 
more  appropriate  than  Atlan  for  an 
island  or  a  continent  against  all  whose 
sides  the  ocean  surged,  and  what  more 
natural  than  the  growth,  under  the  in- 
flections of  the  Eastern  languages, 
from  Atlan  to  Atlantis  ! 

When  Columbus  uprolled  the  cur- 
tain which* hid  America  from  Europe- 
an eyes,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Uraba  in  Darien,  was  a  city  which,  in 
later  years,  has  shrunk  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  insignificant  pueblo.  It  is 
called  now  Ada,  but  when  first  known 
it  bore  the  name  of  Atlan. 

There  is  another  word,  "Atlacs?i" 
meaning  to  hurl  or  dart  from  the  wa- 
ter, a  verb  having  in  one  of  its  tenses 
the  form  "Atlaz,"  a  word  from  which 
the  transition  would  be  very  slight  to 
the  name  of  the  African  mountains. 

The  Nahuatlecas  who  inhabited  the 
Mexican  plateau  had  come  to  that 
country,  according  to  their  histories, 
from  a  place  or  region  called  Aztlan. 
Its  locality  Is  unknown  to  us,  and  for 
many  years  it  was  believed  to  be  some- 
where north  of  Mexico  and  beyond  the 
river  Gila;  but  later  Investigations 
have  made  it  probable  that  it  was  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  sign  which 
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represented  Aztlan  in  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions was  that  of  water  ("atl" 
stihiding  for  Aztlan),  and  in  one  place 
this  hieroglyph  has  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  a  pyramidal  temple,  or 
teocalli,  near  which  is  represented  a 
palm  tree.  This  fact  is  held  to  point 
to  a  southern  rather  than  a  northern 
locality  for  the  region  whence  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Aztecs  migrated  to  Mex- 
ico. They  came  not  many  centuries 
before  the  Spanish  conquest,  but  liow 
long  they  had  lived  in  Aztlan  their 
history  does  not  tell. 

Decades  of  centuries  had  passed 
away  since  Atlantis  had  sunk  to  be  an 
ocean  bed.  Aztlan  was  not  Atlantis ; 
but  as  pilgrims  from  England,  driven 
by  religious  i>ersecutions,  founded  a 
New  England,  as  the  Toltecs,  defeat- 
ed by  fierce  barbarian  foes  left  the  old 
Tlapalan  and  founded  new  ones,  so 
may  the  Atlantes,  driven  by  the  terri- 
ble forces  of  nature  to  abandon  their 
native  land,  have  founded  new  cities 
and  kingdoms,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  names  which  were  cherished  re- 
minders of  a  glorious  past.    - 


The  story  of  Atlantis  may  be  as  un- 
real as  the  fascinating  tales  whicli 
Scheherezade  told  to  the  Sultan  of  the 
Indies,  and  which  we  have  read  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  But  if  it  is  not  a 
mere  creation  of  oriental  fancy,  but  a 
veritable  history,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  be  approximately  correct  in  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  lost  land  and  the  lost 
people. 

The  country  must  have  been  one  of 
varied  scenery,-— of  rugged  mountains, 
wide  valleys  and  majestic  rivers;  of 
every  variety  of  soil  and  a  climate  as 
balmy  as  that  of  the  Bahamas.  In  its 
forests  grew  such  trees  as  fiourish  on 


the  soil  ajid  in  the  soft  air  of  Cuba,— 
the  ebony,  rosewood  and  mahogany, 
and,  mingled  with  these,  countless 
others  now  extinct.  The  lofty  cocoa- 
nut  palm  bowed  its  plumed  head  in 
graceful  recognition  of  every  passing 
breeze;  bananas  ripened  on  broad- 
leafed  trees;  oranges  grew  golden  in 
dark-green  groves,  and  birds  of  splen- 
did plumage  delighted  the  eye. 

In  such  a  land,  fancy  the  Atlantes, 
the  builders  of  stately  temples  and 
palaces,  the  cunning  workers  in  metal 
and  stone.  Paved  roads  lead  from 
one  city  to  another,  and  luxuriant  gar- 
dens surround  their  homes.  In  their 
markets  the  productions  of  every 
clime  and  of  both  hemispheres  are 
bought  and  sold.  Avocations  familiar 
to  us  and  avocations  mysterious  as 
those  of  another  world  are  carried  on 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  There  is  a 
hum  of  voices  speaking  in  a  language 
as  strange  to  our  oat's  as  the  language 
of  the  Assvrians.  The  costumes  of 
the  people  are  as  marvellous  as  those 
on  the  painted  tablets  of  Yucatan. 
Their  head-dresses  are  elaborately  dec- 
orated with  gorgeous  plumes  of  the 
sacred  bird  quezal ;  ornaments  of  gold 
are  in  their  ears,  and  bands  of  gold  are 
about  their  arms  and  ankles;  beads- 
adorn  their  hair  and  encircle  their 
necks ;  costly  tunics  are  thrown  over 
their  shoulders;  their  loins  are  girt 
with  woven  cloth  colored  with  the  rich 
dyes  of  Phoenicia  or  Peru,  and  their 
feet  are  shod  with  beaded  sandals. 

All  this  in  a  past  whose  age  we  can- 
not measure;  for  we  know  not  how 
many  thousands  of  years  the  great  sea, 
tireless  as  an  ever-living  heart,  has 
throbbed  over  buried  Atlantis.  Prin- 
ces and  peasants,  strong  men,  fair- 
haired  women  and  little  children  have 
slept  silently  under  the  ocean  ooze. 
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untroubled  by  the  countleas  inhabi- 
tants of  those  vast  depths. 

Thus  ;ou  have  gone  with  me  in  an 
examination  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  mysteries.  You  have  groped 
with  me  In  the  darkness  of  the  remot- 
est past.  Together  we  have  delved 
in  earthen  mounds  and  have  penetrat- 
ed dark  and  matted  woods.  We  have 
studied  the  mystic  characters  upon 
carven  tablets,  and  have  marvelled  at 
works  magnificent  even  in  their  mould- 
ering decay.    We  have  read  tbe  rec- 


ords and  lieard  the  traditions  of  ex- 
tinctraces.  Wehavecrossedtheswell- 
ing  ocean  and  brought  back  the  leg- 
ends of  classic  nations.  We  have  been 
living  in  a  realm  of  mingled  fact  and 
fancy.  We  have  travelled  far  from  the 
Atlantean  story  that  we  might  bring 
to  it  every  faintest  ray  of  light;  and, 
after  all,  we  lay  down  our  work  as  we 
took  it  up.  We  cannot  yet  say  wheth- 
er the  legend  be  true  or  false.  As  in 
the  days  of  Plato,  as  in  all  the  centu- 
ries since,  it  is  still  "The  Mystkbt 
OF  Atlantis." 


ae 
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SECOND  nSTOBICAL  FffilOD  OF  TIE  FIBE  LAUDS. 

All  Address  Delivered  at  the  Twenty- Third  Annual  Heetini^  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society,  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Norwalk, 

Ohio,  July  4th,  1879. 


BY  CLARK  WAGGONER,  ESQ.,  OF  TOLEDO,  O. 


Mr.  TiiEsiDENT,  Ladies  ani>  Gen- 
tlemen : 

In  accepting  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion,  I  could  not 
do  so  as  a  veritable  "Pioneer,"  since  I 
can  hardly  claim  rank  among  the  en- 
terprising, heroic  and  devoted  people, 
who  voluntarily  surrendered  the  priv- 
ileges and  benefits  of  established  soci- 
ety and  came  to  open  up  to  civiliza- 
tion and  development,  the  wilds  of 
this  section.  Though  not  a  Pioneer,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  the  son  of  Pioneers, 
and  probably  one  of  very  few  persons 
of  my  age,  who  can  claim  the  "Fire 
Lands"  Jis  their  nativity. 

A  decade  had  hardly  elapsed  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  this  section, 
when  your  speaker  was  born  to  expe- 
riences incident  to  childhood  in  a  new 
country,  many  of  which  came  with 
impressions — some  of  joy  and  some  of 
sorrow— which  can  never  be  removed. 
I  well  remember  that  my  first  play- 
mate, outside  my  family,  was  an  In- 
dian boy— Jack  Ogontz— a  name  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  aboriginal 
history  of  this  region,  a  relative  of 
my  early  play-fellow  having  supplied 
the  name  first  borne  by  Sandusky,  as 


the  "Ogontz  Place."  I  remember  the 
"Log  Cabin,"  with  all  that  name  im- 
plies. I  remember  the  Log  School- 
House,  with  greased-paper  windows — 
its  puncheon  floor  and  puncheon  seats 
— its  ample  fire-place  and  its  pioneer 
"Master."  I  remember  a  father's  and  a 
mother's  toils  and  privations  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  I  often  thank  God 
for  the  heroism  and  fidelity  with  which 
they  fought  their  battle.  With  them, 
it  is  over,  and  it  only  remains  to  me, 
to  see  that  none  of  the  privileges  and 
benefits  received  from  them  are  lost 
or  wasted. 

Israel  Waggoner,  my  father,  came 
to  this  County  in  1811,  and  was  a  mail- 
carrier  between  the  "Mouth  of  Huron" 
and  Mansfield,  soon  after  his  arrival 
and  when  there  was  but  one  "clear- 
ing" between  the  two  points.  On  each 
passage  he  was  compelled  to  spend  a 
night  in  the  woods,  and  often  to  rec- 
ognize the  unpleasant  nearness  of  the 
wolf  and  other  wild  beasts.  My  na- 
tive place  is  in  Milan  Township,  and 
on  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
"Waggoner  farm,"  on  the  Huron  Riv- 
er, one  mile  North  of  the  "Old  County 
Seat"  and  the  Abbott  farm.  My  father 
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removed  his  family  to  Milan  Village 
in  18918,  where  he  died  in  1857,  leaving 
tbe  record  of  '*an  honest  man/'  still 
*•  God's  noblest  work.*'  My  mother,  Lu- 
cretia  Waggoner,  then  the  wife  of  Pe- 
ter I«ake,  came  to  the  Fire  Lands  in 
lS15;soon  after  buried  her  husband; 
and  in  1819,  was  married  with  my 
father.  She  died  in  October,  1872,  85^ 
years  old — as  ripe  in  usefulness  and 
honor  as  she  was  in  life's  toils. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

What  I  say  of  those  so  dear  to  me, 
is  also  true  of  the  most  of  those  who 
shared  with  them  the  severe  experi- 
ences of  wilderness  life,  whereby  the 
**goodly  heritage"  now  enjoyed  by  their 
children  and  successors  were  provid- 
ed. They  came  and  suffered  and  toil- 
ed, more  for  othei-s  than  for  them- 
selves; and  they  did  this  not  in  vain. 
Ltike  our  Revolutionary  Fathers,  they 
•*builded  better  than  they  knew."  The 
Fire  Lands  of  tliat  day  present  a  con- 
dition of  development  and  prosperity 
of  which  their  first  settlers  could  have 
had  no  conception.  My  mother  has 
often  told  me  of  the  years  of  her  long- 
ing to  see  the  Erie  Canal  completed, 
that  by  the  facilities  thus  to  be  sup- 
plied, she  might  some  day  return  to 
her  Vermont  home  and  meet  her 
friends.  She  did  not  return  by  canal, 
hut  after  nearly  40  ye^rs  of  absence, 
she  returned  by  steamer  to  Buffalo, 
and  thence  by  rail,  making  the  trip  in 
86  hours,  against  the  42  days  occupied 
in  the  outward  journey.  Such  con- 
trasts indicate  something  of  the  change 
which  time  and  well-directed  toils  and 
enterprise  have  wrought  for  our  coun- 
try. God  bless  the  few  of  these  heroic 
adventnreirs  yet  spared  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  and  sanctify  to 
our  just  appreciation  the  memory  of 


those,  our  benefactors,  who  have  ceas- 
ed from  earth.  As  a  son  of  pioneers, 
and  a  beneficiary  of  the  courage,  wis- 
dom and  labors  of  that  class,  I  deem 
it  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty,  on  this 
day  and  in  this  presence  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  every  one  of  that 
brave  and  true  band,  for  what  they 
did  for  me  and  for  all  who  shall,  in 
coming  time,  participate  in  the  fruits 
of  their  pioneer  life.  Literally  and 
eminently,  "their  works  do  follow 
them." 

TWO  STAGES  IN  PROGRESS. 

In  a  retrospect  of  events  in  this  sec- 
tion, two  distinct  eras  or  stages  ap- 
pear. The  first  of  these— actually  com- 
mencing about  1810,  but  practically 
dating  from  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815— might  be  regarded  as  the  Pre- 
paratory Period,  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  wilderness 
life,  with  numbers  too  few  and  scat- 
tered for  much  attention  to  the  asso- 
ciations and  agencies  common  to  es- 
tablislied  society  and  government. 

The  second  era  I  would  date  from 
about  1825,  when  the  pioneers  had  so 
well  i)erformed  their  foundation  work, 
that  old  Huron  County  was  ready  for 
the  advent  of  those  who,  upon  the 
substruction  thus  provided,  were  to 
place  the  superstructure  of  advanced 
civilization  and  permanent  institu- 
tions. It  was  about  that  time  that  the 
press,  the  great  agency  of  intelligence 
and  virtue,  made  its  advent,  and  it 
was  not  long  thereafter,  that  various 
organizations  looking  to  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  as  well  as  the  material 
interests  of  the  people,  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  history  of  the  first  of 
these  two  eras,  as  given  by  your  Soci- 
ety's valuable  publication,  fthe  Pioft- 
eer),  has  been  mainly  completed,  so 
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far  as  material  is  likely  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  participants  and  witnesses 
of  that  period.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  especially  of  my  unfitness  for 
speaking  at  length  of  re^l  pioneer  life, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
proper  at  this  time,  with  the  brevity 
made  necessary  by  the  occasion,  to  re- 
fer to  some  of  the  facts  and  events 
connected  with  the  second  of  these 
two  divisions  of  time. 

THE   PIONEER  PRESS. 

As  indicated  by  facts  already  given, 
the  commencement  of  my  years  of  ob- 
servation dates  with  the  advent  of 
what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  second 
period  in  Fire  Lands  history,  which 
fact  may  justify  my  attempt  to  speak 
of  that  time  in  connection  with  subse- 
quent events.  And  since,  in  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  printing  and  journal- 
ism came  to  constitute  my  life-work, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  begin 
my  references  where  I  began  that 
work.  In  February,  1834—46  years 
ago— I  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
office  of  the  Western  Intelligaieer,  a 
weekly  newspaper  then  published  at 
Milan  by  M.  H.  Tilden  &  Co.— the 
senior  of  the  firm  being  Hon.  Myron 
H.  Tilden,  subsequently  of  Toledo  and 
President  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  of  that  Circuit,  and  now  of  Cin- 
cinnati; and  the  junior,  George  M. 
Swan,  afterwards  at  Columbus  and  in 
Iowa,  in  which  State  he  died  a  few 
years  since.  Those  were  primitive 
days  in  journalism.  Newspapers  were 
small  and  their  ••circulation"  limited, 
with  what  there  was  maintained 
with  much  effort.  A  chief  difliculty 
was  found  in  a  lack  of  mail  facilities. 
To  supplement  these,  some  publishers 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  supplying 
portions  of  their  subscribers  by  means 


of  carriers,  who  on  horse-back  made 
weekly  trips  on  stated  routes,  deliver- 
ing packages  of  papers  in  different 
neighborhoods.  My  route  lay  on  the 
stage-road  from  Milan  to  Florence 
Corners,  (10  miles);  thence  back  via 
the  "North  Ridge  Road"  to  Berlin 
Center,  (now  Berlin  Heights);  and 
thence  home  by  Harper's  Corners  and 
the  **Hine  Settlement"— making  a  ride 
of  about  25  miles,  which  was  per- 
formed weekly,  with  few  "postpone- 
ments on  account  of  weather." 
Through  the  week  my  time  was  divid- 
ed between  type-setting  and  other 
work  in  the  office,  and  the  "chores"  of 
the  office  and  house,  including  the 
chopping  of  the  wood  used  by  both» 
and  not  excepting  the  bringing  from 
a  neighbor's  well  the  supply  of  water 
required  for  the  weekly  "washing" — 
with  such  other  and  special  service  as 
the  "Printer's  Devil"  was  expected  to 
perform — and  all  for  the  stated  sum 
of  $30  per  year,  "board  and  washing 
included."  I  am  thus  particular,  in 
the  hope  that  these  facts  may  show  to 
the  apprentices  of  these  days,  that  the 
"hard  lot"  of  earning  wages,  is  not  a 
recent  matter^— a  fact  which  many 
seem  not  to  understand.  And  may  I  be 
allowed  to  say  in  this  connection,  that 
of  all  my  experience  in  an  active  life, 
now  not  short,  there  is  nothing  which 
I  review  with  more,  satisfaction,  than 
that  the  practical  lesson  which  I  learn- 
ed first  and  best,  was  the  fact  that  I 
had  no  rightful  claim  to  any  property 
interest  or  possession  that  I  had  not 
earned ;  and  that  I  value  this  one  les- 
son  as  a  rich  reward  for  all  the  toll 
and  denial  which  it  cost  me.  At  the 
end  of  18  months'  service  at  Milan,  I 
came  to  Nor  walk,  and  in  1838  com- 
pleted my  apprenticeship  in  the  Be- 
/lector  office,  th^n  owned  and  conduct- 
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^  by  Samuel  and  Charles  A.  Preston, 
names  long  familiar  with  and  honored 
by  many  of  my  hearers. 

1  have  materially  aided  my  memory 
as  to  facts  and  dates  in  my  present 
work,  by  consultation  of  the  files  of 
the  Btjlector,  dating  from  its  com- 
mencement, Feb'y  2, 1830.  I  may  here 
remark,  that  these  are  the  only  com- 
plete newspaper  files  of  the  Fire  Lands 
press  previous  to  1843,  and  hence,  they 
are  of  great  value;  and  I  may  add, 
that  the  same  record  has  been  pre- 
served to  this  date,  covering  over  49 
years  of  time. 

A    CONTRAST. 

I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  pioneer  press 
contended.  A  few  additional  facts  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  connection.  The 
death  of  George  IV.  of  England,  oc- 
curred June  26th,  1880.  The  event  was 
first  made  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
HefUctar,  August  14th,  40  days  there- 
after. The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
commenced  July  28th,  and  the  excit- 
ing news  was  published  in  that  paper 
September  21st,  after  the  lapse  of  55 
days.  In  the  New  York  Spectator, 
from  which  it  was  copied,  the  news 
was  headed,  "Twenty-three  Days  Later 
From  Europe.*'  At  that  time,  we  will 
remember,  communication  with  the 
old  world  was  by  sail  exclusively,  and 
80  closely  were  incoming  ships  watch- 
ed, that  the  leading  Atlantic  journals 
kept  fast-sailing  news-yachts,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  intercept 
ships  and  obtain  their  intelligence  be- 
fore they  could  reach  the  port.  This 
was  the  advanced  step  in  journalistic 
enterprise  of  those  days.  How  won- 
derful the  change  I  First,  came  the 
ceean  steamers,  giving  regtilar  com- 


munication and  changing  the  time 
from  40  days  to  10  days.  It  was  a  great 
improvement,  to  reduce  tfie  time  by 
76  per  cent. ;  but  how  much  greater 
that,  by  which  the  remaining  25  per 
cent,  was  obliterated.  No  other  fact 
in  human  progress,  to  me  seems  so 
strange,  as  the  Electric  Telegraph,  by 
means  of  which  continents  and  oceans 
alike  have  ceased  to  be  impediments 
t»  communication.  Instead  of  wait- 
ing 50  to  60  days  for  European  news, 
the  people  of  the  Fire  Lands  now  re- 
ceive it  on  the  very  day,  and  some- 
times^ (by  local  time,)  earlier  than  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  stated.  In 
illustration  of  what  the  telegraph  has 
accomplished  in  this  connection,  I 
may  state,  that  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  reports  of  battles  fought 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  were 
given  by  the  daily  press  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  day  or  the  morning 
of  the  next.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  the  journals  of  our 
Western  States  had  more  complete  re* 
ports  than  did  those  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don. On  several  occasions,  I  made 
careful  comparison  in  this  respect, 
and  found  my  own  paper  to  contain 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  of 
such  intelligence,  as  did  any  papers  of 
the  cities  named.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  each  Paris  and  Lon- 
don journal,  as  a  rule,  had  only  the 
news  gathered  for  and  by  itself ;  while 
the  press  of  the  United  States  had  not 
only  the  most  desirable  of  the  reports 
of  all  trans-Atlantic  journals,  but  also 
those  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  and  all  special  reports  for  the 
Eastern  press — thus  giving  to  the 
Western  papers  the  accumulations  of 
the  enterprise  of  their  contemporaries 
on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  If  in 
former  years,  the  public  press  was  a 
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"map  of  busy  life,"  what  is  it  now  ? 
And  in  the  amount  of  reading  sup- 
plied, the  change  is  only  less  extraor- 
dinary. For  instance,  the  average 
amount  of  matter  given  by  the  largest 
Eastern  journals  45  years  ago,  was 
about  equal  to  40  ordinary  book  pages ; 
whereas,  I  have  recently  purchased 
for  five  cents  each  regular  issues  of  a 
paper  printed  1,000  miles  west  of  New 
York,  whose  contents  would  make  a 
volume  of  400  like  pages,  of  which  at 
least  76  were  occupied  by  telegraphic 
reports.  This  advance  is  largely  due 
to  the  wonderful  increase  in  facilities 
for  the  distribution  of  newspapers. 
The  neighborhoods  which  in  1834-5 
depended  upon  me  for  the  delivery— 
once  a  week— of  news  60  days  from 
Europe,  now  receive  the  same  daily 
by  Railway,  and  only  one  day  old. 

FACILITIES   IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
material  development  of  this  country, 
attention  is  called  first  to  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  as  a  power  in  navi- 
gation, whereby  the  steamboat  and 
the  propeller  became  important  agen- 
cies in  commerce.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  my  present  purpose,  to  refer  to  that 
matter,  further  than  to  say,  that  on 
the  entire  chain  of  Lakes,  there  was 
no  other  section  that  did  as  much  to- 
ward bringing  into  use  this  great 
agency,  as  did  the  Fire  Lands.  Hu- 
ron and  Sandusky,  and  especially  the 
former,  were  early  prominent  as 
steamboat-building  points.  Milan  had 
an  active  hand  in  the  work.  For 
about  25  years  the  steamer  held  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  lighter  goods,  and  to 
it  is  the  West  largely  indebted  for  the 
start  it  got  between  1830  and  1866,  at 
which  latter  date  Railway  competition 


began  to  make  itself  felt  in  a  contest 
which  has  not  yet  ended. 

THE  RAILWAY  MOVEMENT. 

Railroads  were  first  introduced  la 
England  about  1826,  but  it  was  sev- 
eral years  later  before  lines  of  much 
length  were  built.  The  value  of  this 
new  agency  was  at  once  so  far  appre- 
ciated in  the  United  States,  as  to  sug- 
gest steps  for  its  introduction  here. 
Many  of  the  earlier  projects  were 
crude,  and  some  of  them  ludicrous, 
viewed  from  the  stand-point  of"  pres- 
ent development  and  experience.  Thus, 
in  December,  1829,  Col.  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton, a  Civil  Engineer  of  prominence, 
wrote  a  letter  setting  forth  the  practi- 
cability and  advantages  of  what  he 
named  the  "Great  Western  Railroad." 
It  was  to  start  near  New  York  City, 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tioga  River, 
intersect  the  head-waters  of  the  Gene- 
see and  the  Alleghany;  communicate 
with  lake  Erie  and  cross  the  Cuya- 
hoga, Maumee,  Wabash  and  other 
streams;  and  terminate  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth 
of  Rock  river.  The  length  of  the  line 
was  placed  at  1.060  miles;  and  the 
time  for  construction  at  10  years.  It 
was  calculated  that  freight  could  be 
transported  over  the  road  at  $34.76  per 
ton,  or  11.73  per  100  lbs ;  and  the  time 
for  the  passage  9  days.  The  average 
i*ate  for  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
York  via  New  Orleans  at  that  time 
was  $62.60  per  ton,  and  the  time  about 
60  days. 

Another  and  counter  project,  urged 
on  the  ground  of  its  cheapness,  was 
the  construction  of  a  Railway  over 
substantially  the  same  route,  and  to 
consist  of  posts  set  in  the  earth,  10 
feet  apart,  which  were  to  be  surmount- 
ed with  hard-wood  plank,  9x8  inches. 
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placed  edgewise,  which  were  to  con- 
stitute a  track,  of  which  four  were  to 
be  provided.  There  was  to  be  no  iron 
in  the  work,  except  the  bolts  and  nuts 
used  in  fastening  the  wood  rails  to  the 
posts.  The  estimated  cost  of  construct- 
ing 1,000  miles  of  a  four  track  Rail- 
way of  this  description,  including 
right  of  way,  was  as  follows  : 

Right  of  way, $  532  800 

Lease  of  mills  to  saw  planks  l  850 

Getting  out  posts, 31  400 

Bolts  and  nuts, 211  200 

XievelUng  posts  and  laying 

rails, 62  800 

Setting  posts, 31  400 

Sawing, 35  500 

Total,   $  906  950 

Chimerical  as  this  scheme  now  ap- 
pears, it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by 
many  that  a  few  years  subsequently, 
the  Ohio  Railroad,  to  extend  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line  to  the  Mau- 
mee  river,  was  undertaken,  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  which  was  the  use 
of  piles  driven  into  the  earth  by  steam 
power,  and  on  which  the  track,  to  con- 
sist of  wood  stringers  and  flat  rails, 
was  to  be  placed.  After  the  expendi- 
ture of  $219,000  of  State  bonds  and 
the  liberal  issue  of  the  Company's 
notes,  the  project  was  suspended, 
without  the  completion  of  any  portion 
of  the  lina 

LOCAL  RAILWAY  SCHEMES. 

The  first  important  line  of  Railway 
undertaken  in  this  country,  was  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  work  on  which 
was  commenced  in  1828,  and  40  miles 
of  which  was  completed  in  November, 
1831,  that  being  at  the  time  the  longest 
line  of  Railway  in  the  world.  The 
Fire  Lauds  and  Northern  Ohio  were 
not  far  behind  the  foremost  in  this  re- 
spect Among  the  first  Railway  chart- 
ers  obtained  in  the  West,  was  one 


for  the  Milan  and  Columbus  Road, 
(Feb.  11, 1882,)  to  extend  "from  the 
head   of    the    Milan    Canal    Basin, 
through    Norwalk,  Peru    and    New 
Haven  to  Columbus,  with  branches 
thereof  to  Mansfield,  Sunbury  and  Mt. 
Vernon."    The  Road  was  allowed  to 
have  **as  many  sets  of  tracks  as  they 
should  deem  necessary."    The  corpor- 
ators   named  in  the  charter  held  at 
least  one  meeting,  but  I  find  no  record 
of  another.    Of  the  Railway  "might 
have  beens"  in  this  section,  this  is  first 
in  time  and  importance.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  47  years*  development,  how 
easily  (seemihgly)  might  this  project 
have  been  made  successful ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  so  in  the  cloud  of  the  former 
period.    About  the    same   time,  the 
Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  Road  was 
chartered,  to  extend  from  Sandusky  to 
Springfield.   It  was  practically  the  pi- 
oneer Road  of  the  Fire  Lands  and  of 
the  State,  active  operations  thereon 
having  been  commenced  Sept.  12. 1835, 
and  the  track  completed  to  Belle vue 
in  1839.    In  the  meantime,  the  Erie  & 
Kalamazoo   Road   had   been  opened 
from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  Mich.    The 
Monroeville  &  Sandusky  City  Railroad 
Company  organized  June  1, 1835,  with 
Isaac  Mills,  President ;  Ed  ward  Baker, 
Secretary,  and  Geo.  HoUister,  Treas- 
urer.   The  Directors  were  Isaac  Mills, 
John  Fish,  Henry  Tice,  James  Ham- 
ilton, Jr.,  Geo.  Hollister,  Richardson 
Eaton,  William  NeJll,  Thomas  Neill, 
James   Hollister   and   Maj.  John  G. 
Camp.    This    was    the  second  Road 
opened  on  the  Fire  Lands,  having  been 
operated  for  some  time  with  horse- 
power.   In  March,  1835,  the  Norwalk 
&  Huron  Railroad  was  chartered  and 
the  Commissioners  met  at  Norwalk 
June  26th,  to-wit :    Pickett  Latimer, 
Obadiah  Jenney  and  Moses  Kimball, 
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of  Norwalk ;  Kneeland  Townsend,  N. 
M.  Standart  and  Ebenezer  Merry,  of 
Milan ;  and  Josiah  Tracy,  John  Flee- 
harty,  H.  W«  Jenkins  and  John  B. 
Wilbor,  of  Huron.    In  Feb.,  1836,  this 
Company  advertised  for  bids  for  grad- 
ing and  timber,  but  these  never  were 
used.    In  November,  1835,  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  several  towns 
interested  was  held  at  Norwalk  to 
promote  the  construction  of  a  Rail- 
road from  Akron,  via  Medina,  Nor- 
walk and  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fre- 
mont,) to  Ferrysburg;  but  the  project 
met  the  fate  of  many  others.    At  a 
later  date,  the  Vermillion  &  Ashland 
Railroad  attracted  some  attention  and 
led  to  the  expenditure  of  some  money, 
but  no  part  of  the  line  was  completed. 
I  need  not  stop  here  to  detail  the 
history  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
which  for  25  years  has  been,  and  still 
is  going  on,  between  the  sail  and  the 
rail.    It  was  and  is  a  contest  of  ab- 
sorbing concern  to  the  West,  particu- 
larly, and  whatever  its  results  as  to 
the  interests  directly  involved,  its  in- 
cidental  benefits  to  the  country  are 
highly  important,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  statement  of  a  few  facts. 

THE  FIRST  SHIPMENT  OF  PRODUCE 

from  the  Fire  Lands  was  made  about 
1825,  but  there  was  no  regular  market 
here  until  some  years  later.  I  well  re- 
member the  arrival  at  the  former  date 
or  thereabout,  of  the  schooner  Bed 
Jacket,  Capt.  Augustus  Walker,  which 
visited  the  different  farms  up  the  Hu- 
ron river  to  gather  such  grain  as  the 
farmers  had  to  dispose  of,  when  there 
was  not  an  improved  harbor  on  the 
Lakes.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
in  1825,  furnished  for  the  Lake  region 
its  first  reliable  outlet  for  farm  pro- 
ducts. Before  that,  there  were  periods 


when  merchandize  could  not  be  had 
for  anything  grown  by  the  settlers, 
who  sometimes   were   compelled   to 
hunt  and  trap   for   skins   and   furs, 
with  which  to  purchase  clothing  for 
their  families.    With  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  the  face  of  things  in 
this  respect  was  entirely  changed  at 
the  West.    Ohio  entered  upon  her  lib- 
eral system  of  Canals ;  Lake  harbors 
began  to  be  improved ;  the  tide  of  im- 
migration sat  in ;  vessel  building  was 
stimulated   and   steamboat   building 
soon  followed,  in  both  of  which  the 
Fire  Lands  were  abreast  of  the  fore- 
most.   The  first  step  in  that  direction, 
was  a  meeting  held  at  Milan,  in  July, 
1823,  to  take  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
Huron  river,  which  resulted  in  the 
commencement  of  the  work  the  next 
year.    Soon   thereafter   the   Govern- 
ment iissumed  the  work,  which  has 
*  since  been  in  its  hands.    Not  satisfied 
with  harbor  facilities  at  Huron,  the 
people  of  Milan  proposed  practically 
to  remove  that  harbor  to  their  own 
place.    To  that  end,  the  charter  for 
the  Milan  Canal  Company  was  obtain- 
ed in  1820,  to  construct  a  Ship-Canal 
from  Milan  to  Huron.    The  organiza- 
tion was  effected  in  August,  1881,  with 
Ebenezer  Merry,  Ebenezer  Andrews, 
Geo.  Lockwood,  Daniel  Hamilton  and 
F.  W.  Fowler,  as  Directors.    Opera- 
tions were  commenced  the  next  year» 
but  the  Canal  was  not  opened  until 
July,  1830.    This  was  a  heavy  undeir- 
taking  for  300  or  400  people,  with  very 
little  of  ckpital.    The  effect  of  it  was 
to  impart  much  confidence  to  Milan 
and  vicinity,  and  Canal  construction 
was  looked  upon  as  a  very  desirable 
matter  with  ambitious  villagers.   Xot 
to  be  outdone  by  Milan,  the  people  of 
Norwalk  projected,  but  did  not  under- 
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take,  a  second  transfer  of  the  Huron 
harbor,  by  slack-water  improvement 
of  Huron  river  from  Milan  to  Under- 
bill's Mills,  two  miles  west  of  the 
Court  House.  In  the  Be/lector  of 
April  27, 1880;  is  found  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  mill-site  at  Enterprise,  by 
Ephraim  Munger,  one  of  the  noted  of 
the  pioneers,  whose  persistent  pur- 
suit of  perpetual  motion  came  to  be 
his  chief  distinction.  Mr.  Munger  said 
of  his  property  :  "With  a  little  ex- 
pense, it  will  have  the  advantage  of 
boat  navigation  down  the  river  to  E. 
Merry's  mill-pond,  in  Milan,  the  place 
intended  to  be  the  harbor  of  the  Milan 
Canal ;  so  that  flour  and  other  produce 
may  be  taken  in  tow-boats  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  where  it  may  be  shipped 
for  Lake  navigation." 

Three  nearly  coindident  improve- 
ments contributed  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  this  section  of  country, 
to- wit :  The  Milan  Canal,  and  the 
Mad  River  and  the  Monroeville.and 
Sandusky  Railroads.  The  first  of  these, 
for  some  years  attracted  the  greatest 
amount  of  interior  trade,  some  idea  of 
which  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stat- 
ed that  from  1842  to  1850,  Milan  was 
the  chief  market  for  10  or  12  Counties, 
while  it  drew  grain  from  south  of  Co- 
lumbus.   At  one  time,  it  was 
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in  the  world — Massillon,  Ohio,  being 
the  first,  and  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
the  third.  In  one  week,  98.000  bushels 
of  wheat  was  received  there  from 
teams.  The  Monroeville  &  Sandusky 
Railroad,  when  extended  south  to 
Mansfield  «nd  Mt.  Vernon,  became  a 
strong  competitor  with  the  Canal.  In 
1860  the  Cleveland  &  Columbus  Road 
cat  into  Milan's  trade  on  the  south- 
east; and  in  1858  the  Cleveland  &  To- 


ledo Road  contributed  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  traffic  on  which  Mi- 
lan had  so  long  confidently  trusted  for 
permanent  growth  and  prosperity.  In 
due  time  the  Canal  was  abandoned, 
and  its  tow-path  is  now  the  bed  of  a 
Railway  track.  Sandusky,  by  virtue 
of  being  a  terminus  for  two  Railroads, 
has  been  able  largely  to  maintain  its 
importance  as  a  shipping  point;  but 
aside  from  that  one,  the  harbors  of 
the  Fire  Lands,  as  the  result  of  Rail- 
way competition,  have  substantially 
lost  their  commercial  importance.  In 
itself  considered,  this  is  to  be  regret- 
ted; but  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  cause  of  such  deterioration, 
the  case  appears  diffe]:ently. 

SUGGESTIVE  CONTRASTS. 

I  have  no  means  of  stating  the  rates 
of  transportation  between  this  section 
and  the  sea-board  earlier  than  1840. 
The  average  market  prices  for  pro- 
duce at  Milan  from  that  date  to  1846, 
inclusive,  were— wheat,  70c ;  com,  82c ; 
flour,  18.50.  The  rates  at  New  York, 
for  the  same  period,  were,  wheat  $1.10; 
com  70c;  flour  $5.60.  The  difference 
between  the  two  points,  shows  the 
cost  of  getting  the  property  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  This  cost  will  be 
more  readily  seen  from  the  following 
table  which  also  shows  the  present 
cost  of  transportation  for  the  same 
articles,  to- wit: 

COST    OF    TRANSPORTATION     TO    NEW 

TORK. 


1848-47 


1870. 


Decrease. 


Wheat  per  bn.  10.46.     |0.08|<     10.38)^-86  per  cL 
lorn         *'  .40.        .06  .84    -86       *• 

Flour  per  bbl.    S.0O.        .24,        1.76    -88       " 

A  statement  showing  the  average 
market  prices  of  wheat  and  com  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  in  1840-46,  as 
compared  with  the  same  in  1879,  will 
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still  more  clearly  explain  the  matter, 
as  follows  : 

1840-46 
Ohio.  New  York       Difference. 


Wheat,    10.00 
Com,           .SO 

$1.10 

10.60 
.4tK 

1870. 

Ohio. 
Wheat,     ll.WX 
Corn*           .88 

Heir  York 
81  .M 
.43 

Difftfreooo. 
♦0  06X 
.06 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  with  an  advant* 
age  of  10  cents  in  New  York  on  wheat, 
it  is  now  worth  58  >{  cents  more  in 
Ohio  than  at  the  former  period;  while 
in  the  face  of  a  decline  of  19  >{  cents 
on  corn  in  New  York,  there  is  in  Ohio 
an   actual    advance    of     IS    cents, 
showing  a  comparative  gain  to  the 
producer,  as   the   result   of   cheaper 
transportation,  of  37 >^  cents,  or  near- 
ly twice  the  price  in  Ohio  in  1840-46. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  changed 
condition,  is  seen   in  the  fact,  that 
while  formerly  it  took  2}i  bushels  of 
Ohio  com  to  get  one  bushel  to  market, 
now  one  bushel  will  market  1^  bush- 
els, making  a  difference  of  16  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Ohio  farmer.    In  1846, 
Illinois  corn  was  used  for  fuel,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  not  pay  freight 
and  charges  to  market ;  whereas,  now 
the  difference  between  the  value  of 
corn  in  central  Illinois  and  New  York, 
is  not  over  9  cents,  it  being  worth  in 
the  former  section  84  cents,  against  43 
cents  at  the  seaboard.    As  so  many  of 
yon  will   remember,   the   one   great 
drawback  in  the  past  to  coming  West 
and  taking  cheap  farm  lands,  was  the 
fact,  that  as  the  lands  became  cheap 
the  cost  of  transportation  increased, 
and  the  market  value  of  produce  de- 
creased accordingly.    Thus,  in  1840-46 
the  Connecticut  farmer  received  50  cts. 
more  for  his  com,  than  did  the  Ohio 
producer.  But  matters  are  now  chang- 
ed, and  the  difference  is  but  4  cents, 
being  a  comparative  gain  to  the  Ohio 


grower  of  46  cents  per  bushel;  while 
the  like  gain  to  the  Illinois  farmer  has 
been  40  cents. 

Again,  the  average  cost  for  trans- 
porting a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Ohio 
to  Liverpool  in  1840-46,  was  75  cents. 
Now  it  is  only  15  cents,  or  one-fifth 
the  former  ratio.    To  illustrate  the  fi- 
nancial effect  of  this  change,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  additional  value 
thereby  given  to  a  single  bushel  of  this 
grain  in  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
would  now  purchase  8  yards  of  good 
prints,  20  pounds  of  nails,  4  gallons  of 
coal  oil,  5  pounds  of  granulated  sugar, 
or  2}i  pounds  of  Rio  coffee;  while  the 
gain  on  5  bushels  would  pay  for  all 
these.    By  figuring  on  his  crop,  the 
farmer  will  get  some  idea  of  what  im- 
provements in  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation have  done  for  him.    Thus,  his 
gain   on  each  acre  of  60  bushels  of 
corn,  is  |30,  or  |21  more,  than  the 
former  entire  value  of  the  crop.  There 
was  received  at  Milan  in  one  day  in 
1847, 18,500  bushels  of  wheat,  all  from 
teams,  on  which  the  cost  for  transpor- 
tation to  New  York  was  $7,400 ;  and 
to  Liverpool  $13,875.  The  present  cost 
of  marketing  that  day's  receipts,  would 
be  $925  to  New  York,  and  $2,375  to 
Liverpool— making  a  difference,  with 
the  producers,  of  $6,475  in  the  former, 
and  $11,500  in  the  latter  case.    It  is 
within  the  recollection  of  some  of  my 
hearers,  that  a  portion  of  the  wheat 
sold  at  Milan  at  60  cents  per  bushel, 
was   hauled  by  the  producers  from 
Franklin  County— a  distance  of  100 
miles — paying  $24  per  load  of  40  bush- 
els for  raising  the  grain  and  a  week's 
time  in  getting  it  to  market.    The  es- 
timated cost  of   moving   freight  by 
teams  on  common  roads,  is  15  cents 
per  ton  per  mile.    This  would  make 
the  price  for  transporting  the  Frank- 
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lin  County  wheat  (1  Ji  tons  to  the  load) 
418.00,  leaving  the  farmer  $6.00  for  his 
homeward  trip,  but  nothing  for  rais- 
ing the  gi:ain.  As  a  result  of  reduced 
4;o8t  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard, 
his  load  could  now  be  marketed,  at 
home,  at  $44.00,  nearly  all  of  which 
would  go  to  his  farm  account,  instead 
of  nothing,  as  in  the  former  case ;  and 
the  difference  in  his  favor  on  each 
4icre  of  25  bushels,  would  be  $27.50,  of 
which  sum  $24.75  would  be  due  to 
cheaper  transportation*  Our  export 
of  wheat,  com  and  flour,  (reducing 
flour  to  bushels)  for  the  past  year,  is 
placed  at  800,000,000  bushels.  The 
oce^n  freight  on  this  was  about  10 
cents  per  bushel,  or  $30,000,000,  against 
$1S2,000,000,  the  cost  at  rates  of  35 
years  ago — making  a  gain  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  snug  sum  of  $152,000,000. 
But  for  the  extraordinary  reduction  in 
internal  and  ocean  rates  of  transporta- 
tion, however,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  supply  of  grain ;  nor  could  it 
have  been  marketed,  had  it  been  pro- 
duced. In  such  case,  except  with  un- 
usual scarcity  in  competing  countries, 
the  European  markets  would  have 
continued  to  be  virtually  closed  to  our 
producers.  And  yet,  we  now  virtually 
command  that  trade,  at  rates  which 
^ve  to  the  Ohio  farmer  within  15 
cents  of  the  European  market  prices. 
Thus  it  is,  chiefly,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  create  and  maintain  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor  beyond  any- 
thing known  to  other  Nations,  Eng- 
land, in  some  instances,  only  excepted. 
The  amount  of  this  favorable  balance 
is  about  that  of  our  grain  export. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  mat- 
ter, is  another  which  should  not  be 
over  looked.  I  refer  to  the  recent  ex- 
traordinary improvements  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  appliances,  with- 


out which  the  present  production 
would  be  impossible  In  no  other 
branch  of  industry,  has  there  been 
greater  change.  Many  of  my  ftearers, 
better  than  I,  appreciate  this  fact. 
They  will  recall  the  time  when  the 
plough,  the  drag,  the  scythe,  the  cra- 
dle, the  hand-rake  and  the  hoe  consti- 
tuted the  farmer's  stock  of  imple- 
ments ;  while  some  remember  the  day 
when  the  hand-sickle  was  used  in  cut-  . 
ting  grain.  How  great  the  change, 
wrought  by  the  drill,  the  planter,  the 
cultivator,  the  mower,  the  horse-rake, 
the  reaper  and  binder,  and  other  labor- 
saving  and  crop-saving  inventions  of 
the  present  time.  But  for  some  of 
these,  the  present  crops,  though  grown, 
could  not  be  harvested.  And  for  these, 
almost  wholly,  we  are  indebted  to 
American  genius,  skill  and  enterprise, 
since  foreign  nations  depend  no  more 
upon  us  for  their  breadstuffs,  than  for 
their  agricultural  appliances. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  present 
low  rates  for  transportation  are  large- 
ly due  to  a  degree  of  competition  be- 
tween Railways  and  the  water  routes 
and  between  the  Railways  themselves, 
which  may  not  hereafter  be  fully 
maintained.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
as  a  result  of  such  competition,  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  is  con- 
stantly being  reduced,  which  in  a 
great  measure  makes  up  to  capital 
profits  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
possible.  This  view  is  justified  by  facts 
known  to  all.  In  1840,  Mr.  Charles 
Ellet,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  James 
River  &  Kanawha  Canal  and  Rail- 
road, stated  the  reasonable  charge  for 
rail  transportation  at  2%  cents  per 
ton  per  mile;  whereas,  grain  is  now 
being  taken  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board at  J4  of  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile— being  1-10  of  the  price  named 
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.  by  Mr.  EUet.  This  low  rat©  is  the  re- 
sult, ia  a  measure,  of  undue  Bailway 
coDBtructioQ  and  coneequent  excessive 
competition ;  but  cMefl;  to  economical 
operation  of  Railways,  not  dreamed 
of  by  Mr.  Ellet,  which  influence  must 
continue  to  be  felt  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ed rates. 

My  fellow-citizenB,  it  haa  appeared 
to  me  as  quite  proper,  and  I  trust 
profitable,  in  this  recurrence  of  our 
.Nation's  birth-day,  thus  briefly  to  take 
note  of  the  material  progress  made  by 
us  as  a  people.  This  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially true.  In  meeting,  as  many  of  you 
now  do,  to  commemorate  the  enter- 
prise, labors,  trials  and  successes  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  section.  From 
such  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  we  all  may  draw  lessons  of 
contentment  and  of  gratitude  to  the 
gracious   Providence   by   which   the 


fathers  and  mothers  were  permitted 
to  provide,  and  their  sons  and  daugh- 
tera  to  enjoy,  such  munificent  bless- 
ings. What  a  rebuke  should  be  the 
contemplation  of  this  grateful  topic, 
to  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  unrest 
so  frequently  manifested  of  late!  If  a 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  these 
manifold  and  increasing  mercies,  can- 
Ttoi  be  content  to  accept  them  in  the 
exercise  of  reason  and  thankfulness, 
what  but  the  just  reward  of  the  prodr 
igal  and  the  ingrate,  can  be  expected 
for  them  ?  I  am  sure,  that  you  need 
□o  appeal  or  admonition  from  me.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  all  of  ns.  In  our 
respective  places,  may  seek  to  do 
something  toward  a  more  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinguished  mercies 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  our 
country,  and  the  repression  of  the 
tendency  to  untimely  agitation  and 
disaflection  shown  In  some  quarters. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  JUDICIAL  COURTS  OF 
THE  FIRE  LANDS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ITS  POPUUTION. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Fire  Lands  Histor- 
ical Society,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  Milan,  Ohio, 

NoTember  5th,  1879. 


BY  HON.  J.  R.  OSBORN,  OF  TOLEDO,  O. 


1(r.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
rri^EMEN : — The  Fire  Lands  have  a 
connection  with  the  events  and  histo- 
ry of  the  Revolution,  hardly  second  in 
historical  interest  to  any  territory 
within  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  and 
first,  in  all  the  territory  outside.  Its 
name  and  its  settlement  come  from 
the  torch  of  war  whose  lurid  flames 
lighted  the  hill  tops  of  Connecticut 
and  shone  far  out  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Sound.  In  no  other  region  of  our 
western  State  is  it  more  appropriate, 
that  the  events  which  have  transpir- 
ed in  the  territory  itself  or  by  the  peo- 
ple who  so  early  came  here  to  build 
sp  a  State,  should  be  rescued  from  ob- 
livion and  preserved  in  imperishable 
records.  In  no  other  section  of  our 
State  has  this  important  duty  been  so 
well  performed,  and  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  founders  and  labor- 
ers of  this  association  not  alone  for 
the  organization  of  the  society,  but  for 
the  perseverance  which  now  more 
than  twenty  years  attests  their  faith- 
fulness and  diligence  in  this  inesti- 
mable work.  A  great  contribution  is 
made  to  history,  and  as  history  is  said 
to  be  philosophy  teaching  by  example, 


great  and  important  lessons,  and  in- 
fluences are  taught  to  the  generations 
following.  To  the  repertory  of  fact 
and  incident  which  has  thus  been  es- 
tablished and  to  which  these  periodic 
gatherings  are  intended  to  be  largely 
contributory,  I  am  too  poor  in  mater- 
ial to  add  anything.  But  in  consent- 
ing to  meet  and  address  so  many  of 
my  old  neighbors  and  friends  at  this 
festival,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  con- 
sidering some  of  the  lessons  which  the 
history  of  the  Fire  Lands  in  the  pro- 
gress of  more  than  half  a  century 
since  their  first  occupation,  is  design- 
ed to  furnish.  Taking  the  hint  from 
my  own  professional  life,  of  nearly 
half  the  period  I  have  named,  upon 
this  ground,  I  desire  to  consider  the 
influence  upon  the  people  of  the  Juris- 
prudence and  the  Judicial  Courts  of 
the  territory  as  a  means  of  education 
and  social  improvement. 

The  functions  of  all  governments 
operate  in  three  distinct  forms  :  Leg- 
islative, Judicial  and  Executive.  In  a 
pure  monarchy  these  functions  are 
vested  in  the  absolute  ruler,  and  pro- 
ceed from  or  are  exercised  by  him 
alone.    In  a  pure  democracy  they  are 
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exercised  by  the  people  in  their  popu- 
lar assemblies,  but  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  exigencies  of  the  governing 
power  may  require  them  to  be  delega- 
ted to  tribunals  erected  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  delegation  of  the  Judi- 
cial power  is  that  of  the  great  law-giv- 
er and  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  after 
their  flight  from  Egypt,  when  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of 
all  Israel  and  made  them  heads  over 
the  people  "and  they  judged  the  peo- 
ple at  all  seasons,  and  the  hard  cases 
they  brought  unto  Moses."  As  popu- 
lations increase  and  more  particular- 
ly as  the  affairs  of  society  and  govern- 
ment become  more  and  more  complex, 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
ferring these  several  functions  upon 
different  classes  of  officers  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  rul- 
ing powers  are  absolute  or  limited 
monarchy,  pure  democracy  or  a  repub- 
lic. 

The  written  constitutions  of  mod- 
ern States,  especially  those  of  a  Repub- 
lican form,  delegate  these  powers  to 
tribunals  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  they  limit  their  extent  by  well  de- 
fined boundaries  and  powers.  The  Ju- 
dicial and  Executive  powers  or  func- 
tions are  so  closely  allied  that  the 
former  would  be  entirely  inoperative 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  latter 
and  are  much  more  closely  brought  in- 
to contact  with  the  people  than  the 
legislative  department  can  be,  al- 
though in  the  last  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  latter  is  in  fact  of  the  high  er 
importance  because  it  is  the  source 
from  which  the  others  derive  their 
value. 

It  is  the  boast  of  English  Statesmen 
and  lawyers  in  the  last  century  that 


civil  liberty  is  better  protected  under 
the  admirable  constitution  of  that 
country  than  in  any  other  government 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Nor  wa& 
the  boast  without  the  truth.  The  Com- 
mons of  England  held  constant  strug- 
gles with  the  so-called  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  from  the  time  when  the 
barons  wrested  Magna  Charta  from 
the  unwilling  hands  of  King  John^ 
down  to  the  great  revolution  of  1688. 

It  is  quite  true  that  these  great  doc- 
trines which  our  Saxon  ancestors  priz- 
ed so  highly  were  not  always  clearly 
defined.  King  craft  kept  its  sway  over 
the  multitude  until  some  oppression 
more  signal  and  disastrous  and  affect- 
ing nobles  as  well  as  the  commons^ 
would  unite  these  classes  in  obtain- 
ing new  guarantees  from  the  crown. 

The  student  of  English  history  can 
not  but  admire  the  sturdy  defence 
which  the  people  made  against  the  ar- 
bitrary exactions  of  the  crown,  stand- 
ing upon  and  defending  with  their 
lives  the  guarantees  of  Magna  Charta^ 
bringing  to  the  block,  or  driving  away 
from  the  land  the  princes  who  in  de- 
fiance of  oaths  and  promises  filled  their 
homes  with  terror  and  stripped  them 
of  their  hard  earned  possessions. 

Gradually  and  slowly  through  the 
centuries,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple was  receiving  new  and  fresh  guar- 
antees, and  again  these  guarantees 
were  disregarded,  until  the  exactions 
and  oppressions  of  Charles  I,  brought 
from  obscurity,  Hampdens  and  Pym^ 
and  Cromwell  and  the  long  parliament, 
and  resulted  in  the  execution  both  of 
Strafford  and  his  master. 

The  nation  was  not  yet  fitted  for  its 
freedom,  and  it  required  the  increased 
and  more  odious  exactions  of  Charles 
the  II.  and  James  the  II.  to  exasper- 
ate the  nation  and  expel  the  prince. 
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and  to  renew  the  constitution  under 
the  convention  and  treaties  which 
placed  William  and  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England  and  made  clearly 
defined  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  monarch  and  security  to  the  peo- 
ple, limitations  which  have  never  been 
over-stepped  to  this  day. 

These,  my  countrymen,  were  our 
battles.  The  £n>?lish  tongue,  the  Sax- 
on race  whose  blood  courses  in  our 
veins,  won  these  victories  for  us.  In 
the  distant  ages  upon  that  little  island 
in  the  ocean,  these  products  of  so 
many  hard  fought  battle  fields  weie 
for  us  as  much  as  for  the  victors  in 
the  contest. 

The  Barons  at  Runnymede  and  the 
nobles  of  Henry  I.  and  Edward  I.  and 
the  great  Commons  of  1688  were  writ- 
ing laws  and  building  up  a  system  of 
freedom,  which  in  God's  own  time 
were  to  make  the  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  places  of  the  undiscovered 
continent  of  America,  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

The  student  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can history  will  have  cause  to  wonder 
at  the  fickleness  and  perversity  of  the 
King  and  Ministry  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  application .  of  these 
principles  to  their  o  w  n  colonies.  H  ard- 
ly  yet  a  century  old,  since  the  great 
revolution,  still  jubilant  and  proud  of 
the  blessing  it  secured  in  personal,  so- 
cial and  political  freedom.  King  and 
parliament  and  people  set  aside  these 
rights  when  the  case  of  their  colonies 
was  considered.  The  levy  of  ship 
money  cost  Ch:irles  I.  his  head.  The 
same  unlawful  attempt  to  tax  Ameri- 
ca, cost  George  III.  the  brightest  jewel 
in  bis  diadem.  Our  Declaration  of 
Independence  contains  the  indictment 
which  the  colonies  set  forth  to  the 


world  against  the  British  Government, 
and  which  in  painful  detail  shows 
how  completely  the  rights  inestima- 
ble to  freemen  and  formidable  to  tyr- 
ants, had  been  trampled  upon. 

It  is  not  alone  from  the  heroic  Sax- 
ons in  England  that  we  draw  our  in- 
spiration of  civil  and  social  rights, 
but  turn  to  their  cousins  in  Germany, 
and  the  low  countries  and  to  the  hardy 
mountaineers  of  Switzerland  where 
also  were  sown  and  cultivated  the 
same  inherent  rights,  nurtured  and 
rocked  in  the  same  stormy  struggles, 
and  hardened  and  solidified  by  the 
same  severe  ordeals,  and  made  the 
same  stalwart  and  watchful  guard- 
ians of  their  children  and  children's 
children,  who  should  seek  a  home  in 
this  then  distant  land  of  promise.  In 
this  way  by  the  light  of  many  con- 
tending powers,  by  the  bitter  struggles 
and  experiences  our  fathers  endured, 
the  inherent,  inalienable  rights  of  all 
men  have  been  clearly  defined.  In  the 
written  constitutions  which  are  the 
organic  and  fundamental  laws  of  all 
the  republics  on  this  continent,  th^ 
abstract  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people  have  been  embodied  in  concise 
statements  intended  to  illustrate  and 
explain  upon  what  bases  the  structure 
and  working  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  placed,  and  also  clearly  and 
decisively  mark  the  extent  to  which 
private  and  personal  rights  must  yield, 
to  the  rights  of  the  body  politic. 

In  the  Constitution  of  1802,  as  well 
as  in  the  present  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
this  body  of  principles  or  civil  axioms 
is  appended  in  what  is  termed  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  With  few  modifications  the 
same  are  interwoven  in  all  constitu- 
tions of  this  great  Republic  Federa- 
tion. It  seems  appropriate  to  consider 
in  connection  with  our  subject  what 
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is  the  declaratfbn  which  our  orgahic 
law  solemnly  proclaims  to  be  inherent 
social  and  political  rights,  which  no 
power  and  no  authority  can  dispense 
with  or  fail  to  respect. 

Proceeding  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  powers  of  the  government 
come  from  the  governed,  and  are  for 
the  benefit  of  tne  governed,  they  pro- 
ceed further  to  declare  :  That  all  men 
are  equal  and  have  equal  rights  to 
enjoy  and  defend  life,  and  to  acquire, 
possess  and  protect  property  and  the 
means  of  happiness.  That  the  rights 
of  conscience  are  to  be  protected  and 
no  religious  test  to  be  imposed.  That 
all  persons  shall  be  secure  against  un- 
warrantable searches  and  seizures. 
That  the  press  shall  be  free  and  the 
citizen  publish  what  he  pleases,  being 
liable  for  abuse  of  that  privilege.  That 
all  courts  shall  be  open  and  justice  ad- 
ministered without  denial  or  delay. 
The  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 
Accused  person  shall  have  speedy  tri- 
al and  have  their  accusers  meet  them 
face  to  face.  No  expoat  facto  law  to 
be  passed,  and  no  attainders  to  work 
forfeiture  of  blood  or  estate. 

That  the  people  have  a  right  to  as- 
semble in  a  peaceful  manner  and  to 
bear  arms  for  self-defence.  Corporal 
punishments  shall  be  abolished  and  no 
soldier  quartered  upon  any  house  in 
peace  nor  without  authority  of  law  in 
time  of  war;  no  hereditary  privileges 
or  honors  shall  be  conferred  by  the 
State,  and  all  classes  equally  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  public  schools,  acad- 
emies and  colleges. 

It  would  not  be  inappropriate  on 
this  occasion  to  trace  the  historic 
growth  of  these  various  principles; 
how  many  of  them  have  been  baptized 
in  the  blood  of  heroes  and  martyrs, 
and  with  what  jealous  solicitude  we 


should  guard  the  precious  trust  de- 
scending in  all  its  incomparable 
wealth  and  benignity  to  our  keeping. 

I  select  one  of  these  declared  rights, 
viz  :  that  one  relating  to  c#urts  of 
justice,  as  more  particularly  germain 
to  the  theme  I  have  already  announc- 
ed. 

Section  7  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  the 
Constitution  of  1802  is  as  follows,  viz: 

'*A11  courts  shall  be  open  and  every 
person  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his 
lands,  his  goods,  person  or  reputation 
shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of 
law  and  right  and  justice  administer- 
ed without  denial  or  delay." 

This  general  principle  had  its  prac- 
tical embodiment  in  Article  3  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  first  section  of  which 
provides  "That  the  judicial  power  of 
this  State  both  as  to  matters  of  law 
and  equity  shall  be  vested  in  a  Su- 
preme Court,  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
for  each  county,  in  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the 
Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  es- 
tablish." 

In  a  few  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  thus  adopted  became 
a  Supreme  Court  of  four  Judges,  two 
of  whom  performed  circuit  duty  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State;  a  Common 
Pleas  Court  having  one  presiding  and 
three  associate  judges.  The  presiding 
judge  was  to  be  a  resident  of  his  judi- 
cial circuit,  the  associate  of  their  re- 
spective counties. 

The  Judicial  system  thus  provided 
was  in  operation  throughout  the  State 
of  Ohio  from  the  year  1802  to  the  year 
1862.  The  earliest  settlement  upon 
the  Fire  Lands  was  in  the  year  1808, 
or  perhaps  1809.  The  emigrants  com- 
ing to  this  unbroken  wilderness  found 
already  a  government  prepared  for 
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ibem,  the  paternal  arms  of  which  were 
already  open  to  receive  and  protect 
them.  The  political  and  judicial  ma- 
chinery was  provided  for  practical 
employment,  as  soon  as  numbers 
should  require,  and  this  was  very  soon 
to  be  the  case.  By  the  very  valuable 
Centennial  address  of  Mr.  Schuyler, 
July  4, 1876,  it  appears  that  the  first 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in 
Avery,  October  24,  1815,  George  Tod 
being  President  and  Jabez  Wright, 
Stephen  Meeker  and  Joseph  Strong 
Associate  Judges.  From  that  day  to 
the  present  the&e  declarations  of  our 
constitution  nave  been  kept  to  the  ear 
and  also  to  the  hope,  and  courts  have 
been  open  for  the  redress  of  injuries 
done  to  lands  or  goods  or  person  with- 
out denial  or  delay. 

Our  judicial  system  with  unimport- 
ant differences  is  the  same  with  the 
systems  prevailing  in  the  old  thirteen 
States,  and  they  were  in  all  essential 
features  modeled  upon  the  Common 
I^w  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  To 
the  majority  of  emigrants  the  trans- 
ition, if  there  were  differences  from 
the  systems  they  had  known,  was  very 
easy. 

We  must  not  forget  that  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  our  land,  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  the  enterprising  of  all 
nations,  and  we  may  also  add  the 
criminals  of  all  nations,  found  open 
doors  for  refuge,  asylums  and  homes. 

A  heterogenous  population,  whose 
primary  objects  are  the  clearing  of 
forests,  subduing  the  soil  and  provid- 
ing food  and  clothing,  is  not  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  questions  of  political 
science  or  jurisprudence.  The  stern 
struggle  for  life  and  securing  homes 
gives  them  little  opportunity  and  lit- 
tle desire  to  embark  in  the  abstract 
questions  of  philosophy    or   science. 


But  they  triumph  over  obstacles  at 
length  and  new  relations  spring  up, 
and  thought,  enterprise  and  a  higher 
civilization  occupy  the  place  which 
hard  and  unceasing  toil  once  occupied. 
Influences  from  without  or  within 
have  modified,  controlled  and  educat- 
ed these  people,  who  in  such  large 
numbers,  from  the  year  1809  to  the 
year  1879,  have  filled  this  territory 
with  a  population  of  more  than  75,000 
people,  whose  prosperity  is  attested 
by  the  annual  payment  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  and  public 
schools,  and  whose  peace  and  harmo- 
ny have  been  undisturbed  by  riots  or 
conspiracies,  or  crimes. 

Whatever  agencies  may  have  com- 
bined to  educate  this  people,  I  place 
prominently  as  one  of  them  the  courts 
and  their  officers  [and  the  jurisprud- 
ence of  the  territory. 

First — The  indirect  influence  of  the 
open  Courts  qf  Justice,  The  courts, 
for  redress  of  injuries  are  always  open, 
and  right  and  justice  administered 
without  delay.  A  sense  of  present  se- 
curity is  an  essential  element  of  the 
education  and  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  arts  of  peace  and  accumu- 
lations of  property.  The  presence  of 
danger  represses  enterprise  and  indus- 
try. Who  would  care  to  build  and 
plant  if  the  torch  of  the  plunderer 
could  destroy  his  labors  in  a  night  ? 
What  husband  or  father  would  be 
willing  to  expose  his  defenceless  fam- 
ily to  the  tomahawk  of  the  merciless 
savage  V  Who  would  care  to  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  clans,  whose 
hereditary  traditions  taught  them  to 
make  continual  war  upon  each  other  ? 
Who  could  sleep  in  security  if  the  bur- 
glar, the  robber,  the  thief  could  commit 
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these  depredations  unwhipped  of  Jus- 
tice ? 

The  f  ulGlment  of  contracts  and  ob- 
ligations is  a  necessary    element  of 
prosperity.    As  long  as  men  are  gre- 
garious and  dwell  with  each  other  in 
communities  and  society,  so  long  must 
there  be  dealing  and  dependencies,  du- 
ties  and  obligations.  The  performance 
of  these  duties  is  a  necessary  element 
of   every   prosperous   people.    Now, 
honest  and  well  meaning  as  any  one 
may  be,  or  believe  he  is,  as  to  his  obli- 
gations and  his  intention  to  perform 
them,  how    much    confidence  would 
men  have  in  his  word  or  his  bond,  did 
they  not  know  that  a  guardian  power 
was  ever  present  to  compel  the  per- 
formance   of    contracts  ?    The  open 
court  is  a  much  better  security  than 
names  or  mortgages.    In  its  presence 
one  may  deal  with  his  fellow  man  to 
any  extent  which  his  possessions  will 
warrant  and  his  faith  will  be  reward- 
ed.   Without  this  presence,  his  hopes 
would  be   the    baseless   fabric  of  a 
dream.     If  men  in  this  intercourse 
with  one  another  knew  or  fancied  that 
there  w  as  no  remedy  for  violated  faith, 
then  every  man  would  distrust  and 
isolate  himself  from  his  neighbor,  and 
business  cease  to  be  transacted  be- 
tween men. 

There  is  one  more  influence  of  the 
open  court  and  speedy  justice,  and 
that  is  as  it  operates  upon  the  dis- 
turbers of  society  and  the  dishonest 
and  fraudulent. 

The  fear  of  punishment  and  retribu- 
tive justice  is  a  wholesome  fear  and  it 
has  its  influence  upon  bad  men.  Not 
a  thief  in  the  night  time  but  will 
tremble  at  the  approach  of  an  officer. 
Not  a  dishonest  knave  meditating  his 
knavery  but  looks  upon  the  court 
house  and  the  jail  with  anxious  solic- 


itude. Were  it  not  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  administrations  of  crimi- 
nal law ;  were  crimes  speedily  and  ef- 
fectively tried  and  punishment  meted 
out,  the  salutary  dread  of  the  law 
would  be  much  more  effectual  in  re- 
pressing crimes  than  it  now  is,  and 
we  should  be  spared  the  mis-directed 
rigor  of  lynch  law.  But  defective  as 
it  may  be,  the  repressing  power  of  our 
jurisprudence  is  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  safety  and  quiet  of  the 
community. 

Second — The   direct    influence     qf 
Lawyers  and  Judges,    The  courts  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  were,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, organized  upon  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  of  England  and 
very  much  after  the  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall.    These  courts  presided 
over  by  judges  who  have  caused  their 
decisions  upon  questions  novel,  doubt- 
ful or  of  importance  to  be  recorded, 
and  who  in  succeeding  their  prede- 
cessors  have  recognized  their  decis- 
ions as  la  w  and  have  added  to  these  de- 
cisions their  own  conclusions  upon  the 
new  questions  that  may  have  arisen 
before  them.    In  this  way  they  have 
built  up  and  moulded  a  body  of  juris- 
prudence reaching  all  the  complicated 
relations  of  life.    As  society  advanced 
commerce  became  extended,  and  new 
agencies  and   instrumentalities  were 
changing  the  whole  course  of  men's 
thoughts  and  affairs,  and  complica- 
tions arose  which  required  important 
modifications  of  former  laws  and  de- 
cisions.   The  mode  of  proceeding  in 
the  redress  of  injuries  is  necessarily 
artistic.    Forms,  be  they  ever  so  sim- 
ple, must   be   preserved,  and   these 
modes  and  forms  must  be  adapted  to 
the  case  or  the  exigency  at  hand. 

This  body  of  jurisprudence,  these 
forms  of  proceeding,  augmented  by  the 
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changes  and  additions  which  our  local 
eiicumstances    neceBsarily    increase, 
have   also    greatly    augmented    the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  the  subject,  so 
that  it  may  properly  rank  in  the  plane 
of  moral  science.  But  its  character,  the 
multitude  and  importance  and  intrica- 
cy of  its  subjects  make  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  sealed  volume,  except  to  those 
who  with  patient  study  have  master- 
ed its  details.    For  this  very  reason  a 
body  of  professors  have  sprung  up, 
whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  to 
advise  what  are  rights,  or  duties,  or 
responsibilities,  whether  in  fact  inju- 
ry has  been  committed,  and  the  mode 
and  manner  of  redress.    This  bpdy  of 
professors  we  call  lawyers.    They  are 
an  outgrowth  and  attendant  upon  ev- 
ery judicial  system  which  occupies  a 
separate  place    from   the   governing 
power.    It  is  from  these  ranks  that 
the  judges,  learned  in  the  law,  are  to 
conduct  and  preserve  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals and  apply  the  law. 

Every  conceivable  motive  is  present- 
ed to  this  class  of  people  for  the  cul- 
ture of  their  own  powers,  not  only  in 
the  recorded  laws  and  decisions  and 
practice  of  courts,  but  also  in  every 
other  valuable  thing  in  the  range  of 
human  inquiry  which  they  make  sub- 
servant  to  their  profession.  The  Ju- 
dicial Courts  are  employed  about  al- 
most every  conceivable  relation,  duty 
or  right  which  belongs  to  people  in  so- 
eiety.  All  the  domestic  relations,  all 
the  social  and  commercial  relations, 
from  the  claims  of  the  poor  beggar, 
the  unsheltered  orphan,  the  maniac 
and  the  alien»  to  the  monstrous  power 
mnd  combined  wealth  of  the  great  cor- 
porations of  the  land,  may  in  some 
way  or  other  come  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ju- 
4iicial  tribunals. 


The  ambition,  the  desire  of  success, 
the  aims  for  distinction  and  rewards 
of  success  are  constantly  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  active  lawyer,  and  the 
stimulus  by  which  his  mental  and 
moral  faculties  are  developed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
such  men  from  taking  a  leading  part 
in  shaping  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  a  new  country,  settled  by  the 
incoming  emigrants  for  home  and  liv- 
ing and  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

In  a  recent  Valuable  article  by  Oov- 
emor  Washburn  on  the  Colonial  his- 
t  ory,  he  uses  this  language  :  '*The  Bar 
of  the  Colonies,  esuecially  of  New 
England,  grew  and  spread  itself  into 
the  considerable  towns,  and  by  indoc- 
trinating the  Colonists  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  rights  as  Englishmen  un- 
der the  Common  law,  probably  did 
more  than  any,  and  we  might  add, 
more  than  all  other  classes  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  understand 
the  great  and  vital  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  upon  which  the  Revolution 
was  based  and  its  ultimate  triumph 
achieved." 

He  further  describes  the  lawyers  "as 
a  body  of  active  men,  whose  business 
it  w  as  to  originate  active  thought,  to 
gather  up  stores  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing for  the  very  purpose  of  influencing 
the  wills  and  judgments  of  others,  and 
who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
strong  men  in  the  community  concern- 
ing matters  about  which  they  are  too 
much  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs  to 
study  and  form  opinions  for  them- 
selves." 

The  natural  result  of  the  studies 
which  must  occupy  the  life  of  the  law- 
yer, will  be  to  make  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  of  the  supremacy  of 
right  over  wrong,  the  triumph  of  truth 
over  falsehood,  and  the  fear  of  Qod  as 
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the  highest  objects  of  civil  and  social 
life,  and  his  own  character  and  con- 
duct must  be  influenced  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  versatility  of 
subjects  that  engross  his  time  and 
thoughts  give  him  invention,  self-reli- 
ance and  courage,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  in  a  class  of  men  who  take 
or  are  pushed  to  the  front  rank  of  the 
social  orders. 

I  may  be  told  that  this  description 
of  the  result  of  legal  studies  and  prac- 
tice is  far  from  being  universally  true 
and  this  I  concede.  For  while  the  law- 
yers' natural  tendencies  will  be  as  I 
have  stated,  the  superior  influences  of 
a  corrupt  and  vicious  population 
may  make  him  a  bad  leader,  and  con- 
vert the  powers  capable  of  great  good 
to  become  instruments  of  evil.  The 
stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  its 
fountain.  The  patrons  and  clients 
,  of  the  lawyers  who  settled  the  Fire 
Lands  territory  were  not  horse  racers, 
gamblers  and  whiskey-drinking  peo- 
ple. They  came  from  the  shadow  of 
the  church  and  school-house ;  neither 
does  it  detract  from  the  strict  truth  of 
my  proposition  that  some  corrupt  and 
unprincipled  men  have  found  their 
way  to  the  profession  of  law,  and  have 
used  their  profession  for  dishonest 
purposes;  even  for  criminal  purposes, 
in  almost  every  community.  But  in 
comparison  of  numbers  they  have 
been  very  few,  in  influence  almost 
nothing.  The  leading  lawyers  upon 
the  Western  Reserve  by  whose  influ- 
ence and  exertions,  law  has  asserted 
its  supremacy  and  society  has  been 
strengthened,  were  in  the  very  earliest 
periods  of  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, men  of  culture,  courage  and  in- 
tegrity. I  need  but  refer  to  the  Hitch- 
cocks^  Tods,  Lanes,  Whittleseys,  Kel- 
leys,  Woods,  Cookes,  Cases  and  a  host 


of  others  who  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  wilderness  and  shared  the  dangers 
of  frontier  life,  and  at  mature  age 
were  laid  at  rest  amid  the  people  who 
had  grown  up  to  revere  their  wisdom 
and  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
wholesome  influence  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  the  State. 

Let  me  recur  more  particularly  to 
those  lawyers  who  upon  the  Fire 
Lands  were  most  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  courts, 
and  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  in 
this  territory. 

Foremost  and  prominent  were  the 
two  honored  names,  Ebenezer  Lane 
and  Elisha  Whittlesey — not  long  after 
them  came  James  Williams,  David 
Gibbs,  Pickett  Latimer,  Thaddeus  B» 
Sturges,  Ebenezer  Andrews,  Elutheros 
Cooke,  Philip  Hopkins,  W.  H.  Hun- 
ter, Francis  D.  Parrish,  Lucas  S.  Beech- 
er,  and  afterwards  came  Charles  L, 
Boalt,  J.  M.  Bo6t,  Ezra  M.  Stone  and 
James  Kennan,  all  of  whom  except 
the  venerable  Parrish  and  Beecher 
have  passed  away.  From  abroad,  for 
occasional  practice,  came  Henry  B. 
and  Homer  Curtiss,  of  Mt.  Vernon; 
Andrew  Coffinbury,  James  M*.  May 
and  James  Pinder,  of  Mansfield;  the 
last  at  a  ripe  and  vigorous  old  age^ 
still  living,  and  Gustavus  Swan  and 
Orris  Parrish  from  Columbus.  The 
interesting  address  of  our  lamented 
brother,  J.  M.  Root,  delivered  before 
your  association  a  few  years  ago, 
makes  it  unnecessary  that  I  should 
dwell  upon  the  characters  of  these  pi- 
oneers. 

The  resident  lawyers  above  named 
came  to  this  territory  between  the  per- 
iods of  1820  and  1880,  some  of  them 
soon  after  the  last  named  date.  In  the 
former  of  these  periods  and  after  the 
seat  of  justice  was  established  in  Nor- 
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walk,  the  entire  popolation  was  6,675, 
t>eing  an  average  of  six  and  a  fraction 
to  the  square  mile  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. In  18S0,  the  population  was 
13,841.  an  average  of  twelve  to  the 
square  mile,  while  at  this  date  the 
population  is  about  75,000,  and  an  av- 
erage of  sixty-eight  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  Inasmuch  as  the  promi- 
nent settlonents  were  in  the  northern 
and  central  townships  while  the  bor- 
der townships  contained  very  few  if 
any  people,  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion would  be  much  larger  in  the 
townships  near  the  county  seat  where 
the  contact  between  lawyer  and  client 
would  be  most  frequent.  In  the  de- 
cade I  have  named  above  the  voters 
were  not  at  the  first  over  1,200,  nor  at 
the  last  period  over  2,700.  We  are  to 
remember  that  this  was  the  plastic 
period  of  society — customs,  usage  and 
official  experience  had  not  made  their 
moulds  as  we  find  them  at  this  day, 
when  even  now  legal  counsel  is  so 
often  required. 

The  people  who  came  were  from 
other  States,  the  emigration  was  large 
«nd  rapid,  and  to  such  a  population  it 
was  necessary  that  men  learned  in  the 
law  should  be  upon  the  ground  to  di- 
lect,  advise  and  influence  the  incom- 
ing population,  to  that  course  which 
should  ensure  to  the  great  advantage 
and  real  prosperity  of  the  individual 
and  the  mass. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  respect  due 
to  iite  school  master  and  the  minister 
for  their  power  in  the  elevation  and 
refinement  of  society.  But,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  country  situate  as 
the  Fire  Lands  then  was,  in  the  pro- 
pogation  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  good  government,  and  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  law,  I  assert  that 
no  class  has  ever  had  or  can  have  so 


great  an  influence  as  the  honest,  edu- 
cated, and  courageous  lawyer.  It  was 
precisely  that  kind  of  a  lawyer  that 
found  his  way  here  with  the  sufferers, 
their  friends  and  dependants  who 
came  tontilize  the  compensation  which 
had  been  made  them  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  worthies 
whom  I  named,  nearly  all  of  whom 
having  finished  their  labors  have 
entered  into  rest,  I  would  revere  their 
memories  and  stand  uncovered  before 
their  names,  while  I  render  thanks  to 
God  that  their  unsullied  lives  have 
not  only  been  a  tribute  to  their  npble 
profession,  but  their  public  aims  and 
purposes  have  marked  so  indelibly  the 
community  in  which  they  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

Third— TAe  Officers  and  Practice  of 
Judicial  Courts  .'—Perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  educational  fea- 
ture of  our  jurisprudence  and  judicial 
courts,  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  practical  transaction  and  business 
of  these  tribunals.  The  important 
characteristic  of  our  courts  is  their 
publicity.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  them,  to 
be  present  and  when  not  participating 
as  juror  or  witness  to  bear  the  pro- 
ceedings and  criticise  the  results. 
Whatever  motive,  be  it  curiosity,  or 
personal  interest  that  prompts,  the 
citizens  are  invited  to  witness  the 
course  of  justice  and  learn  the  appli- 
cation of  legal  principles  in  their  own, 
or  their  neighbor's  interests.  In  this 
respect  the  courts  of  this  country  are 
essentially  different  from  those  of 
monarchical  governments,  in  which 
the  judicial  magistrate  owes  his  ap- 
pointment to,  is  dependent  upon,  and 
answerable  to  the  monarch  who  ap- 
pMnted  him.    Even  in  England,  pro- 
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fessing  to  have  her  constitution,  such 
secret  and  arbitrary  courts  as  the  High 
Commission  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth » 
and  the  Star  Chambers  in  the  time 
of  Charles  ist,  were  organizations  to 
do  in  secret  what  the  court  of  the  com- 
mon law  refused  to  do. 

Up  to  the  first  of  this  century,  the 
courts  of  the  European  Continent  had 
no  such  thing  as  the  jury  system,  eith- 
er in  civil  or  criminal  business,  and 
the  public  was  almost  entirely  exclud- 
ed from  participation  or  knowledge  of 
their  proceedings. 

The  organization  of  our  courts,  and 
especially  of  the  courts  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1802,  was  very  largely  com- 
posed of  the  people  of  the  county,  but 
they  were  in  all  legal  questions  under 
the  control  of  the  Judges,  and  the  mis- 
takes arising  from  impulse,  passion, 
or  prejudice,  corrected. 

In  this  admirable  system  of  the  ad- 
judication of  rights  and  redress  of  in- 
juries, except  the  courts  of  England 
and  the  common  law,  we  are  in  ad- 
vance of  any  other  system  known  to 
history.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  probably  reached  its 
highest  excellence  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, whose  volumes  of  digests  and 
pandects,  as  they  are  called,  even  now 
constitute  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  But  the  decisions 
of  the  Roman  Courts,  both  of  law  and 
fact,  were  made  by  a  single  Index  or 
Pretor.  As  a  striking  contrast,  in  the 
Republic  of  Athens,  Pericles,  the  most 


us  no  such  monuments  of  judicial  in- 
vestigations and  learning  as  that  body 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  has 
so  greatly  influenced  the  people  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  modified  the  com- 
mon law.  But  in  the  encomium  upon 
these  courts  the  popular  historian^ 
George  Grote,  says  of  them,  *'In  diffus- 
ing respect  for  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, in  giving  to  every  citizen  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  enforcing  the  former 
and  maintaining  the  latter,  in  impart- 
ing a  sentiment  of  dignity  to  small 
and  poor  men,  through  the  discharge 
of  a  function  exulted  as  well  as  use- 
ful,  in  calling  forth  the  patriotic  sym- 
pathies and  exercising  the  mental  ca- 
pacities of  every  individual,  all  these 
effects  were  produced  in  a  higher  de- 
gree by  the  dikasteries  of  Athens,  than 
could  be  the  case  in  English  or  Amer- 
ican courts." 

Let  me  turn  attention  to  the  organ- 
ization, or  more  particularly  to  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  courts  in 
the  Fire  Lands  territory,  from  181& 
when  the  first  court  was  organized  to 
the  year  1851  when  a  change  was  made. 
Three  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  elected  by  the 
Legislature  from  among  the  people  of 
the  county,  who  held  their  office  for 
the  term  of  seven  years. 

Fifteen  persons  from  the  jurors  se- 
lected by  trustees  of  townships  were 
summoned  at  every  term  of  the  court 
to  inquire  into  offences  committed 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 


illustrious  Statesman  who  gave  laws .    State,  and  twelve  or  more  to  serve  as 


to  the  people,  provided  ten  tribunals, 
each  composed  of  600  judges,  who 
heard  and  decided  between  the  parties. 
In  such  a  body,  passion  and  party  prej- 
udice would  carry  the  day,  and  no  su- 
perior power  existed  to  remedy  the 
evil.    These  courts  have  indeed  left 


jurors,  to  find  the  facts  which  might 
be  in  issue  between  any  litigants.  Be- 
sides the  judges  and  jurors,  witnesses 
were  required  to  be  in  attendance  and 
often  whole  neighborhoods  either  from 
compulsion  or  curiosity  were  present^ 
to  watch  with  vigilance  and  with  In- 
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telligence,  the  conduct  of  every  func- 
tionary, and  to  drink  in  with  eager 
eyes  and  ears  the  knowledge  of  private 
and  public  rights  and  liabilities  which 
these  judicial  contests  and  scenes  were 
calculated  to  impart. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  to 
which  appeals  in  questions  of  fact  or 
writs  of  error  in  matters  of  law  were 
carried,  held  its  sessions  once  in  each 
year  in  the  county.  Here  jurors  and 
witnesses  were  again  summoned  and 
questions  of  la'W,  as  well  as  fact  which 
had  given  rise  to  excited  contests, 
were  liere  renewed,  and  before  this 
higher  tribunal  received  their  final 
solution. 

The  names  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  have  held  that  court 
at  different  times  within  the  limits  of 
this  territory,  are  as  follows  :  Calvin 
Pease,  John  McLean,  Jacob  JJurnet, 
Charles  R.  Sherman,  Peter  Hitchcock, 
Gustavus  Swan,  Reuben  Wood,  John 
C.  Wright,  Joshua  Collett,  Ebenezer 
Lane,  Fredrick  Grimki,  Matthew 
Burchard,  Nathaniel  C.  Reid,  Rufus 
P.  Spaulding,  Wm.  B.  Caldwell,  Ed- 
ward Avery  and  R.  P.  Ranney. 

The  presiding  jud^^es  who  have  been 
commissioned  and  have  held  places  on 
the  bench  of  the  courts  of  Huron  and 
Erie  counties,  are*%s  follows  :  George 
Tod,  Ebenezer  Lane,^David  Higgins, 
Ozias  Bo  wen,  M.  H.  Tllden  and  Eben- 
ezer B.  Sadler.  Three  of  these,  viz  : 
Judges  Lane,  Higgins  and  Sadler,  were 
attorneys  resident  upon  the  territory 
at  the  time  of  their  election.  The  oth- 
ers were  attorneys  resident  in  other 
counties  of  the  district. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  am  furnished  with  the  follow- 
ing lists  of  associate  judges  who  have 
been  commissioned  and  occupied  seats 
upon  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  in  the 


respective  counties  of  Huron  and  Erie 

II  r RON  COUNTY. 

1815, Jabez  Wright 

*•     Stephen  Meeker 

"     Josiah  Strong 

181S, Ezra  Sprague 

1821,  January  20 Timothy  Baker    ' 

1823,  January  24,  Robert  S.  Southgate 

"    December  81. Ezra  Sprague 

1828,  January  28 Timothy  Haker 

1880,  February  20, Fred  W.  Fowler 

1832,  February  6^ John  Turk 

1834,  October  0, Morris  Jackson 

1835,  January  20, Timolliy  Baker 

"    January  2(5, Moses  Farewell 

1837,  February  18,  Benjamin  Summers 

1838,  March  17 G.  W.  Choate 

1842,  January  22, Samuel  Reed 

"    January  22, Albert  G.  Sutton 

1843,  February  17,. . .  -Frederick  Sears 
"    February  17 Ezra  Stewatrt 

1848,  January  5, Fred  Wickham 

1850,  March  C, Samuel  Foot 

**    :March  (>, Seth  C.  Parker 

ERIE  COUNTY. 

1838,  March  17, Moses  Farewell 

"    March  17, Nathan  Strong 

"    March  17, Harvey  W.  Fowler 

1845,  March  17 josiah  Tracy 

1840,  January  24, Chas.  Standart 

1848,  January  13, Zalmuna  Phillips 

"    January  31 John  M.  Tubbs 

1851,  February  20,  Samuel  B.  Caldwell 
There  were  twenty-seven  associate 

judges  who  occupied  the  bench  for  ir- 
regular periods  of  time  between  the 
years  1815  and  1851.  Tlie  longest  con- 
tinued term  was  that  of  Timothy  Ba- 
ker, who  served  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  declined  a  re-election.  The 
list  presents  an  array  of  names,  unex- 
ceptional in  all  the  walks  and  deport- 
ment of  life,  all  of  them  educated  in 
the  business,  with  capacity,  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  equal  to  the 
ranks  of  any  classes  of  men,  they  be- 
came necessarily  students  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  law.  During  that  period, 
probate  and  testamentary  matters  and 
multitudes  of  questions  growing  out 
of  those    relations   became   familiar 
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principles  to  these  judges,  not  only  in 
tliese  questions  but  in  other  legal 
questions,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  they  became  experts.  In  the 
course  of  my  practice  in  these  courts, 
I  have  known  some  of  them  to  render 
decisions  upon  questions  of  law,  and 
give  charges  to  the  jury  in  the  box, 
clear,  lucid,  and  satisfactory  to  the 
litigants  and  their  attorneys.  These 
judges  living  with  the  people  become 
themselves  students  first,  then  teach- 
ers, advisers  and  arbitrators,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  educated. 

The  power  and  responsibility  and 
secret  service  of  the  Grand  Jury  is  an- 
other source  of  teaching  the  principles 
of  \aw,  especially  that  which  relates 
to  crimes  and  offences.  In  the  mon- 
archical system  where  the  crown  ap- 
points its  jury  such  a  power  would  be 
very  dangerous.  In  a  republic  where 
obedience  to  law  is  the  only  guarantee 
of  order,  this  power  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  its  citizens  makes  them  vigi- 
lant and  is  most  beneficent  in  its  op- 
eration. 

Inasmuch  as  no  man  can  be  present- 
-ed  without  the  assent  of  at  least 
twelve  of  his  peers,  every  citizen  guilt- 
less of  offense,  may  rest  in  security. 
He  may  rely  upon  the  solemn  oaths  of 
Jiis  neighbors,— he  may  be  sure  of  im- 
partial inquiry  before  he  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  an  offender, 
l^he  members  of  this  tribunal  recog- 
nize the  individual  security  of  every 
citizen,  not  only  as  against  the  crim- 
inal offender  but  as  against  unwar- 
ranted accusations.  They  are  necess- 
arily in  some  respect  in  place  of  mag- 
istrates and  judges  of  crimes;  now 
there  must  arise  in  such  investigation 
not  only  knowledge  of  what  are  crim- 
inal laws,  but  solemn  thought,  inquiry 


and  the  dignity   and  importance  of 
public  and  private  rights. 

Thefetkture  in  our  practical  juris- 
prudence of  largest  public  importance 
is  w^hat  is  known  as  the  Traverse  or 
trial  Jury.  This  body  is  drawn  from 
the  list  sent  in  at  each  annual  election 
by  the  trustees  of  townships  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Grand  Jury  is  se- 
lected. Twelve  men  at  least,  some- 
times a  much  larger  number  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  attendance  at  each 
term  of  court  for  the  trial  of  issues  of 
fact.  Xo  other  qualification  is  necess- 
ary than  that  these  persons  should  be 
electors  in  their  respective  townships. 
In  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  practice  in  the  Fire  Lands 
district,  I  have  known  many  of  these 
bodies  and  have  almost  uniformly 
found  that  the  jurors  sent  up  to  the 
courts  have  been  of  the  most  prudent, 
intelligent,  and  wise  men  of  their  re- 
spective townships.  Seldom  have  il- 
literate or  unworthy  men  been  found 
among  these  classes.  The  right  of  a 
peremptory  challenge  on  the  part  of 
each  party  litigant,  is  sutficient  gener- 
ally to  winnow  from  the  jury  box  the 
realiy  unworthy,  who  may  happen  to 
be  placed  there.  And  what  a  school 
has  the  jury  trial  been  to  the  men 
obliged  to  do  duty  there  I  What  a 
school  for  patience !  What  a  school 
for  the  subjection  of  passion,  feeling, 
resentment,  and  hasty  conclusions  I 
What  a  school  for  reflection,  analysis 
of  human  conduct,  penetration  to  the 
secret  motives  and  influences  of  men  I 

Before  this  tribunal  witnesses  are 
examined  with  all  the  tests  for  draw- 
ing out  the  truth  of  the  case,  which 
the  experience  and  ingenuity  of  men 
can  produce,  who  are  trained  to  the 
work  and  stimulated  by  all  the  mo- 
tives which  success  or  defeat  can  in- 
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spire,  and  by  the  prejudice  or  convic- 
tion of  falsehood  or  deceit  in  the  wit- 
ness. 

They  listen  to  the  anxious,  earnest 
advocate,  they  are  excited  with  fervid 
oratory,  with  declamation  and  with 
bitter  irony  and  invective.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  honest  cold  logic  of  candor 
and  confidence;  sometimes  the  art  and 
trick  of  the  demagogue.  They  are  men, 
and  moved  with  the  same  impulses  as 
other  men,  not  seldom  carried  away 
with  the  real  or  apparent  injustice  of 
the  case  or  with  the  desire  to  do  equi- 
ty, they  will  rush  to  an  inconsiderate 
verdict.  But  generally  they  turn  with 
reverence  to  the  impartial  judge  who 
from  the  bench  lays  down  in  simple 
and  plain  terms,  the  principles  of  right, 
which  are  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
these  form  the  subject  of  their  inquiry 
and  deliberation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  responsibility 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  jury,  is  it- 
self almost  overwhelming.  The  life 
of  a  human  being  may  be  trembling  in 
the  balance,  often  the  liberty  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  the  pangs  of  irretriev- 
able disgrace,  the  desolations  of  brok- 
en and  dishonored  hearths  and  homes, 
await  their  solemn  verdicts.  Some- 
times the  rights  of  property,  wealth 
amounting  to  many  times  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  the  whole  array,  rais- 
ing one  to  affluence  or  condemning  an- 
other to  hopeless  poverty  rests  upon 
their  return. 

A  whole  community  sometimes 
waits  with  breathless  interest  the  ac- 
tion of  these  twelve  men.  They  stand, 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion. The  issue  which  for  days  or 
weeks  was  before  them  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  extended,  interest- 
ed, vigilant  jury  of  the  whole  country 
who  have  scanned  the  testimony  and 


are  prepared  to  condemn  or  acquit. 
The  gauntlet  of  public  opinion  they 
can  not  escape. 

In  the  Grecian  tribunals  of  000,  the 
responsibility  was  lost  amid  the  mul- 
titude. But  the  twelve  men  in  our 
courts  who  have  decided  the  one  way 
or  another,  may  be  paraded  in  the 
newspaper  or  more  likely  be  in  the 
mouths  of  the  multitude,  the  objects 
of  praise  on  the  one  hand,  or  scorn 
and  derision  on  the  other. 

The  eminent  statesman  and  lawyer, 
Edward  Livingston,  in  the  preface  of 
his  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, a  work  which  Judge  Story  pro- 
nounces of  singular  acuteness  and 
precision,  in  a  panegyric  which  he 
makes  of  a  jury  trial,  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "Another  advantage  of  render- 
ing this  mode  of  trial  obligatory,  is, 
that  it  diffuses  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation among  every  rank  of  citi- 
zens; it  is  a  school  of  which  every  jury 
that  is  impanelled  is  a  separate  class^ 
where  the  dictates  of  the  law  and  the 
consequences  of  disobedience  are  prac- 
tically taught.  The  frequent  exercise 
of  their  important  functions,  more- 
over, gives  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  not  only  becoming  the  charac- 
ter of  a  free  citizen,  but  adds  to  his 
private  happiness.  Every  time  he  is 
called  to  act  in  this  capacity  he  must 
feel  that  though  placed  in  the  hum- 
blest station,  he  is  yet  the  guardian  of 
the  life,  the  libeity,  the  reputation  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  against  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  that  while  his 
plain  understanding  has  been  found 
the  best  refuge  for  innocence,  his  in- 
corruptible integrity  is  pronounced  a 
sure  pledge  that  guilt  will  not  escape. 
A  State  whose  most  obscure  citizens 
are  thus  individually  elevated  to  per- 
form these  august  functions,  who  are 
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alterniitely  the  defenders  of  the  injur- 
ed, the  dread  of  the  guilt}%  the  vigil- 
ant .  guardians  of  the  Constitution, 
without  whose  consent  no  punishment 
can  be  inflicted,  no  disgrace  incurred, 
who  can  bj-  their  voice  arrest  the  blow 
of  oppression  and  direct  the  hand 
where  to  strike,  such  a  State  can  nev- 
er sink  into  oppression." 

In  the  same  strain  the  author  I 
have  before  quoted,  Mr.  Grote  says  : 
•'That  before  the  dikastery  of  Athens. 
a  delinquent  indicted  for  a  State  of- 
fence, having  only  a  private  accused 
to  contend  against,  with  equal  power 
of  summoning  witnesses,  and  procur- 
ing friends  to  speak  for  him,  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  fair  trial  than 
anywhere  except  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  better  than  he 
would  have  had  in  England  down  to 
the  17th  Century." 

He  further  says  :  "But  whatever 
mav  have  been  their  defects  as  judi- 
cial  instruments,  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought  and  speech  their  ey.icacy  was 
unparalleled  in  Athenian  society." 

"The  public  and  frequent  dikaster- 
les,  constituted  by  Pericles,  opened  to 
the  Athenian  mind  precisely  that  ca- 
reer of  improvement  which  was  best 
suited  to  its  natural  aptitude  :  they 
were  essential  to  the  development  of 
that  demand,  out  of  which  grew  not 
only  Grecian  oratory,  but  also  the 
speculative,  moral  and  political  phi- 
losophy, and  the  didactic  analysis  of 
rhetoric  and  grammar,  wliich  long 
survived  after  Grecian  creative  genius 
had  passed  away." 

I  am  tempted  even  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing tedious  to  give  one  more  illustra- 
tion of  my  theme  from  tlie  ablest  and 
fairest  of  all  foreign  critics  who  have 
written  upon  the  institutions  of  this 
Kepublic.    M.  De  Tocqueville  in  his 


able  and  philosophical  work  Democra- 
cy in  America,  on  tlie  subject  of  the 
jury  system  of  the  country  says  :  "The 
jury,  especially  the  civil  jury,  serves 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  a 
country  with  a  part  of  the  qualities  of 
a  judge.  It  spreads  among  all  classes 
a  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  law ; 
it  teaches  them  the  practice  of  equita- 
ble dealing.  Each  man  in  judging  his 
neighbor  thinks  that  lie  may  be  judg- 
ed in  his  turn.  It  teaches  every  man 
not  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  his  own  acts,  and  this 
gives  a  manly  character,  without 
which  there  is  no  political  virtue.  It 
clothes  every  citizen  with  a  kind  of 
magisterial  ofUce;  it  makes  all  feel 
that  they,  have  duties  to  fulfil  towards 
society  and  tliat  they  take  part  in  its 
government;  it  forces  men  to  occupy 
tliemselves  with  something  else  than 
tiieir  own  affairs,  and  thus  combats 
that  individual  seltishness  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  rust  of  society. 

"But  moreover,"  says  this  statesman 
and  philosopher,  "it  is  one  great  in- 
strument for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  its  greatest  advantage. 
It  is  a  school  in  which  admission  is 
free  and  always  open,  which  each  ju- 
ror enters  to  be  instructed  in  his  legal 
rights,  when  he  engages  in  daily  com- 
munication with  the  most  accomplish- 
ed and  enlightened  of  the  upper  class- 
es, where  the  laws  are  taught  him  in 
a  practical  manner,  and  are  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  his  apprehension 
by  the  efforts  of  the  advocates,  the  in- 
struction of  the  Judge  and  the  very 
passions  of  the  parties  in  the  cause." 
Hence  says  De  Toequeville,  "I  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means 
that  society  can  employ  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses." 

I  have  thus  my  fellow  citizens  en- 
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deavored  to  glean  out  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  your  favored  land  some  of  the 
elements    and    circumstances    which 
have    contributed    to   your    present 
j^eatness,  your  peace,  your  culture, 
your-   wealth.    What    colony,    what 
State,  can  show  such  marvellous  and 
undisturbed   prosperity,  such    order, 
auch  refinement,  such  education,  as 
characterizes  the  Fire  Lands  of  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve.    While 
I   recognize   gratefully    all     human- 
itarian and  religious  influences  I  place 
foremost    among    the    agencies   that 
have  produced  this  result,  your  Judi- 
cial tribunals  and  their  Jurisprudence. 
They  have  ever  been  near  to  protect 
your  dearest  interests  from  the  very 
moment  they  had  an  existence  upon 
this  soil.    They  have  lieen  your  pro- 
tection, your  teachers,  your   guides. 
With  paternal  tenderness  their  arms 
have  surrounded,  but  have  laid  no 
burden    upon    you.    With    sleepless 
watch  and  vigil  they  have  hovered 
about  you  by  day  and  by  night.    In- 
sensibly you  have  been  leaning  upon 
them  for  support.    There  is  a  debt  of 
gratitude  continually  due  for  this  ever 
present  protecting  power. 
While  the  Judicial  tribunals  shall 


preserve  their  purity  and  their  inde- 
pendence, no  political  convulsion,  no 
tumult  of  people,  no  change  of  govern- 
ment, or  dynasty,  can  take  from  you 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
the  means  of  protecting  and  defending 
them,  M'hich  are  your  inalienable 
rights. 

Bearing  always  in  mind,  that  these 
tribunals,  their  oflicers,  judges  and  ju- 
rors are  drawn  from  the  people,  that 
the  child  of  the  poorest  and  obscurest 
may  hold  in  his  hands  in  some  way 
the  disposition  of  these  inalienable 
rights,  with  what  watchful  care 
should  public  and  [jrivate  virtue  be 
fostered,  how  thoroughly  should  edu- 
cation be  diffused  among  the  people, 
how  deeply  engraved  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  should  be  the  doctrines  and 
sanctions  of  religion  !  The  stream  will 
be  no  purer  than  are  the  fountains 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Public  virtue 
will  produce  pure  and  faithful,  and 
honest  public  servants.  An  ignorant, 
depraved  and  dissolute  society,  will 
send  forth  dishonest  and  corrupt  pub- 
lic servants — 

Eternal  Vigilance  ls  the  Price 
OF  Liberty. 
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BY  I.  F.  MACK,  ESQ^,  OF  SANDUSKY,  O. 


PRELUDE. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  intro- 
duce an  address  on  any  subject  with  a 
prelude.  It  may  be  that  this  fashion 
was  copied  from  the  great  English 
poet  the  products  of  whose  genius 
have  for  so  many  years  delighted 
thoughtful  men.  Three  years  ago  a 
Boston  lecturer  adopted  it,  and  it  will 
l>e  now  a  reasonable  excuse  for  intro- 
ducing the  address  I  have  to  offer 
with  a  few  thoughts  on  common  hon- 
esty in  modern  politics.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  and  will  read  to  you  a  letter  I 
lately  received  from  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  paper  published  in  Ohio,  but  I 
am  happy  to  say  not  on  the  Fire  Lands 
of  the  Western  Beserve.  As  an  act  of 
courtesy  I  omit  names  and  places  in 
reading  this  letter,  and  only  remark 
that  it  is  an  appeal  to  me  as  editor  of 
a  public  journal  to  advocate  the  nom- 
ination by  a  State  Convention  for  a 
prominent  State  office  of  a  man  I  nev- 
er saw,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  and 
whose  nomination  and  election  for 
aught  I  know  might  be  a  serious  ca- 
lamity to  the  public.  In  this  letter  I 
am  asked,  for  the  small  fee  of  two 
dollars,  the  amount  enclosed,  to  "puff," 


(that  is  the  word  used)  a  man  I  know 
nothing  about.  Should  I  pocket  the 
two  dollars  and  do  the  work  required? 
It  would  be  an  easy  job  to  do  so.  The 
usual  form  of  puffery  would  be  satis- 
factory, and  the  two  dollars  would  be 
mine.  Is  it  not  about  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this  form  of  dishonesty  in  poll* 
tics  ?  The  public  journal  is  only  val- 
uable to  you  and  to  me  as  it  speaks 
the  truth,  as  it  reflects  public  opinion^ 
as  it  acts  independently.  If  it  can  be 
bought  as  we  buy  wheat  and  corn,  su- 
gar and  coffee,  then  it  ceases  to  be  of 
the  slightest  value.  If  the  editors  of 
our  newspapers  are  to  "puff*'  men  sole- 
ly for  a  money  fee,  if  their  editorial 
opinions  are  to  become  mere  mer- 
chandise, if  any  candidate  can  secure 
their  good  will  for  money,  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  bad  men  will  not 
be  nominated  and  elected  to  office  ? 
There  is  a  popular  notion  that  news- 
paper men  can  be  bought,  that  their 
opinions  of  men  and  measures  are  iu 
the  market,  that  the  highest  bidder 
can  buy  their  influence,  that  a  fee 
will  secure  their  support  for  office. 
Let  a  protest  be  here  and  now  entered 
against  this  theory.    It  is  not  true.   It 
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may  be,  as  an  exception  that  a  piece 
of  gold  can  buy  political  or  social 
standing  in  the  public  prints,  but  the 
exception  only  strengthens  the  rule 
that  our  newspaper  men  are  too  inde- 
pendent to  barter  their  opinions  for 
money.    And  a  great  change  for  the 
better  has  been  introduced  into  the 
management  of  the  press  witiiin  the 
past  dozen  years,  and  this  change  is 
making  rapid  progress  until  I  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  no  reputable  journalist  will  con- 
sent to  speak  either  well  or  ill  of  any 
man  for  money.    What  we  need  now 
is  less  trade  and  barter  in  politics,  and 
more  common  honesty  and  self  respect 
among  office  holders  and  office  seekers. 
The  press  has  the  power  to  enforce 
the  popular   demand,  and  it  should 
not,  through  fear  or  favor,  hesitate  to 
oppose  any  man  seeking  its  support 
by  offers  of  money  or  patronage.    If 
we  canDOt  have  an  independent  and 
honest  press,  we  need  not  expect  hon- 
esty in  public  office. 

And  while  the  press  owes  this  duty 
to  the  public,  the  people  themselves 
are  bound  to  insist  on  its  fulfillment. 
We  have  at  every  election  evidences 
of  the  corrupt  use  of  money  to  influ- 
ence voters,  debauch  the  public  con- 
science, and  destroy  the  value  of  free 
suffrage.  It  has  come  to  this  that  no 
poor  man  need  attempt  to  run  for  of- 
fice in  close  districts.  If  he  does  he  is 
sure  to  be  defeated.  He  may  have 
talents,  may  have  fitness,  may  be  rec- 
ognized as  every  way  worthy  of  the 
honor,  but  if  he  lacks  money  and  a 
willingness  to  use  it,  he  stands  no 
show  whatever  of  success  at  the  polls. 
If  you  who  are  poor  men  doubt  it,  try 
it  yourselves.  A  thousand  dollars 
shrewdly  used  in  a  contest  in  my  own 
city  will  turn  it  one  way  or  the  other. 


The  demoralization  will  be  complete. 
What  have  we  not  seen  in  our  own 
section  within  the  past  dozen  years  ? 
In  every  locality  we  have  a  floating 
vote  that  is  in  the  open  market  and 
the  highest  bidder  takes  the  spoils.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  within  a  dozen 
years  in  this  Congressional  district 
more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars,  a 
dollar  to  a  voter,  were  used  in  a  single 
contest.  Is  there  to  be  no  end  to  the 
commission  of  this  crime  against  hon- 
est voters  ?  Are  poor  and  worthy 
men  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing us  by  the  corrupt  use  of  money  ? 
Is  suffrage  a  humbug  ?  Cannot  hon- 
est men  and  an  honest  press  call  a  halt 
and  demand  a  reform  ? 

WALTER  F.  STONE,  WM.  G.    LANE,  JO- 
SEPH M.  ROOT,  AND  COOPER  K. 
WATSON. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  proper  of 
my  address  before  your  Society.  With- 
in a  period  of  eight  years  the  Fire 
Lands  have  lost  four  well  known 
members  of  the  bar  of  Sandusky.  Two 
of  them  had  reached  old  age  and  two 
of  them  had  barely  passed  middle  life 
when  they  died.  Walter  F.  Stone  was 
the  first  to  go.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  Wm.  G.  Lane,  who  had  succeeded 
him  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Erie  county.  Then  Joseph 
M.  Root  died ;  and  last,  but  a  year  ago, 
Cooper  K.  Watson,  who  had  succeed- 
ed Judge  Lane  on  the  bench,  was  call- 
ed away.  I  have  selected  these  four 
lawyers  as  types  of  pioneer  life.  I 
knew  them  personally,  and  my  rela- 
tions with  them  were  always  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  friendly  nature. 
Permit  me  first  to  give  brief  biograph-  , 
leal  sketches  of  them  and  then  a  short 
analysis  of  the  character  of  each  of 
these  celebrated  men  and  pioneers. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OY  MR.  STONE. 

Walter  Freeman  Stone  was  born  in 
Strongsville,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1822,  his 
parents  who  were  Vermonters,  having 
settled  there  at  an  early  day.  His 
boyhood  was  spent  at  school,  princi- 
pally at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law.  On  attaining  his  majority  he 
entered  a  law  office  at  Cleveland,  and, 
after  a  year's  study,  in  1845  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  city.  In  1846 
he  went  to  Sandusky  and  opened  an 
office  in  connection  with  A.  W.  Hen- 
dry. He  continued  to  practice,  up  to 
fall  of  1805,  when  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1870,  serving 
as  such  until  the  fall  of  1872,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Wm.  H. 
West.  In  1873  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  term,  and  continued  to 
serve  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
up  to  the  day  of  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  August,  1874,  when  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Hop- 
ing to  prolong  his  life  by  a  change  of 
climate,  he  went  to  California  soon 
after  the  October  election,  but  failed 
to  find  the  relief  he  had  anticipated 
and  gradually  declined  until  death 
came  to  end  his  sufferings  on  Wednes- 
day, December  23d,  1874.  While  in  the 
practice  of  law  at  Sandusky  he  was 
repeatedly  called  on  to  occupy  local 
places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
served  for  several  years  on  the  Board 
of  Education.  He  was  married  to  Cor- 
delia A.  Hitchcock,  then  a  resident  of 
Sandusky,  in  1851.  His  widow  still 
resides  at  Sandusky,  and  also  his  three 
children,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 


BIOGRAPnY   OF  WM.  G.  LANE. 

Wm.  Griswold  Lane,  was  born  at 
Norwalk,  Huron  county,  on  the  12th 
day  of  February,  1824.  His  father 
was  a  noted  man  in  his  time,  as  a  law- 
yer  and  jurist,  and  ranked  high  in  his 
profession.  Wm.  G.  was  sent  to  a  boy's 
school  at  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
when  twielve  years  of  age,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  college.  One  of  his  school 
fellows  at  Middletown  was  R.  B. 
Hayes,  since  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  personally  well  known  to 
the  people  of  the  Fire  Lands.  At  fif- 
teen years  of  age  Mr.  Lane  was  ma- 
triculated at  Yale  where  he  graduated 
in  1844.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Harv- 
ard law  school,  where  he  remained  one 
year.  While  he  was  at  Yale  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Sandusky,  and  the  lad 
remained  at  home  for  a  year  after 
leaving  Harvard.  In  1846  he  was  sent 
to  Germany,  and  there  studied  law  a 
year  at  Berlin.  On  his  return  from 
Germany  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
and  became  associated  with  his  fath- 
er in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the 
firm  being  known  as  £.  Lane  &  Son. 
Subsequently  Walter  F.  Stone  became 
a  member  of  the  firm.  His  father  was 
soon  thereafter  elected  to  the  Supreme 
bench.  Wm.  G.  Lane  continued  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  in  1873,  when  he 
was  elected  to  succeed  Walter  F. 
Stone  as  Judge  of  Common  Pleas. 

He  died  after  a  lingering  illness  on 
the  2Sth  of  October,  1877,  aged  62 
years,  8  months  and  16  days,  leaving  a 
wife  and  four  children. 

3IR.  root's  biography. 

Joseph  M.  Root  was  born  in  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  October  lOth,  1807^ 
and  died  at  Sandusky,  April  7th,  1879. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Huron  coun- 
ty in  1829.    In  1840  he  was  elected  to 
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the  State  Senate,  and  served  one  term. 
In  1844  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
again  in  1846  and  again  in  1848.    In 
1852  he  abandoned  the  Whig  party 
and  supported  John  P.  Hale,  the  can- 
didate of  thlB  Liberty  party,  for  Presi- 
dent.   He  was  in  at  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a 
Lincoln    elector   in    1860.    President 
Lincoln  appointed  him  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
OhiQ,  from  which  position  he  was  re- 
moved by  President  Johnson.   In  1869 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
from  this  district,  the  district  in  that 
year   having  two  representatives  in 
that  body.    In  1873  he  accepted  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  Erie  coun- 
ty for  Member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  was  elected  over  A. 
W.  Hendry,  the  Republican  candidate. 
He  opposed  the  constitution  finally 
submitted  by  the  Convention  to  the 
people,  and  was  greatly  pleased  when 
it  was  rejected  at  the  polls.    In  1875 
he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Probate  Judge  of  Erie  county  and  was 
defeated  by  E.  M.  Culver.    His  wife 
and  one  daughter  died  before  him,  and 
he  left  four  children,  all  daughters, 
one  of   them  the  wife  of  Chas.  W. 
Dyer,  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin. 

MK«  WATSON'S  BIOGRAPHY. 

Cooper  K.  Watson  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson county,  Kentucky,  June  18th, 
1810.  In  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed 
tb  a  tailor,  and  having  served  his 
time,  started  in  business  for  himself. 
He  had  a  natural  love  of  books  and  ' 
soon  abandoned  his  needle  to  study 
law,  and  when  28  years  of  age  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Four  years  he  served  as  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  Marion  county.  When  his 


service  there  expired  he  moved  to  Fre- 
mont, where  he  practiced  his  profes* 
sion  eight  years.  In  1850  he  moved  to 
Tiffin,  and  in  1854  he  was  elected  as  a 
Free  Boiler  to  Congress.  He  was  not 
re-elected  and  again  returned  to  the 
practice  of  the  law.  In  1870  he  made 
Norwalk  his  home,  where  he  resided 
until  1874,  when  he  went  to  Sandusky. 
On  the  retirement  of  Judge  Lane 
from  the  Common  Pleas  bencli  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hayes  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  at  the  following  elec- 
tion, running  ahead  of  his  ticket  in 
every  county  of  the  district. 

In  1836  he  married  Caroline  S.  Dur- 
kee,  of  Zanesville,  who  still  survives. 
He  left  four  children,  three  d:iughters 
and  one  son. 

MR.  store's  character. 

The  most  even  character  of  the  four 
under  discussion  was  that  of  Walter 
F.  Stone.  There  was  a  gentleness  tliat 
was  almost  feminine  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  that  trait  developed  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man always^  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  as  well  as  social  life.  Al- 
ways a  kind  husband  and  father ;  nev- 
er given  to  ill-will  towards  even  his 
opponents;  scrupulously  attentive  to 
the  requirements  of  polite  society; 
modest  and  unassuming  in  his  bear- 
ing,  Mr.  Stone  came  nearer  being  a 
model  man  than  we  often  meet.  He 
was  a  safe  lawyer;  not  given  to  stir- 
ring up  strife  for  the  sake  of  a  fee, 
and  when  called  to  the  bench  he  prov- 
ed a  just  judge.  If  he  lacked  in  any- 
thing it  was  positiveness  and  aggres- 
sive force.  If  nature  had  injected  in- 
to him  a  trace  of  Joseph  M.  Root's 
combativeness,  Mr.  Stone  would  have 
been  the  gainer,  and  Mr.  Root  would 
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have  been '•beftetitto4  by  the  change. 
His  death  was' a  serious  loss  to  the 
bench.  He  had  reached  the  acme  of 
his  ambition  when  on  the  Supreme 
bench,  and  he  was  well  fitted  for  the 
place.  He  was  an  indifferent  politi- 
cian, and  what  was  done  for  him  was 
accomplished  by  those  who  apprecia- 
ted his  worth  and  knew  that  he  would 
do  honor  to  their  judgment.  Unlike 
Mr.  Root,  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  and 
in  the  stirring  times  when  Mr.  Root 
was  in  Congress  Mr.  Stone  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

MR.  lane's  character. 

What  a  combination  of  diffidence, 
mental  strength,  fidelity  to  the  highest 
duty,  patience  and  courage  we  had  in 
Wm.  G.  Lane.  Hfs  diffidence  amount- 
ed to  well  nigh  a  doubt  of  his  own 
ability  to  accomplish  results  his 
friends  knew  he  could  accomplish 
without  serious  effort.  If  there  is  any 
significance  in  bumpology,  there  could 
have  been  no  bump  of  self-esteem  on 
Mr.  Lane's  head;  and  the  phrenolo- 
gists tell  us  that  a  certain  portion  of 
self-esteem  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success  in  this  world.  One  of  the 
brightest  traits  in  his  character  was 
his  sincerity,  coupled  with  unques- 
tioned purity  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  evil  there  is  in  this  world  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  probably 
never  realized  how  vile  men  can  be 
and  how  vile  many  of  his  acquaintan- 
ces were.  He  had  patience,  as  was 
shown  during  his  many  months  of 
physical  suffering,  and  he  had  cour- 
age, too,  not  the  courage  that  nerves  a 
man  to  fight  with  his  fists,  nor  the 
courage  that  prompted  men  to  face 
the  cannon's  mouth,  but  the  courage 
to  do  right  under  all  circumstances. 


Of  his  mental  strength  I  have  heard 
but  one  opinion,  and  those  intimate 
with  him  ascribed  to  him  talents  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  practice  of  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try makes  the  practitioner  an  attorney, 
an  advocate  and  a  counsellor  all  in 
one.  Mr.  Lane  was  not  an  advocate, 
nor  a  lawyer  as  that  term  is  under- 
stood in  the  English  courts.  He  was 
fitted  by  habit,  training,  taste  and 
mental  ability  to  be  a  counsellor.  Had 
he  taken  to  the  church  as  a  profession 
he  would  not  have  been  at  home  in 
the  pulpit,  but  in  the  lecture  room  or 
the  theological  seminary.  Had  he  en- 
gaged in  trade,  he  could  not  have  sold 
dry  goods  or  hardware.  He  would 
have  drifted  naturally  into  the  inner 
counting  room  of  the  establishment  to 
sit  there  and  direct  some  active  part- 
ner or  clerk  what  to  do.  In  the  legal 
profession  he  belonged  in  the  office,  to 
advise  some  talkative  fellow,  some 
cunning  advocate  what  the  law  was, 
how  it  bore  on  the  case,  and  what  re- 
lation it  had  to  the  facts.  He  was, 
without  doubt  the  wisest  counsellor 
we  ever  had  at  our  bar.  Then  be  was 
a  student.  He  absorbed  books  and 
opinions  and  ideas;  he  knew  what 
wise  judges  had  decided;  he  had  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  equities  of 
a  controversy.  As  a  judge  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  civil  suits.  In  criminal 
proceedings  he  leaned  too  much  to 
mercy,  and  was  disposed  to  be  too  len- 
ient with  those  convicted  before  him. 
Mr.  Lane  was  a  son  of  the  Fire  Lands 
and  he  came  of  an  honored  and  hon- 
orable race.  He  was  still  a  young 
man  at  his  death,  and  no  loss  has  been 
more  universally  mourned  by  our  peo- 
ple. 

MR.  root's  character. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Root  was  so 
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peculiar  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze 
it  and  do  him  justice.  That  he  was 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  honest  in 
his  dealings,  brave  to  a  fault,  is  un- 
questioned. Yet  he  was  not  personal- 
ly loved  by  many  of  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  prejudices 
were  too  intense  to  make  him  an 
agreable  social  companion.  To  disa- 
gree with  him  was  to  excite  his  wrath 
and  draw  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
Tet  he  could  be  exceedingly  enter- 
taining when  so  disposed,  and  when 
with  those  who  knew  his  real  worth 
and  appreciated  his  manly  fight  for 
human  rights,  he  was  a  most  satisfac- 
tory companion.  That  he  had  talent 
of  a  high  order  cannot  be  questioned. 
Unfortunately  he  lacked  the  early 
mental  training  that  takes  off  the  edg- 
es, and  labored  all  his  life  under  that 
serious  disadvantage.  Mr.  Root  was 
not  a  great  lawyer.  I  doubt  if  he  could 
be  called  a  safe  lawyer.  He  had  no 
love  for  law  books.  He  trusted  to  his 
instincts,  to  his  power  as  a  talker,  to 
his  ability  to  bulldoze  courts,  juries, 
witnesses  and  opposing  counsel.  He 
was  wholly  unmethodical  in  his  busi- 
ness ways,  and  no  man  can  make  a 
great  success  at  the  bar,  nor  in  any 
profession  or  pursuit  who  lacks  me- 
thodical habits.  Had  he  been  a  close 
student  in  early  life,  had  he  kept  out 
of  politics,  had  he  polished  up,  toned 
down,  and  cultivated  the  amenities,  of 
life,  he  might  have  made  a  great  law- 
yer. But  the  nature  of  the  man  was 
foreign  to  all  that,  and  he  never  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  profession. 
He  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
place  on  the  bench.  Called  to  decide 
between  conflicting  interests  and  ren- 
der an  impartial  decision,  he  would 
have  taken  sides  before  the  ease  had 
been  f  Airly  presented,  and  the  appeals 


of  ceunsel  would  have  been  utterly 
useless.  Mr.  Boot  should  have  been 
kept  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  had  a  taste  for  the  life  he  led  there. 
He  was  adapted  to  the  work,  and  he 
was  retired  just  as  the  great  war  for 
human  rights  was  being  squarely  be- 
gun. From  1850,  when  he  left  the 
House,  to  1860  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  legislation  that  called  for 
the  pluck  that  such  men  as  he  possess- 
ed. Jeff.  Davis,  Bob  Toombs  and  their 
fellows  could  not  bluff  Joseph  M. 
Root,  and  I  count  it  a  misfortune,  not 
to  him  alone  but  to  the  cause  for 
which  he  did  such  excellent  work, 
that  he  was  retired  to  private  life. 

In  1854  he  hoped  for  a  return  to  his 
old  place,  and  the  disappointment 
soured  his  after  life  and  brought  out 
more  prominently  his  worse  side. 

It  can  be  said  to  his  credit  that  in 
all  his  long  careex,  some  twelve  years 
of  which  were  passed  in  the  public 
service,  he  was  never  accused  of  dis- 
honesty, and  no  scandal  was  fastened 
to  his  good  name.  Now  that  he  is 
dead  those  of  us  who  knew  him,  even 
those  who  disliked  him,  can  agree  that 
he  possessed  elements  of  greatness, 
that  he  had  a  sturdy,  honest  character, 
and  did  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  do  for  human  rights.  His 
failings,  his  weaknesses,  his  uncon- 
genial ways  we  can  hide  in  the  shadow 
of  his  better  self. 

MR.  WATSON'8  CHARA(^TKR. 

Cooper  K.  Watson  was  a  cordial  hat- 
er of  shams,  and  he  could  consistent- 
ly be.  There  was  no  humbug  in  his 
composition.  He  had  his  weaknesses, 
and  they  were  not,  as  he  knew  him- 
self, excusable,  but  there  was  no  sham 
about  him,  nor  a  shadow  of  dishon- 
esty.   He  never  talked  one  way  and 
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thought  another.  He  could  forgive 
any  failing  rather  than  lack  of  sincet- 
ity,  and  if  tie  came  in  contact  with 
shams  in  public  life  or  at  the  bar,  his 
explosions  of  wratti  were  sublime.  In 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  his 
neighbors  and  friends  he  was  uniform- 
ly gentle,  polite  and  interesting. 

He  possessed  legal  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  Rufus  P.  Eanney,  to- 
day the  ablest  lawyer  probably  in 
Northern  Ohio,  and  without  a  supe- 
rior anywhere,  once  remarked  that  he 
regarded  Cooper  K.  Watson  as  the 
ablest  lawyer  north  of  the  National 
road.  The  praise  was  not  overdrawn. 
He  combined,  as  few  lawyers  ever 
liave,  striking  talents  before  a  jury,  in 
jkddresses  to  the .  courts,  in  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  courts,  and  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  intricate  rules  and 
modes  of  practice.  The  cause  he  ad- 
vocated must  be  very  weak  if  he  fail- 
ed to  win,  and  he  was  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  given  to  encouraging 
litigation  that  he  might  fleece  a  client. 

Mr.  Watson,  although  more  or  less 
engaged  in  it  from  his  early  manhood, 
was  not  adapted  to  politics.  He  was 
too  outspoken  in  his  criticisms  of  men 
to  make  a  success  of  the  trade  of  poli- 
tics. He  served  one  term  in  the  House 
•of  Representatives,  but  left -no  special 
mark.  His  right  place  was  on  the 
bench,  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that 
he  did  not  reach  it  until  his  life  was 
nearly  spent.  Had  he  been  elected  to 
the  bench  twenty-five  years  earlier, 
and  been  kept. there,  he  would  have 
made  a  brilliant  reputation.  It  is  per- 
haps  impossible  for  a  i^ian  who  has 
devoted  fortv  vears  of  his  life  to  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  rid  himself  of 
the  habit,  when  on  the  bench,  of  argu- 


ing the  merits  of  the  case  for  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  I  count  it  good  poli- 
cy, better  for  litigants  and  for  the 
State,  to  elevate  younger  men  than  is 
our  wont  to  judicial  offices.  They 
grow  into  the  habit  of  being  judicial- 
ly impartial,  cease  to  be  partisans,  and 
become  judges  when  they  cease  to  be 
advocates.  As  a  judge,  Mr.  Watson 
was  very  severe  in  the  sentence  of 
criminals,  perhaps  as  much  too  severe 
as  Judge  Lane  was  too  lenient.  Yet 
he  had  certain  positive  convictions  as 
to  his  duty  in  dealing  with  criminals 
that  he  had  formed  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Having  been  criticised  on 
one  occastoD  for  giving  a  long  sen- 
tence to  a  man  convicted  of  burglar- 
izing a  private  residence,  lie  gave 
these  reasons  for  being  severe  :  He 
held  that  the  intent  to  break  into  an 
occupied  house  carried  with  it  the  in- 
tent to  commit  murder  if  murder  was 
necessary  to  make  the  robberry  suc- 
cessful. So  he  would  give  the  house- 
breaker a  more  severe  punishment 
than  he  would  the  man  who  had  de- 
frauded by  forgery,  even  where  the 
amount  stolen  from  the  house  was  far 
less  than  the  amount  secured  by  the 
forgery.  And  the  principle  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  Mr.  Watson  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  he  retained  in  a  re- 
markable degree  his  mental  vigor  up 
to  his  last  illness.  Had  he  been  as 
true  always  to  himself  as  he  was  to 
his  friends;  had  he  held  a. firmer  grip 
on  his  own  naturally  strong  passions ; 
in  fine,  had  he  not  given  way  at  one 
•  period  of  his  life  to  unwise  indulgence, 
he  would  have  been  wiser,  happier, 
more  successful,  and  probably  to-day 
been  alive  and  well.  But  bis  faults  I 
drop.  His  virtues,  his  love  of  truth, 
his  sterling  regard  for  the  rights  of 
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otbeiB,  his  abhorrence  of  shams,  his 
«ctraordinary  talents,  all  these  come 
to  the  front  to  hide  whatevei*  failings 
be  may  have  had.  Bom  poor,  forced 
to  struggle  with  poverty  in  early  life, 
having  few  opportunities  for  improve- 
meot,  he  was  compelled  to  make  him- 
self, and  he  did  not  make  a  failure. 
He  was  one  of  the  closest  students  I 
«¥er  knew.  He  read  books,  law,  the- 
ology, poetry,  history,  romance,  and 
science  greedily,  remembered  what  he 
read,  and  made  it  useful,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  as  brief  form  as  possible,  and 
without  desiring  to  overdraw  the  pic- 
ture, I  have  sought  to  photograph  on 
paper  the  lives  and  characters  of  four 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
Fire  Lands.  Each  deserves  a  tribute 
from  your  Society  to  his  life  and 
worth,  and  to  have  a  place  among  the 
already  long  list  of  noble  men  who 
have  passed  away  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Fire  Lands. 

I  have  presented  these  four  men  as 
types  of  pioneer  life.  But  one  of  them 
was  born  on  the  Fire  Lands,  yet  all  of 
them  worked  out  their  destinies  in 
this  end  of  the  Western  Reserve  and 
were  pioneers  in  Ohio.  I  have  select- 
ed them  from  the  bar  as  samples  of 
honest  men  to  be  found  in  a  profes- 
sion popularly  believed  to  contain  its 
foil  share  of  dishonest  men.  They 
were  a  credit  to  tlieir  profession.  They 
did  a  good  work  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  we  shall  find  men 
to  make  the  places  they  filled,  good.  I 
have  dealt  strongly  on  the  fact  that 
they  were  regarded  as  honest  men. 
The  time  presses  for  the  setting  up  of 
honesty  as  essential  to  the  highest  and 


most  honorable  success  in  life.  Its 
possessor  may  be  outstripped  in  the 
race  for  wealth,  may  be  left  behind  as 
a  seeker  of  political  and  civil  honors, 
but  when  the  end  does  come,  as  it 
surely  will  to  all .  of  us,  the  honest 
man  will  have  the  supreme  satisfac- 
tion of  having  lived  the  nobler  life 
and  attained  the  more  honorable  dis- 
tinction. It  is  time  to  appeal  to  young 
men  to  make  integrity  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  character ;  to  urge  it  on 
them  as  of  more  value  than  houses 
and  lands,  than  stocks  and  bonds.  We 
see  great  fortunes  made  in  trade  and 
speculation.  Our  railroad  magnates, 
our  bankers  and  brokers,  stock  gam- 
blers and  Star  Route  swindlers  are 
rolling  in  wealth  and  growing  richer, 
but  when  the  final  account  is  made 
up,  the  lack  of  common  honesty  among 
them  will  be  counted  as  balancing 
their  millions  and  leaving  unpaid  an 
ocean  of  debt. 

We  see  men  suddenly  advanced  to 
higli  positions  in  the  State.  We  won- 
der at  their  success,  and  for  the  time 
are  dazzled  by  its  sulendor.  Suddenly, 
without  warning,  they  are  called  to 
account  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
for  dishonest  practices ;  for  violating 
sacred  trusts;  for  appropriations  of 
public  funds  to  private  use ;  for  the 
conversion  of  official  power  and  influ- 
ence into  a  means  of  personal  gain. 
And  when  the  exposure  comes,  as  it 
will  come  in  every  case  of  dishonesty 
in  public  life,  how  insignificant  seem 
all  the  honors  they  had  gained,  how 
mean  the  distinction  they  had  won. 
And  thus  it  comes  that  honesty  pays 
even  in  a  worldly  sense.  And,  of 
truth,  how  independent,  how  supreme- 
ly satisfied  can  he  be  wlio  is  able  to 
defy  the  world  to  show  in  him  a  trace 
of  dishonesty.    So  let  it  be  taught  as 
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the  great  lesson  of  life  to  all  our 
young  men,  to  our  boys,  in  the  school 
room,  on  the  platform  and  from  the 
pulpit,  that  integrity  of  character  is 
essential  to  the  highest  success,  and 
without  it  all  gains  in  trade,  all  dis- 
tinctions in  the  public  service  are  in 
the  end  valueless.  We  discuss  the 
habits  of  our  neighbors;  we  criticise 
the  customs  of  society;  we  dispute 
with  our  neighbors  on  matters  politi- 


cal and  theological ;  we  fret  and  stew 
over  affairs  of  state  and  are  at  a  loss 
to  say  what  we  believe  touching  po- 
litical economy.  All  these  are  non- 
essential to  honorable  life,  but  on  the 
one  question  of  individual  integrity 
we  meet  on  common  ground,  holding 
without  mental  reservation,  that  hon- 
esty is  right,  that  dishonesty  is  fatal 
to  human  happiness.  Without  it  we 
are  lost ;  with  it  we  are  saved. 
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From   1811   to    1881. 


BY  M.  M.  HESTER,  OP  BRONSON,  O. 


The  miasion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  this 
world  was  ''to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,"  and  his  commission 
lo  his  disciples  was,  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  And  it  has  been  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Methodism  to 
go  forward  with  the  early  emigrations 
of  people  and  gather  the  scattered  and 
wanderiug  sheep  in  the  wilderness  in- 
to the  common  fold  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  142  years  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  it  now  embraces  96  Annual  Con- 
ferences; 31,731  Itinerant  Ministers; 
36,460  Local  Preachers,  and  4,700,000 
Lay  Members. 

And  while  other  Churches  are  some- 
times calling  ministers,  and  some  min- 
isters are  waiting  to  be  called ;  the  80,- 
<N)0  Methodist  Churches  are  continu- 
ously snpplied  with  ministers  and  the 
ministers  are  all  continuously  employ- 
ed; and  although  this  plan  requires 
some  «e(^-<ientai  yet  this  is  a  profitable 
spirit  to  cultivate,  and  it  has  resulted 
in  the  raising  up  of  a  ministry,  noted 
for  courage  and  success. 

From  the  year  1804  to  1812—8  years 
— the  settled  part  of  the  Western  Be- 
senre  was  embraced  in  the  Baltimore 
Conference;  from  1812  to  1836—24 
years — it  was  included  in  the  Ohio 
Conference ;  from  1836  to  1840—4  years 


— it  was  included  in  the  Michigan 
Conference,  and  from  1840  to  1882 — 42 
years — a  Urge  portion  was  included 
in  the  North  Ohio  Conference. 

From  the  memoir  of  Rev.  Wm.  Gur- 
ley,  page  220  :  "In  the  year  1811,  Bev. 
Wm.  Gurley,  a  Local  Preacher  in  the 
M.  £.  Church,  formerly  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach 
by  Bev.  John  Wesley,  and  had  endur- 
ed severe  persecution,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  his  per- 
secutors, emigrated  from  Norwich, 
Conn.,  to  Ohio,  and  settled  at  a  spot 
since  called  Bloomingville,  seven  miles 
south  of  Sandusky  City. 

The  journey  was  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult; over  eight  weeks  were  spent  on 
the  way ;  from  Albany  westward  the 
roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  and  five 
axletrees  were  broken.  For  many 
miles  of  the  way,  the  sandy  beach  of 
the  lake  was  the  only  road  and  in  sev- 
eral places  the  teams  were  under  the 
necessity  of  going  out  some  distance 
into  the  lake  to  get  around  bold  rocks 
which  projected  into  the  water;  and 
in  one  instance  the  whole  family  nar- 
rowly escaped  destruction  as  a  rising 
gale  swept  the  waves  over  the  wagon, 
wetting  the  goods,  and  came  well  nigh 
driving  the  team  and  all,  onto  the 
rocks  where  they  would  inevitably 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 
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Yet  with  all  the  toils  and  unfavor- 
able surroundings,  as  he  and  his  wife 
and  five  small  children,  journeyed  on 
their  weary  way,  daify  family  prayer 
was  never  omitted  or  neglected. 

Late  in  October  he  arrived  at  his 
destination.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the 
"settlers"  when  they  heard  that  a 
preacher  had  arrived. 

There  was  at  the  time  no  minister 
of  the  gospel  within  at  least  forty 
miles,  no  sermon  had  been  heard  since 
the  tirstjemi grants  reached  the  place. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  after  Mr.  G.  ar- 
rived, the  log  school  house  was  well 
filled  at  the  hour  of  worship. 

The  men  were  drsssed  in  tow  shirts, 
linsey  hunting  shirts,  buckskin  panta- 
loons and  moccasins,  caps  of  the  skins 
of  the  raccoon  or  muskrat;  and  the 
women  in  dresses  of  rude  home  manu- 
facture. 

A  few  Indians  sat  near  the  door 
dressed  in  their  peculiar  costumes  and 
armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk  and  knife. 
Mr.  G.  felt  an  unusual  inspiration  as 
he  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  the  scat- 
tered sheep  in  the  wilderness.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  sermon  he  referred 
with  deep  feeling  to  his  own  experi- 
ence. He  related  the  scenes  of  perse- 
cution through  which  Divine  goodness 
had  brought  him  in  safety.  He  men- 
tioned how  his  soul  was  sustained  by 
the  comforts  of  religion  as  he  was  led 
out  to  be  piked  and  repeated  the  hymn 
he  sung  at  that  time  : 

"I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death. 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers. 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 

While  life,  or  thought,  or  being  last. 
Or  immortality  endures.'* 

And  how  narrowly  he  escaped  while 
so  many  were  slaughtered;  and  "for 
what"  said  he,  the  tears  starting  to 


hia  eyes,  "did  God  spare  the  poor 
worm  ?  Was  it  that  I  might  preach 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  these  ends  of  the 
earth  V" 

The  assembly  was  deeply  affected, 
and  emotion  was  visible  all  through 
the  house. 

Haying  dismissed  the  congregation,, 
he  requested  those  to  remain  who 
would  unite  in  a  class.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  united  at  this  time  or  short- 
ly afterwards. 

This  was  the  first  religious  associa- 
tion of  any  kind  organized  in  the 
county  or  on  the  Western  Reserve 
west  of  Cleveland. 

Mount  Vernon  and.  Wooster  were 
the  nearest  points  where  circuits  were 
formed  or  itinerant  ministers  labored ; 
and  it  was  seven  years  before  the  so- 
ciety organized  in  that  place  was  visi- 
ted by  an  itinerant  preacher  or  con- 
nected with  a  circuit." 

In  the  succeeding  year  (1812)  the 
cloud  of  war  spread  over  the  land  and 
Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit,  August 
16th,  opened  the  whole  frontier  to  the 
ravages  of  the  British  and  Indians; 
and  the  settlers  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  fleeing  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  for  safety. 

From  the  auto-biography  of  Rev.  J. 
B.  Finley,  page  297  :  "In  the  year 
1816,  after  peace  had  been  restored 
and  many  of  the  settlers  had  returned 
to  their  previous  homes  and  more  had 
moved  into  Northern  Ohio,  and  at  the 
5th  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  3d,  1816^ 
Bishop  McKendree,  presiding;  Rev.  J. 
B.  Finley  was  appointed  Presiding 
Elder  of  Ohio  District,  which  embrac- 
ed eight  circuits  and  ten  travelling 
preachers,  and  a  membership  of  4,050. 
It  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Captina  in  Belmont  County  on  the 
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Ohio  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron 
river  on  Lake  Erie,  including  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  all  the 
Western  Beserve;  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, south  to  the  Ohio  river,  east  to 
the  Alleghany  mountains  and  western 
New  York  as  far  as  Silver  creek. 

Grand  river  and  Mahoning  circuit 
was  served  hy  Henry  Baker  and  John 
P.  Kent ;  625  members.  On  this  terri- 
tory there  is  estimated  to  be  1,450  min- 
isters and  100,000  members  of  the  M. 
£•  Church  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1817,  the 
6th  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
was  held  at  Zanesville,  O.  Bev.  J.  B. 
Finley  was  re-appointed  to  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, with  the  following  brethren  as 
Circuit  preachers :  Beaver,  Jacob 
Hoofer,  Samuel  Baker;  Erie,  Ira  Ed- 
dy ;  Grand  river  and  Mahoning,  D.  D. 
Davidson,  Ezra  Booth;  Chautauqua, 
Curtis  Goddard ;  Steuben ville,  Samuel 
Hamilton,  Wm.  Knox,  Calvin  Buter; 
Tuscarawas,  James  McMahon ;  Huron, 
'John  C.  Brooke. 

Mr.  Finley  says  :  "In  the  true  spirit 
of  gospel  ministers;  these  brethren 
went  to  their  respective ,  fields  of  la- 
bor." 

Great  were  the  toils  and  hardships 
they  were  called  to  endure.  The  win- 
ter was  extremely  severe,  the  cold  be- 
ing almost  beyond  endurance;  yet 
the  Lord  crowned  the  labors  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  ministers  with  success. 

The  country  was  but  sparsely  set- 
tled, the  rides  were  long;  roads  rough ; 
streams  not  bridged ;  the  fare  hard ; 
and  provisions  scarce ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  all  God  was  with  them. 

The  Huron  Circuit  was  the  newest, 
and  consequently  the  most  difficult 
field.  When  Mr.  Brooke  went  on  to 
the  circuit  there  were  twenty-five 
preaching  places,  but  he  was  enabled 


to  increase  the  number,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  circuit;  and  in 
1816,  the  Bev.  Alfred  Brunson,  then  a 
local  preacher,  was  sent  to  the  Fire 
Lands,  or  Huron  port,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  circuit. 

In  the  Western  Pioneer,  page  179, 
Bev.  Alfred  Brunson  says  :  "J.  B. 
Finley,  Presiding  Elder,  now  living  at 
Prairie  Du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  aged  88 
years,  gave  me  a  few  appointments  in 
Huron  County,  Ohio. 

These  appointments  had  been  form- 
ed just  before  Conference  by  a  local 
preacher,  Joseph  Montgomery,  who 
was  sent  out  to  explore  the  country, 
and  they  were  attached  to  Cuyahoga 
Circuit. 

Bev.  Mr.  Brunson  was  living  in 
Fowler,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  It 
was  the  first  week  in  January,  1818, 
that  he  started  for  his  new  circuit. 
He  says  :  "I  was  clad  in  homespun, 
the  produce  of  my  wife's  industry* 
She  had  spun  the  wool,  woven  the 
cleth,  and  after  the  cloth  came  from 
the  fullers,  made  my  garments.  My 
horse  and  equipage  were  of  the  hum- 
blest kind,  though  the  best  I  had  the 
means  to  procure. 

The  journey  was  through  a  country 
of  which  I  had  no  knowledge,  mostly 
a  dense  forest.  I  reached  what  is  now 
Medina  County  by  the  southern  tier 
of  townships  on  the  Beserve;  but  find- 
ing no  road  further  west,  I  turned 
north  through  Pittsfield,  and  travel- 
ed some  thirty  miles  before  I  could 
find  a  road  leading  from  Cleveland 
westward  along  the  lake  shore. 

Where  Elyria  now  stands  there  was 
no  bridge,  and  I  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ice  of  one  or  two  nights  freezing 
and  found  it  six  inches  thick. 

After  crossing  Black  river  on  the 
ridge  road,  I  found  a  family  by  the 
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name  of  Smith,  whose  house  was  one 
of  my  preaching  places. 

My  circuit  extended  from  Black 
river  along  the  ridge  road  by  where 
Norwalk  now  stands,  which  was  laid 
out  in  the  spring  of  1818.  [Norwalk 
was  first  laid  out  in  lot  in  October, 
1816,  but  afterwards  re-platted  in 
1818.— Ed.]  to  the  little  town  of  New 
Haven,  and  thence  by  a  zigzag  course 
to  Sandusky  Bay  and  Venice  and 
Portland,  now  Sandusky  City ;  thence 
through  Perkins,  east  along  the  lake 
shore  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  soon  formed  a  four  weeks  circuit 
of  twenty-four  appointments  with  200 
miles  travel  to  compass  it.  I  preached 
the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  many 
places,  and  especially  Sandusky  City, 
then  containing  but  some  half  dozen 
houses. 

At  my  first  visit  to  New  Haven, 
there  were  about  30  families  in  the 
village  and  adjoining  country.  Among 
them  all  there  was  but  one  person 
who  enjoyed  religion ;  he  was  James 
Mclntyre,  a  local  preacher  and  justice 
of  the  peace.  I  had  sent  on  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  there  on  Friday  night. 
There  were  seven  prominent  men  in 
the  place  who  were  public  teachers  of 
infidelity,  two  of  them  distinguished 
physicians  by  the  name  of  Powers. 
There  had  been  seven  law  suits  before 
our  justice  in  the  week  so  far,  for  as- 
sault and  battery,  growing  out  of  the 
use  of  whiskey.  One  of  the  defend- 
ants was  a  woman,  who  had  whipped 
a  man  with  a  bridle  without  just 
cause  or  provocation. 

My  text  was  "When  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with 
His  mighty  angels,  in  fiaming  fire  tak- 
ing vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be 


punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
from  the  glory  of  His  power;"  II 
Thess.,  1,  7-0. 

The  log  school  house  was  crowded 
and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  pres- 
ent to  awaken  sinners  and  that  dis- 
course proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
great  revival  for  such  a  small  place, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  about 
fifty  souls,  among  them  three  of  the 
teachers  of  infidelity.  While  this  re- 
vival wAs  in  progress  in  New  Haven, 
a  great  change  took  place  in  the  state 
of  the  community.  One  fellow  said, 
"so  many  had  turned  Methodists  that 
whiskey  had  fallen  from  fifty  to  twen- 
ty-five cents  a  gallon."  But  in  his  will- 
ful stubbornness  not  to  yield  to  the 
sacred  influences,  and  whiskey  being 
so  cheap  he  drank  the  harder.  He  own- 
ed and  run  a  small  unfinished  grist 
mill,  and  that  on  Sunday,  though  it 
might  stand  idle  all  the  rest  of  the 
week.  On  one  Sunday,  having  his  jug 
of  poison  to  cheer  his  spirits  from- 
thoughts  of  Grod  and  salvation,  wheth- 
er drunk  or  not,'  I  know  not,  he  fell 
backward  on  a  timber,  which  broke 
his  spine,  of  which  he  soon  died  in 
deep  despair. 

At  Perkins  was  the  largest  and  best 
society  on  the  circuit  and  composed 
mostly  of  old  Methodists,  who  had 
emigrated  fi^om  Connecticut.  John 
Beatty ,  a  local  elder,  and  Wm.  Gurley, 
a  local  deacon,  resided  there. 

In  coming  into  the  settlement  on 
one  round,  I  undertook  to  obey  the 
rule  to  the  letter  'by  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  taking  everyone  in 
course,  and  talking  with  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  praying 
with  and  for  them.  The  result  was  a 
crowded  house  at  meeting  and  a  gra- 
cious revival  of  religion.  Some  twenty 
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or  thirty  were  converted,  among  the 
number  James  Gurley,  who  after- 
wards became  a  distinguished  itiner- 
ant minister  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere, 
and  now  lives  in  Northern  Minnesota. 
I  travelled  this  (Huron)  circuit  six 
months  and  from  five  appointments 
that  were  furnished  me  to  begin  with, 
I  enlarged  it  to  one  of  four  weeks, 
with  twenty-four  appointments  and 
returned  145  members,  being  an  in- 
crease of  r75  over  what .  I  had  found." 
That  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the 
self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  ministers, 
we  will  give  some  extracts  of  accounts 
of  quarterage  received  from  the  ap- 
pointments on  the  circuit  for  one  year: 
First  Quarter,  A.  D.  1824,  received 
from  Milan  class,  87}^  cents;  from 
Norwalk,  class,  50  cents ;  from  Macks- 
vllle  class,  $i.l85i ;  from  O.  W.  Slo- 
cum,  $1,25.    Total,  $3.81  jii. 

Second  Quarter,  Feb.  5, 1825,  receiv- 
ed from  Macksville  class,  50  cents; 
from  Centre  of  Peru  class,  $1.00 ;  from 
Norwalk  class,  $2.12>^;  from  Milan 
class,  $1.50.    Total,  $5.12^. 

Third  Quarter,  May  7, 1825,  received 
from  Milan  class,  $1.62^^ ;  from  No]> 
walk  class,  $4.55}^ ;  from  Macksville 
class,  $8.37}^;  Centre  of  Peru  class, 
$2.60;  Messrs..  Fay  and  Deming,  75 
cents;  Capt.  Brownell,  $1.00;  Esquire 
Lewis,  75  cents;  Brother  Tooker, 
arrears,  $5.00.    Total,  $19.65}^. 

Fourth  Quarter,  August  13,  1825, 
received  from  Milan  class,  $1.75;  from 
Norwalk  class,  $2,873^;  from  Macks- 
ville class,  25  cents;  from  Centre  of 
Peru  class,  %1,Zl}4;  others,  now  for- 
gotten, $5.59Ji.  Total,  $17,78i(.  To- 
tal for  one  year,  $46.37. 

Wm.  Swayze,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Portland  District.  True  Pattee,  James 
Melntyre,  Circuit  Preachers  of  Huron 
Circuit. 


Even  while  the  people  were  poor, 
they  felt  an  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  others  as  we  see  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

July  12th,  1824,  the  following  per- 
sons were  elected  officers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Huron  Circuit :  Ju- 
lius House,  President;  William  Kelly, 
Vice  President;  Henry  O.  Sheldon, 
Secretary ;  D.  Smith,  T.  J.  Bolles,  E. 
Munger,  C.  Powell  and  A.  Fenn,  Man- 
agers. 

The  first  Sunday  School  on  the  Fire 
Lands  in  connection  with  the  M.  E. 
Church,  was  at  Reed's  school  house, 
two  miles  south  of  Norwalk,  A.  D. 
1823.    John  Laylin,  Superintendent. 

From  1833  to  1844,  the  ''Norwalk 
Seminary"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  with  Edward  Thomson 
as  Principal,  a  man  of  rare  qualifica- 
tions and  learning,  and  great  purity 
of  life,  was  in  successful  operation, 
and  many  look  back  to  its  halls  of 
learning  with  pleasure  to  the  time  and 
place  where  they  were  trained  for  use- 
fulness ;  and  one  at  least  who  was  ed- 
ucated here  has  been  called  to  fill  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

Ex-President  B.  B.  Hayes  was  long 
a  student  here,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Foster, 
our  present  popular  Governor,  and 
many  others  were  there  fitted  for  great 
usefulness  in  the  Church  and  in  other 
spheres  of  life. 

While  Methodists  desire  and  pray 
for  peace  among  individuals  as  well 
as  nations,  yet  they  desire  peace  to  be 
founded  on  justice  and  righteousness; 
and  not  on  oppression  and  violence. 
When  the  time  came  for  slavery  to  be 
done  away,  (which  John  Wesley  call- 
ed "the  sum  of  all  villainies")  and  the 
slaveholders  were  determined  to  crush 
out  the  life  of  the  Union  rather  than 
part  with  their  idol,  the  members  of 
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this  Church  and  their  sons  and  some 
of  their  ministers,  went  forth  in  the 
defense  of  the  liberties  left  us  by  our 
forefathers;  and  many  of  the  minis- 
ters went  as  Chaplains,  to  cheer  the 
brave  boys  and  to  extend  sympathy  and 
consolation  to  the  sick  and  dying; 
among  whom  we  may  mention  as  min- 
isters from  the  Fire  Lands,  are  the 
following,  viz  :  Alfred  Brunson,  who 
went  at  the  age  of  70  years ;  E.  H. 
Bush,  Alfred  Wheeler,  H.  G.  DuBois, 
E.  Y,  Warner,  W.  H.  Nickerson,  G.  S. 
Phillips,  G.  W.  Collier,  A.  P.  Jones,  G. 
W.  Pepper  and  H.  L.  Parrish. 

And  here  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
re-call  the  reply  of  President  I'incoln, 
when  a  committee  of  ministers  from 
the  General  Conference  of  1864  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  waited  on  him  to  con- 
vey the  loyal  sentiment  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  of  the  Church  represented 
by  it.  He  replied  :  **Nobly  sustained 
as  the  Government  has  been  by  all  the 
Churches,  I  would  utter  nothing 
which  might  in  the  least  appear  insid- 
ious against  any.  Yet  without  this 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  not  less  devot- 
ed than  the  best,  is  by  its  greater  num- 
bers the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist, 
Church  sends  more  soldiers  to  the 
field ;  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals  and 
more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any. 
God  bless  the  Methodist  Church ;  bless 
all  the  Churches ;  and  blessed  be  God ; 
who  in  this  our  great  trial  giveth  us 
all  the  Churches."         A.  Lincoln. 

The  following  have  been  Presiding 
Eiders  on  the  Fire  Lands  :  1816-17,  J. 
B.  Finley ;  1819-21,  C.  Waddle;  1820-22, 
Jacob  Young;  1823,  Wm.  Swayze; 
1824-27,  James  McMahon;  1828-31, 
Bussel  Bigelow;  1832,  E.  B.  Jones; 
1833.  H.  O,  Sheldon;  1834-37,  J.  H. 


Power;  1888-41,  L.  B.  Gurley;  1842-61, 
Adam  Poe;  1843-44,  H.  M.  Shaffer; 
1845-47,  E.  Baymond;  1848-49,  Thos. 
Barkdull;  1854-65,  H.  Humphrey; 
1856-58,  W.  C.  Pierce;  1859-62,  E.  B. 
Jewett;  1863-64,  A.  K.  Owen;  1865-68, 
G.  W.  Breckenridge;  1869-72,  A.  J. 
Lyon;*  1873-77,  E.  Y.  Warner;  1877*81, 
G.  H.  Hartupee ;  1881, 1.  H.  McConnell. 

Some  that  have  been  connected  with 
the  ministry  on  the  Fire  Lands  have 
risen  to  places  of  honor  and  trust  in 
the  Church.  Edward  Thomson  and 
Wm.  L.  Harris  have  been  elected  and 
filled  the  office  of  Bishop,  the  highest 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  The 
latter  has  just  started  on  a  tour  of 
Episcopal  visitationaround  the  world. 
J.  H.  Power  and  Adam  Poe  were  each 
for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  receiving  their  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

The  following  have  been  General 
Conference  Delegates  :  E.  Thomson, 
6  times ;  J.  H.  Power,  5  times ;  A.  Poe, 
6  times;  L.  B.  Gurley,  twice;  J.  Mc- 
Mahon, once;  H.  M.  Shaffer,  once;  W. 
L.  Harris,  once;  J.  Wheeler,  once;  W. 
B.  Disbro,  once;  G.  W.  Breckenridge, 
twice;  J.  T.  Kellam,  once;  H.  Whit- 
man, twice;  Alfred  Wheeler,  once;  A. 
J.  Lyon,  once;  G.  Mather,  twice;  W. 
H.  Painter,  once;  S.  Mower,  once;  Al- 
fred Brunson,  a  number  of  times;  he 
estimates  that  he  has  preached  10,000 
times;  been  instrumental  under  God 
in  the  conversion  of  6,000  souls,  and 
aided  directly  or  indirectly  in  building 
40  Churches. 

Thus  ends  our  account  of  Method- 
ism in  the  so-called  Fire  Lands ;  and 
while  we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  complete  as  to  details,  we 
believe  it  contains  the  principal  facts 
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of  our  Church  history,  and  in  this 
faith  we  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of 
those  concerned. 

Ifote.'-A  large  amount  of  statistic 
cal  matter  compiled  from  the  publish- 
ed reports  of  the  Ohio  Conference  and 


Northern  Ohio  Conference  furnished 
for  publication  with  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, have  been  omitted  because  of  its 
great  length  and  cost  of  publication. 

—[Ed. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  REBELLION. 


A  WAIF  OF  HISTORY. 


[FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS.] 


The  following  remarkable  story  of 
the  war  was  contributed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  by  Colonel  T.  A.  Burr  : 

''Captain  Carter,  why  in  thunder 
didn't  you  hang  that  man  to  the  yard* 
arm  ?" 

The  situation  was  thrilling  on  board 
the  man-of-war  Michigan  when  this 
forcible  question  was  put  to  its  chief 
officer  by  General  Heintzelman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Military  District  of 
Ohio.  As  the  event  was  the  closing^ 
scene  in  one  of  the  most  startling  oc- 
currences of  the  war,  it  is  now  of 
great  historical  interest.  A  picture  of 
it  has,  I  believe,  never  been  drawn, 
nor  has  the  story  of  the  transactions 
that  preceded  it  been  fully  told. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1864,  when  this  event  took  place,  the 
Michigan  lay  moored  in  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  guard-ship  of  great  lakes  and  of 
the  prison  for  Confederate  officers  on 
Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  she 
looked  clear  and  clean  on  the  day  in 
question,  and  about  noon  her  guns  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Major-General 
John  A.  Dix,  Major-General  Heintzel- 
man  and  Major-General  Hitchcock, 
Commissioners  for  the  Exchange  of 
Federal  Prisoners.  They  had  come  to 
investigate  the  matters  which  had  just 
then  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country,  and  provoked  General 


Heintzelman's  angry  interrogation  of 
Captain  Carter  for  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  caused  the  disturbance. 

On  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  beside  the 
principal  officers  of  th^  ship,  stood  the 
three  distinguished  Generals  above 
mentioned.  There  was  one  other  man 
present,  and  he  was  naturally  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  group.  He  was  a 
prisoner,  and  had  been  brought  from 
the  ward-room  to  the  quarter-deck  to 
be  catechized  by  the  three  officers  who 
had  been  summoned  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct  and  to  ascertain  if  possi- 
ble the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  his 
capture  hud  disclosed  and  .defeated. 

As  he  stood  before  his  accusers  there 
was  in  his  manner  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence as  to  his  fate  that  amounted  al- 
most to  bravado.  He  was  a  small 
man,  hardly  of  medium  size,  but  his 
well-proportioned,  closely  knit  frame 
was  sturdy  and  vigorous.  He  had  a 
full  round  face,  and  his  features  were 
fairly  good.  His  countenance,  how- 
ever, bore  a  stolid  and  determined  ex- 
pression, which  was  augmented  by 
the  cold  light  of  his  gray  eyes.  His 
hair  and  mustache  were  red,  but  his 
general  appearance  was  not  objection- 
able. He  seemed  to  be  cast  in  genteel 
mold,  and  every  lineament  of  his  face 
and  every  line  of  his  form  bespoke 
pluck,  courage  and  endurance. 
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(jreneral  Hitchcock  opened  the  in- 
▼estigiktion  by  asking ; 

"Major  Cole,  what  part  did  the 
twelve  citizens  of  Sandusky  whom 
you  have  accused  play  in  the  conspir- 
acy ?" 

"None  whatever,"  replied  the  Con- 
federate officer;  ''they  are  entirely  in- 
nocent. They  knew  nothing  of  my 
plans  and  less  of  my  acts." 

"Then  why  did  you  accuse  them  ?" 

'^That  the  men  under  my  command 
might  be  warned  of  my  capture  and 
escape  in  the  commotion  the  arrest  of 
these  men  would  cause." 

It  was  this  acknowledgement  by 
Major  C.  Q.  Cole,  a  captured  Confed- 
erate officer,  that  forced  from  General 
Heintzelman  the  demand  : 

*'Captain  Carter,  why  in  thunder 
didn't  you  hang  this  man  to  the  yard- 
arm  r 

The  officer  addressed  did  not  direct- 
ly answer,  except  by  saying  that  he 
regarded  Major  Cole  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

There  is  in  the  faithful  history 
which  this  impressive  scene  introduces 
that  which  surpasses  any  conception 
of  the  imagination. 

I  very  recently  saw  the  man  whom 
General  Heintzelman  would  have  thus 
had  summarily  punished.  He  was  af- 
terward sentenced  to  death  for  acts 
committed  just  preceding  the  scene  I 
have  described,  and  for  a  year  he  lay 
in  prison  under  the  shadow  of  the  gal- 
lows. He  is  now,  after  a  life  of  mar- 
▼elloos  experiences,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  largely  interested  in 
the  dsvelopment  of  its  railroad  sys- 
tem. He  rarely  ever  talks  of  the  mat- 
ters which  brought  him  so  prominent- 
ly before  the  American  people  during 
the  war,  and  had  I  not  secured  a  good 
thread  of  the  narrative  from  another 


source,  I  doubtless  would  never  have 
heard  from  his  lips  the  remarkable 
story  of  hazard  and  adventure  which 
for  years  marked  his  life.  Nearly  two 
decades  have  passed  since  he  stood  a 
prisoner  upon  the  deck  of  the  Michi- 
gan. His  red  moustache  is  now  streak- 
ed with  gray,  and  the  abundant  growth 
of  hair  is  getting  thin  : 

"There  is  much  in  the  scene  on  the 
steamer  th^it  September  day  which  no 
man  knew  but  myself,  and  therefore 
could  not  appreciate.  Interesting,  sug- 
gestive and  dramatic  as  was  the  situ- 
ation to  the  others,  it  was  doubly  so 
to  me.  I,  of  course,  knew  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  officers,  and  as  I  sat  in  the 
ward-room  waiting  to  be  summoned 
on  deck,  I  thought  over  much  that 
had  trafnspired,  and  conjectured  as  to 
the  future.  While  in  a  deep  reverie  I 
felt  the  shock  of  the  discharge  of  guns. 
I  knew  it  was  the  salute  in  honor  of 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  offi- 
cers who  were  coming  aboard  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  who  besides  my- 
self ^as  engaged  in  the  attempt  to 
capture  the  Michigan.  They  expected, 
as  I  afterward  learned,  to  connect  the 
'Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle'  and 
other  political  organizations  with  our 
scheme  for  the  release  of  the  Confed- 
erate prisoners  and  the  establishment 
of  Confederate  authority  in  the  North- 
west. 

"I  was  quietly  smoking  my  cigar 
when  the  officer  came  below  to  escort 
me  on  deck.  Although  my  Govern- 
ment had  acted  promptly  in  notifying 
the  Federal  authorities  that  I  must  be 
treated  only  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
that  they  would  hold  two  Union  of- 
ficers as  ransoms  for  me,  to  be  dealt 
with  and  treated  as  I  was  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  I  had  no  expectation 
of  saving  my  life.  As  I  rose  to  accom- 
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pany  the  guard  on  deck  the  thought 
Hashed  through  my  mind  :  "I  may 
yet  accomplish  the  end  of  my  mission , 
or,  at  least,  sell  my  life  dearly.' 

'*The  conclusion  was  that  could  I 
destroy  the  ship,  the  Confederate  of • 
ficers  on  Johnson  Island  could  then 
release  themselves,  for  there  were  on* 
ly  six  hundred  soldiers  guarding  them, 
and  fifteen  hundred  navy  revolvers 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erate officers  confined  there. 

"I  knew  that  in  going  forward  we 
had  to  pass  directly  over  the  magazine. 
I  pulled  vigorously  at  my  cigar  to  get 
it  well  lighted,  then  taking  it  from 
my  mouth  I  held  it  by  ray  side,  and  in 
passing  dropped  it  into  the  little  air- 
hole which  opened  into  the  magazine. 
I  therefore  reached  the  deck  ext>ecting 
that  every  moment  the  powder  would 
explode  and  that  the  ship  and  all  on 
board  would  be  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  Can  you  imagine  a  feeling  of 
suspense  more  absorbing  than  that 
which  possessed  me  while  I  was  being 
questioned  by  the  three  Union  Gener- 
als ?  You  may  also  judge  what  was 
my  mental  reply  when  General  Heint- 
zelman  asked  Captain  Carter  why  he 
had  not  hung  me  to  the  yard-arm." 

In  those  dark  days  of  1804,  when 
there  was  depression  in  the  Northern 
army,  and  discontent  and  even  treason 
lurking  in  the  rear,  and  when  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  were  prepar- 
ing to  declare  in  National  Convention 
that  the  war  was  a  failure,  the  Confed- 
erate leaders  took  advantage  of  the 
pervading  gloom  among  the  Unionists 
and  the  comfort  and  assistence  offer- 
ed by  their  Northern  sympathizers,  to 
set  upon  foot  a  gigantic  scheme  for  the 
release  of  the  Confederate  prisoners  in 
the  North-west  and  the  establishment 
there  of  a  Confederate  military  force. 


The  man  who  is  introduced  in  the 
above  lines  was  one  of  the  chief  agents 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  the  only  one 
who  seems  to  have  followed  his  in- 
structions to  the  point  of  attack. 

"I  was,"  said  he  to  me,  when  reluct- 
antly speaking  of  the  incidents  above 
related  and  those  to  follow,  "a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fifth  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate Begiment,  of  which  my  brother 
.  was  Colonel. 

**I  was  summoned  to  Bichmond,  and 
there  regularly  commissioned  by  the 
Confederate  Government  as  a  military 
officer  in  its  secret  service,  and,  with 
several  others,  sent  to  report  to  the 
Hon.  Jake  Thompson,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  Buchanan^ 
but  who  was  then  the  accredited  head 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  with 
head-quarters  in  Canada.  I  was  as; 
signed  to  the  comimand  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ohio,  with  head-quarters  at 
Sandusky. 

"Major  Tom  Hinds,  now  Judge  at 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  had  the 
State  of  Illinois,  with  his  head-quart- 
ers at  Chicago.  Major  Castleman  had 
Indiana,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Centralia.  At  all  of  these  places  we 
had  Northern  allies  working  in  con- 
junction with  us. 

''At  Camp  Douglas,  near  Chicago, 
there  were  about  eight  thousand  Con- 
federate prisoners;  at  Camp  Chase,, 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  a)K)ut  eight 
thousand  more,  and  at  Camp  Morton^ 
near  Indianapolis,  about  four  thous- 
and. On  Johnson's  Island  in  Sandus- 
ky Bay  there  were  about  thirty-two 
hundred  Confederate  officers  confined* 
The  object  was  to  simultaneously  re- 
lease all  these  prisoners,  and  officer 
the  men  in  the  other  three  camps  with 
the  officers  on  Johnson's  Island. 

"The  time  selected  for  making  the 
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asnault  upon  these  camps  was  to  be 
gauged  by  General  Early's  attack  up- 
on Washington,  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  of  the  troops  to  be 
sent  North  to  reinforce  the  limited 
number  of  Federal  soldiers  then  in  the 
North-west.  There  were  not  enough 
there  to  materially  interfere  with  our 
plans. 

"If  you  will  remember,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  held 
at  Chicago  about  that  time,  and  it  was 
first  intended  to  take  advantage  of  its 
meeting  to  make  the  attack.  We  bad 
four  thousand  men  in  Chicago  while 
the  Convention  was  in  session  ready 
to  do  the  work.  Early's  delay  in  strik- 
ing Washington,  and  the  arguments 
of  our  Northern  allies  that  there 
should  be  further  delay  in  making  the 
attack,  caused  a  postponement. 

I  have  always  thought  the  delay 
was  a  mistake,  for  there  certainly  was 
never  a  time  when  there  was  such  a 
feeling  in  the  North-west  against  the 
war,  and  such  a  necessity  for  troops  at 
the  front,  as  in  July,  1864. 

The  North-west  was  selected  as  tjie 
basis  of  our  operations  because  there 
was  great  rebellion  there  against  con- 
scriptions, and  the  people  were  gener- 
ally tired  of  the  war.  Then,  too,  we 
had  bolder  and  stronger  friends  in 
that  section  than  in  the  East — those 
who  were  willing  to  do  and  dafemore 
to  aid  us. 

The  four  thousand  men  in  Chicago 
the  time  the  Convention  met  were  not 
all  regular  Confederates,  but  many  of 
them  Northern  friends  ready  to  assist 
the  Confederate  authorities  commis- 
sioned to  do  the  work. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention  in  declaring 
the  war  a  failure  was,  unknown  to  the 
Convention,  calculated  to  further  in- 


crease the  discontent  then  being  man- 
ifested in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  La  Crosse  Democrat  was  es- 
tablished at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  for  a  like 
purpose,  and  Jake  Thompson  gave 
Brick  Pomeroy  Confederate  money  to 
establish  it.  The  temper  of  the  paper, 
however,  was  so  violent  ^nd  abusive 
that  it  injured  rather  than  aided  our 
cause. 

When  I  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand at  Sandusky  of  course  the  Con- 
federate authorities  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  capture  of  ihe  man-of- 
war  Michigan  was  of  vital  importance 
to  their  scheme.  My  instruiitions, 
therefore,  were  to  turn  my  earnest  at- 
tention to  that  duty. 

I  went  down  to  Erie  where  she  was 
lying  before  she  was  sent  up  as  guard- 
ship  to  the  prisoners  oh  Johnson's  Isl- 
and. Through  friends  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  officers,  entertained 
them  handsomely,  and  was  invited  to 
the  ship,  so  that  when  it  came  to  San- 
dusky I  was  always  a  welcome  guest 
aboard  her. 

I  established  myself  in  Sandusky  as 
an  oil  speculator,  organized  the  Mount 
Hope  Oil  Company,  and  located  a  well 
near  Titusville,  Penn.  Judge  Filroore, 
of  Buffalo,  was  elected  President,  and 
I  was  elected  Secretary.  This  gave  me 
a  business  standing,  and  my  position 
as  Secretary  and  practical  manager  of 
the  Company  readily  accounted  for  the 
travel  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  in 
furtherance  of  my  military  duty.  It 
also  explained  the  abundance  of  mon- 
ey I  had  and  my  willingness  to  spend 
it. 

Soon  after  I  reported  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son for  duty  I  received  from  him  some 
$60,000  in  gold,  a  portion  of  which  was 
deposited  in  the  bank  at  Sandusky  to 
my  cfedit.  TherQ  was  also  an  account 
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kept  in  Philadelphia  with  Drexel  & 
Co.,  in  the  name  of  John  Bell.  I  also 
had  an  account  at  Belmont,  N.  Y.  The 
Confederacy  had  plenty  of  means  in 
its  Secret  Service  Fund.  I  believe 
there  was  something  like  $86,000,000 
altogether  to  the  credit  of  the  Confed- 
erate Commissioner  and  his  colleague. 
Most  of  it  was,  I  believe,  deposited  in 
the  bank  at  Toronto. 

I,  of  course,  turned  my  attention  to 
cultivating  officers  of  the  steamer 
Michigan,  and  all  military  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Sandusky,  or  who  came  there, 
as  a  perequisite  to  success  in  releasing 
the  Confederate  prisoners.  I  "Wined 
and  dined  the  officers  continually,  and 
was  on  excellent  footing  with  them. 

This  was  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  have 
some  men  in  my  employ  on  board  the 
Michigan,  and  also  •n  Johnson's  Isl-  . 
and.  As  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment wanted  both  seamen  and  sold- 
iers two  Confederates  were  enlisted  as 
seamen  and  sent  aboard  the  Michigan. 
Ten  of  our  men  were  enlisted  as  sold- 
iers and  went  on  duty  as  members  of 
the  regiment  doing  duty  on  Johnson's 
Island.  Besides  my  good  social  rela- 
tions with  the  officers,  you  see  I  was 
in  a  position  to.be  fully  posted  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  both  on  the  vessel 
and  on  the  Island.  The  men  I  had  en- 
listed as  Federal  soldiers  were  neces- 
sarily of  infinite  value  in  communicat- 
ing our  purposes  and  their  progress  to 
the  Confederate  officers,  and  also  in 
getting  arms  to  them. 

There  were,  of  course,  very  many 
ludicrous,  interesting  and  thrilling  in- 
cidents attending  the  days,  weeks  and 
months  of  our  preparations  for  the  as- 
saults. It  would  take  a  volume  to 
record  them  all.  We  had  to  keep  up 
constant    communication    with    Mr. 


Thompson,  the  representative  of  the 
Confederate  Government  in  Canada, 
of  whom  we  received  all  our  orders. 
This  was  more  important  as  each  Con- 
federate commander  in  the  States  act- 
ed independent  of  the  rest.  Thompson 
was  a  man  of  great  nerve,  just  such  a 
bold,  aggressive  spirit  as  Secretary 
Stanton.  If  he  had  been  Secretary  of 
War,  as  Stanton  was,  he  would  have 
given  you  just  the  same  kind  of  an 
administration. 

Not  long  before  our  plans  were  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Thompson,  at  one  of  our 
conferences  in  Canada,  said  he  should 
like  to  visit  and  look  over  the  steamer 
Michigan  before  we  attacked  her,  and 
also  personally  inspect  the  details  of 
my  plans  upon  the  ground. 

**If  you  think  it  safe,  Mr.  Thompson, 
I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have 
you  do  so." 

He  did  not  reply,  and  we  parted 
without  my  knowing  what  his  inten- 
tions were.  A  few  days  after,  while 
sitting  in  my  room  at  the  West  House, 
Sandusky,  the  servant  came  up  and 
said  : 

"Your  aunt  is  in  the  parlor,  and 
would  like  to  see  you." 

.1  told  Miss  Davis  to  go  down  and 
invite  her  up.  Of  course,  I  knew  it 
was  not  my  aunt,  but  I  was  never  tak- 
en by  surprise  atr  anything,  and  was 
always  on  my  guard.  I  supposed  pos- 
sibly it  was  a  female  courier  with  or- 
ders or  information. 

Miss  Davis  went  down  to  the  parlor 
and  in  a  moment  returned  with  an 
elderly  lady,  nicely  dressed  in  a  style 
that  well  became  her  age. 

When  her  veil  was  removed  there 
stood  Jake  Thompson.  I  was  wholly 
aback,  as  the  disguise  was  perfect,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  character  easy 
and  graceful. 
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I  sent  word  to  the  Michif^an  that  I 
had  a  lady  relative  who  had  stopped 
over  a  train  to  visit,  that  she  had  nev- 
er seen  a  man-of-war,  and  that  I 
should  like  to  hring  her  aboard.  They 
returned  a  cordial  invitation,  and  that 
afternoon  Mr.  Thompson  and  I  went 
out  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Thompson  went 
all  over,  and  in  a  squeaky  voice  put 
such  questions  about  her  construction 
and  arrangement  as  a  rural  female  of 
well  advanced  years  and  small  oppor- 
tunities' for  gleaning  information 
would  be  likely  to  propound.  No  one 
suspected  him,  and  the  officers  were 
exceedingly  polite  to  the  one  they  aft- 
erward spokt)  of  as  "My  Country 
Aunt." 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  risk  for 
Mr.  Thompson  to  run.  It  took  a  man 
of  nerve  and  tact  to  succeed.  He  felt 
a  great  interest  in  the  capture  of  the 
Michigan,  for  it  was  his  intention  to 
t)oard  her  soon  after  she  was  captured, 
and  really  make  her  the  head-quarters 
of  the  civil  power  of  the  Ck)nfederacy 
in  the  North-west 

Our  plans  were  finally  matured,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  attack  on 
Monday,  the  19th  day  of  September. 
The  intention  was,  the  moment  the 
Michigan  was  captured  and  the  Con- 
federate officers  released,  to  cut  all  the 
telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  Sandus- 
ky, seize  a  railroad  train,  run  down  to 
Columbus,  assist  in  releasing  the  pris- 
oners there,  then  run  back  to  Sandus- 
ky and  establish  the  temporary  head- 
quarters of  the  Confederate  Depart- 
ment of  the  North-west.  General 
Trimble,  of  Maryland,  who  was  the 
ranking  Confederate  officer  confined 
on  Johnson's  Island,  was  to  be  made 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  commission  from  the  Conf ed- 
erate  Qovernment  appointing  him  to 


that  position  the  moment  he  was  re- 
leased. I  was  supplied  with  other 
commissions  in  blank,  all  properly 
signed  and  attested,  to  give  to  all  oth- 
er men  who  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army  for  this  service.  This  was 
done  to  make  them  regular  Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  so  that  their  services 
would  be  legitimate  acts  of  warfare  so 
long  as  they  obeyed  orders. 

Major  Hinds,  who  was  in  command 
at  Chicago,  and  Major  Castleman,  who 
was  in  command  at  Centralia,  were  to 
attack  Camp  Douglass  and  Camp  Mor- 
ton simultaneously  with  my  attack 
upon  Johnson's  Island.  This  would 
release  twenty  thousand  Confederate 
soldiers,  and  there  were  thirty-two 
hundred  officers  on  Johnson's  Island 
ready  to  command  them.  Major  Hinds, 
at  Chicago,  was  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  capturing  one  of  the  iron 
steamers  plying  between  Grand  Hav- 
en, Michigan,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Through  some  misunderstand- 
ing none  of  the  others  made  the  at- 
tack, although  I  telegraphed  before 
leaving  Detroit,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  to  Charley  Walsh,  a  citizen  of 
Chicago,  who  was  Major  Hinds'  as- 
sistant, and  is  now  Street  Commission- 
er of  that  city,  as  follows  : 

Detroit,  September  19, 1864. 

Close  out  all  the  stock  in  the  Mount 
Hope  Oil  Company  before  three  o'clock 
to-day.  Be  prompt.         C.  H.  Cole. 

This  meant  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  on  the  Michigan  at  five 
o'clock  that  evening. 

All  dispatches  relating  to  our  mili- 
tary duty  were  in  relation  to  the 
Mount  Hope  Oil  Company,  and  could 
be  easily  translated  into  their  proper 
significance  by  any  one  in  the  secret. 

I  left  SanUusky  for  Detroit  on  Sat- 
urday, with  all  arrangements  perfect- 
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ed.  We  had  previously  determined  to 
capture  the  Philo  Parsons,  a  vessel 
plying  to  the  lake  trade  for  service  in 
transporting  our  troops,  &c.  I  was  to 
go  aboard  of  her  at  Detroit,  and  the 
men  who  were  to  assist  in  her  capture 
were  to  get  on  at  the  various  points  at 
which  she  touched  on  the  Canadian 
shore. 

1  went  aboard  the  Parsons  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  September 
18th,  and  spent  most  of  my  time  with 
Captain  Atwood,  her  commander. 
With  the  capture  in  view,  I  had  made 
his  acquaintance  some  time  before  and 
frequently  came  over  on  his  vessel. 
She  left  her  wharf  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  and  touched  at  her  various 
stopping-places  or  the  Canada  side  of 
the  Detroit  river.  At  Windsor  and  at 
Maiden  my  men  got  aboard.  Of  course 
I  never  indicated  an  acquaintance 
with  any  of  them.  I  was  in  the  pilot- 
house with  Captain  Atwood  when  we 
touched  at  both  places,  so  that  I  could 
note  the  men  as  they  came  on  board 
and  be  where  they  could  see  me.  At 
Maiden,  Atwood  observing  the  unu- 
sual number  of  seedy-looking  men  get- 
ting aboard,  said : 

"How  many  Skedadlers  are  coming 
on  this  morning.  These  fellows  are 
all  well  off.  They  ran  out  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  escape  the  draft  and  are 
now  returning.  They  look  hard,  but 
all  of  them  have  means  and  are  men 
of  position." 

"Yes,  poor  fellows,"  I  replied,  "they 
have  had  a  hard  tlme^."  We  watched 
them  put  their  rickety  baggage  on, 
and  when  all  were  aboard  we  steamed 
off.  J.  Yates  Beale,  my  second  officer, 
was  in  readiness  for  the  work,  and 
when  we  left  Maiden  I  gave  him  a 
signal  to  assign  the  men  to  their  posi- 
tions.   He  did  so.    A  fine  engineer, 


well  armed,  was  placed  near  the  en- 
gine, and  one  of  the  men  well  equip- 
ped for  the  work  appointed  to  every 
important  place  on  the  boat.  I  was  in 
the  pilot-house  with  the  captain,  for  I 
preferred  to  deal  with  him  myself. 
When  Beale  had  everything  in  readi- 
ness he  gave  the  signal  and  I  clapped 
my  revolver,  which  I  wore  beneath 
my  overcoat,  to  Captain  Atwood's 
bead,  and  said  : 

"Captain,  you  are  my  prisoner.*' 

'*  What's  the  matter.  Cole  ?"  he  ask- 
ed, in  great  astonishment. 

"You  are  my  prisoner.  I  take  pos- 
session of  this  ship  in  the  name  of  the 
Confederate  States  Government.  Go 
below." 

The  arrest  of  the  captain  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  capture  of  the 
men  by  other  soldiers.     When  they 
were  all  secured  we  sent  them  below, 
put  the  hatches  down,  and  were  safe 
from  any  interruption  from  that  quar- 
ter.   As  soon  as  possible  the  passen- 
gers  were  assured  that  they  should 
not  be  molested.    The  American  flag 
was  then  hauled  down  and  the  stars 
and  bars  run  up,  with  the  announce- 
ment :    "This  flag  is  a  guarantee  of 
protection  to  women  and  children." 
This  assurance  was  sacredly  kept,  al- 
though it  cost  some  effort.    The  regu- 
lar   Confederate   soldiers    who  were 
with  me  were  perfect  gentlemen,  but 
some  of  those  hired  from  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  other  cities  were  not. 
It  was  necessary  to  put  some  of  them 
overboard  to  make  good  the  promise 
given  when  the  Confederate  flag  was  / 
hoisted.    They  went.  About  half-past 
twelve,  after  we  had  everything  run- 
ning smoothly  on   the   Parsons,   we 
sighted  Put-iu-Bay  Island.  The  Island 
Queen,  bound  for  Cleveland,  was  ly-     I 
ing  at  the  wharf  unloading  freiirht 
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Sbe  carried  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, among  them  three  hundred  un- 
armed soldiers  going  to  Cleveland  to 
get  mustered  out.  We  ran  alongside 
of  her,  made  fast  and  captured  her,  as 
we  had  done  the  Parsons,  giving  and 
keeping  the  same  assurances  of  pro- 
tection to  passengers,  especially  wo- 
men and  children.  We  then  steered 
the  two  steamers  toward  Fighting  Isl- 
and, and  put  the  passengers  ashore. 
There  was  no  possible  means  of  es- 
cape and  therefore  no  danger  that 
they  would  give  warning.  We  then 
steamed  off  toward  the  Michigan, 
which  lay  in  sight. 
"Were  your  men  well  armed  ?" 
■•Yes.  They  had  plenty  of  first- 
class  revolvers,  and  each  man  carried 
a  hatchet.  When  I  was  on  trial  they 
undertook  to  put  a  false  construction 
upon  the  object  for  which  these  weap- 
ons were  carried.  They  were  simply 
to  be  used  in  case  of  a  fight  to  resist 
boarders  who  might  undertake  to  at- 
tack the  vessel  in  small  boats.  As 
forcibly  as  I  would  have  protected  the 
passengers  of  the  ships  and  the  wo- 
men and  children,  so  .  would  I  have 
forbidden  any  acts  of  cruelty  or  other 
things  not  well  recognized  as  legiti- 
mate in  modern  warfare. 

Before  going  to  Detroit  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  give  the  officers  of  the  Mich- 
igan an  entertainment  on  board  that 
evening  at  five  o'clock,  and  had  sent 
the  wine  and  other  requisites  to  the 
vessel  before  I  left  Sandusky.  There- 
fore my  coming  on  board  that  day  ex- 
cited no  suspicion.  I  left  the  Parsons 
in  a  small  boat  and  rowed  directly  to 
the  Michigan.  Our  plan  was  to  cap- 
ture the  ship  by  strategy.  Consequent- 
ly I  had  arranged  tdis  entertainment 
80  as  to  be  on  board  when  the  work 
was  done.    The  men  selected  to  make 


the  capture  w^re  to  come  out  from  the 
shore  in  small  boats,  ostensibly  fish- 
ing, and  surrounid  the  Michigan.  When 
I  went  aboard  they  were  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  ship.  At  a  given  signal 
from  me  we  "were  to  board  her,  put 
down  the  hatches  and  the  vessel 
would  be  ours  without  firing  a  gun. 
Everything  worked  like  a  charm,  but 
I  was  sanguine  of  success  and  delayed 
giving  the  signal  just  one  moment  too 
long.  I  was  captured  myself  instead 
of  capturing  the  Michigan.  Looking 
back  upon  the  whole  thing  now,  it 
seems  like  a  divine  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  cause.  The  guns 
of  the  Michigan  were  always  shotted, 
and  I  carried  on  my  person,  primers 
with  which  to  fire  them.  Had  we  cap- 
tured her,  our  demand  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  island  with  the  prisoners  on 
it  could  not  have  been  successfully  re- 
fused. With  the  only  armed  vessel  on 
the  great  lakes  in  our  possession,  the 
towns  and  cities  on  their  banks  would 
have  been  virtually  at  our  mercy. 
With  the  Parsons  and  Island  Queen 
we  had  captured,  and  the  Georgian, 
which  we  had  purchased  some  time  be- 
fore and  which  was  now  plying  along 
the  Canada  shore  loaded  with  arms,  we 
had  ample  transportation  facilities, 
and,  with  an  iron  vessel  on  Lake 
Michigan,  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
lakes  would  have  been  absolutely  at 
our  command.  With  a  Confederate 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  added 
to  this  water  advantage  stationed  in 
a  section  where  our  cause  had  many 
friends,  and  where  discontent  at  the 
war  was  daily  spreading,  this  would 
have  given  us  an  advantage  that 
could  not  have  been  overthrown. 

There  were  the  men  all  ready  and 
wondering  why  the  signal  was  not 
given.    There  was  the  Parsons  and 
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Island  Qu^n  lying  in  sight  in  the 
hands  of  friends.  On  Johnson's  Is- 
land were  oar  three  thousand  Confed- 
erate officers  well  informed  of  our 
plans,  with  fifteen  hundred  navy  re- 
volvers distributed  among  them,  an<i 
but  six  hundred  soldiers  guarding 
them.  The  Michigan  was  the  only 
enemy  on  the  lakes  and  the  only  one 
that  could  be  got  there. 

I  was  in  the  wardrobe  drinking 
wine  with  the  officers,  and  was  just 
making  an  excuse  to  go  on  deck  to 
give  the  signal,  when  an  officer  from 
Johnson's  Island  stepped  aboard  the 
Michigan,  and,  approaching  me,  said : 
**  Captain  Cole,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

"Captain  of  what  ?"  I  asked  with  a 
laugh;  ^'certainly  no  man  will  accuse 
me  of  being  a  soldier.'* 

"No,"  replied  the  officer,  whom  I 
knew  well ;  "but  here  is  a  telegram 
saying  you  are  a  Confederate  spy,  and 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  capture  John- 
son's Island.  It  orders  your  arrest. 
We  must  at  least  take  you  into  cus- 
tody." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  answered, 
although  I  felt  it  was  all  up  with  us. 
A  moment  later,  however,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  up  with  them. 

"Sergeant,  search  him!"  ordered  the 
officer. 

The  Sergeant  began  his  work,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  he  found  was 
my  commission  from  the  Confederate 
Government.  Of  course,  that  was 
enough.  I  was  put  under  arrest  and 
closely  guarded. 

"What  became  of  your  men  ?" 
The  moment  it  was  found  I  was  an 
enemy  they  demanded  to  know  who, 
besides  myself,  were  in  the  conspiracy. 
Quick  as  a  flash  I  thought:  "Here  is 
a  chance  to  save  the  men."    I  named 


twelve  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Sandusky  I  could  think  of,  know- 
ing that  they  would  be  at  once  arrest- 
ed, and  suspecting  that  my  female  ac- 
complice in  the  city,  who  was  watch- 
ing the  bay  for  the  signal  of  success, 
would  be  warned  of  my  capture  and 
doubtless  alarm  the  men  in  the  boats. 
I  was  not  mistaken.  The  first  man 
arrested  was  Mr.  West,  who  kept  the 
hotel  where  we  stopped.  She  knew  I 
had  failed  the  moment  it  occurred. 
Quickly  slipping  from  the  hotel  she 
took  a  small  boat,  rowed  out  and  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  men  in  the  fishing 
boats,  and  they  to  the  Parsons  and 
Queen.  Beale  scuttled  the  Queen  and 
sunk  her  in  sight  of  the  Michigan,  and 
running  the  Parsons  over  to  the  Can- 
ada shore  sunk  her  too.  Every  man 
but  myself  escaped.  Annie  Davis 
also  got  away,  but  she  was  captured 
a  day  or  two  after,  when  she  caaie 
back  to  bring  notice  from  the  (Confed- 
erate Govemmeht  that  they  would 
hold  two  officers  as  a  ransom  for  me, 
and  would  execute  them  if  I  was 
dealt  with  except  as  a  confederate 
soldier  engaged  in  legitimate  acts  of 
warfare. 

After  my  arrest  I  was  kept  confined 
on  board  the  Michigan  until  after 
General  Dix,  General  Heintzelman 
and  General  Hitchcock  came  to  nUike 
the  investigation.  I  was  them  remov- 
ed to  Johnson's  Island. 

I  had  some  $8,000  in  gold  and  some- 
thing over  $2,000  in  greenbacks,  which 
the  Government  confiscated,  as  it  did 
the  steamer  Georgia  after  the  failure 
of  our  enterprise.  Before  leaving  for 
Detroit  to  capture  the  Parsons  I  trans- 
ferred to  Annie  Davis  all  my  interest 
in  the  Mount  Hope  Oil  Company,  aa 
she  was  a  British  subject  and  could 
bold  them,  as  I  could  not  after  the 
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attack,  whether  I  was  successful  or 
unsuccessfuL 

"How  did  the  Federal  authorities 
get  information  of  your  designs  ?'* 

"A  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
betrayed  us.  As  near  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  after  careful  inquiry, 
he  dropped  a  paper  containing  the  in- 
formation of  our  purposes  upon  the 
wharf  just  as  we  were  leaving  Maiden 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. It  was  •  picked  up  and  the  facts 
communicated  to  the  Provost  Marshal 
at  Detroit,  I  believe.  He  telegraphed 
to  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Michi- 
gan, but  the  dispatch  was  by  accident 
delivered  to  the  commanding  officer 
on  Johnson's  Island.  It  was  merely 
by  chance  that  the  message  reached 
the  boat  in  time  to  save  her  from  cap- 
ture and  to  upset  our  plans.*' 

"What  became  of  Colonel  Johnson  ?*' 

"He  cut  his  throat  at  the  barricks 
in  Cincinnati  while,  being  held  as  a 
witness  for  the  Federal  Government 
against  me.  What  his  motives  were 
for  betraying  us  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  say.  He  took  his  life  before 
that  fact  could  be  ascertained  from 
his  own  lips,  either  privately  or  upon 
the  witness-stand — a  clear  case  of  re- 
morse." 

"You  speak  of  men  hired  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  service  on 
the  lakes  ?" 

"Yes,  we  had  a  number  of  men  from 
both  cities.  I  spent  three  weeks  in 
Philadelphia  between  my  arrival  in 
Canada  and  my  attack  upon  the  Mich- 
igan. I  went  there  first  in  June,  1864, 
established  head-quarters  at  twelfth 
and  Chestnut  streets,  in  the  Girard 
Building  or  old  Cadwallader  House, 
as  I  believe  it  was  called.  We  also 
had  another  rendezvous  on  Fifth 
street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut, 


where  a  man  wad  ostensibly  recruit- 
ing an  artillery  company  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  service.  It  was  here  that 
most  of  our  men  for  the  capture  of  the 
Michigan  were  hired.  They  were  paid 
$40  a  month  and  expenses.  The  mon- 
ey was  drawn  from  Drexel's  Bank  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  these 
agencies  and  to  pay  the  men.  We  had 
quite  a  number  of  friends  and  sympa- 
thizers in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  it  would  do  no  good  to  the 
truth  of  history  to  mention  their 
names,  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
both  distasteful  and  damaging  to 
them.  We  used  to  meet  very  frequent- 
ly at  Commodore  Lavallette's,  al- 
though he  knew  nothing  of  our  secrets. 
Albert  Lavellette,  his  nephew,  was 
with  us,  so  was  George  Duvall,  who 
afterward  moved  to  Burlington,  N.  J., 
where  he  since  died. 

I  do  not  recall  the  names  of  any  of 
the  men  in  Philadelphia  who  enlisted 
in  our  service,  although  I  have  them 
all  among  my  papers  at  home.  None 
of  them  were  men  who  would  impress 
themselves  upon  you  in  any  way. 
They  were  of  that  class  who  would 
aid  any  cause  for  money. 

I  never  made  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  any  man  whom  we  hired  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  I  did  of  many  per- 
sons who  sympathized  with  us  and  did 
what  they  could  to  aid  our  cause. 

In  the  preceding  lines  the  name  of 
Annie  Davis  is  frequently  mentioned. 
It  is  not  her  real  name,  but  that  by 
which  she  was  known  while  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities after  capture,  and  while  on 
trial  for  the  importiint  part  she  played 
in  the  acts  above  recited. 

She  was  a  woman  possessing  rare 
qualities  of  mind  and  attributes  of 
person  to  fit  her  for  a  position  in  any 
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secret  service.  She  was  of  medium 
heiglit  and  well-proportioned  frame. 
Her  eyes  were  coal-black,  and  were 
ever  on  the  alert.  The  extreme  com- 
posure of  the  rest  of  her  features, 
however,  relieved  them  from  anything 
like  nervousness.  Her  hair  was  black 
and  cut  short  at  the  neck,  that  she 
might  at  will  assume  a  man's  disguise. 
Her  manner  was  easy  and,  apparently 
unasBumed.  Did  she  personate  twen- 
ty characters  in  succession  in  each 
she  would  have  passed  current  ns  gen- 
nine  coin.  Her  powers  of  adaptabili- 
ty were  simply  marvellous.  She  was  a 
British  subject.  On  the  breaking-out 
of  the  war  she  became  a  warm  sympa- 
thizer of  the  Southern  cause,  and  was 
BO  earnest  in  her  desire  to  aid  them 
that  her  enthusiasm  upon  this  subject 
amounted  to  almost  a  frenzy.  She 
made  several  applications  to  Mr.  Jake 
Thompson,  the  representative  of  the 
Confederate  Government  in  Canada, 
for  a  position  in  the  Secret  Service  in 
the  South,  and  after  repeated  refusals 
he  finally  sent  her  to  Major  Cole.  Cole 
distrusted  her  at  first.  He  for  a  time 
used  her  only  as  a  courier  or  messen- 
ger between  himself  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. These  errands  she  always  per- 
formed with  speed  and  accuracy,  and 
by  degrees  she  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  her  emyloyer,  until  he  finally  spoke 
of  her  as  "one  ct  the  most  marvellous 
women  he  ever  met.".  "None  of  the 
women  employed  by  the  Confederate 
service  ever  approached  her  in  the 
combined  qualities  of  bravery  and 
judgment.  By  her  courage,  caution 
and  the  promptness  with  which  she 
was  able  to  meet  any  emergency,  she 
several  times  saved  me  trouble,"  said 
Major  Cole,  in  speaking  of  his  assist- 
ant. 
From  another  source  I  heard  much 


of  the  history  of  this  woman's  connec- 
tion with  the  Confederate  Go  vernment, 
and  especially  with  the  conspiracy  for 
the  capture  of  the  Michigan. 

It  was  some  time  in  June  of  *65  that 
she  was  sent  from  Sandusky  to  Rich- 
mond with  Confederate  dispatches  in 
relation  to  movements  on  Lake  Erie. 
It  was  the  first  hazardous  and  import- 
ant service  to  which  she  had  been  as- 
signed. Major  Cole  was  to  meet  her 
in  Washington  .on  her  return  from 
Richmond.  He  joined  her  there,  and 
the  two  came  to  New  York  together 
and  stopped  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 
Here  they  met  Mkjor  Rollins,  of  New 
Hampshire  and  his  wife,  with  another 
Federal  officer  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Da- 
vis saw  the  ladies  in  the  hotel  parlor. 

The  three  immediately  recognized 
each  other  as  old  schoolmates,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  same  con- 
vent. There  were  mutual  greetings  of 
pleasure  and  a  renewal  of  old  school- 
day  associations.  She  introduced  Ma- 
jor Cole  as  her  cousin,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. After  a  social  chat  he  went 
into  the  rotunda  of  the  hotel,  where  a 
gentleman  approached  him  and  said  : 

"I  should  like  to  see  you  a  moment 
at  the  door,"  and  led  the  way  oat  of 
the  crowded  corridors.  On  the  pave- 
ment waited  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
and  the  officer,  touching  him  upon  the 
shoulder,  said  : 

"Sir,  you  are  a  prisoner."  They  took 
him  to  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  searched,  and  inform- 
ed him  that  he  was  arrested  as  a  Con- 
federate spy. 

They  found  nothing  about  him  but 
dispatches  and  letters  concerning  the 
Mount  Hope  Oil  Company.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  consigned  to  a  cell  to 
await  further  developments.  Here  he 
lay  upon  the  floor  with  his  coat  for  a 
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pillow  three  or  four  hours,  all  the 
time  harboring  the  belief  that  his  fe- 
ipale  aecoiyplice  had  finally  betrayed 
him.  The  result  demonstrated  how 
BjDjust  his  suspicions  were,  for  it  was 
her  subtle  wits  that  secured  his  re- 
lease. 

Hissing  him  for  some  time  she  made 
inquiry  through  the  husbands  of  her 
fiittids  where  he  was.  They  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  arrested  by  the 
Provost  Guard  and  denied  the  liberty 
•f  communicating  with  any  one.  She 
divined  the  cause  and  promptly  ma- 
tured a  plan  to  secure  his  release.  She 
at  once  laid  siecre  to  the  hearts  of  her 
old  school-mates,  the  wives  of  the 
Federal  officers,  by  taking  them  gent- 
ly aside  and  confidentially  saying  : 

''Oh,  he  is  not  my  cousin,  he  is  not 
my  cousin  !  Father  was  opposed  to 
my  marrying  an  American.  His  Eng- 
lish prejudices  so  rebelled  against  it 
that  we  were  forced  to  elope.  He  is 
not  a  Confederate  spy ;  he  is  an  oil  op- 
erator at  Titus ville,  Penn.,  and  lives 
at  Sandusky.** 

Her  tears  and  entreaties  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  Federal  officers' 
wives,  who  soon  commanded  the  in- 
fluence and  co-operation  of  their  hus- 
bands in  obtaining  his  freedom. 

The  officers  took  a  carriage,  drove  to 
General  Dix's  head-quarters,  and, 
learning  that  he  was  indisposed  at  his 
private  residence,  drove  there  and 
promptly  secured  an  order  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  husband  of  their  wives' 
friend,  as  they  supposed.  With  it  they 
went  to  the  prison,  and  the  Confeder- 
ate soldier  was  promptly  set  free.  The 
three  entered  the  carriage  and  rapidly 
returned  to  the  hotel,  the  Federal  of- 
fleers  all  the  while  poking  fan  at  Cole 
for  being  taken  lis  a  "Johnny  Reb," 
and  chiding  him  for  not  being  frank 


ifi  the  first  instance  and  telling  them 
that  it  was  a  runaway  match,  and  so 
save  all  this  trouble.  Cole  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  they  meant  by  run- 
away match,  but  in  no  way  betrayed 
the  fact  that  be  was  taken  by  surprise^ 

When  they  reached  the  hotel  Annie 
Davis  was  waiting  with  the  Federal 
officers'  wives  in  the  parlor,  apparent- 
ly in  great  distress.  As  Cole  entered 
she  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  exclaiming,  between  her 
sobs  : 

'*My  dear,  dear  husband  I" 

Her  exclamamations  of  joy  and  af- 
fection, mingled  with  her  tears,  caus- 
ed the  considerate  friends  to  with- 
draw. 

When  they  were  alone  and  it  was 
safe  Cole  quickly  turned  t^  her  and 
said  : 

"Annie,  what  does  this  niean  ?" 

"It  was  my  only  plan  to  secure  your 
release,  and  it  has  been  successful. 
You  are  now  free  and  we  are  safe." 

"But  you  are  not  my  wife  I" 

"Ah  I  but  X  will  be  the  first  day  we 
tread  the  decks  of  the  Michigan  to- 
gether." 

"That's  a  thousand  times  true  if  we 
both  live  to  see  that  day,"  replied  Cole. 

After  the  explanations  and  avowal. 
Cole  and  Miss  Davis  joined  their 
friends,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in 
pleasure.  The  next  day  they  left  to 
continue  their  operations  on  the  lake. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  this  narra- 
tive, which  is  less  than  three  months 
after  the  circumstances  just  narrated, 
the  man  thus  released  by  a  woman's 
strategy  stood  again  a  prisoner  before 
General  John  A.  Dlx,  upon  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  Michigan. 

A  recitation  of  these  few  facts  in 
one  of  the  greatest  conspiracies  Uiat 
ever  characterized  the  con<lactof  mod- 
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em  war,  calls  up  maDy  circumstances 
fully  as  thrilling,  if  not  so  important, 
as  theee  above  related.  The  records  of 
the  War  Department  show  that  Cole 
was  tried  in  Cincinnati,  by  Military 
Court,  of  which  General  Qeintzelman 
was  President,  and  convicted  of  the 
charge  of  piracy  and  of  being  a  spy. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1865,  on  Johnson's 
Island,  the  point  against  which  he  had 
directed  his  best  efforts  as  a  Confed- 
ate  officer.  He  was  also  tried  for  mur- 
der in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Northern  Di&trict  of  Ohio. 
He  remained  on  Johnson's  Island 
waiting  his  execution,  and  during  that 
time  Annie  Davis  was  tried  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  upon  a 
charge  of  having  violated  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  treaty  in  serving  as  a  Con- 
federate spy.  She  was  not  convicted, 
and  still  lives.  She  visited  Cole  while 
awaiting  his  execution,  and  asked  him 
what  was  to  be  her  future. 

**I  hope  to  see  you  married  before  I 
am  hung,*'  replied  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  pledged  her  life's  devotion  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York. 

She  soon  after  wedded  the  man*who 
succeeded  Major  Cole  as  Secretary  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Oil  Company — the  en- 
terprise which  had  served  as  a  cloak 
for  confeder&te  operations  upon  the 
lakes.  Cole  made  two  desperate  at- 
tempts to  escape  w^hile  confined  on 
Johnson's  Island,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  remove  him  to  Fort  Lafay- 
ette. Legal  proceedings  had  delayed 
his  execution,  and  a  petition  gotten 
up  by  the  ladies  of  Northern  Ohio, 
among  whom  were  the  niece  of  Ex- 
Secretary,  Columbus  Delano,  and  the 
daughter  of  General  M.  D.  I'Cggett, 
since  Commissioner  of  Patents,  soften- 
ed the  public  feeling.    The  two  ladies 


named  were  passengers  on  the  Island 
Queen  when  Cole  captured  her,  and 
were  not  only  protected  but  shown 
perfect  courtesy  by  him  and  his  offi- 
cers. These  influences,  combined  with 
the  appeal  of  the  powerful  friends  of 
the  officers  held  in  Richmond  as  hos- 
tages for  him,  secured  a  commutation 
of  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
life  at  the  Dry  Tortugas.  His  attempts 
to  escape  while  confined  on  Johnson's 
Island  admonished  the  authorities  that 
he  had  better  be  removed  to  a  more  se- 
cure place.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  transfer  him  to  Fort  Lafayette. 

Ey  some  magic,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities in  Canada  were  kept  inform- 
ed of  the  intentions  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  him,  and  the  offi- 
cers and  men  who  were  engaged  with 
him  in  the  capture  of  the  Parsons  and 
the  Island  Queen,  for  which  he  had 
been  sentenced  to  death,  formed  a  plan 
to  rescue  him  if  he  should  be  removed. 
Beale,  who  had  been  his  principal  of- 
ficer in  his  later  operations  on  Lake 
Erie,  was  the  leader  of  the  movement. 
The  arrangement  was  that  the  former 
associates  were  to  wreck  the  train  on 
the  Lake  Shore  Road  some- where  be- 
tween Sandusky  and  Buffalo,  and  res- 
cue him.  They  wrecked  the  train,  but 
it  was  the  wrong  one,  and  he  was  safe- 
ly landed  in  Fort  Layfayette,  where 
for  a  long  time  he  was  the  companion 
in  the  same  casemate  cell  with  Stephen 
Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  George  R.  Davis,  Attorney-General 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Beale  was  captured,  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  for  his  endeavor  to 
rescue  his  friend,  and  suffered  the 
death  penalty  at  one  of  the  forts  in 
New  York  harboi:,  while,  as  the  sequel 
shows,  his  friend,  first  sentenced  to 
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death  and  for  whom  he  gave  his  life, 
escaped  all  panishment. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  who  profess 
to  know  that  the  execution  of  Beale 
caused  the  assassination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  J.  H.  Beale  was  from  Jeffer- 
son County,  W.  Va.,  but  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Washington,  where  many 
of  his  relatives  now  live.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

When  Beale  was  sentenced  to  death 
Booth  made  a  powerful  attempt  to 
save  his  life.  He  enlisted  all  the  emi- 
nent men  he  possibly  could  to  aid  him 
in  his  efforts,  but  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  success.  As  a  last  resort,  he 
b^^ged  his  inlluential  friends  to  se- 
cure him  an  audience  with  President 
Lincoln.  Quite  a  number  of  them  con- 
sented to  do  so,  among  whom  was  the 
late  Colonel  John  W.  .Forney.  The 
audience  was  granted  a  short  time  be- 
fore Beale  was  to  be  hung,  and  Booth 
made  a  plea  for  his  life  which  moved 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  tears.  The  good-heart- 
ed President  would  doubtless  have 
eommuted  Beale's  sentence  after  the 
oecurrenoe  of  that  night,  but  positive 
Secretary  Stanton  said  : 

''There  has  been  too  much  leniency 
in  dealing  with  these  fellows.    Cole's 


sentence  has  been  commuted.  The 
law  ought  to  take  its  course  on  Beale's 
case.''  It  did,  and  Beale  was  hung. 
Booth's  failure  to  save  the  life  of  his 
friend  is  said  to  have  so  preyed  upon 
his  mind  that  it  gradually  worked 
him  up  to  the  point  of  assassinating 
the  President.  Cole  remained  in  pris- 
on at  Fort  Lafayette,  and,  after  mak- 
ing one  ineffectual  attempt  to  escape, 
was  on  the  lOthday  of  February,  1806, 
brought  out  of  prison  on  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  issued  by  the  Diiltrict 
Court  of  New  York  at  the  instance  of 
Jake  Thompson  and  other  Confederate 
leaders.  He  escaped  to  Canada,  and 
thence  to  Mexico,  where  he  led  a  life 
of  adventure  under  Maximilian.  He 
was  finally  pardoned  by  the  President, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States 
with  several  prominent  Confederates, 
who  were  in  Mexico  for  a  time  after 
the  war,  waiting  Executive  clemency. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a  story  as 
this  can  be  gathered  from  the  actual 
events  which  transpired  during  the 

late  rebellion ;  yet  how  many  there  are 
of  them  coming  to  light  every  day. 
Books  seem  only  to  record  the  dry  de- 
tails of  great  events;  newspapers  are 
the  purveyors  of  that  which  is  the  in- 
teresting history. 
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RHYME  OF  THE  HAPPY  FARMER. 


[BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGB.  IN  N.  Y.  INDEPENDENT]. 


I. 
Through  the  timber  two  loren  ride. 

Side  by  side. 
Wrapped  in  s  rfuicgy  bufbtlo^ide. 

Enetroled  hj  trees  whidi  the  as  has  spared. 

In  a  bared 
White  space  of  woods,  is  their  home  prepared. 

To  that  lonely  door  his  bride  he  bribits; 

Baok  it  swings: 
The  lire  is  kindled,  the  IcetUe  sings. 

Though  wooden  platter  and  pewter  piata 

Indicate 
Lowly  station  and  small  estate; 

And  happy  they  if  their  little  board 

Will  afford 
Dally  bread  for  that  rongh-hewn  board; 

Let  the  forest  roar  and  the  tempest  btowl 

Drive  the  snowl 
In  Uie  heart  of  the  hut  is  a  hearenly  glow. 
Love  that  is  mighty  and  Hope  that  Is  great 

Consecrate 
Wooden  platter  and  pewter  pjate. 

In  and  about  with  busy  feet, 

Light  and  fleet. 
She  keeps  his  cabin  oosy  and  neat. 

With  shouldered  ax  I  see  him  go 

Through  the  snow, 
To  dear  the  land  for  harrow  and  hoe. 

Over  his  roof-tree  curls  the  smoke. 

While  the  stroke 
Of  his  ax  resounds  on  ash  and  oak. 

When  the  warm  days  come  in  early  spring, 

She  will  bring 
Her  work  to  the  woods  and  sew  and  sing. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  feel  her  watching  near; 

Joy  to  hear 
Her  voice  in  the  woodland  high  and  clear. 

Together  they  talk  in  the  now-fallen  tree, 

And  forsee 
The  work  of  their  hands  in  the  days  to  be. 

Where  the  beech  comes  crashing  down,  and  the 
lithe  Branches  writhe. 


He  will  turn  the  furrow  and  swing  the  soytha. 

A  rose  by  the  doorway  she  will  set. 

Nor  forget 
Pansies  and  pinks  and  mignone^. 


II. 
^f  ore  their  door  in  the  summer  mora 

Waves  the  oom. 
'Tis  winter  again,  and  a  babe  is  bom. 

Not  for  the  glories  of  wealth  and  art 

Would  they  part 
With  that  small  treasure  of  home  and  heaft. 

Dear  heaven  t  what  springs  of  bliss  are  stirred 

When  is  heard 
Its  laogh  or  its  ibst  low  lisping  word! 

A  flower  let  fall  by  the  Infinite 

Love  has  lit 
In  their  path,  and  brought  Crod's  peace  witil  It. 

Gdne  long  ago  are  the  hut  of  poles,- 

Stumpsand  knolls; 
A  frame-house  now  is  the  shelter  of  souls. 

By  the  river  are  farms  all  up  and  down. 

And  the  crown 
Of  its  steeples  shows  the  neighboring  town. 

Highways  are  braided  and  swamps  reclaimed; 

Towns  are  named; 
Life  is  softened,  manners  are  tamed. 

For  youthful  culture  and  social  grace 

Soon  replace 
The  first  rude  life  of  a  pioneer  nuw. 

And  men  are  polished,  through  act  and  speedi. 

Each  by  each. 
As  pebbles  are  smoothed  on  the  rolling  beaoh. 

The  farmer  has  hands  both  strong  and  skilled. 

Fair  fields  tilled, 
A  house  well  kept  and  big  bams  filled. 

In  the  porch  at  sunrise  he  will  stand. 

FKished  and  tanned. 
And  view  well  pleased  his  prosperous  land. 

Crib  and  stable  and  pear-shaped  stacks. 

Stalls  and  racks. 
Have  come  in  the  track  of  the  fire  and 
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Cider  in  oatk  and  frnit  In  bin 

Are  Inid  in 
For  the  sloomr  months  thnt  will  toon  becin. 

fioof  and  danghtera,  a  gathering  throng. 

Fair  and  strong, 
Fai  the  old  honw  with  life  and  song. 

¥^th  threshing  and  spinning,  wheat  and  )rool, 

House  and  sohool. 
Heads  are  bas7  and  hands  are  fall. 

Then  spelling-matehes  and  oTening  oaHs, 

Country  balls. 
And  sleighing  parties  when  the  snow  falts. 


fii. 


Laarels  in  Life's  first  Summer  glow 

Rarely  grow; 
Bat  honors  thicken  on  heads  of  snow. 

There  is  a  lustre  of  swords  and  shields, 

Well-fought  fields; 
The  power  the  statesman  or  patriot  wields; 

TIm  glory  that  gleams  from  righted  wrongs. 

Or  belongs 
To  the  prophet's  words  or  the  poet's  songs; 

High  thoughts  that  shine  like  the  Pleiades 

Orerseasl 
But  worthy  of  worship,  even  with  these. 

Is  the  fame  of  an  honest  oitisen 

Now  and  then; 
Tbe  good  opinion  of  plain  good  men. 

Tbe  farmer,  solid  and  dignified. 

Through  the  wide. 
Fair  Talley  on  many  afCairs  shall  ride; 
Through  highway  and  bjrway.  country  and  town. 

Up  and  down, 
He  shall  ride  in  the  light  of  his  own  renown. 

In  the  halhi  of  sUte,  with  outstretched  hand, 

He  shall  stand. 
And  counsel  the  Solons  of  the  land. 

Netghbors,  wearying  of  the  Uw's 

Quirks  and  flaws. 
To  his  good  sense  submit  their  cause. 

Their  cause  with  wary,  impartial  eye 

He  will  try. 
And  many  a  snarl  of  the  law  untie. 

If  simple  and  upright  men  there  be. 

Such  is  he: 
A  Hfe,  like  a  broad,  green,  sheltering  tree, 

For  shade  in  the  wayside  heat  and  dust: 
All  men  trust 
rirtue  apd  know  his  judgments  just. 


IT. 


All  hare  flown. 
Like  birds  from  the  nest  when  their  wings  haTa 
grown. 

Beginning  again  fcho  same  old  strife, 

Husband  and  wife 
Twisting  the  strands  of  the  cord  of  life; 

Wearing  forever  the  endless  chain. 

Pleasure  and  pain. 
The  gladness  of  action,  the  joy  of  gain. 

Hither  and  thither  over  the  lone. 

All  have  flown. 
Like  thistle^iown  by  the  four  winds  blown. 

One  has  power  and  one  has  wealth 

Oot  by  stealth; 
Happiest  they  who  have  hope  and  health. 

Into  the  further  and  wilder  West 

Some  have  pressed; 
Some  are  weary  and  some  are  at  rest. 

Hither  and  thither,  like  seed  that  is  sown, 

ESaob  to  hui  ownl 
What  pangs  of  parting  these  doors  have  known! 

The  tears  of  the  young  who  go  their  way 

Last  a  day; 
But  the  grief  is  long  of  the  old  who  stay. 
Within  these  gates,  where  they  have  been  left. 

Long  bereft, 
Wit^  fond  ties  broken  and  old  hearts  cleft, 

They  have  stood,  and,  gaxing  across  the  snow, 

Fftlt  the  woe 
Of  seeing  the  last  of  their  children  go. 

But  new  life  comes  as  the  old  life  goes, 

Life  jret  glows! 
In  children's  children  the  fresh  tide  flows. 

And  the  heart  of  the  homestead  warms  to  the  oore 

When  once  more 
Little  feet  patter  on  path  and  floor. 


One  by  one  to  the  parents  came 

Babies  to  name; 
One  by  one  they  have  pasMd  the  same. 

Hither  and  thither,  each  to  his  own. 


V. 

Now  daughteni  and  9on8.  from  far  and  near. 

Reappear, 
And  the  day  of  all  golden  days  is  here. 

Experienced  matrons,  world-wise  men, 
<  Come  again: 

They  are  seven  td-day  who  once  were  ten. 

Are  these  the  children  who  left  your  doorT 

Look  once  morel 
0  mother.    Are  these  the  babes  you  bore? 

One  has  acres  and  railroad  shares. 
But  no  heirs;  / 

One,  a  house  full  of  children  and  poor  man's 

But  all  distinction  in  life  to^lay 

Falls  away. 
Like  costume  dropped  with  the  parte  they  play. 

Here  all,  whatever  success  they  claim. 

Rank  the  same: 
And  the  half-forgotten  household  name. 
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Ai  in  (M  dwii  lino  oi 


Af  tha  pttoli  ot  •am*  Tut  Somr  (inuid. 
BoDi,  tenclitan,  hoabuidi  and  witm  «iioImi 

Tonncar  fOWI. 
OhUdnn'i  thlldnn,  uid  diildnn  of  UMm, 


WhoM  aUMrSD  may  r«t  witli  i  llTiac  (irtt 

CinlBivth, 
O  infinite  murtl  of  Ufa  uul  birthl 
lU*  )■  tlM  onwalnc  hour  Uwt  dMm 

Feline  roui; 
TUi  ii  tb*  •oUo*  ot  nunr  teu>. 
Put  •orrowi,  TtawM  bum  that  naMt  Uikt. 


And  »ll  ia  blMaadsMi.  all  li 


A  LOST  CHAPTER. 


A  Lost  Chapter  in  the  Early  History  of 

Huron  County. 


[FROM  THE  NORWALK  REFLECTOR.] 


In  Williams'  History  of  Huron  and 
Erie  Counties  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  murder  of  John  Wood 
and  George  Bishop,  by  Indians,  on  the 
31st  of  April,  1819,  and  the  subsequent 
arrest,  trial  and  execution  of  Nego- 
sheck  and  Negoneby  for  the  crime. 
(Pages  126-182.) 

Believing  that  the  Coroner's  inquest 
upon  the  bodies  of  Wood  and  Bishop 
the  death  warrants  of  Negosheck  and 
Negoneby,  and  the  Sheriff's  return 
thereon  (which  are  omitted  by  the 
compiler  of  the  history  referred  to) 
would  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
I  herewith  hand  you  copies  of  the  pa- 
pers now  on  file  in  the  clerk's  office, 
capitals  and  spelling  retained.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Trueman  Fettibone,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  acting  as  Coroner  : 

Danbury,  April  25th,  1819. 

Having  Received  Information  That 
the  Body  of  John  Wood  and  George 
Bbhop  were  found  Dead  on  the  Shore 
of  Portage  Biver  in  this  County  on 
Saturday  The  24  Day  of  April  1819  and 
brout  to  The  mouth  of  Said  river  on 
the  Said  day  By  Charles  C.  Tupper 
and  Anson  Grey  and  had  promable 
been  dead  Some  days  and  The  Bodys 
being  at  Least  40  Miles  from  The  Cor- 
oner of  the  County  and  The  wind 
Blowing  Yerry  Fresh  we  were  unable 


to  Cross  The  Bay  after  considering 
The  Situation  we  were  placed  in  and 
The  impossi)»ility  of  Getting  The  Cor- 
oner and  feeling  unwilling  to  Bury 
The  Bodys  without  Some  form  of  Jury 
I  Issued  warrant  To  a  Constable  of 
this  Township  Commanding  him  to 
Summonds  Sainuel  M.  Lock  wood  Abi- 
ather  Sherby  Luther  Chapin  Samuel 
Flint  Henry  Young  Isaac  B.  Davis 
Harry  TuUa  John  Ramsdell  Jacob 
Ramsdell  Jacob  YanWaginer  Peter 
Tice  Frances  P.  Yidal  to  repair  forth- 
with to  the  mouth  of  Portage  River 
to  Sit  a  Jury  over  the  Bodys  Lying 
dead  at  That  Place  the  warrant  was 
Returned  to  me  served  and  the  Per- 
sons named  all  appeared  and  Took 
The  nessisary  oath  before  me  and  aft- 
er Examination  returned  There  Yer- 
dict  of  Willful  murder  by  Some  Per- 
son or  Persons  unknown  a  coppy  of 
There  Proceedings  Signed  by  The 
Twelve  remains  in  The  hands  of  the 
Honorable  Jabes  Wright  a  J  udge  of 
this  County  this  being  the  only  alter- 
nitive  Left  us  we  done  with  The  full- 
est assurance  in  our  own  Breasts  That 
our  Proceeding  would  be  sanctioned 
by  The  Proper  authority  of  this  Coun- 
ty and  The  Nessessary  Expenses  Paid 
for  issuing  a  Yinire  for  a  Jury  t  .25 
for  The  Yiew  of  a  dead  Body  8.00 
Twelve  miles  Travel  and  Back       1.20 
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Const  in  serving  warrant  and  attend- 
ing Trial  1.00 
Twelve  Jurymen  Viewing  2  ded  Body 

6.00 
Truman  Pettibone  Justice  of  Peace. 
Da^nbury  Huron  County 
Ohio  April  26th  1819. 
The  following  is  the  finding  of  the 
Coroner's  Jury  : 

We  the  undersigned  being  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  and  county  of 
Huron,  being  summoned  by  order  of 
Truman  Pettibone  Esq.  a  Justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  town  of  Danbury  in 
said  county  as  a  jury  of  inquest  on 
Sunday  the  25th  day  of  April  1810  on 
and  over  the  bodies  of  John  Wood  and 
George  Bishop  which  were  found  dead 
in  their  camp  on  or  near  Portage  Riv- 
er in  the  said  county  on  Saturday  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month  and 
brought  by  Anson  Grey  and  Charles 
Tupper  to  the  mouth  of  the  said  River 
where  this  inquest  was  held  on  the 
same  day  having  examined  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  and  taken  testimony 
touching  the .  said  muixlers — declare 
that  we  found  on  the  body  of  John 
Wood  one  wound  behind  the  left  ear, 
mortal,  one  wound  on  the  left  side  of 
the  head  over  the  left  shoulder,  also 
mortal  and  several  other  wounds  on 
his  body  not  mortal.  On  the  body  of 
George  Bishop  six  mortal  wounds  up- 
on his  head,  two  upon  the  breast  and 
two  upon  his  legs  not  mortal ;  all  the 
mortal  wounds  on  both  the  bodies  ap- 
parently having  been  done  by  an  In- 
dian hatchet  or  Tomahawk,  and  as  the 
unanimous  opinion  and  verdict  of  this 
Jury  of  Inquest,  that  they  were  wil- 
fully murdered  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons to  them  unknown,  but  believed 
to  have  been  committed  by  three  In- 
dians of  the  Tawas  and  Pottawattame 
tribes. 


Portage  River,  County  of  Huron 

26th  April  1819. 

Samuel  M.  Lockwood,  foreman, 
Francis  P.  Yidal,  Luther  Chapin,  Ja^ 
cob  Van  Waginer,  »Samuel  Flint,  Abi- 
athar  Sherly,  Isaac  B.  Davis,  Henry 
Young,  John  Ramsdell,  Harry  TuUa, 
Jacob  Ramsdell,  Peter  Tice. 

The  following  is  the  Death  War- 
rant of  Negosheck  : 

The  State  of  Ohio  vs.  Negosheck,  an 
Indian. 

Whereas  the  Grand  Jurors  in  and 
for  the  body  of  the  county  of  Huron 
in  the  Term  of  May  1819  Presented  to 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  a  Bill  of 
Indictment  against  Negosheck  f^ 
murder,  Indorsed  a  true  Bill,  and  the 
said  Negosheck  being  arraigned  at  tlie 
Bar  of  the  court,  heard  the  said  In- 
dictment and  Pleaded  thereto  not  guil- 
ty and  elected  and  chose  to  be  tried  by 
the  Court  of  Common  [Pleas]  where- 
upon a  Jury  was  called  and  came  Ac., 
who  being  duly  impanneled,  tried  and 
sworn  the  truth  to  speak  of  and  con- 
cerning the  premises  do  upon  th^r 
oaths  say,  that  the  said  Negosheck  Is 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  in 
manner  and  form  as  in  said  Indict- 
ment charged,  and  it  being  demanded 
of  him  if  he  had  anything  to  object 
why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should 
not  be  passed  upon  him,  and  he  having 
nothing  to  object  thereunto,  it  is  there- 
upon considered  and  by  the  court  that 
the  said  Negosheck  be  remanded  to 
the  jail  of  the  County  of  Huron  fi%m 
whence  he  came  and  there  remain  un- 
til the  first  day  of  July  next,  and  from 
thence  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  said 
day  he  be  taken  by  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
then  and  there  by  said  Sheriff  be  hang- 
ed by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead. 
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I  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to 
be  a  true  abstract  from  the  Journals 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Huron  in  the 
Term  of  May  A.  D.  1819. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto 

set  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  court  of 

Common  Pleas  this  21st  day  of  May 

A.  D.  1819. 

Jas.  Williams  C.  C.  Pleas. 

Upon  the  back  of  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  Sheriff : 

Norwalk,  July  first  1819. 

Agreable  to  the  within  command 

Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 

o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  said  day  I 

caused  the  within  mentioned  Negos- 

heck  to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  exe- 

Gtttion  and  hanged  by  the  neck  until 

be  was  jdead. 

Jjyman  Farwell,  Sheriff. 


The  death  warrant  of  Negoneby  and 
the  Sheriffs  return  were  bubstantially 
the  same,  the  names  only  changed. 

t.  A.  WILDMAN. 

Note.— iSiwce  Williams'  History  qf 
Huron  and  Brie  Counties  was  com- 
piled, a  thorough  overhauling  and  re- 
filing of  the  papers  in  the  Clerk's  and 
Auditor's  offices  of  Huron  County 
have  been  accomplished  by  F.  A. 
Wild  man,  Esq.,  under  direction  of  the 
Commissioners. 

The  compiler  of  the  Norwalk  por- 
tion of  that  history  labored  under 
great  disadvantage,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  many  import 
tant  papers  which  had  become  mis- 
placed, among  which  were  tbe  lorego- 
ing,  "omitted"  ttom  the  oompUatiOBi 
for  that  reason. — [Bt>. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


Early  Pioneer  Movements. 


[FROM  THB  NORWALK  REFLECTOR.] 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt,  remem- 
ber the  reference  we  made  a  short 
time  ago,  to  Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  of 
Bronson,  in  this  County,  now  in  his 
96th  year,  and  who  has,  apparently, 
the  promise  of  years  of  life  yet  before 
him.  Mr.  K.  is  among  the  very  oldest 
citizens  of  Huron  County,  if  not  the 
oldest,  and  yet  he  can  read  and  write 
without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

We  undertook,  in  the  article  refer- 
red to,  to  state  some  facts  concerning 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Kellogg,  in  this 
County,  A;c.,  &c.  The  old  gentleman 
was  in  our  oflSce  on  Friday  last,  enjoy- 
ing his  usual  good  health,  and  he  left 
with  us  the  following  very  interest- 
ing communication,  written  the  day 
on  which  he  was  95  years  and  4 
months  old : 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  with  my 
family,  I  left  my  native  town.  Bethel, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  for  Ohio. 
On  the  80th  of  July  we  arrived  at  Av- 
ery, now  Milan,  then  the  County  Seat 
of  Huron  County;  being  43  days  on 
the  journey.  My  family  then,  consist- 
ed of  myself,  my  wife  and  four  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  not  five  years  old  till 
November.  W«  took  up  our  abode  for 
a  few  weeks  in  an  old  block-house 
standing  a  few  rods  from  the  house  of 
Ebenezer  Merry,  Esq. ;  then  moved  in- 
to and  wintered  in  a  log  house,  built 


by  Major  David  Underbill,  in  Bidge- 
field,  near  where  Isaac  UnderhiU's 
saw-mill  has  since  stood.  On  the  l7th 
of  June,  1816,  moved  into  my  first  log 
house  in  Bronson,  one  year  from  my 
leaving  my  native  town. 

At  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  old 
county  seat,  there  were  but  three  fam- 
ilies in  the  town  of  Nor  walk,  to- wit: 
Benjamin  Newcomb,  living  on  the 
southwest  corner  lot,  Mr.  S.  B.  Lewis, 
on  the  lot  east  of  Newcomb's,  and 
Abijah  Comstock,  Esq.,  lived  in  the 
second  section,  down  on  the  Avery 
line,  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  State 
road.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1815, 1  help- 
ed build  a  house  for  the  Fay  family 
on  the  lot  north  and  adjoining  the 
Newcomb  lot.  The  Fay  family  was 
the  fourth  family  that  settled  in  Nor- 
walk  township. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1815,  Mr.  Lewis 
sold  his  lot  to  Abraham  Powers  and 
Hanson  Beed,  who  moved  on  to  the 
place  from  Greenfield,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
moved  on  to  his  lot  on  the  old  State 
road.  The  same  fall,  Mr.  David  Gibbs 
and  Mr.  Henry  Lockwood,  built  a 
double  log  house,  20  or  80  rods  north 
of  the  location  since  known  as  Alling'g 
Corners,  and  I  think,  occupied  the 
house  till  the  next  year. 

We  had  in  our  journey  from  Ver- 
mont to  Ohio,  the  company  of  father 
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Aaron  Fay  and  family ;  he  and  moth- 
er Fay,  Lucius,  and  Apollos  and  Clar- 
issa Fay,  and  John  Fay*s  wii^  and  her 
brother,  Eliphas  Bigelow.  Doctor  Ly- 
man Fay  and  John,  came  in  the  win- 
ter before.  Father  Fay  bought  the  lot 
heretofore  named— 100  acres,  for  $400  \ 
was  soon  taken  sick  and  died  October 
16, 1815.  Major  David  Underbill  and 
his  son-in-law,  Horace  Morse,  and  Mr. 
Levi  Cole  and  his  son,  Jeremy  Cole, 
and  Dr.  Josepn  Pearse,  were  here  pre- 
paring for  removal  here;  Mr.  Cole 
built  a  house  a  little  east  of  where  Mr. 
Sidney  Brown  now  lives.  Dr.  Pearse 
and  Jeremy  Cole  remained  here  all 
winter;  the  others  returned  east  for 
winter  quarters. 

In  February,  1816,  Mr.,  Underbill 
and  Mr.  Cole,  came  with  their  fami- 
lies; Mr.  Cole  moved  on  to  the  New- 
eomb  lot,  and  Mr.  Underbill  to  his 
place,  in  Ridgefield.  I  helped  build 
the  first  bridge  across  the  stream  near 
the  Water  Works. 

Bethel,  my  native  town,  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  on 
White  River,  about  16  or  18  miles 
from  where  it  enters  the  Connecticut 
River.  BethelWillage  is  a  station  on 
tttto  Vermont  Central  Railroad ;  at  this 
irillage»  the  third  branch  of  White 
River  enters.  About  five  miles  from 
the  village  is  East  Bethel,  quite  a  vil- 
lage ;  this  is  on  the  second  branch  of 
White  River.  Between  Bethel  and 
East  Bethel,  is  alocation  called  *'Chris- 
tian  Hill,"  so  called  from  my  earliest 
remembrance.  Another  part  of  the 
town  is  called  Lympus,  or,  more  class- 
ically, "High  Mt.  Olympus."  Another 
village  in  Bethel  is  Lillieville.  For 
many  reasons  Bethel  is  a  noted  town, 
being  both  scriptural  and  historical. 

M.  Kblloog. 
Branson,  Jan.  21, 1882. 


Illegal  Marriage  Ceremonies. 

The  Sandusky  Htgister,  in  talking 
^  about  marriage  ceremonies  illegally 
performed,  relates  three  early  inci- 
dents happening  on  the  Reserve,  two 
of  which  it  locates  in  Huron  county. 
It  says : 

Mr.  Rice  Harper  relates  that  in  the 
early  days  of  Geauga  county,  a  couple 
anxious  to  be  made  man  and  wife 
were  married  by  a  citizen  whose  only 
authority  was  a  commission  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  New  York,  which 
commission  the  parties  thought  ought 
to  be  good  in  Ohio, 

«f  ohn  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  relates  that  in 
the  early  days  of  Huron  county  a 
young  couple  called  on  Justice  Camp- 
bell, then  of  Cook's  Corners,  and  a 
brother  of  the  late  David  Campbell, 
who  founded  the  Begister^  and  re- 
quested him  to  unite  them  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony.  Justice  Camp- 
bell asked  the  couple  if  they  had  pro- 
cured a  license.  They  had  not  thought 
of  that.  Mr.  Campbell  said  they  must 
go  to  Norwalk  and  get  a  license.  It 
was  then  late,  and  the  young  people 
objected  to  such  a  delay.  "Very  well," 
said  the  Justice,  "I  will  marry  you  to- 
night, you  get  the  license  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  date  the  certificate  back  to 
kiver  accidents." 

Another  good  one  is  the  following: 
Many  years  ago  one  Harrington  was 
elected  a  justice  in  Greenfield,  Huron 
county.  A  day  or  two  after  his  elec- 
tion he  was  called  on  to  marry  a 
couple.  He  notified  them  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  his  commission,  but 
as  they  were  anxious  to  be  made  one, 
he  would  give  them  a  permit  for  tem- 
porary use  and  as  soon  as  he  got  his 
commission  he  would  make  them  man 
and  wife  in  due  form. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know 
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thdt  in  tbe  early  days  •£  our  State  all 
these  old  worthies,  eren  when  they 
"evaded  the  letter  of  the  law/'  were 
careful  to  preserve  the  common  de- 
cency of  life. 


The  Battle  of  Winchester. 


The  Part  Taken  by  the  8th  O-  V.  I. 

[Frpm  ihs  T9lsdo  TtUgram,] 

Jn  your  issue  of  the  23d  inst.,  I  no- 
ticed a  report  of  the  reunion  of  the 
e7th  0.  y.  L,  held  in  Toledo,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Winches- 
ter, March  22d,  1862.  I  also  see  in  the 
address  delivered,  that  that  regiment 
claims  the  honor  of  having  opened  that 
battle.  Now,  I  am  not  jealous  of  the 
e7th,  or  of  any  other  Ohio  regiment, 
but,  in  justice  to  my  old  comrades,  I 
desire  to  say  this:  The  Eighth  Ohio 
regiment  opened  that  fight,  both  on 
Saturday  night  and  Tuesday  morning. 
The  Eighth  lay  on  the  picket  line  on 
Saturday  night.  It  went  to  the  front 
on  the  right  of  the  pike,  passing  bat- 
tery U  before  General  Shields  was 
wounded;  the  Fifth  regiment  going 
to  the  left  of  the  pike.  The  Eighth, 
during  Saturday  night,  laid  so  near 
the  rebel  skirmish  line  as  to  plainly 
hear  them  talk.  Before  daylight  an 
officer  passed  along  the  line,  whispered 
to  each  man  of  the  regiment  to  fall 
back,  which  was  done  without  noise. 
We  found  on  falling  back  another  line 
formed  in  our  rear.  At  daylight,  hav- 
ing marched  back  to  the  pike,  while 
the  Eighth  was  making  coffee,  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  fall  in,  "and 
marched  out  to  the  pike  about  three 
miles.  At  that  point  Col.  Carroll  with 
four  companies  of  the  right,  deployed 
to  the  left  in  line  of  skirmishers,  while 
Lieut.  Col.  Sawyer  passed  to  the  right 
with  Ave  oorapanies. 


The  four  companies  with  Col.  Car- 
roll struck  the  enemy,  after  a  march 
of  about|one  mile,  in  a  clump  of  trees, 
they  being  about  1,000  strong.  Hece 
the  fight  was  opened  first,  lasted  about 
an  hour,  when  the  enemy  were  routed 
and  *'lit  out  for  Dixie." 

Lieut.  Col.  Sawyer  with  his  five  com- 
panies (Co.  I  was  still  away  on  a  picket 
post)  passed  up  over  a  low  ridge,  which 
ran  along  the  right  of  the  pike,  and 
after  going  about  a  mile,  struck  the 
advance  of  Jackson's  force,  who  were 
attempting  a  flank  movement  by  this 
country  road.  His  whole  force  was 
on  this  road,  except  what  he  had  strewn 
off  on  our  left,  hoping  to  draw  oer 
forces  in  that  direction.  With  his 
handfull  of  men.  Col.  Sawyer  attacked 
the  rebel  forces,  caused  them  to  halt^ 
by  his  supreme  audacity,  and  then  de- 
layed them;  and  prevented,  what  on 
their  part,  might  have  been  a 
successful  move,  if  they  had  only  kei^t 
on,  and  not  have  imagined  that  Col. 
Sawyer  was  well  supported.  When 
Sawyer's  forces  engaged  the  enemf 
there  was  not  a  regiment  within  a 
mile  of  him,  as  no  one  supposed  (and 
as  Gen.  Shields  was  wounded  and  in 
his  quarters  at  the  north  side  of  the 
city)  there  was  the  least  prospect  for 
a  fight.  Col.  Kimball,  of  Indiana,  waa 
the  commander  during  the  day. 

The  Sixty-seventh  was  a  good  regi- 
ment and  has  a  most  excellent  record 
for  true  bravery,  and  I  only  wish  to 
say  what  I  have,  as  a  member  of  the 
Eighth,  which  regiment  was  the  fint 
to  the  front,  both  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  morning;  and  possessing,  as  I 
do,  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  thm 
fight  on  the  left. 

Frank  C.  Citljubt, 
Co.  F,  8th  O.  V.  I. 

Defiance,  O^  March  28,  I88a. 
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Indian  Troubles"0ijfficulties  of  (Recruiting  in 

the  Early  (Days  of  Ohio, 

BT  COLONEL  CHARLES  WHITTLESBY. 


Of  the  i>art  taken  by  the  men  and 
offleen  of  this  drvision  in  the  defense 
«f  this  frontier  very  little  will  be  found 
in  history. 

In  territory  it  embraced  the  coun- 
ties of  Jefferson,  Columbiana  and 
Trombull,  according  to  their  limits  in 
1008.  The  first  act  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  relates 
to  the  organization  of  the  Alilitia. 
There  were  seventeen  counties  in  the 
State,  in  which  four  divisions  were 
organized;  the  Major-Grenerals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature.  General 
Elijah  Wadsworth  of  Canlield,  now  in 
Mahoning  county,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth  Division.  In  1812 
the  First  Brigade  of  this  Division 
(General  J.  Miller),  embraced  all  of 
JeffeiBon  county ;  the  Second  Brigade 
(General  Reasin  Beall),  embraced  the 
original  county  of  Columbiana;  the 
Tliird  Brigade  (€reneral  Simon  Per- 
kins), Trumbull  and  Ashtabula;  the 
Fourth  Brigade  (General  Joel  Paine), 
Portage,  Geauga,  Cuyahoga,  and  their 
dependencies  to  the  west. 

During  the  war,  Ti*ump  of  Fame, 
a  newspaper  published  at  Warren, 
Ohio,  edited  by  the  late  Hon.  T.  D. 
Webb,  was  the  only  paper  on  the  Re- 
sarre.  Looking  over  its  files  in  the 
libmy  of  this  society,  very  few  letters, 
•dltoriftls  or  reports  relating  to  local 


military  operations  are  to  be  found. 
There  seems  to  have  been  extreme  ret- 
icence on  the  part  of  commanders  in 
the  field,  or  the  limited  size  of  the  pa- 
per did  not  allow  much  correspond- 
ence to  appear  in  print.  From  the  Ad- 
jutant-General's office  at  Columbus, 
the  records  of  that  date  are  missing. 
At  the  War  Department,  of  what  per- 
tained to  the  Volunteer  Service,  very 
little  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the 
public  buildings  in  the  year  1814.  The 
actors  are  nearly  all  dead. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  this  society 
was  the  collection  of  such  letters,  rec- 
ords and  orders  relating  to  the  war, 
as  had  not  been  lost  during  the  lapse 
of  sixty  years. 

Of  those  relating  to  the  First  Brig- 
ade (General  Miller)  we  have  scarce 
any  and  very  few  pertaining  to  the 
Second  Brigade  (General  Beall).  For 
the  Third  Brigade  (General  Perkins) 
we  have  been  more  fortunate ;  but  the 
company  muster  rolls,  and  orders  are 
quite  deficient.  Many  of  the  papers  of 
General  Wadsworth  were  preserved 
by  his  son,  the  late  Frederick  Wads- 
worth, or  by  his  aid,  the  late  Elisha 
Whittlesey.  Most  of  the  war  letters 
of  General  Perkins  have  been  saved. 
The  late  John  Harmon  of  Ravenna,  a 
volunteer  of  the  first  company  raised 
within  the  division,  has  given  to  the 
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public  his  recollections  of  those  times. 
We  have  also  the  record  and  some  of 
the  papers  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
Fourth  Brigade,  donated  by  Mrs.  H. 
M.  Chittenden,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Har- 
mon. From  the  Commander  of  the 
Fourth,  Gen.  Paine,  we  have  nothing. 
The  late  Judge  Peter  Hitchcock  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment, whose  papers  have  been  placed 
in  our  possession  by  the  family  and 
those  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raven 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Par malee.  Judge 
George  Todd,  who  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Major  iu  the  Nineteenth 
Regiment,  regular  Infantry,  left  a 
large  collection  of  letters,  written 
while  he  was  in  the  service,  which  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Governor  Tod  have 
deposited  with  us. 

But  with  all  these  sources  of  inform- 
ation, the  stirring  events  of  those  times 
reach  us  only  in  fragments.  Many 
valuable  documents  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published  in  our  series  of 
tracts;  of  which  more  will  follow,  as 
fast  as  our  means  will  permit. 

I  have  concluded  to  wait  no  longer 
for  more  complete  records,  which  may 
never  be  secured.  We  have  tradition- 
ary evidence  of  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Northeastern 
Ohio  rushed  to  Cleveland,  the  most 
important  and  most  exposed  point  on 
the  frontier,  after  the  Northwestern 
Army  was  sacrificed  by  Hull.  The 
news  reached  General  Wadsworth  at 
Canfleld,  on  the  22d  of  August,  who, 
without  authority  from  Governor 
Meigs  or  the  General  Government,  is- 
sued an  order  on  the  same  day,  for  the 
entire  division  to  rendezvous  at  this 
place.  In  the  Trump  of  Fame,  Sep- 
tember 2, 1812,  it  is  recorded  that  '*A8 
soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Detroit 
was  confirmed  every  man  ran  to  arms ; 


old  and  young  without  distinction  of 
politics  repaired  to  the  post  of  danger. 
None  waited  for  the  formality  of  or- 
ders, but  every  one,  whether  exempt 
from  military  duty  or  not,  put  on  his 
armor.'*  Boats  were  seen  at  Cleveland 
coming  around  Avon  point,  which 
were  presumed  to  carry  either  British 
or  Indian  enemies. 

Most  of  the  women  and  children 
fled  to  the  interior  settlements,  spread- 
ing the  appalling  news  as  they  went, 
which  was  taken  up  by  couriers,  rid- 
ing day  and  night  calling  for  help. 
These  messengers  on    the  following 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  found  many 
congregations  collected  for  religious 
worship,  in  bams  and  log  cabins,  or 
in  the  shade  of  the  native  trees.  These 
meetings     were    at   once   dispersed. 
Those  who  were  able  to  bear  arms 
prepared    to  march,  and  those  who 
were  not,  gave  them  God  speed.    In 
many  cases,  before  the  General's  or- 
ders were  known,  the  citizens  had  col- 
lected in  squads  or  companies,  sharp- 
ened their  knives,  filled  their  pouches 
with  bullets,  shouldered  their  rifles, 
and  started  for  Cleveland.  The  alarm 
proved  to  be  a  false  one,  as  the  boats 
contained  only  the  dejected  victims  of 
the  surrender,  on  their  way  home  on 
parole.  Instead  of  an  enemy,  the  self- 
organized  militia  met  them  as  friends, 
who  needed  all  their  sympathy,  and 
who  were  received  with  the  largest 
hospitality.    But  the  danger  of  an  in^ 
vasion  was  none  the  less  real,  because 
of  a  false  alarm.    If  General  Brock 
had  acted  with  the  same  audacity  aft- 
er the  fall  of  Detroit,  as  he  did  before, 
he  might  have  seized  the  entire  Amer- 
ican shore  of  the  Lake. 

The  orders  of  General  Wadsworth 
were  received  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Brigades,  like  the  calls  of  the  Scottish 
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Chiefs,  through  the  Highlands.  On 
the  23d  he  was  at  Ravenna  directing 
the  concentration  of  the  Fourth  Bri- 
gade. On  the  26th  his  headquarters 
were  at  Cleveland.  In  our  duplicate 
of  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
of  that  date,  there  is  a  blank  where 
the  number  of  his  command  is  stated. 
8ome  were  mounted,  but  more  were  on 
foot.  All  carried  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  military  weapon.  Only  a 
part  of  the  officers  were  in  uniform. 
They  had  no  tents,  little  ammunition, 
no  supplies,  no  funds,  few  blankets, 
and  scanty  clothing.  The  militia  act 
of  1803  was  a  very  efficient  one,  en- 
acted by  men  who  had  participated  in 
Indian  wars.  It  remained  as  it  was 
first  passed,  with  some  slight  amend- 
ments in  1800,  by  which  it  lost  noth- 
ing in  efficiency.  Under  it  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  State  and  the  Generals 
had  war  powers.  Although  after  the 
peace  of  Greenville  in  1705,  the  Indians 
bad  ceased  to  commit  murders,  every 
frontier  man  well  knew  that  their 
vengeance  against  white  men  had  not 
abated.  The  red  man  is  always  ready 
for  war.  He  needs  no  commissary  or 
pay  department.  On  the  fringe  of  the 
settlements,  he  mingled  with  the  fron- 
tier men,  in  the  depths  of  the  same 
forest.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
received  ainmunition  from  the  English 
agents  at  Maiden,  who  led  him  to  ex- 
pect a  war  against  the  Americans,  his 
hereditary  enemies.  Our  militia  were 
well  convinced  of  all  these  dangers, 
which  had  the  effect  to  give  them  the 
character  of  a  standing  army  witheut 
its  expense.  None  but  courageous 
men  would  have  located  themselves 
within  reach  of  such  a  foe.  Left  alone, 
they  felt  themselves  equal  to  their  own 
defense;  but  to  this  was  superadded 
the  intrigues,  resources  and  power  of 


the  British  nation. 

Under  the  law  of  Ohio  the  Governor 
and  the  State  military  officers  were 
made  nearly  absolute,  aa  they  must  be 
In  order  to  be  effective.  They  could 
order  a  draft,  seize  supplies  and  im- 
press transportation. 

The  moment  had  now  arrived  when 
these  powers  became  available.  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration,  by  a 
wise  foresight,  provided,  in  the  winter 
of  1811-12,  for  the  defense  of  this  fron- 
tier, by  means  of  an  invasion  of  Can- 
ada. Unfortunately  for  military  pur- 
poses, that  part  of  the  English  domin- 
ions projects  into  the  United  States 
like  a  wedge,  of  which  the  point  is  at 
Maiden.  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan, 
two  months  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  to  com- 
mand an  expedition  to  seize  this  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  a  state  of  war  occurred, 
and  with  it  Western  Canada.  With 
abundant  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
was  in  its  vicinity  on  the  Maumee 
River,  when  he  received  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  With  a  command 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  of  which 
Southern  Ohio  had  furnished  more 
than  half,  he  passed  in  sight  of  Maiden 
without  attacking  it.  At  that  time  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  called  a  fortifica- 
tion, and  was  garrisoned  by  less  than 
100  regulars.  There  were  in  the  vi- 
cinity, in  addition  to  these,  about  300 
regular  troops,  Indians  and  local  mili- 
tia, and  an  armed  schooner.  Within 
a  month  our  entire  army  was  sacrificed 
through  the  pusillanimity  of  its  com- 
mander ;  and  thus  the  State  of  Ohio 
was  left  wholly  defenseless,  so  far  as 
the  plans  of  the  General  Governmeivt 
were  concerned.  There  was  at  the 
front  no  second  army  to  support  the 
first.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  British  General  lay  in  the  militia 
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in  thQ  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

Hitherto  the  Ohio  regiments  were 
only  half  strength,  consisting  of  eight 
and  ten  skeleton  companies  of  fifty 
men,  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel and  two  Minors.  It  was  not  until 
the  session  of  1812-13  that  full  regi- 
ments were  authorized,  though  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels  commanding  were 
always  spoken  of  by  courtesy  as  Col- 
onels. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of 
August,  General  Wadsworth  and  Gen- 
eral Perkins  had  reduced  the  hetero- 
geneous materials  around  them  into 
the  semblance  of  military  order.  Men 
were  abundant  and  full  of  ardor,  but 
the  accessories  were  wholly  wanting. 
Companies  that  had  no  officers,  elected 
them,  consisting  of  a  captain,  a  lieu- 
teuant  and  an  ensign.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Richard  Hayes  of  the  Third 
Regiment,  Third  Brigade,  from  Trum- 
bull county,  crossed  the  Cuyahoga 
RiTer  first  and  headed  for  the  Huron 
River  by  the  land  route.  To  General 
Pidrkins  was  assigned  the  command  of 
all  troops  at  the  front,  with  a  large 
discretion.  On  the  6th  of  September 
we  find  them  at  the  mouth  of  Huroa, 
with  about  400  men.  They  were  in  a 
position  to  defend  that  line  before  the 
date  of  the  first  order,  relating  to  that 
object,  was  issued  at  Washington,  and 
probably  before  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render reached  there. 

These  were  not,  however,  the  first 
movements  of  the  war  on  this  coast. 
In  addition  to  three  half  regiments  of 
volanteers  under  Colonels  Finlay, 
Cass,  and  McArthur,  raised  for  Hull's 
command,  a  draft  was  made  in  April 
of  one  company  to  each  brigade  to 
serve  one  year,  intended  to  swell  the 
numbers  of  his  army.  Upon  the  de- 
claration of  war,  June  id,  1812,  tdiis 


draft  was  called  to  the  field.  In  tbv 
Fourth  Brigade  the  requisite  number 
volunteered,  and  on  the  28d  of  May,  at 
Ravenna,  elected  Colonel  John  Camp- 
bell captain.  Of  the  company  formed 
from  the  Third  Brigade,  we  have  only 
the  information  that  on  the  12th  o^ 
June  Captain  J.  W.  Seely  was  plaoe4 
in  command,  numbering  six  ofBcers 
and  thirty-eight  men. 

Campbell  was  ordered  to  matxsh  for 
Lower  Sandusky  on  the  1st  of  July, 
where  stores  were  being  collected  for 
Hull.  It  moved  on  the  6th,  reached 
Cleveland  on  the  10th,  where  it  em- 
barked in  two  large  batteaux  with 
decks,  and  arrived  at  Sandusky  (now 
Fremont)  on  the  14th.  Captain  Cami»- 
bell  and  Ciq>tain  Norton,  with  a  com- 
pany from  Delaware  county,  fell  to 
work  to  erect  a  stockade.  There  had 
been  an  Indian  agency  here  and  public 
stores  for  several  years. 

On  the  2lst  Captain  Campbell  and 
Captain  Rowland,  commanding  a  com- 
pany from  General  Beall's  brigade, 
were  ordered  to  join  General  Hall  at 
Detroit.  They  embarked  in  their  bat- 
teaux, leaving  their  sick  on  the  4th  of 
August,  reaching  French  Townontho 
River  Raisin  (now  Monroe,  Michigan,) 
on  the  lOth.  On  the  17th  they  were 
startled  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bl- 
liott  of  Brock's  army,  who  brought  an 
order  to  surrender.  Captain  BruA 
with  a  cavalry  company  from  Chilli- 
cothe,  had  Just  arrived  marching  along 
Hull's  trail,  as  an  escort  to  a  drove  of 
cattle.  The  officers  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Elliott, 
and  placed  him  in  arrest.  During  tlie 
following  night  the  cattle  were  driroa 
southward  by  a  large  part  of  our  men, 
who  escaped  to  the  settlements.  Only 
twenty-six  remained,  most  of  then 
nnable  to  march,  whom  Captain  Bl- 
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liott  escorted  to  Maiden,  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Mr.  John  Harmon,  late  of 
Ravenna,  was  one  of  this  unfortunate 
band. 

The  fort  at  Sandusky  had  been  aban- 
doned. General  Perkins  at  once  order- 
ed a  scout  in  that  direction,  which  re- 
turned on  the  8th  of  September,  and  re- 
ported Indians  in  that  vicinity  who  had 
burned  the  public  buildings  and  Block 
House.  The  latter  part  of  this  report 
appears  to  have  been  an  exaggeration. 

General  Reasin  Beall  commanding 
the  levies  from  the  first  and  second 
Brigades,  supposed  to  be  600  in  num- 
ber, composing  the  left  wing,  was  di- 
rected to  form  a  camp  at  Wooster,  in 
Wayne  county.  From  there  he  should 
move  for  Mansfield,  thirty  miles  fur- 
ther west,  by  the  0th  of  September, 
constructing  block  houses  at-  proper 
points,  and  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  General  Perkins. 

General  Wadsworth  on  the  10th,  re- 
ceiving at  Cleveland  the  report  of  the 
spies  at  Lower  Sandusky,  agreed  with 
General  Perkins  that  the  force  on 
the  Huron  was  insufficient.  Major 
Kreutzer  with  eighty  men,  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Beall,  was  then  at 
Mansfield,  having  built  a  block-house 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Black  Fork  of 
MohicaD,  eight  miles  to  the  east. 
There  were  men  enough  at  Cleveland, 
although  some  had  been  disbanded, 
but  everything  else  was  wanting.  A 
large  part  of  those  at  Huron  were 
sick.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
flints,  lead,  powder,  muskets,  artillery, 
clothing,  rations,  and  medicines,  and 
their  short  term  of  service  fast  expir- 
ing. On  the  15th  Wadsworth  got  two 
companies  of  Colonel  Rayen's  regi- 
ment under  way  for  Huron.  At  the 
same  time  be  directed  General  Perkins 
to  leave  his  command  with  Colonel 


Hayes,  and  repair  to  Cleveland  for 
consultation.  A  camp  bad  been  formed 
at  Old  Portage,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Akron,  on  the  Cuyahoga,  where  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  28d.  An  interior  route 
to  Huron  and  Sandusky  was  being 
opened,  from  thence  through  the  wil- 
derness. New  drafts  for  six  months' 
service  had  been  ordered,  which  began 
to  arrive  in  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, as  many  of  them  mounted  as  could 
supply  themselves  with  horses.  Col- 
onel Hayes  retired  from  Pipe  Creek, 
on  Sandusky  Bay,  to  Camp  Avery,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Huron,  near  where 
Milan  is  now  situated. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  fix  the  precise 
order  of  events  during  the  month  of 
September,  1812.  Evidences  of  the 
presence  of  hostile  Indians  accumu- 
lated every  day.  Prior  to  the  16th 
two  boats  and  a  small  detachment 
under  Major  Austin  and  Lieutenant 
Allen  went  from  Huron  to  the  Penin- 
sula and  Cunningham's  (now  Kelley's) 
Island.  On  the  island  a  British  schoon- 
er was  found  aground,  which  I'ieuten- 
ant  Allen  stripped  and  burnt.  On  the 
way  home  Michael  Guy,  of  Warren, 
was  found  dead  and  scalped,  on  the 
peninsula,  and  a  soldier  of  the  com- 
mand was  shot.  Four  whites  were 
killed  and  scalped  near  the  crossing 
of  Black  Fork,  on  Major  Kreutzer's 
route. 

On  his  arrival  at  Huron,  General 
Perkins  commenced  building  a  tem- 
porary defense  near  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  east  of  the  Huron  River.  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth  preferred  a  position 
on  the  east  bank  about  ten  miles  up 
the  river,  at  the  head  of  batteau 
navigation. 

The  flrsticamp  of  Colonel  Hayes  was 
about  three  miles  lower,  at  a  bluff  on 
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the  same  side.  Captain  Clark  Parker 
at  once  commenced  a  block-house  at 
Camp  Avery. 

Before  General  Wadsworth  received 
orders  from  Washington,  about  the 
20th  of  September,  he  had,  in  connec- 
tion with  General  Perkins,  planned 
and  executed  judicious  measures  for 
the  defense  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Hitherto  the  Government  had 
furnished  neither  instructions,  mate- 
rials, men  or  money  for  this  part  of 
the  frontier.  General  Winchester,  who 
was  then  in  command  of  the  North- 
western Army,  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting troops  from  Kentucky  and 
Southern  Ohio  to  repair  the  disaster 
of  Hull.  He  advanced  up  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Miami,  following  the 
route  of  Harmar  in  1790,  to  establish 
himself  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  On 
the  26th  of  Septem)»er  he  was  at  Piqua, 
in  Miami  county.  The  Seventeenth 
and  Nineteenth  Regulars  were  being 
recruited  in  every  village  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  They  joined  Winchester  by 
companies  at  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Ur- 
bana,  and  along  his  route.  Cleveland, 
Mansfield,  Urbana  and  Dayton  were 
then  on  the  line  of  frontier  towns, 
with  few  and  scattered  settlements 
beyond  them  on  the  northwest. 
Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont)  was 
the  military  point  on  which  the  right 
of  this  extended  line  was  to  be  made 
secure;  but  hitherto  it  had  not  been 
occupied  by  a  sufficient  force.  A  more 
salient  point  was  fixed  for  the  center 
of  the  offensive  line  at  Maumee  Rapids 
(now  Perrysburg),  but  it  had  not  been 
practicable,  over  such  an  execrable 
road,  to  reach  it  directly  along  Huirs 
trail  with  troops  and  supplies.  The 
extreme  left  was  at  the  forks  of  the 
Maumee  (now  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.),  far 
out  in  the  Indian  country,  and  like  the 


right  at  Huron,  was  thrown  back. 
Both  had  water  communication  with 
the  mouth  of  that  river  by  boats.  No 
American  vessels  sailed  on  the  lake. 
On  all  the  land  routes  to  the  military 
front  there  was  a  morass  to  be  crossed, 
seldom  less  than  thirty  miles  wide, 
known  as  the  "Black  Swamp."  It 
embraces  the  'low  lands  at  the  heads 
of  the  Auglaize  and  the  country  drain- 
ed by  the  Portage  or  "Carrying River," 
a  sluggish  pool  extending  along  the 
lowest  part  of  the  swamp  only  a  few 
feet  above  lake  level. 

It  was  of  the  highest  consequence 
to  reoccupy  Lower  Sandusky,  or  to 
save  what  stores  were  left  at  that 
place.  Major  Frazier  and  two  com- 
panies were  ordered  there  in  four  boats 
on  the  26th  of  the  month.  During  the 
next  day  these  boats  left  the  Sandusky 
River  for  Huron  loaded  with  supplies* 
Major  Frazier  and  a  part  of  the  men 
remaining.  Colonel  Hayes  was  then 
sick  and  Major  Sherman  virtually  had 
command.  The  boats  were  detained 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  by  a  stormi. , 
Sheltering  themselves  behind  Bull's 
(now  Johnson's)  Island,  a  party  went 
ashore  and  following  a  trail  or  road 
across  the  Peninsula  came  to  Captain 
Ramsdale's  place,  on  the  lake  shore 
near  the  "Two  Harbors."  They  found 
forty-seven  Indians  in  possession  of 
the  premises,  rioting  upon  fresh  beef, 
honey,  and  other  luxuries.  With  the 
caution  of  back- woodsmen  they  eluded 
the  observation  of  their  red  enemies, 
gained  their  boats,  and  landing  at 
Cedar  Point,  dispatched  an  overland 
express  to  headquarters.  As  the  troops 
were  changing  continually,  and  the 
records  of  the  past  are  not  yet  pro-, 
cured,  it  cannot  be  stated  what  com- 
panies were  there  at  this  time.  A 
letter  of  the  II th  of  September,  puts 
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the  namber  of  effective  at  only  250, 
including  Captain  Burnham*8  com- 
pany from  Ashtabula,  Captain  Clark 
Parker's  of  Geauga,  Captain  Harry 
Murray's  of  Cuyahoga,  with  C&ptain 
Dulls,  (or  Dolls),  and  Captain  Cotton's, 
of  Trumbull. 

A  poisonous  malaria,  generated  by 
luxurient  vegetation,  everywhere  filled 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers.  It  is  not 
yet  determined  what  constitutes  ma- 
laria, but  its  effects  upon  the  early 
settlers  were  distressing,'  taking  the 
form  of  intermittant  fevers.  The 
Valleys  of  the  Huron,  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga, where  the  troops  were  collected, 
were  notorious  for  ague  and  fever,  and 
the  month  of  September  was  the  worst 
period  of  the  year.  A  large  part  of 
the  men  were  accustomed  to  vegeta- 
ble food,  comfortable  lodging,  regular 
hours,  and  sufficient  clothing.  Their 
new  mode  of  life,  with  irregular  sleep, 
exposures  to  sun  by  day  and  fogs  by 
night,  salt  and  insufficient  rations, 
Justly  increased  the  probabilities  of 
sickness.  Mr.  Giddings  says:  **The 
bilious  fever  had  reduced  our  effective 
troops  until  we  were  able  to  muster 
only  two  guards,  consisting  of  two  re- 
lieves, so  that  each  healthy  man  was 
compelled  to  stand  post  one-fourth  the 
time." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  filled  the 
places  of  chaplain,  postmaster  and 
nurse.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Hudson, 
held  the  position  of  surgeon,  with  a 
scant  supply  of  medicines,  no  sanitary 
assistants,  and  scarcely  any  hospital 
accommodations.  For  delicacies  to 
soothe  their  collapsed  and  nauseated 
stomachs  **Parson  Badger"  made  a 
mortar  in  the  top  of  a  stump,  where 
he  pounded  com  and  made  samp, 
or  **ha8ty  pudding."  This  he  called 
'^priestcraft."    He  was  far  more  popu- 


lar than  the  surgeon,  with  his  pre- 
scriptions of  calomel  and  jalap. 

Their  miserable  plight  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  inherent  fondness  of  the 
Yankee,  for  practical  jokes,  or  their 
readiness  to  act,  when  the  hour  for 
action  arrived.  A  member  of  Captain 
Rial  McArthur's  company  of  the  Odd 
Battalion,  Fourth  Brigade,  managed 
to  mix  his  prescription  with  the  Doc- 
tor's pudding.  A  man  having  cap- 
tured a  pumpkin,  concluded  to  make 
its  possession  sure  by  seating  himself 
upon  it.  By  some  mysterious  process  a 
cartridge  was  inserted  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pumpkin,  and  exploded  under  him. 
Their  jokes  were  soon  interrupted  by 
warlike  activities.  On  the  evening  of 
the  28th  there  was  a  decided  commo- 
tion in  the  camp.  Drums  and  fifes 
were  beating  for  volunteers  to  attack 
the  Indian  depredators  at  Ransdale's 
farm.  A  letter  from  Colonel  J.  S. 
Edwards  had  been  received  by  Colonel 
Hayes,  requesting  him  to  secure  for 
the  army  four  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  in  a  field  near  the  Ramsdale 
house.  Sixty-four  men  responded  to 
the  call,  who  started  for  the  Peninsula 
the  same  evening  about  dark,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Joshua  A.  Cotton, 
Lieutenant  Ramsey  and  Lieutenant 
Bartholomew.  At  4  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  after  a  march  of  twenty 
miles,  they  reached  Cedar  Point,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  boats  of 
Major  Frazier  carried  them  to  the 
Peninsula,  opposite  Bull's  Island, 
where  there  was  an  orchard  and  a  log 
house.  Eight  of  the  Frazier  party 
joined  in  the  expedition. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  en- 
gagement known  to  have  been  fought 
on  the  Western  Reserve  was  not  fully 
described  until  after  the  lapse  of  half 
a  century.'  We  have  found  only  one 
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detailed  account  of  it  by  a  party  who 
participated  in  the  affair.  It  was 
written  by  the  late  Hon.  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  of  Ashtabula  county,  a  vol- 
unteer from  Captain  Burnham's  com- 
pany. It  was  first  published  in  the 
Fire  Lands  Pioneer,  Vol.  1,  No.  4,  for 
May,  1859,  the  details  of  which  must 
be  reserved  for  a  future  paper. 

Statements  of  Major  George  Darrow, 
Commanding  the  Odd  Battalion  of  the 
War  of  1812,  Portage  County,  Ohio,  to 
Professor  M.  C.  Read,  Hudson,  Ohio, 
January  15,  1870 : 

"I  will  make  a  statement  of  what 
took  place  and  what  I  was  called  upon 
to  do  in  the  years  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  for 
the  aid  of  the  War  Department,  which 
was  the  most  active  part  of  my  life. 
In  August,  1812,  we  were  then  a  fron- 
tier settlement,  and  the  people  were 
much  agitated  on  account  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians. 

General  Wadsworth  called  out  the 
militia  and  ordered  them  to  rendezvous 
at  Cleveland.  He  himself  and  light- 
horse  company  came  through  Hudson 
and  called  on  me  to  provide  beef,  flan- 
nel, &c.,  and  get  it  on  to  Cleveland  as 
quick  as  possible.  I  went  directly 
upon  the  business,  and  bought  and 
Bent  on  my  own  responsibility.  The 
troops  did  not  continue  at  Cleveland 
but  a  short  time  and  then  marched 
to  Old  Portage,  where  they  wanted 
the  same,  which  I  furnished.  They 
were  not  long  there  before  the  General 
thought  best  to  march  to  Huron.  He 
then  wanted  me  to  go  and  collect 
horses,  oxen  and  wagons  to  make  the 
march,  as  he  thought  I  might  persuade 
some  to  let  them  go  without  a  press 


warrant.  I  did  as  directed,  and  was 
successful. 

I  was  then  called  upon  by  the  Gen- 
eral to  appraise  such  property  as  was 
wanted  for  the  expedition — horses, 
oxen,  wagons,  saddles,  bridles  and 
blankets.  I  let  my  own  horse  go  on 
express  the  same  day. 

Hull's  army  brought  many  calami- 
ties on  us.  Many  of  our  soldiers  re- 
turned sick,  and  many  of  them  died. 
This  brought  sickness  and  death  into 
many  families.  When  the  troops  came 
from  Kentucky  they  left  their  horses 
at  Cleveland,  and  their  horses  were 
sent  to  Hudson. 

I  was  again  called  on  to  provide  for 
them  pasture,  hay,  oats,  etc. 

Again,  after  Commodore  Perry's 
victory,  when  the  prisoners  were 
brought  to  Cleveland,  I  was  called  on 
to  provide  beef  for  them.  Until  1813, 
I  was  in  the  militia,  and  served  in  tl^e 
State,  first  as  a  quartermaster,  then  as 
paymaster.  I  once  made  application 
for  something  for  services,  under  the 
call  of  General  Wadsworth,  but  did 
not  obtain  it,  as  I  was  not  known  as 
one  belonging  to  the  army." 

This  followed  by  an  account  and 

statement   signed   by  Major   George 

Darrow,  dated  Hudson,  Ohio,  May  4, 

1813,  directed  to  General  Wadsworth, 

showing   the   services   rendered  and 

supplies  promised  by  citizens  within 

his  command.    The  amounts  claimed 

are  about  1 1*600.    It  was  many  years 

before  these  claims  were  settled,  so 
long  that  many  of  the  parties  had  be- 
come weary  of  the  contest  with  red 
tape,  or  had  gone  where  the  claimants 
were  represented  at  Washington  by 
their  administrators. 
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Fifth  (keunion,  !fune  i4thj  1881, -'^Historical  Address,  &*c. 


BY  MRS.  H.  S.  MITCnELL  OF  NORWALK. 
[takbn  feom  thb  mobwalk  chkokicle.] 


The  Alert  Club,  an  organization, 
which  won  for  itself  honorable  dis- 
tinction for  faithful  work  done  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  late  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, held  its  Fifth  Re-union  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Cline,on  Tues- 
day evening,  June  14,  1881.  The  occa- 
sion was  much  enjoyed  by  the  goodly 
number  gathered  and  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  Auld  Lang  Syne  were  in- 
dulged in,  mingled  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  delicious  ice  cream  and  cake. 

A  letter  of  regret  from  Hon.  Judge 
S.  T.  Worcester  was  read,  and  also  one 
from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Puf- 
fer. It  was  resolved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  Club  be  sent  to  Judge 
Worcester,  for  his  kind  letter  and  the 
accompanying  remembrance  of  his 
'•History  of  Hollis,"  and  the  photo- 
graph of  himself  and  wife,  the  lament- 
ed President  of  the  Club. 

The  Historian  appointed  for  the  oc- 
casion, Mrs.  H.  S.  Mitchell,  read  a  pa- 
per of  much  interest  to  all  present,  on 
the  origin  of  the  organization,  with  a 
complete  statement  of  the  surprising 
amount  of  work  accomplished  by  it 
daring  the  war. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  ab- 
sent members  of  the  Club,  and  its 
many  friends,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
quested that  a  copy  of  the  address  be 
presented  to  one  or  more  of  the  papers 


of  the  city  for  publication. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mrs.  Wm.  Cline  for  her  hospitality. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Corwin  gave  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Club  to  hold  their  next  Re- 
union with  her. 

The  following  is  the 

Historian's  Address. 

It  was  not  from  a  cloudless  sky  that 
the  thunder  of  Fort  Sumter's  first  gun 
issued,  but  the  darkness  had  been  so 
long  gathering,  that  the  people  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  ominous 
shadows,  and  like  the  friends  of  Noah 
of  old,  assured  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  there  would  not  be  "much 
of  a  shower."  It  was  only  when  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  wise  Webster 
was  actually  realized,  and  the  land 
was  "rent  with  civil  feuds,  and  drench- 
ed in  fraternal  blood"  that  the  terror 
and  force  of  the  storm  which  was  up- 
on them  was  comprehended  and  they 
were  forced  to  go  out  to  meet  it,  un- 
prepared, save  with  brave  hearts  and 
steady  faith.  Dark,  dense  and  confus- 
ed it  came,  and  as  its  awful  possibili- 
ties began  to  be  realized,  it  was  only 
by  gleams  that  its  bearings  could  be 
discerned  through  the  blackness  of  the 
tempest.  But,  God  be  thanked, 
strength  and  wisdom  according  to  the 
day,  came  at  length. 

"Uncle   Sam's"    proverbial   ability 
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and  willingness  to  give  his  nephews 
"all  a  farm"  availed  them  naught, 
when  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  storm  which  had  broken  with 
such  unexpected  fury  upon  them,  and 
unprovided  with  sufficient  food  or 
clothing,  were  pressing  on  by  thous- 
ands to  the  front,  at  the  call  of  their 
great  Leader,  to  avert,  if  possible, 
from  home  and  country  the  impending 
calamity.  Women  took  but  little  time 
to  weep  for  the  loved  ones  whose 
places  were  so  suddenly  made  vacant, 
and  not  five  days  after  President  Lin- 
coln's call  for  troops,  mothers,  wives 
and  sisters  were  banded  together,  eag- 
erly enquiring  what  there  was  for 
them  to  do.  That  there  should  be 
much  misplaced  energy  and  wasted 
zeal  at  first,  was  natural,  for  in  the 
sunny  days  of  peace  neither  the  men 
or  women  of  the  North  had  prepared 
for  war,  even  theoretically,  and  every- 
thing was  to  be  learned  by  sad  experi- 
ence. 

All  suggestions,  however  impracti- 
cable they  might  have  seemed,  were 
met  with  the  promptest  activity  by 
the  Aid  Societies  which  seemed  to 
have  sprung  up  in  a  single  night,  offi- 
cered by  efficient,  patriotic  women, 
and  receiving  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  classes. 

From  the  East  came  the  call  that 
Havelocks  would  be  useful,  and  in  an 
incredible  short  space  of  time,  thous- 
ands of  those  stiff,  grotesque  head- 
dresses were  made  by  aching  fingers, 
and  on  their  way  to  the  front.  Great 
rolls  of  bandages  and  lint,  prepared 
by  loving  but  unskillful  hands,  in 
every  way,  but  the  right  one  at  first, 
were  embalmed  with  tears  and  sent 
on  their  errands  of  mercy. 

Barrels  of  dry  toast,  which  became 
sour  and  mouldy,  or  were  ground  to 


powder  in  transportation,  were  ship- 
ped by  fastest  freight;  and  worst  of 
all,  the  packages  of  condensed  chick- 
en which  in  the  hot  summer  days  were 
not  long  in  "smelling  to  heaven,'^ 
crowded  and  pressed  their  way  to  the 
principal  depots  of  supplies.  Had  the 
kind  suggestioh  of  one  wise  lady 
among  us  been  heeded,  the  novel  spec- 
tacle would  have  been  presented  of 
long  freight  trains  on  the  way  to 
the  seat  of  war  loaded  with  umbrel- 
las for  the  use  of  "our  dear  boys'* 
should  they  be  called  to  do  bat- 
tle in  a  rain  storm  or  even  in  the  hot 
Southern  sun.  But  the  days  of  exper- 
iment passed  at  last  and  the  Soldiers* 
Aid  Societies  settled  down  to  five 
years  of  steady,  systematic  work,  as 
surprising  as  it  was  gratifying  in  its 
immense  results,  and  far-reaching  use- 
fulness. Food,  clothing  and  sanitary 
supplies  were  sent  in  abundance  to 
the  camp ;  and  to  the  sick  the  tender 
ministrations  of  womanhood  were  fur- 
nished. Nothing  was  too  precious  to 
be  sent  where  the  most  precious  had 
gone  before. 

The  Norwalk  Soldiers'  Aid  Society 
was  organized  in  1861,  and  was  made 
in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  town  for  funds  which 
were  to  be  paid  by  quarterly  subscript 
tion.  When  this  society  had  been  in 
operation  about  a  year,  it  was  found 
that  the  funds  were  being  so  irregu- 
ularly  paid,  that  the  Society  was  not 
doing  the  good  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  accomplished.  In  this  emer- 
gency Mrs.  Worcester  selected  thirty 
young  ladies,  whose  numbers  were  aft- 
erwards increased  to  sixty,  to  raise 
funds  for  that  Society,  and  ever  to  be 
on  the  alert  (hence  the  name)  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers. 
The  actual  labors  of  the  Club  begaa 
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in  August,  1862,  but  it  was  not  fully 
organized  until  September  isth,  of 
that  year.  In  a  little  yellow,  time 
worn  blank  book,  containing  all  the 
minutes  of  the  first  year  we  find  the 
record  of  the  first  meeting,  together 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 
Reverently  we  turn  the  pages  where- 
on twenty  years  ago  were  traced  by 
our  President's  beloved  hand  the  clear, 
precise  characters,  which  we  all  learn- 
ed to  know  so  well.  How  we  can  call 
to  mind  the  little  notes  written  dur- 
ing sleepless,  anxious  nights,  where 
the  busy,  active  brain,  burdened  with 
care  refused  to  rest,  every  detail  so 
accurate  that  no  mistake  was  possible, 
which  would  reach  us  soon  after 
breakfast,  to  be  followed  in  an  hour 
or  two  by  the  writer  herself  perhaps, 
with  a  basket  of  similar  notes  upon 
her  arna  which  she  was  about  to  ac- 
company to  ensure  more  careful  at- 
tention. 

Did  time  permit  I  would  gladly  pre- 
sent to  you  entire  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  so  characteristic  in  the 
accuracy  of  every  word  and  letter, 
and  the  strict  business  form  of  every 
proposition  of  the  lamented  founder 
of  our  Club,  but  I  must  content  my- 
self in  giving  you  the  brief  minutes  of 
one  of  the  first  meetings  as  she  has 
recorded  them: 

"Saturday.  September  20th.  Twenty 
of  our  members  met  at  the  house  of 
our  President,  and  pared  and  cut  10 
btishels  of  apples,  which  were  sent 
round,  as  before  into  different  fami- 
lies. We  were  assisted  at  the  paring 
machines  by  several  young  gentlemen, 
who  also  distributed  the  apples  among 
the  persons  who  offered  to  dry  them. 
We  also  learn,  with  approbation,  that 
on  Thursday,  September  18th,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  our  members  at  Mr. 


Husted's  for  tlie  same  purpose,  and 
that  9  bushels  of  apples  were  prepar- 
ed for  drying." 

1  cannot  refrain  from  giving  you 
one  more  selection  from  the  record  of 
the  faithful  Secretary  for  years.  Miss 
Lizzie  Gallup,  which  will  recall  many 
similar  scenes  to  the  memories  of  most 
of  those  present:  "Saturday, Nov.  8th. 
On  entering  the  Library  Boom  to-day 
a  little  past  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  meeting,  a  busy  scene  presented 
itself  to  my  view.  Here  and  there 
were  groups  of  girls  folding  bandages 
and  scraping  lint.  Three  or  four  sat 
at  a  table  writing  directions  upon  en- 
velopes. The  directresses  were  busy 
everywhere,  and  the  President  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  over  all.  At  one 
time  calling  a  noisy  troop  to  order,  at 
another,  giving  instructions  as  to  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  work  on  hand.  Again, 
calling  on  the  Becording  Secretary  for 
the  minutes  of*  former  meetings,  and 
finally  rapping,  to  count  noses.  Nor 
did  this  prove  an  easy  matter  when 
over  forty  nasal  appendages  kept  bob-  « 
bing  up  and  down,  hither  and  thither 
around  the  room.  We  put  up  35  pack- 
ages and  sent  tnrough  the  Post-office 
to  soldiers  of  diffjerent  regiments. 
These  packages  of  bandage  and  lint, 
were  neatly  folded  and  pressed  and 
placed  in  an  envelope  having  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  written  upon  the 
outside:  "IJnt,  Bandages  and  Pins. 
Please  carry  this  with  you  into  Battle. 
If  you  are  wounded,  dress  your  own 
wounds  if  possible,  do  not  wait  for  a 
surgeon.'  They  were  then  placed  in 
another  envelope  and  directed  to  the 
soldier  who  was  to  receive  it.  Two  3 
cent  postage  stamps  were  allowed  for 
each  one." 

Can  we  not  all  as  we  listen  to  this 
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record  hear  in  imagination  the  broom- 
stick gavel  brought  down  upon  the 
floor  with  its  peculiar  rap,  by  the  vig- 
orous hand  and  in  the  carefulness  of 
the  labels,  with  their  thoughtful  sug- 
gestions, be  again  reminded  of  the 
wonderful  precision  and  order  with 
which  our  President  worked  out  her 
success  and  became  unequaled  in  ex- 
ecutive ability  I 

Slipper  making,  quilting,  and  towel 
and  handkerchief  hemming  took  the 
place  of  apple  drying  as  the  seasons 
changed,  and  the  busy  hands  made 
light  and  easy  every  work.  The  Alert 
Club  having  immediately  upon  its  or- 
ganization entered  upon  its  duties  of 
eollecting  funds  for  the  old  Aid  Socie- 
ty, paid  over  to  that  society  $824.75, 
as  the  result  of  the  year's  subscrip- 
tions. They  had  also  during  this  first 
year  made  180  pairs  of  slippers,  over 
600  handkerchiefs,  96  towels,  2  quilts, 
besides  cutting  and  drying  31  bushels 
of  apples.  They  also  collected  a  spec- 
ial subscription  to  pay  the  debt  on  the 
home  of  Bessie  Lynch,  her  husband 
being  the  first  Norwalk  soldier  killed 
in  battle.  This,  with  some  small  debts, 
which  the  creditors  at  their  request 
remitted,  amounted  to  $60.06.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  year  they  voted  to 
associate  for  another  year ;  and  it  was 
now  agreed  to  leave  the  subscription 
lists  again  to  the  Aid  Society  and  to 
raise  their  own  funds  by  Festivals, 
Tableaux,  Dramatic  entertainments, 
etc.  And  now  began  an  era  of  cake 
and  ice  cream  making.  The  frigid  lux- 
ury was  made  way  with  in  quantities 
which  seemed  to  set  all  rules  of  health 
at  defiance,  and  laugh  at  Doctor's  bills. 
Gallons  upon  gallons,  perhaps  not 
equal  to  Morris'  or  Holderman's  best, 
were  every  few  weeks  concocted  in 
Mrs.  Wickham's  hospitable  kitchen, 


and  eaten  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

And  such  dramatic  talent  as  those 
days  developed!  Stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  burst  suddenly  upon  the 
astonished  gaze  of  admiring  friends,, 
corruscated  brilliantly  for  a  time,  and 
vanished  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
arisen.  Statuary  that  the  most  emi- 
nent sculptor  might  sigh  in  vain  to 
equal,  night  after  night  charmed  the 
gaze  of  multitudes,  who  were  glad 
even  to  find  standing  room  in  the 
densely  packed  hall.  At  the  very- 
name  of  "Night  of  Oppression  and 
Dawn  of  Liberty,"  who  does  not  see 
the  curtain  rising  to  soft,  sweet  music 
as  the  fair  haired  angel  comes  fioating" 
gently  down  to  the  intense  delight  of 
a  breathless  audience.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  Belshazzar's  Feast,  or  of 
kingly  courts,  the  quaint  attrrictions 
of  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night,  the 
lovely  dream  of  Abou  Ben  Adhenci, 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  Blue 
Beard's  haunted  chamber,  or  the 
Witch  of  Sudor's  hovel,  are  they  not 
pictures  still  to  memory  dear  ? 

Smiles  and  tears  grew  very  close  to- 
gether those  days,  and  as  we  look 
back  upon  the  time  we  wonder  that 
the  aching,  anxious  hearts  could  even 
for  a  few  moments  have  been  so 
charmed  into  forgetfulness.  From  the 
1st  of  September,  1868,  to  the  1st  of 
November,  1864,  the  surprising  amount 
of  tlf840.82  was  raised  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Club,  with  the  ever  ready  assis- 
tance of  the  gentlemen  who  gladly  came 
at  the  call  of  its  members  and  a  few 
judicious  married  ladies.  In  November 
1864,  the  Alert  Club  re-organized  as  a 
regular  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  special- 
ly voting  to  retain  its  own  distinctive 
name.  The  funds  heretofore  collected 
had  been  principally  used  in  clothing 
the  children  of  absent  soldiers  and  to- 
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Bisting  poor  widows.  They  began  the 
new  year  and  organization  wilh 
$343.82,  the  over  plus  of  the  la^t  year. 
They  continued  to  acquire  as  well  as 
expend,  so  that  at  their  last  regular 
meeting  in  May,  1865,  they  had  for- 
warded in  all  87  boxes,  barrels  or  kegs 
of  hospital  stores,  fSOO  in  cash  and 
had  in  possession  $460.  To  this  sum 
they  added  the  net  gain  of  a  subse- 
quent series  of  tableaux  and  eventual- 
ly presented  to  the  Young  Men's  Li- 
brary, then  being  established,  the  sum 
of  $900.  With  the  remainder  they  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  Grammar 
School,  from  which  many  of  their  tab- 
leaux performers  had  been  taken,  two 
large  engravings,  suitably  framed. 
The  total  funds  raised  and  expended 
were  $3,032.93.  The  Club  refused  to 
disband  when  its  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  but  contemplated  hold- 
ing annual  Re-unions. 

In  this  project  they  have  partially 
failed  as  you  all  know.  The  first  re- 
union took  place  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1867,  in  the  Young  Men!s  Beading 
Room.  The  second  on  the  23d  of  June, 
1866,  at  Mrs.  M.  Yale's.  The  third  at 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Corwin's,  June  18th,  1870, 
and  the  fourth  at  Mrs.  Dewey's  on 
June  4th,  1873,  in  honor  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Worcester,  who  then  for 
the  last  time  met  with  the  friends  in 
Norwalk  whom  she  loved  and  trusted. 

Pause  we,  now,  to  lay  this  late  but 
grateful  and  affectionate  tribute  upon 
the  grave  of  her  to  whom  the  Alert 
Club  was  ever  a  pride  and  joy.  Words 
of  ours  are  feeble  to  portray  the  char- 
acter of  our  loved  and  honored  Presi- 
dent. A  woman  bom  to  command,  yet 
with  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  or  oppressed,  with  the  most 
wonderful  talent  for  systematizing  the 
charitable  work  in  which  she  was  al- 


ways engaged,  and  with  a  spirit  un- 
daunted by  any  obstacle,  she  was  a 
leader  who  compelled  the  respect  of 
all,  and  who  was  loved  most  by  those 
who  knew  .her  best.  Through  all  tho 
years  of  patriotic  labor  she  seemed 
possessed  of  more  than  human  energj 
and  endurance,  and  though  we  know 
now  that  the  cares  and  trials  which 
she  bore  so  bravely  in  those  years 
which  tried  men's  souls,  helped  to 
shorten  a  useful  life,  we  believe  she 
would  not  have  taken  up  one  burden 
the  less,  could  she  have  foreseen  that 
such  would  be  the  result.  And  she 
has  not  gone  out  of  the  memory  nor 
out  of  the  heart  of  one  of  those  whom 
she  honored  with  her  friendship  and 
confidence  here.  The  good  deeds  with 
which  her  life  was  filled,  and  the  per- 
fection of  her  character  will  for  eacb 
one  make  "daily  life  and  duty  seem  no 
longer  poor  and  common." 

Comparatively  few  of  our  number 
have  been  taken  by  death  in  the  twen- 
ty years  which  separate  us  from  the 
Alert  Club's  past.  Their  names  you 
will  all  recall  with  loving  remem- 
brance. Many  in  these  twenty  years 
have  taken  unto  themselves  great  care 
and  responsibility  in  the  shape  of  hus- 
bands, but  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
most  of  those  somewhat  necessary 
evils  are  under  such  excellent  control 
as  to  be  as  little  trouble  as  could  be 
expected.  A  respectable  minority^ 
with  a  wisdom  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  have  steadily  re- 
fused to  merge  the  names  made  hon- 
orable by  filling  places  on  the  Alert 
Club  Roll  into  any  less  distinguished. 
They  are  already  receiving  their  re- 
ward. To  prove  that  Republics  are 
not  ungrateful,  the  fair  haired  angel 
of  the  Dawn  ranks  as  Major-General 
in  the  householfi  of  a  valiant  army  of- 
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fleer  on  our  Nortbera  frontl^,  while 
the  friend  of  her  giilhood,  another 
loved  metnbec  of  our  Club,  holds  aim- 
liar  high  positloa  "where  rolla  the 
Oregon."  From  the  East  and  West, 
from  the  North  and  South  the  scatter- 
ed ones  will  turn  longing  eyes  to  the 
old  home,  on  this  day  of  our  re-union, 
and  wherever  the;  are,  we  send  them 
sisterly  greeting  and  loving  thoughts. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  who  remain  should 


gjither  together  from  year  to  year  to 
recall  these  memories  of  the  past,  that 
they  fade  not,  for  our  number,  already 
lessened,  is  still  faster  lessening  "as 
the  hurrying  years  go  by."  '  The  shad- 
ows of  age  are  gathering  alwut  thf 
veterans  of  the  war  and  "the  girls  they 
left  behind  them,"  but  if  the  spirit  of 
the  youths  and  maidens  of  '61,  dwell 
Btill  in  those  who  shall  come  after 
them,  they  know  that  with  home  and 
country,  all  will  be  well. 
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Written  for  The  JJorwalk  Chronicle, 


BY  I.  M.  GILLETT,  OP  NORWALK,  0. 


Every  person  of  taste,  who  has  en- 
joyed  the  luxury  of  traveling  over  the 
road  from  Lake  Erie  to  Milan,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Huron,  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  romantic  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  as  the  river  flows  in  a 
clear  and  beautiful  stream  in  the  vale, 
winding  its  serpentine  coui*se  round 
the  bold  promontones,  their  summits 
once  thickly  wooded  and  the  valleys 
rich  and  luxuriant  in  vegetation  and 
lovely  to  the  eye.  Here,  about  six 
miles  from  Lake  Erie,  stood  Fort 
Avery,  a  frontier  post  in  the  last  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. At  the  period  at  which  we  com- 
mence this  narrative,  in  September^ 
1812,  this  fort  was  erected  and  garri- 
soned by  a  regiment  of  brave  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Simon 
Perkins.  Just  previous  to  this,  Aug. 
16,  General  Hull  had  ingloriously  sur- 
rendered his  army  to  General  Brock 
without  firing  a  gun.  By  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  event,  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Ohio  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  their  savage  allies.  Many 
times  did  the  settlers  have  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  take  shelter  in  this 
Fort. 

One  day  a  young  lady,  whom  we 
will  call  Alice  Whitely,  went  to  visit 
the  sick  wife  of  a  settler,  who  resided 


in  a  cabin  outside  of  the  fort  and  hav- 
ing paid  her  the  attention  her  situa- 
tion required,  attempted  to  return  by 
a  path  that  seemed  to  be  nearer  than 
the  road  usually  travelled.  Alice  had 
given  her  young  heart  and  plighted 
her  troth  to  Lewis  Brinton,  a  young 
soldier  then  at  the  fort;  and  as  it  is  a 
generally  received  opinion  that  ladies 
thus  situated  are  given  to  solitary  con* 
templation  and  it  is  possible  that  she 
might  have  chosen  this  secluded  way 
in  the  hope  of  enjoying  in  its  pictur- 
esque shades,  a  few  moments  of  de- 
lightful abstraction.  It  was  a  ro- 
mantic path,  leading  by  a  serpentina 
course  to  the  river  that  waters  this 
valley;  and  she  lingered  along,  de* 
lighted  with  the  various  attractions,, 
keeping  the  narrow  pathway,  which 
was  closely  hemmed  in  with  bushes. 

Although  the  fort  was  not  visible,, 
she  could  occasionally,  through  the 
opening  woods,  see  its  proud  flag  wav- 
ing gaily  in  the  breeze  and  she  felt  no 
apprehension  of  an  enemy,  while  in 
sight  of  that  emblem  of  her  country's 
power. 

At  last  she  began  to  fear  that  she 
had  lost  her  way  and  was  about  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  when  a  party  of  In- 
dians, lying  in  ambush  on  each  side  of 
the  path,  rushed  forward,  one  of  them 
hastily  discharging  a  gun,  the  bullet 
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whistling  by  her,  buried  itself  in  a  tree, 
tihe  started  back  in  terror,  when  she 
was  immediately  seized.  The  savages 
having  secured  their  prize,  began  to 
retreat  to  their  towns  at  a  rapid  pace, 
forcing  the  afflicted  girl  to  exert  her 
utmost  strength  to  keep  up  with 
them. 

It  soon,  however,  grew  dark  and  they 
proceeded  at  a  more  deliberate  gait, 
but  still  pursued  their  course  through 
the  whole  night,  groping  their  way 
amidst  dense  thickets,  beset  with 
thorns  and  briars  and  over  ravines 
and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  with 
ease  to  themselves,  but  with  brutal 
violence  to  the  delicate  frame  of  the 
<^ptive. 

Alice  was  a  girl  of  good  sense  and 
high  spirit,  and  knowing  that  the  In- 
dians would  soon  be  pursued,  she  de- 
liberately laid  plans  to  retard  the 
retreat  and  disclose  their  path. 

Keeping  up  an  appearance  of  dili- 
gence and  obedience,  she  contrived  to 
linger  at  the  various  obstacles  which 
obstructed  their  way,  while  she  em- 
ployed herself,  whenever  she  could  do 
so  without  attracting  notice,  in  tear- 
ing off  small  pieces  of  her  dress  and 
dropping  in  places  where  they  would 
be  likely  to  attract  attention.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  favored  this 
scheme  and  in  brushing  through  the 
thickets,  she  also  broke  tlie  twigs 
with  her  hands  as  signals  to  her  pur- 
suers. In  the  morning,  the  warrior 
who  claimed  and  who  seemed  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party  having  led  her 
during  the  night  by  thongs  of  skins 
bound  round  her  wrists,  now  removed 
the  bands  and  seemed  to  contemplate 
his  prize  with  complacency.  He  as- 
sured her  in  broken  and  barely  intelli- 
gible English  of  a  kind  treatment  if 
ishe  behaved  herself. 


My  lodge  is  on  the  bank  of  a  great 
river,  where  the  water  is  cold  and  the 
big  fish  love  to  swim.  "They  call  me 
the  Spoiled  Snake,  because  I  can  con- 
ceal myself  in  the  grass  so  my  enemies 
step  on  me  before  they  see  me." 

Late  in  the  morning  they  halted  to 
eat  and  rest.  Alice  had  no  appetite 
for  food.  She  had  now  been  walking 
for  fourteen  hours  without  cessation, 
over  hills  and  through  swamps  and 
thickets.  Her  feet  were  swollen  and 
lacerated  and  her  hands  and  arms  torn 
with  briars. 

Worn  down  by  extreme  fatigue  and 
mental  exhaustion,  she  began  to  suffer 
intense  thirst  and  violent  pains.  She 
found  her  companions  more  brutal  and 
loathsome  than  even  prejudiced  de- 
scription had  painted  them.  The  idea 
of  remaining  in  their  power  was  dread- 
ful; death  she  thought  would  be  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  such  a  captivity. 
She  thought  of  her  father  and  mother, 
who  had  no  other  child  but  herself, 
whose  hearts  would  be  wrung  with 
intense  agony  by  this  event  and  of 
Lewis  Brinton,  whose  affections  were 
so  closely  linked  with  her  own,  and 
pictured  to  herself  the  misery  they 
would  endure  upon  her  account. 

Still  her  courage  remained  strong 
and  her  confidence  in  Heaven  un- 
shaken, and  as  her  captors  swallowed 
their  hasty  meal,  she  sank  upon  her 
knees,  clasped  her  hands  together  and 
with  a  (iouutenance  beaming  calm  res- 
ignation, engaged  in  audible  prayer 
while  the  Indians  gazed  at  her  with 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  awe. 
Here  we  will  leave  her  for  the  pres- 
ent, while  we  introduce  another  char- 
acter to  the  reader's  acquaintance. 

At  a  distance  of  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  southwest  from  the  fort, 
a  solitary  hunter  was  "camped  out" 
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in  the  woods.  He  had  selected  a  spot 
on  the  margin  of  the  prairie,  to  which 
the  wild,  grazing  animals  resorted  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  grass 
4uid  herbage  began  to  wither  upon  the 
uplands.  His  camp  was  simply  a  roof 
resting  on  the  ground  formed  by  lean- 
ing stakes  of  wood  together,  so  as  to 
make  them  meet  at  the  top  and  cov- 
ering them  with  bark.  It  was  not 
more  than  four  feet  high,  and  intend- 
ed only  to  accommodate  a  single  per- 
son in  a  reclining  i>osture  and  was 
placed  in  a  thicket  so  concealed  by 
vines  and  branches  as  not  to  be  dis- 
cemable,  except  by  close  inspection, 
vrbile  the  aperture,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  a  door,  commanded  a 
Tiew  to  some  distance  in  front.  Not 
far  from  it  was  an  Indian  war-path 
leading  ftom  the  flat  to  the  uplands; 
and  the  hunter  seemed  to  have  pur- 
posely placed  himself  in  a  position 
from  which  he  would  be  likely  to  see 
the  war  parties  of  the  savages  should 
any  pass,  without  being  discovered  by 
them.  The  hunter  was  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height,  with  a  round  built,  com- 
pact form,  happily  combining  strength 
with  activity.  The  quiet  courage  of 
tiis  glance,  the  self-possession  and 
calm  vigilance  of  his  manner,  together 
with  a  certain  carelessness  and  inde- 
pendence of  mein,  would  have  pointed 
him  out  as  a  genuine  pioneer,  who 
loved  the  woods  and  was  most  happy 
when  roaming  in  pursuit  of  ^  game  or 
reclining  in  his  solitary  retreat  with 
no  companion  but  his  faithful  dog. 

This  fondness  for  the  silence  of  the 

wilderness,  was  not  the  result  of  un- 

«oeial  feelings,  for  the  hunter  loved 

'tds  friends  and  enjoyed  the  endear- 

cnents  of  bis  own  fireside. 

On  the  same  night  in  which  Alice 
^Ifbitely  was  captured  by  the  Indians, 


this  hunter,  whom  we  have  described, 
slept  in  his  camp.  It  was  dark,  but 
perfectly  still  and  his  slumbers  were 
undisturbed,  until  near  the  dawn  of 
day,  when  his  dog,  which  lay  on  the 
outside,  suddenly  started  up  and  ut- 
tered a  low  whine. 

The  watchful  hunter,  accustomed 
to  waken  at  the  slightest  alarm,  raised 
his  head  and  listened.  Thedog  snufifed 
the  air  for  a  moment  and  then  crept 
cautiously  into  the  camp  as  if  to  ap- 
prise his  master  of  approaching  danger. 
The  latter  seized  his  rifle  and  crept 
from  his  place  of  concealment,  while 
the  dog,  with  bristling  hair,  crouched 
on  the  ground  uttering  at  intervals  a 
low  suppressed  moan,  intended  only 
for  the  ears  of  his  master.  The  hunter 
looked  cautiously  around,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  no  enemy  was 
within  striking  distance,  directed  his 
scrutiny  to  a  spot  where  the  war-path 
crossed  the  summit  of  a  small  knoll 
beyond  which  the  blue  sky  could  be 
seen.  As  he  watched,  a  human  figure 
was  dimly  traced  on  the  horizon,  pass- 
ing rapidly  over  the  summit  of  the 
knoll  along  the  Indian  trail.  Another, 
then  others  followed,  until  the  hunter 
had  counted  seven,  but  their  forms 
were  too  indistinct  to  enable  him/to 
make  any  gues^  as  to  their  character. 

Indians,  muttered  he  to  himself;  my 
dog  would  not  crouch  between  my  feet 
trembling  and  whining  if  he  did  not 
smell  a  red-skin.  They  have  been 
in  some  mischief,  the  abominable 
wretches.  Then,  while  the  last  figure 
was  in  sight,  he  placed  his  mouth 
against  a  hollow  tree  to  give  a  more 
sepulchral  tone  to  his  voice,  imitating 
the  screech  of  an  owl.  The  figure 
halted  and  uttered  a  low,  short  sound, 
resembling  a  different  note  of  the  same 
bird;   but  the  hunter  continued  his 
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mournful  serenade  in  loud,  prolonged 
accents,  until  the  human  prowler  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  it  was  the 
night-song  of  the  real  bird  and  not 
the  signal  of  a  friend,  resumed  his 
silent  march. 

An  owl,  the  tenant  of  a  neighboring 
oak  and  who  was  the  identical  music 
master  of  our  hunter,  took  up  the 
strain  with  increased  vivacity,  but  in 
a  tone  so  nearly  resembling  that  which 
had  just  ceased,  as  to  have  deceived 
the  nicest  ear,  and  the  hunter  resumed 
his  reflections.  Well,  I've  fooled  them 
— and  not  the  first  time  either. 

They  are  my  old  acquaintances,  the 
Wyandots,  and  that  is  the  signal  of 
Spotted  Snake— the  prince  of  mischief 
—the  leading  spirit  of  the  tribe.  Some 
honest  man's  cabin  is  blazing  now  and 
his  wife  and  children  butchered. 

Well,  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  sit  here, 
1*11  take  another  nap  and  look  after 
the  Spotted  Snake  in  the  morning. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  daylight, 
the  hunter  sprang  from  his  bed  of 
skins.  No  time  was  required  for  the 
toilet,  for  he  had  slept  with  all  of  his 
accoutrements  about  him  and  came 
forth  equipped  at  all  points.  He  was 
clad  in  dressed  buckskin,  fitted  closely 
to  his  form  and  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
tect every  part  of  his  person  from  the 
thorns  and  briars  which  might  assail 
it  in  passing  rapidly  through  the 
brush-wood  of  the  forest.  Under  one 
arm  hung  a  large  powder-horn,  under 
the  other  was  suspended  a  square 
pouch  of  leather,  containing  flints, 
patches,  balls,  steel  and  tinder.  On 
the  left,  supporting  the  pouch  in  a 
sheath  contrived  for  the  purpose,  was 
a  knife,  a  weapon  with  a  plain  wooden 
handle,  marvellously  resembling  the 
vulgar  instrument  with  which  the 
butcher  executes  his  sanguinary  call- 


ing. A  broad  leathern  belt  secured 
around  his  waist  by  a  strong  buckle 
confined  the  whole  dress  and  equip* 
ment  and  supported  a  tomahawk. 
Thus  clad  and  prepared  for  action,  the 
hunter,  after  carefully  examining  the 
priming  of  his  rifle,  scraping  the  flint 
and  passing  his  eye  along  the  barrel  to 
see  that  all  was  right,  strode  off  to- 
wards where  he  had  seen  the  Indians. 
Having  reached  the  path,  he  examined 
it  closely,  but  the  hard  ground  afford- 
ed him  little  satisfaction  and  he 
proceeded  cautiously  towards  a  rivu- 
let that  meandered  along  the  little 
ravine.  Here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed, for  the  Indians  had  cunningly 
diverged  from  the  path  and  crossed 
the  water  by  a  log,  leaving  no  trace 
of  their  footsteps.  "Aye!  they  are 
cunning  enough,"  soliloquized  the  hun- 
ter, but  they  can't  fool  me ;  I  have  not 
been  raised  in  the  woods  to  be  out- 
witted by  a  gang  of  Wyandots;  the 
Spotted  Snake  is  famous  for  these 
tricks  and  has  done  his  best,  but  no 
animal  that  moves  upon  feet  can  walk 
these  woods  without  making  a  sign. 
At  this  moment  the  tread  of  a  horse 
was  heard.  The  hunter  threw  his  rifle 
over  his  arm  and  stepped  behind  a 
large  tree  to  be  prepared  for  friend  or 
foe. 

In  a  moment,  I^ewis  Brinton  made 
his  appearance  dashing  along  the  war- 
path. His  horse  was  panting  and  cov- 
ered with  a  foam,  his  dress  torn  and 
his  countenance  haggard.  The  hunter 
emerged  from  his  concealment  to  meet 
him.  They  were  strangers  to  each 
other,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  useless 
ceremony  or  unnecessary  questions, 
and  Lewis  soon  related  the  catastro- 
phy  of  the  preceding  evening.  l£r. 
Whitely's  daughter  said  the  hunter 
coolly,  I  have  heard  tell  of  the  gentle^ 
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muD,  though  I  never  saw  him.    But 
where  is  your  company?    I  became 
separated  from  them  in  the  woods  and 
accidentally  struck  this  path. 
The  hunter  then  related  what  he 

• 

had  seen,  and  the  youth  elated  with 
new  hope  urged  an  instant  pursuit. 
There  are  six  or  seven  of  them  and 
two  of  us  said  the  hunter.  No  matter 
if  there  is  a  hundred  replied  the  impa- 
tient Brinton»  she  is  suffering  agony 
and  every  moment  is  precious.  Even 
now,  she  may  be  at  the  stake.  That  is 
true.  But  young  gentleman,  I  see  you 
carry  a  fine  looking  rifie,  can  you  ban* 
die  it  well?  As  well  as  any  man. 
Kever  fear  me,  I  will  stand  by  you.  I 
would  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  that 
dear  girl.  I  reckon  you  would,  I  see 
it  in  your  eye.  But  don't  be  in  a  fret, 
yonng  man,  I  am  just  waiting  to  let 
you  take  breath.  I  will  go  with  you, 
provided  you  will  obey  my  instruc- 
ticMis.  Now  mark  what  I  say :  Hitch 
your  horse  to  that  tree  and  leave  him 
—examine  your  priming  and  pick  your 
flint— then  fall  into  my  track,  tread 
light,  keep  a  bright  eye  out  and  say 
nothing.  It  will  be  curious  if  we  do 
not  out-general  a  half  dozen  naked 
If yandots.  Without  waiting  for  fur- 
ther parley,  he  dashed  forward  with  a 
rapid  stride,  followed  by  his  young 
and  not  less  gallant  companion.  With 
unerring  sagacity,  he  struck  at  once 
into  the  trail  of  the  enemy. 

Here  is  plenty  of  Indian  sign,  said 
be  pointing  to  the  ground,  where  the 
youth  could  see  nothing— there  is  the 
place  where  they  crossed  the  rivulet  on 
that  log  and  here  is  the  print  of  a 
woman's  foot  with  a  shoe  on— there  is 
the  other  foot  without  a  shoe  on— and 
there  is  a  drop  of  blood  on  that  leaf. 

Brinton  groaned,  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes  and  his  limbs  trembled 


with  emotion.  Keep  cool,  young  man 
— be  a  soldier— no  man  can  fight  when 
he  is  in  a  passion.  Blood  for  blood 
is  the  hunter's  rule.  We  shall  have 
them  at  the  first  halt  they  make. 
They  cannot  travel  all  the  time  with- 
out stopping,  no  more  than  white  f  olk^. 
The  hunter  now  advanced  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  for  although  his  step 
seemed  to  be  deliberate,  it  had  a  steadi- 
ness and  vigor,  which  yielded  to  no 
obstacle.  His  course  was  as  direct  as 
the  flight  of  a  bee  and  his  footsteps, 
owing  to  a  peculiar  and  habitual  mode 
of  walking,  were  perfectly  noiseless, 
except  when  the  dry  twigs  cracked 
under  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  ap- 
proached every  covert  or  place  of  con- 
cealment with  caution  and  sometimes 
when  the  trail  passed  through  danger- 
ous defiles,  where  the  enemy  might  be 
lurking,  suddenly  forsook  it  and  tak- 
ing a  wide  circuit,  struck  it  again  far 
in  advance.  Thus  they  proceeded  for 
three  hours  with  unremitting  diligence 
and  silence,  when  the  hunter  halted. 

Here  are  fresh  signs,  said  he,  the 
enemy  are  at  hand,  sit  down  and  let 
us  take  breath.  The  youth  whose  con- 
fidence in  his  guide  was  now  complete, 
obeyed  in  silence.  The  hunter  again 
examined  his  arms.  The  young  man 
followed  the  example  of  his  guide. 
They  laid  aside  their  coats  and  hats 
and  drew  their  belts  closely  and  began 
to  advance  slowly,  taking  every  step 
with  such  caution  as  not  to  create  the 
slightest  sound.  They  soon  reached 
the  summit  of  a  small  eminence  when 
the  hunter  halted,  crouched  low  and 
pointed  forward  with  his  finger.  Brin- 
ton followed  with  his  eye  the  direction 
indicated  and  beheld  with  emotions 
of  indescribable  delight  mingled  with 
agony  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  At 
the  root  of  a  large  tree  sat  the  Indians, 
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hideously  painted  and  fully  equipped 
for  battle,  voraciously  devouring  their 
hasty  meal.  A  few  yards  distant  from 
them  wad  Alice  in  a  kneeling  posture, 
awaiting  her  fate  with  all  the  courage 
of  conscious  innocence  and  all  the  res- 
ignation of  fervent  piety.  Brinton's 
emotion  was  so  great  that  the  hunter, 
with  difficulty,  drew  him  to  the  ground 
while  he  hastily  whispered  the  plan  of 
attack,  a  part  of  which  had  been  con- 
certed at  their  recent  halt.  Let  us 
creep  to  yon  log  and  rest  our  guns  on 
it  when  we  fire.  I  will  shoot  at  that 
large  warrior  who  is  standing  alone, 
you  will  aim  at  one  of  those  who  are 
sitting;  the  moment  we  have  fired  we 
will  load  again  without  moving,  shout- 
ing all  the  while  and  making  as  much 
noise  as  possible — be  cool — my  young 
friend — be  cool.  They  crept  on  their 
hands  and  knees  to  the  fallen  trunk  of 
a  large  tree  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  enemy  and  having  taken  a 
deliberate  aim  the  hunter  gave  the 
signal  and  both  fired.  Two  of  the 
savages  fell,  the  others  seized  their 
arms  while  the  hunters  reloaded,  shoot- 
ing the  while.  Alice  started  up,  utter- 
ing a  shriek  of  joy  and  rushed  towards 
her  friends.  Two  of  the  enraged  In- 
dians pursued  with  the  intention  of 
despatching  her  before  they  should  re- 
treat. Lewis  Brinton  and  his  com- 
panion rushed  to  her  assistance.  One 
of  the  Indians  had  caught  her  long 
hair  which  streamed  behind  her  in  her 
flight  and  his  tomahawk  glittered 
above  her  head  when  Lewis  rushed 
between  them  and  received  the  blow, 
diminished  in  force  on  his  arm.  Un- 
daunted he  threw  himself  on  the  bosom 
of  the  savage  and  they  rolled  together 
oii  the  ground  in  fierce  confiict.  The 
hunter  advanced  upon  his  adversary 
more   deliberately  and   practicing  a 


stratagem,  clubbed  his  rifle.  The  In«^ 
dian  deceived  into  the  belief  that  hif» 
rifle  was  not  charged  stopped  and  wa» 
about  to  throw  the  tomahawk  when 
the  hunter  adroitly  bringing  the  gua 
to  his  shoulder  shot  him  dead.  Two 
other  foemen  remained  and  were  rush* 
ing  upon  the  intrepid  hunter  when  the 
latter  perceiving  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween Brinton  and  his  antagonist  was 
still  fierce  and  doubtful  hastened  to  hi» 
assistance  and  with^blowof  his  knife 
decided  the  combat.  Lewis  sprang  up> 
reeking  with  blood  and  stood  manfully 
by  his  friend,  prepared  for  a  new  en^ 
counter,  but  the  parties  being  now 
equal  in  number  the  two  remaining 
savages  retreated.  In  another  mo- 
ment Miss  Whitely  was  in  the  arma 
of  the  heroic  Brinton.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  two 
lovers. 

The  sudden  deliverance  from  alltho 
horrors  by  which  Alice  had  been  sur* 
rounded  was  in  itself  sufliciently  joy- 
ful, but  it  came  infinitely  enhanced  1a 
value  when  brought  by  the  hands  of 
her  lover,  and  when  Lewis  Brinton 
found  though  fatigued  and  bruisecl 
she  had  suffered  no  material  injury 
his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  As  for.tbo 
hunter  he  was  engaged  like  a  prudent 
general  in  securing  the  victory. 

He  had  carefully  reloaded  his  gun 
and  having,  with  his  dog,  pursued  the 
fugitives  for  a  short  distance  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  were  not  lurking  near,, 
began  to  inspect  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  and  collect  their  arms. 

'*Not  a  bad  day's  work/'  said  be, 
"here  are  four  excellent  guns,  toma* 
hawks  and  knives.  Some  of  our  peo- 
ple want  arms  badly  and  these  will 
just  suit."  He  then  approached .  the 
young  lady  and  with  the  kindness  of 
a  father  inquired  into  Alice's  suffer- 
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ings  and  wants  and  began  to  provide 
for  her  comfort.  In  a  few  minutes  a 
shout  was  beard  and  another  hunter 
clad  like  the  first  joined  them  saying 
"the  woods  is  full  of  soldiers." 

"Is  my  father  among  them?"  in- 
quired Miss  Whitely. 

''Oh,  yes;  and  the  old  gentleman  is 
coming  along  pretty  brisk  I  tell  you. 
I  took  a  short  cut  about  a  mile  back 
and  left  them." 

A  party  of  soldiers  now  arrived, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Whitely, 

A  litter  was  soon  prepared  for  the 
rescued  lady,  who  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  in  joy  and  triumph 
to  the  fort  and  found  herself  repaid 
for  her  sufferings  by  the  assiduous 
attentions  and  affectionate  congratu- 
lations of  her  friends  and  neighbors. 
When  Mr.  Whitely  had  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  rescue  he  pressed  the 
happy  Brinton  to  his  bosom  and  looked 
around  for  the  brave  hunter  to  whom 
he  owed  so  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
but  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers  he  had 
given  the  trophies  of  the  fight  in  charge 
of  one  of  them  and  had  retired  with 
bib  companion. 

Mr.  Whitely  was  deeply  chagrined, 
for  he  felt  a  sense  of  the  obligation  to 
the  generous  hunter,  which,  as  he 
knew  that  no  other  compensation 
would  be  received,  he  wished  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

Alice  Whitely  recovered  her  health 
rapidly  and  the  wedding  took  place 
on  the  day  that  had  been  appointed. 

Agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try then,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  as- 
sembled. 

They  had  already  collected  when 
Mr.  Whitely  joined  them  in  company 
with  the  veteran  hunter,  the  most  con- 


spicuous character  in  this  assemblage. 

He  was  now  dressed  like  a  plain, 
respectable  country  gentleman.  His 
carriage  was  erect,  and  his  person 
seemed  more  slender  than  when  cased 
in  buckskin.  Though  perfectly  simple 
and  unstudied  in  his  manners,  there 
was  nothing  in  them  of  the  clownish 
or  bashful,  but  a  dignity,  and  even  an 
ease  approaching  to  gracefulness.  His 
countenance  was  cheerful  and  benevo- 
lent, and  in  his  fine  eye  there  was  a 
manly  confidence  mingled  with  a  soft- 
ness of  expression  which  afforded  a 
true  index  to  the  character  of  the  man. 
His  agreeable  smile,  his  well-known 
artlessness  of  character  and  amia- 
bility of  life,  as  well  as  his  public 
services  rendered  him  a  universal 
favorite  and  his  entrance  caused  a 
murmur  of  pleasure. 

"I  have  had  some  trouble,"  said  Mr. 
Wliitely,  "in  finding  our  benefactor, 
whose  modesty  is  as  great  as  his  other 
good  qualities.  But  as  the  happiness 
of  this  occasion  would  not  have  been 
complete  without  him  I  have  perse- 
vered. And  now  my  friends  and 
neighbors  allow  me  to  acknowledge 
publicly  my  gratitude  for  his  intrepid 
conduct  on  the  late  mournful  occa- 
sion, when  my  only  child  was  rescued 
from  a  dreadful  captivity  by  his  gen- 
erous interference,  and  to  exert  the 
last  act  of  my  parental  authority  by 
decreeing  that  the  first  kiss  of  the 
bride  shall  be  given  to  the  Pioneer  of 
the  We3t— -the  Patriarch  of  the  Fire 
Lands,** 

"Thank  vou,  sir,  but  as  I  have  no 
wish  to  take  such  liberty  w^th  any 
gentleman's  wife  I  shall  apply  now  for 
my  reward  to  Miss  Whitely,  leaving  it 
to  Mrs.  Brinton  to  compensate  a  cer- 
tain brave  young  gentleman,  to  whom 
she  owes  a  great  deal  more  than  to 
me."  And  so  the  matter  was  settled, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties. 
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REV.   ALFRED  NEWTON,  D.  D. 

[Compiled  by  G.  L.  Latimer.] 

Part  of  the  sermon  of  Rev.  E.  Bush- 
neil,  D.  D.;  from  the  text;  "Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift/' 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  New- 
ton, gives  an  outline  of  his  character, 
suggestive  though  not  exhaustive. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Colchester,  Ct.,  Nov.  11, 1803. 
His  parents  were  Noah  and  Olive 
Cheney  Newton.  He  remained  at  home 
on  the  farm  until  September,  1816,  at- 
tending school  winters  and  laboring 
summers.  In  this  way  he  attained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education. 

In  1816  he  entered  the  store  of  R. 
Isham,  of  Colchester,  as  a  clerk,  under 
an  agreement  to  remain  four  years,  at 
♦40  per  year  with  board. 

In  1810  he  became  interested  in  re- 
ligion during  a  revival,  and  united 
with  the  church,  in  November  of  that 
year.  He  served  his  four  years  and 
afterwards  he  was  hired  at  $15  per 
month  and  board,  and  continued  in 
this  service  until  the  spring  of  1823. 
The  year  before,  he  had  had  some 
thoughts  of  changing  his  occupation. 
His  minister,  Mr.  Cone,  and  some  oth- 
ers, had  suggested  the  idea  of  study- 
ing for  the  ministry.  He  has  said  he 
thought  over  the  subject  as  a  matter 
of  duty;  though  aside  from  that,  he 
had  more  relish  for  books  than  for  the 
employment  of  a  merchant. 

Finally  he  began  the  study  of  Latin 
in  April,  1823.  The  problem  of  sup- 
port for  a  course  of  eight  or  ten  years 
study  was  not  solved,  but  left  to  the 
kind  Providence  of  God. 

The  first  year  he  received  from  the 
merchant,  in  whose  employ  he  had 
been,  board,  room,  etc.,  for  which  he 
made  compensation  by  keeping  books 


and  opening  and  closing  the  mails. 
The  second  year  he  did  a  similar  work 
for  another  person,  except  the  care  of 
the  mails,  and  continued  this  till  1825, 
when  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class 
of  Yale  College. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  Mr.  Aristar- 
chus  Champion  employed  Mr.  Newton 
to  do  some  writing  for  his  father. 
Learning  his  circumstances,  endeavors 
and  ambitions,  Mr.  Champion  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  gave  him  $200  in 
three  annual  payments.  Mr.  N.  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  Education  Society, 
which  he  afterward  repaid ;  kept  books 
for  the  College  Treasurer ;  sawed  wood 
in  the  College  yard ;  waited  on  tables 
in  the  College  commons,  and  in  those 
ways  met  his  bills ;  so  that  on  gradu- 
ating in  1828  he  was  nearly  free  from 
debt. 

To  procure  means  for  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Theology,  Mr.  N.  engag- 
ed in  teaching;  first  in  Ellington,  then 
in  Tolland,  and  afterwards  in  an 
Academy  at  New  Canaan.  Here  he 
remained  two  years  doing  faithful  and 
efficient  work ;  rousing  an  enthusiasm 
for  study  and  exerting  a  strong  power 
for  good  over  his  pupils;  many  of 
whom,  as  Professor  Samuel  St.  John, 
M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Fish- 
er, D.  D.,  President  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, ever  remembered  him  gratefully 
and  tenderly. 

In  1841  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in 
Yale  College.  He  accepted  the  situa- 
tion«  and  discharged  his  duties  for 
three  years.  During  this  time  he  stud- 
ied his  theological  profession,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  September,  1833. 
In  1834  he  received  a  call  to  Berlin, 
Ct,  and  also  one  to  Huron,  O.,  both  of  . 
which  he  declined.  He  remained  in 
New  Haven  till  the  spring  of  1835, 
when  he  received  an  application  from 
the  church  of  Norwalk,  O.,  to  labor 
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with  them  for  a  year.  This  he  accep- 
ted and  came  here  July  l,  1835.  On  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1835,  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Huron  met,  by  adjournment, 
in  the  Court  House  in  Norwalk,  "To 
attend  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Newton,  a  licentiate  of  the  Western 
Association  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  to  be 
taken  under  the  care  of  this  Pres- 
bytery, with  a  view  to  his  ordina- 
tion." He  w^  received  and  examined 
the  same  day,  and  in  the  evening  was 
ordained.  The  service  was  held  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  Conger.  The 
ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
D.  Higgins,  and  the  charge  given  by 
Kev.  A.  H.  Betts;  names  long  and 
familiar  to  the  older  portion  of  this 
audience. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1838,  the  new 
"meeting  house*'  was  dedicated  and 
Mr.  Newton  was  installed  pastor  of 
this  Church.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Alvan  Nash.  The  duties  of  this  pas- 
torate were  discharged  until  August 
iBt,  1870,  thirty-two  years,  which,  with 
the  preceding  three  years,  made  thir- 
ty-five years'  continuous  ministerial 
work.  It  ceased  eight  years  ago ;  and 
Dr.  N.  was  a  resident  of  Norwalk 
forty-three  years  and  six  months. 

In  1846-47,  Mr.  N.  undertook  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  a  Female  Seminary, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,300. 

In  1849,  he  spent  seven  months  in 
raising  funds  to  found  the  Judson 
Professorship  in  Western  Reserve  Col* 
lege.  The  funds  were  raised  mostly 
within  Huron  Presbytery.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of 
the  College,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1861. 

In  1856,  assisted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Tay- 
lor, he  raised  the  "Conger  Fund"  sub- 
scription of  $2,000,  for  the  benefit  of 
disabled  and  aged  clergymen  in  Hu- 
ron Presbytery.  In  1860  he  preached 
his  "Quarter  Century  Sermon." 

In  1862,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Hamilton  College.  The  President 
of  Hamilton  had  been  his  pupil  at 
Yale. 

In  1851,  he  became  stated  Clerk  of 
Huron  Presbytery,  and  held  this  office 
till  1872.    I  remember  him  before  that 


as  Permanent  Clerk  of  Western  Re- 
serve Synod,  and  Moderator  of  that 
body  in  1854.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Synod  of  Toledo,  in  1870,  Dr.  New- 
ton was  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  preach  the  opening  sermon, 
[which  was  done  when  the  Second 
Church,  which  he  had  helped  to  build, 
was  dedicated]  and  preside. 

After  laying  down  his  pastoral  ser- 
vice. Dr.  N.  went  into  the  service  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  for  some 
time,  as  Financial  Agent.  Since  then 
he  performed  at  the  request  of  the 
Presbytery,  the  important  service  of 
preaching  a  discourse  on  the  history 
of  that  body. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Presbyterial  Ministei*s'  Meeting, 
which  was  organized  on  the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Milan  Church,  Janu- 
ary 3 1st,  1837,  and  continues  to  the 
present.  The  members  present  at  the 
organization  were  £.  Conger,  A.  Nash, 
E.  Barber,  £.  Judson,  A.  Newton  and 
B.  B.  Judson.  Of  these,  none  are  now 
living.  Dr.  Newton  steadily  attended 
this  meeting,  and  had  prepared  a  pa- 
per which  was  to  have  been  read  the 
very  day  on  which  he  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Newton  has  shared  the  life  of 
her  husband  since  August  14th,  1887. 
Her  memoir,  parallel  and  equal  to  his 
own,  is  yet  to  be  written,  '*8eni8in 
coelum  redeas," 

The  facts  just  given  indicate  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  an  industrious  ability 
and  aptness  for  a  variety  of  labors,  a 
well  balanced  judgment,  and  a  valua- 
ble capacity  for  business.  They  ex- 
plicitly tell  of  the  ^ciency  of  a  life 
of  plain,  constant  work.  One  man  of 
common  sense,  integrity,  industry  and 
thorough  training  is  commonly  worth 
more  than  several  geniuses.  Can  you 
tell  what  a  community  such  as  this 
was  forty-five  years  ago,  and  is  now, 
owes  to  a  voice  that  for  a  generation 
has  staunchly  defended  and  advocated 
all  virtues,  reproved  all  sins,  and  re- 
buked all  vices?  Can  you  tell  the 
worth  of  a  character  that  for  a  gener- 
ation stands  unsullied  and  stalwart  in 
Godly  integrity?  Can  you  compute 
the  common  Indebtedness  of  any  peo- 
ple to  a  life  that  for  forty  years  in 
their  forming  period  has  daily  thrown 
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into  the  web  of  their  growth  and  his- 
tory the  golden  thread  of  a  combined 
manliness  and  Godliness  ? 

The  day  before  he  died  he  was  ask- 
ed: "You  don't  feel  any  doubt  or 
alarm,  do  you?*'  And  he  replied: 
**Wq\\,  I  might  feel  doubt,  looking  at 
matters  in  some  aspects ;  but  my  Sav- 
iour has  done  it  all ;  I  trust  in  Him, 
and  there  I  rest."  Men  and  brethren, 
what  has  the  Master  said :  "Come  un- 
to me  ♦  *  *  *  and  ye  shall  And 
rest  unto  your  souls."  If,  now,  all 
that  unbelievers  can  say  against  Chris- 
tianity were  true,  what  has  this  man 
loat  by  l)eing  a  Christian?  Per  contra, 
let  Christianity  be  true,  what  has  he 
gained! 

Dr.  Newton  departed  this  life  De- 
cember 31st,  1878,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  one  month  and  twenty  days. 
May  I  say,  for  myself,  that  for  the 
twenty-two  years  that  I  have  been  his 
ministerial  neighbor,  I  have  found 
him  a  most  true  and  faithful  brother, 
and  latterly,  singularly  tender  in  his 
demonstrations  of  interest. 

This  is  the  last  of  earth  to  him.  May 
I  not  call  your  attention  emphatically 
to  that  '^unspeakable  gift"  of  God 
which  it  was  the  labor  of  his  life  to 
set  before  men ;  O,  be  Christians.  Ac- 
cept the  gift.  The  gospel  sermon  it 
has  taken  a  generation  to  preach  now 
appeals  to  you. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  words  of 
Bev.  James  D.  Williamson,  pastor  of 
the  Church,  develop  elements  in  the 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Newton  not 
universal,  and  truly  "Fruits  of  the 
spirit."  % 

As  the  little  company,  gathered  in 
the  chamber  of  our  departed  friend, 
knelt  just  as  he  had  breathed  his  last, 
and  were  led  in  prayer  by  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  those  familiar  words  of  scripture 
came  into  my  thoughts  with  much 
more  than  ordinary  force:  "Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his."  I  felt  that  if 
I  had  ever  known  a  good  man,  it  was 
he;  and  that  death  had  only  come  to 
bring  him  Into  the  immediate  and  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rewards  prrm'sed  to 
the  righteous  in  Christ ;  and  when  I 
say  this  I  know  that  I  am  only  giving 
voice  to  your  own  convictions,  that 


one  who  was  ripe  for  heaven  was  tak- 
en from  us;  one  who  could  fitly  have 
said,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day."  As  the 
end  drew  near,  he  showed  by  many 
expressions  that  he  realized  the  fact 
and  was  prepared  for  it.  There  was 
no  shrinking,  no  hesitancy,  no  doubt. 
It  was  just  such  a  death  as  we  could 
have  desired  for  one  who  had  lived 
such  a  life;  not  so  sudden  that  there 
could  be  no  farewell  word ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  preceded  by  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  As  the  sun  seems  to 
sink  to  its  rest  after  the  completion  of 
its  day's  work,  so,  after  the  completion 
of  his  life's  work,  he  sank  gently  and 
peacefully  to  his  sleep  in  Jesus.  Sus- 
tained and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering 
trust,  he  approached  his  grave, 

"Like  one  who  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreamsl" 

We  have  all  noticed  how  his  step 
has  been  growing  feebler  and  his 
strength  diminishing,  and  have  felt 
with  saddened  hearts  that  the  end 
could  not  be  very  far  distant ;  and  what 
we  noticed,  he  himself  was  not  ignor- 
ant of.  He  knew  that  his  days  upon 
earth  were  but  few,  but  he  was  not 
anxious,  nor  worried,  nor  troubled,  be- 
cause of  it,  seeking  only  to  do  each 
day's  duty  faithfully,  and  thus  to  oc- 
cupy till  his  Master  came. 

The  last  three  or  four  days  of  his 
life,  he  realized  that  he  was  drawing 
very  fast  to  the  close,  and  the  lost 
night  might  be  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  prayer.  Those  who  watched  by  him 
heard  again  and  again  the  brief  peti- 
tions he  was  offering,  and  his  excla- 
mations of  joy  and  trust  in  Christ.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  with  a  humble  reliance 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  Yet, 
had  we  not  these  last  utterances,  upon 
which  we  delight  to  linger,  made  in 
the  consciousness  of  death's  near  ap- 
proach, would  it,  after  all,  have  made 
any  difference  in  our  feeling  of  his  se- 
curity and  happiness  ?  A  short  time 
ago,  when  talking  with  a  friend,  the 
conversation  turning  upon  Dr.  New- 
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ton  and  the  probability  that  he  would 
not  be  spared  to  us  much  longer,  my 
friend  remarked  that  he  could  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  way  of  conduct- 
ing the  funeral  services  of  such  a  one, 
than  by  simply  reading  a  few  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible,  offering  prayer, 
and  then  tenderly  bearing  the  beloved 
form  to  its  last  resting  place.  The  idea 
was,  that  his  life  stands  before  this 
community  in  all  its  completeness; 
that  all  know  it  well,  and  no  words 
that  could  be  spoken  at  such  a  time  as 
this  could  add  to  or  detract  from  the 
deep  impression  that  his  many  years 
of  Christian  activity  in  this  place 
have  made.  Certain  it  is  that  the  tes- 
timony comes  up  from  every  quarter, 
from  those  of  every  denomination, 
from  homes  and  the  places  of  business, 
from  old  and  young,  that  a. good  man 
has  gone,  one  whom  none  knew  but  to 
respect  and  honor;  one  whose  pres- 
ence in  our  town  was  as  a  benediction 
upon  it ;  and  that  he  has  gone  to  his 
grave  **ln  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of 
corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season." 

But  I  need  not  dwell  more  on  his 
life  and  character.  These  have  already 
been  spoken  of* by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately  for  twenty- two  years,  and 
my  acquaintance  dates  back  only  a 
little  more  than  three  years ;  but  my 
position  during  these  years  as  pastor 
of  this  church,  has  brought  me  into 
such  peculiarly  intimate  relations  with 
him,  the  Pastor  Emeritus,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  adding  a  word  or  two 
about  this  relation,  though  it  compels 
me  to  speak  somewhat  personally. 
The  feeling  of  hesitancy  which  I  Had 
about  coming  to  this  church  was 
largely  increased  by  the  thought  that 
every  sermon  was  to  be  preached  be- 
fore Dr.  Newton,  and  all  work  done 
before  his  eye,  who,  on  account  of  his 
long  experience  and  clear  judgment 
would  almost  of  necessity  see  crudi- 
ties and  mistakes,  where  many  another 
might  see  nothing  wrong.  It  did  not, 
however,  take  me  many  weeks  to  dis- 
cover that  I  had  in  him  a  listener  and 
an  observer  whom  I  need  not  dread  in 
the  least.  I  had  not  over-rated  his 
clearness  of  Judgment,  but  under- 
rated his  broad  and  generous  sympa- 
thy.   He  has  treated  me  from  the  first 


as  a  son,  and  I  have  revered  and  coun- 
seled with  him  as  a  father.  I  have 
felt  that  I  have  had  no  more  sympa- 
thetic hearer  in  the  congregation.  I 
have  scarcely  ever  met  him,  even  upon 
the  street,  that  he  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire, with  evident  Interest,  about  my 
work  and  welfare,  and  speak  some  en- 
couraging word.  And  so  it  was,  even 
up  to  the  very  last  time  I  saw  him  to 
speak  with  him,  the  night  before  his 
death.  To  say  that  I  shall  greatly 
miss  him,  his  counsel,  his  sympathy, 
his  encouragement,  is  to  but  feebly 
express  what  will  be  my  own  loss.  I 
fear  I  can  but  faintly  appreciate  what 
a  loss  his  death  will  prove  to  me  as 
the  days  shall  go  by.  You  will  pardon, 
I  know,  these  personal  remarks;  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  speak  at  all  without 
saying  something  of  this  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  us. 

Our  beloved  friend  and  father,  the 
one  who  by  his  words  and  his  life  has 
helped  so  many  that  are  here  to  a  no- 
bler and  more  Christ-like  life,  the  one 
who  has  preached  the  Gospel  so  faith- 
fully for  so  many  years,  leading  we 
know  not  how  many  out  of  the  dark- 
ness into  the  light,  inducing  them  to 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
is  gone;  but  who  that  knew  him  does 
not  believe  that  he  has  gone  to  occupy 
the  Mansion  which  his  Saviour  had 
made  ready  for  him ;  that  he  has  been 
transferred  to  the  better  land,  the 
world  of  unfading  and  eternal  glory. 

An  obituary  notice  in  the  Cleveland 
Herald  of  January  1879,  touches  some 
points,  not  brought  out  in  the  above, 
and  may  be  repeated : 

"Rev.  Alfred  Newton,  D.  D.,  died  at 
Norwalk,  O.,  December  3lst,  1878;  he 
was  born  at  Colcnester,  Conn.,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1803.  His  early  life  was 
spent  upon  a  farm.  When  a  youth 
he  entered  the  store  of  the  leading 
merchant  in  Colchester,  and  during  a 
revival  in  the  village  became  a  Chris- 
tian. His  heart  was  then  turned  to 
the  ministry.  A  retired  merchant 
offered  to  advance  money  and  estab- 
lish him  in  trade  as  his  partner  at  any 
place  he  might  select,  but  he  had  truly 
given  himself  to  Christ.  He  fitted  for 
college  at  Bacon  Academy  and  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  Yale  in  1828.    £Ie 
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was  Principal  of  the  academy  at  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  then  Tutor  in  Yale 
College  for  several  years,  and  studied 
Theology  at  New  Haven.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Kev.  Abel  McEwen,  S. 
T.  D.,  of  New  JiOndon,  Conn.,  he  was 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Norwalk,  0.,  and  after  a  brief  service 
as  stated  supply  was  duly  ordained 
and  installed.  A  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery  said,  he  passed 
the  best  examination  he  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  his  friend,  the  late  Bishop 
Thompson,  then  in  charge  of  the  Meth- 
odist Academy  at  Norwalk,  as  he 
passed  out  of  church,  to  which  he 
often  came,  said  to  one  of  the  Elders, 
"You  are  well  instructed  here,  sir." 
He  never  sought  or  had  any  other 
charge.  He  was  a  model  pastor  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  gen- 
eration born  and  brought  up  under  his 
ministry  are,  as  a  whole.  Christian 
men  and  women,  doing  "God  service 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.*'  Since  his 
resignation  (1870)  he  has  been  grad- 
ually failing,  doing  occasional  service 
within  the  Presbytery  as  called,  and 
has  gone  to  his  rest  among  his  own 
children  and  people,  honored  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him." 

The  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Newton  and  the  cardinal  elements 
of  his  character  are  expressed  or  sug- 
gested in  the  above  extracts,  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  feel  that  these 
sketches  do  not  adequately  express 
the  whole  man.  His  integrity,  his 
"sound,  roundabout  common  sense" 
and  his  genius  for  business,  would 
have  (under  God)  insured  success  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
life. 

When  he  came  to  Norwalk,  the  vil- 
lage numbered  about  1000  inhabitants 
and  its  business  and  society  were  in  a 
primitive  state.  The  entire  tax  dupli- 
cate of  the  village  amounted  to  but 
$64,466.  "The  Presbyterio-Congrega- 
tional  Church"  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
It  had  been  deluged  by  the  excessive 
enthusiasm  of  the  itinerant  Evangel- 
ists of  that  period  and  was  not  in 
honor.  It  had  no  house  of  worship. 
At  first  the  meetings  were  held  in'the 
Old  Academy,  and  when  that  burned 
down,  in  a  room  over  Mr.  Williams* 


store,  under  the  bare  rafters.  Some 
who  worshiped  there  remember  the 
benches  of  unplaned  boards  without 
backs,  the  dry-goods  box,  for  a  desk 
and  the  general  air  about  it  of  a 
pilgrim  encampment.  Under  his  plas- 
tic hand,  the  church  was  rejuvenated 
and  reorganized  and  a  "meeting  house*' 
built — as  the  children  of  Israel  made 
bricks  without  straw.  The  church 
steadily  grew  in  usefulness  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community  and  "the  re- 
gion round  about"  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  pastorate  he  was  called: 
"The  Nestor  of  the  Reserve." 

His  salary  for  several  years  was  four 
hundred  dollars  and  the  first  year, 
John  A.  Rockwell  of  Norwich,  Conn., 
gave  fifty  dollars  toward  it — it  was 
raised  to  six  hundred  dollars  and  soon 
after,  a  resolution  was.  passed  to  add 
to  it  twenty-five  dollars  every  year  till 
it  should  be  one  thousand  dollars.  It 
would  have  taken  only  sixteen  years 
to  do  it,  but  it  settled  the  question  that 
he  was  to  **abideJ'  His  devotion  to 
his  parish  was  that  of  a  father  to  hi? 
family.  The  Huron  County  Bible  So- 
ciety, owes  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  man  for  the  great  good  it  has 
done. 

The  following  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed by  the  Society  at  their  annual  meet* 
ing  February  8d,  1878,  in  recognitiott 
of  these  services,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of 
the  long  and  continued  services  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Newton  as  corresponding 
secretary  of  this  Society,  continuing, 
through  a  period  of  thirty  consecutive 
years,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  our 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  these 
services,  we  hereby  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  Board  of  Managers  of  this 
Society  to  appropriate  $150  of  the  sur^ 
plus  funds  for  the  purpose  of  consti- 
tuting him  a  life  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society. 

The  Female  Academy  (in  the  erec- 
tion and  administration  of  which,  he 
bore  a  noble  part)  was  a  power 
in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
in  Norwalk  and  vicinity;  and  when 
the  system  of  graded  schools  was 
adopted^he  gave  it  his  hearty  support; 
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visiting  the  schools  frequently  and 
showing  in  every  way  possible,  his 
deep  interest  in  education. 

He  was  an  interested  member  of  the 
Pioneer  Association  and  always  at- 
tended its  sessions  when  practicable. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the 
matter  of  the  Public  Library  and 
Beading  Room.  He  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  affectionate  and  warm- 
hearted; never  disposed  to  push  him- 
self forward,  but  rather  retiring  and 
inclined  to  underrate  his  own  powers 
and  not  to  appreciate  his  own  work, 
and  his  life  manifested  the  spirit  of  a 
favorite  hymn  of  his  friend.  President 
Hitchcock : 

*'6iTe  me  a  calm,  a  thankful  heart. 

**FrorH  every  murmur  free; 
"The  blettings  of  Thy  graoe  impart, 

"And  make  me  live  to  thee." 

Truly,  may  his  family  and  his  parish 
and  all  who  knew  him  say :  ''Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
«ift.' 


n 


JOHN  SEYMOUR. 

On  Sunday  morning,  March  27,  "as 
it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day 
of  the  week,"  John  Seymour  -entered 
into  rest.  He  was  bom  at  Kensington, 
Hartford  Co.,  Connecticut,  July  27, 
1791,  and  therefore  only  lacked  four 
months  of  being  00  years  of  age.  His 
parents  were  Deacon  Jonathan  and 
Abigail  Hart  Seymour,  and  were  of 
Puritan  families,  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England.  They  removed 
to  Otsego  Co.,  New  York,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1791.  Mr.  Seymour  thought  he 
was  converted  when  he  was  from  four 
to  seven  years  of  age,  although  he  did 
not  make  a  profession  until  he  was 
fourteen. 

From  a  very  early  age  he  had  cher- 
ished the  purpose  of  being  a  minister, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he 
began  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
as  a  preparation  for  college ;  so  closely 
did  he  apply  himself  and  such  rapid 
progress  did  he  make,  that  before  the 
close  of  the  first  year's  study  he  was 
able  to  read  600  lines  of  Virgil  at  a 
lesson.  But  such  intense  application 
and  activity  of  intellect  were  at  the 
expense  of  his  bodily  health.  He  en- 
tirely broke  down ;  and  was  compelled 


to  abandon  his  studies,  his  thought  of 
entering  college,  and  his  purpose  of 
entering  the  ministry. 

Afterwards  he  went  into  a  drug 
store;  and  while  there  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  the  study  of 
medicine  with  a  practicing  physician, 
and  accordingly  took  a  complete  course 
of  reading  in  that  profession. 

In  October,  1815,— at  the  age  of  24 — 
he  removed  to  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 
After  remaining  in  Pennsylvania  ten 
years—till  the  fall  of  1825— he  re- 
moved to  this  State  and  settled  at 
what  is  now  North  Monroeville.  In 
18S5  he  moved  to  Lyme,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life — a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  of  his  90  years. 

Jan.  22, 1826,  he  united  with  what 
was  then  called  the  Lyme  and  Ridge- 
fleld  Church.  November,  1831,  the 
church  was  divided  into  Lyme  and 
Ridgefield  churches ;  and  living  where 
he  did,  he  was  connected  with  the 
Bidgefield  Church.  He  re-united  with 
the  Lyme  Church  Sept.  27, 1835.  As 
soon  as  he  united  with  the  church  in 
1826  he  was  chosen  clerk,  a  position 
which  he  has  held  ever  since — for  55 
years — except  for  the  period  of  three 
or  four  years  in  which  he  belonged  to 
the  Bidgefield  Church,  when  he 
was  clerk  of  that  church.  Lender  the 
Plan  of  Union  In  which  the  Lyme 
Church  existed  from  1817  to  1872,  it 
had  a  standing  committee  who  held 
the  position  of  elders  of  Presbyterian 
members.  For  nearly  thirty  years  of 
this  time  Mr.  Seymour  was  an  or- 
dained elder  of  the  church.  As  he 
united  with  the  church  in  1805,  he  had 
a  continued  church  membership  of 
seventy-six  years.  And  if  he  was  con- 
verted ten  years  earlier,  as  he  thought 
he  was,  he  had  been  a  Christian  for 
eighty-six  years — a  most  remarkable 
record. 

In  January,  1820,  Mr.  Seymour  was 
married  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Moses  and  Sarah  A.  Tlfatcher. 
They  had  therefore  lived  together  as 
husband  and  wife  for  more  than  61 
years.  And  no  husband  or  lover  could 
have  been  more  tenderly  attentive  than 
he  was  to  the  very  last  days.  They 
had  six  children— Mrs.  E.  A.  Ballard, 
of  Chicago,  Wm.  H.,  of  Kenton,  O., 
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Geo.  W.,  of  Lyme,  Rev.  John  A.,  of 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Sarah  Blair,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Mrs.  Nellie  Stultz,  of  Lyme. 
These  all  survive  their  father,  his  own 
death  being  the  tirst  that  has  broken 
their  family  circle. 

Mr.  Seymour's  home  was  a  hotel  for 
ministers.  And  he  took  great  deligfett 
in  discussing  with  them,  not  only  ques- 
tions of  theology,  but  particularly 
practical  religious  questions  and  reli- 
gious movements  of  the  day.  When 
he  first  united  with  the  Lyme  Church, 
and  for  many  years  thereafter,  he  was 
prominent  and  active  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Presbytery,  and  represented  the 
Presbytery  three  or  four  times  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  took  great  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  much  neglected  propheti- 
cal books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  endeav- 
oring to  trace  the  fulfillment  of  proph- 
ecy in  the  great  events  which  have 
transpired  in  his  own  day.  And  he 
looked  forward  to  the  near  future  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that  the 
whole  earth  should  be  evangelized  and 
Christ  should  come.  And  the  burden 
of  his  prayer  was  "Thy  kingdom  come," 
and  he  could  hardly  be  satisfied  to  pray 
for  anything  less. 

He  w.is  also  very  fond  of  the  study 
of  the  science  of  geology,  as  the  many 
volumes  in  his  library  on  that  subject 
will  testify.  And  many  years  ago  he 
published  a  pamphlet,  giving  his  views 
upon  some  questions  connected  with 
that  science.  He  also  wrote  out  and 
copied  for  each  of  his  children  quite  a 
volume  containing  his  views  upon  the 
Fulfillment  of  Prophecy,  Family  Reli- 
gion, and  the  like.  In  1871  he  wrote 
an  extended  "Historical  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Lyme,  with  an  introduction 
relative  to  the  title  to  the  Fire  Lands 
and  the  first  settlement  of  the  Town- 
ship." 

For  Derhaps  thirty  years  he  was 
clerk  or  the  township,  and  his  orderly 
and  business-like  methods  admirably 
fitted  him  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  oflice.  And  his  mass  of 
private  papers  are  models  of  neatness 
and  order. 

Mr.  Seymour  never  made  a  careless 
examination  of  any  subject,  whether 


theological  or  practical ;  and  after  he 
had  examined  and  weighed  a  question 
and  made  up  his  mind  in  regard  to  it» 
his  opinion  usually  amounted  with 
him  to  a  conviction,  from  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  him, 
whether  it  was  a  question  of  theology 
or  duty.  A  chapter  of  his  history  will 
illustrate  this :  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us,  he  was  at  one  time  a  distiller — 
owned  a  distillery  while  he  lived  in 
Pennaylvania.  And  while  engaged  in 
this  business  he  thought  he  was  doing 
not  only  a  proper  but  commendable 
thing.  He  was  furnishing  market  for 
corn  and  providing  something  which 
he  supposed  the  people  needed.  But 
when  his  eyes  were  opened  and  he 
came  to  examine  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, he  determined  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  trajfic.  He 
signed  the  first  temperance  pledge  he 
ever  saw,  and  would  not  even  suffer 
his  corn  to  go  into  market,  lest  some 
of  it  should  be  used  in  making  li- 
quors. 

When  he  came  to  Cook's  Corners 
and  began  to  raise  corn,  he  bought 
hogs  and  fed  his  corn  to  them;  and 
though  he  lost  $500  the  first  year,  $300 
the  second  year  and  $200  the  third 
year,  he  would  not  be  turned  aside 
from  his  purpose  or  be  moved  from 
his  conscientious  convictions.  And  in 
those  days,  when  it  was  almost  the 
universal  custom  to  furnish  liquor  to 
laborers,  he  not  only  refused  to  furnish 
them,  but  would  not  have  a  man  in  his 
employ  or  about  bis  house  who  would 
use  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  a  great  student^ 
and  to  the  very  last  days  of  his  life 
retained  l]^is  relish  for  books  and  read- 
ing. For  the  last  months  of  his  life 
his  eyesight  had  failed  him,  so  that  he 
was  dependent  upon  others  for  hia 
reading.  The  following  is  a  "memo- 
randum" which  he  gave  to  his  daugh- 
ter —  Mrs.  Ballard  —  after  a  three 
months*  visit  from  her,  of  the  books 
read  by  E.  A.  Ballard  to  her  father 
while  at  the  old  home  in  December, 
January  and  February,  1880-1881: 
Second  volume  of  Around  the  World, 
by  Dr.  Field;  Among  the  Turks,  by 
Cyrus  Hamlin ;  Light  of  Asia,  by  Ed- 
win Arnold ;  Manliness  of  Christ,  by 
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Thos.  Hughes;  part  of  Knight's  His- 
tory of  England,  third  and  fourth  vol- 
umes; John  Ploughman,  in  two  vols., 
by  Mr.  Spurgeon ;  Foreign  Mission,  by 
Prof.  Chrislieb ;  a  volume  of  Macau- 
lay's  Essays ;  Life  of  John  Yassar,  a 
volume  on  Heaven,  by  Moody ;  Psalm 
I^and,  by  Dr.  Vincent;  The  Great  Re- 
vival of  1800,  by  Dr.  Spear;  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress;  also  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc.  Here  are  17  volumes 
of  choice  literature,  and  in  great  va- 
riety, which  this  man  of  90  years  had 
read  to  him  in  three  months,  beside 
magazines  and  newspapers  without 
number.  Few  persons  of  any  age  in 
this  region  could  present  a  better  re- 
cord in  this  particular.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  and  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening  of  last  week  he  had  read 
to  him  his  favorite  magazine,  the  MU- 
sionary  Herald^  and  seemed  to  take 
great  delight  in  its  contents.  .This 
was  his  last  work.  During  the  night 
he  was  taken  worse,  the  next  day  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  his 
friends  and  on  Sunday  morning  he 
died.  His  last  intelligent  hours  were 
spent  in  hearing  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject which  was  nearest  his  heart— that 
of  missions.  His  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject was  intense.  He  loved  to  hear  of 
its  progress,  to  anticipate  its  final  tri- 
umphs, to  give  and  pray  for  its  ad- 
vancement ;  he  loved  those  who  were 
engaged  in  its  promotion,  for  he  found 
them  spirits  kindred  to  his  own. 

Father  Seymour  would  have  been 
the  last  one  to  regard  himself  as  a 
model  for  others.  In  his  deep  hu- 
mUity  he  has  often  said  that  he  was  a 
very  unprofitable  servant,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  grace  of  Christ  that 
he  could  have  any  hope.  All  who  have 
known  him  can  thank  God  for  the 
grace  of  Christ  which  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  life.  They  can  but 
admire  his  sincere  piety  and  earnest 
consecration  to  Christ  and  his  king- 
dom. They  rejoice  in  his  precious 
testimony,  in  his  blessed  experiences, 
in  the  ripening  of  this  sheaf  for  the 
garner  of  Heaven. 


MRS.  SARAH  T.  SEYMOUR. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Thacher  Seymour,  wife 
of  John  Seymour,  whose  obituary  is 
given  above,  died  at  Lyme  on  Thurs- 
day, May  5th,  1881.  She  was  born  at 
Attleboro,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1797,  and 
attained  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
three  years  and  six  months. 

The  obituary  of  her  husband  con- 
tains all  the  essential  facts  of  her  his- 
tory. As  his  faithful  wife,  she  aided 
in  bearing  the  burdens  of  life,  and  in 
raising  a  family  to  honor  and  useful- 
ness. She  has  been  called  home  by 
the  welcome  plaudit,  "well  done  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


JOSEPH  M.  ROOT. 


A  Letter  from  Samael   T.   Worcester,   of 

liiaiihua,  N.  H.,   to  Captain  Chaanoejr 

Woodrafr  of  Peru*  fiTlng  tome  ao- 

eoaat  of  the  early  life  of  Joseph. 

M.  Boot. 

Nashua,  N.  J.,  June  3, 1879. 

Mt  Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  15th  of  May  was 
received  a  few  days  since,  requesting 
me  to  furnish  you  with  "Some  of  my 
Recollections'*  of  my  deceased  friend, 
and  for  many  years  my  neighbor  and 
townsman,  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Root.  In 
your  letter  to  me  you  had  the  kindness 
to  enclose  a  short,  and  as  I  think,  a 
just  and  appreciative  obituary  notice 
of  Mr,  R.  as  published  in  the  Sandusky 
Journal  of  April  10.  That  sketch  of 
him  purports  to  present  a  statement 
of  the  public  Offices  held  by  Mr.  R.  and 
of  his  services  to  the  public  from  the 
time  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate 
in  1840  till  his  death.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  and  able  at  this  time  to  recall 
such  of  the  facts  as  I  once  well  knew, 
the  statements  contained  in  that  notice 
of  him  are  substantially  correct,  and  I 
see  no  occasion  to  repeat  or  to  add  to 
them  in  what  I  now  write.  What  I 
have  occasion  now  to  say  will  relate 
to  matters  that  occurred  prior  to  1840. 
But  so  many  years  have  now  elapsed, 
since  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Root  and  being  without  any  written 
data  or  memoranda,  and  obliged  to  de- 
pend wholly  upon  a  memory  less  re- 
tentive and  reliable  than  it  once  was. 
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I  find  myself  less  able  to  aid  you  in 
this  matter  than  I  could  wish.  With 
this  confession  and  apology,  I  will 
venture  to  add  a  few  facts,  as  I  am 
able  to  recall  them,  not  contained  in 
the  sketch  of  Mr.  R.  as  found  in  the 
Sandusky  Journal, 

I  first  went  from  New  England  to 
Norwalk  in  May,  1834.  Mr.  Boot  was 
then  settled  in  Norwalk,  as  a  lawyer, 
and  I  think  had  then  been  there 
two  or  three  years.  Being  not  far 
from  the  same  age  with  him,  and  in 
the  same  profession,  we  soon  became 
intimately  acquainted,  and  that  inti- 
macy continued  while  he  remained  at 
N. — our  fjtmilies  being  near  neighbors, 
and  our  law  offices  for  many  years  in 
the  same  building.  If  my  memory 
serves  me,  Mr.  R.  told  me  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Skaneateles, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  his  father 
was  a  farmer  of  that  town,  and  that 
during  his  boyhood  he  worked  with 
his  father  upon  his  farm,  till  he  went 
from  home  for  his  education.  I  think 
he  told  me  that  he  went  to  Sandusky 
in  1829,  and  was  there  for  a  year  or 
more,  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  William  Hunter,  then  a  lawyer 
at  Sandusky,  and  who  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Huron 
County  Congressional  District  Mr. 
Boot,  before  coming  to  Ohio,  had  had 
the  advantage  of  a  good  academic  edu- 
cation, and  had  also  been  as  I  think 
for  three  years  a  law  student  in  a  law 
office  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

As  the  law  then  was  in  Ohio,  all 
•candidates  for  admission  to  the  Ohio 
bar  from  other  states,  were  required 
to  reside  in  Ohio  at  least  for  one  year 
before  admission.  My  opinion  is  that 
Mr.  B.  had  lived  in*  Sandusky  three 
years  before  going  to  Norwalk,  the 
first  year  being  passed  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Hunter.  When  I  first  knew  him 
he  was  regarded  as  a  young  lawyer 
of  excellent  natural  talents,  and  was 
very  popular,  especially  with  young 
men  of  about  his  own  age.  In  politics 
he  was  then,  and  for  many  years  after 
a  zealous  and  active  Whig,  and  very 
much  of  a  favorite  with  his  party. 
The  first  political  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  (as  I  remember  it),  was 
that  of   Mayor   of  Norwalk,  in  the 


Spring  of  1835,  and  in  the  Fall  of  the 
same  year,  as  I  think,  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Whig  party  for  Prosecu- 
ting Attorney,  but  was  then  defeated 
by  Thaddeus  B.  Sturges,  the  opposing 
Democratic  candidate.  In  1837  (if  my 
memory  is  correct),  Mr.  Boot  was  again 
a  candidate  of  his  party  for  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney,  and  was  then  elected  by 
a  very  large  majority.  In  1859,  I 
think,  he  was  again  elected  for  a 
second  term;  but  of  this  I  do  not  feel 
quite  sure.  If  mistaken,  the  county 
records  will  correct  me. 

In  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Boot  held 
the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
there  was  a  very  unusual  and  alarm- 
ing number  of  violations  of  criminal 
law  in  Huron  and  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties— more  in  fact,  as  I  think, 
than  in  any  other  equal  period  while  I 
was  a  resident  of  Ohio.  Counterfeit- 
ing especially,  and  some  other  crimes 
seemed  to  have  become  epidemic,  and 
as  the  court  records  will  still  show, 
there  were  very  many  indictments  and 
convictions  in  those  years  for  State 
Prison  offences.  It  was  in  one  of 
those  years  (as  many  citizens  of  Huron 
county  will  still  remember),  that  Levi 
Sutton,  a  wealthy  and  substantial 
farmer  of  Lyme  township,  for  many 
years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a 
Deacon  of  the  Bajltist  Church,  with 
two  or  more  of  his  sons  was  convicted 
of  counterfeiting  and  sentenced  to  the 
State  Prison.  Mr.  Boot  proved  him- 
self an  exceedingly  able,  faithful,  and 
successful  criminal  lawyer,  sparing 
himself  no  pains  or  labor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  public  prose- 
cutor, and  in  my  view  the  people  of 
Huron  county  and  its  vicinity  were 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  the  prosecution  of  crim- 
inals, and,  for  his  aid  in  checking  the 
fearful  tide  of  crime  at  the  time  pre- 
vailing and  then  at  its  height. 

His  ability  and  success  as  public 
prosecutor  undoubtedly  and  justly 
added  very  much  to  his  personal 
popularity,  and  probably  led  to  his 
nomination  and  election,  while  still  a 
young  man,  to  the  State  Senate  in  the 
year  1840,  as  stated  in  the  notice  of 
him  in  the  Sandusky  Journal,  As  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  biographi- 
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cal  sketch  of  Mr.  R.  published  in  the 
Journal  makes  it  needless  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  public  offices  held  by  him 
after  1846,  or  of  the  public  estimate  of 
his  character  and  services  after  that 
time. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 
Sam'l  T.  Worcester. 


DR.  JOHN  TIFFT. 

Dr.  John  Tifft,  late  of  Norwalk, 
Huron  County,  Ohio,  died  on  Satur- 
day, July  16th,  1881,  at  his  residence 
in  that  city.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  born  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  County, 
8Ute  of  New  York,  June  llth,  1808, 
and  consequently  had  reached  his  74th 
year. 

Dr.  Tifft,  in  his  youth,  chose  for  his 
walk  in  life  the  medical  profession, 
and  graduated  at  the  Berkshire  Medi- 
cal Institute,  Pittsfield,  Mass..  and 
came  to  Norwalk,  there  commenced 
practice  and  was  successful.  The 
doctor  after  a  long,  successful  and  lu- 
crative career  retired  from  practice  in 
the  year  1859.  The  doctor  first  mar- 
ried Miss  Louisa  Fitch,  of  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  who  died  in  1869.  In  1862  Dr. 
Tifft  married  a  second  time,  his  choice 
this  time  being  Mrs.  Nancy  Y.  Earl, 
who  survives  him,  and  so  far  as  the 
world  can  judge  of  such  matters  the 
deceased  gentleman  seems  to  have 
chosen  his  wives  wisely  and  well,  for 
he  always  appeared  happy  and  con- 
tehted  with  what  related  to  his  home. 

Dr.  Tifft  was  a  useful  man  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lived;  he 
served  in  several  offices  to  which  he 
was  elect€d  at  the  wish  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  but  always  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part.  He  was  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Norwalk  National  Bank  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Superintendent,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Norwalk  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation. In  politics  the  doctor  was  a 
life-long  Democrat,  such  from  convic-. 
tion,  but  he  never  followed  politics  or 
used  them  for  any  selfish  motives. 

Dr.  Tifft  was  a  man  of  mark  in  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  well  and  widely  known  as  that 
**Doblest  work  of  God"  an  honest  man. 
All  that  he  ever  undertook  he  did  well. 


and  the  'fNorwalk  Cemetery"  is  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  taste,  good 
judgment,  perseverance  and  financial 
ability— he  had  charge  of  it  from  its 
beginning  in  1854  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  under  his  fostering  care 
from  nearly  a  bare  spot  and  involved 
in  debt  it  has  become  a  thing  of  beauty, 
handsomely  endowed  with  a  large  and 
well  invested  fund.  It  is  not  so  widely 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  how  much  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Norwalk  and  the 
surrounding  country  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Tifft  in  respect  to  their  beautiful 
"Woodlawn"  Cemetery;  his  work  in 
improving  and  beautifying  it  was  so 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  done,  and 
his  labors  in  that  behalf  have  given 
consolation  to  many  surviving  rela- 
tives of  those  who  therein  sleep  their 
last  sleep.  The  doctor  was  not  a  de- 
monstrative man,  but  he  was  sociable 
and  genial  with  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances and  was  by  them  much 
liked,  and  now  that  he  has  left  us  we 
sorely  miss  him  and  strongly  suspect 
that  he  was  not  only  liked  but  beloved. 
The  doctor's  well  known  form  and 
face  was  constantly  seen  on  the  streets 
of  the  city  watching  every  public  and 
private  improvement  g:oing  on,  and 
now  that  he  is  gone  his  presence  is 
much  missed  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  L.  D.  S. 

Norwalk,  O.,  May  1, 1882. 


DR  WILLIAM   F.    KITTREDGK 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch, 
Dr.  William  F.  Kittredge,  who  died  in 
Norwalk  on  the  12th  of  May,  1877,  was 
born  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1803.  He  was 
educated  in  his  profession  at  the  Rush 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  he  removed 
to  Norwalk  in  1825,  and  entered  upon 
active  practice  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Daniel  Tilden,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  profession  in  Ohio.  This  part- 
nership continued  up  to  about  1840, 
possibly  a  year  or  two  more  or  less, 
when  Dr.  Tilden  moved  to  Sandusky 
City,  Dr.  Kittredge  then  joined  a 
partnership  with  Dr.  George  G.  Baker, 
which  continued  during  the  time  while 
he  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
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medicine.    Dr.   Kittredge's   practice, 
In  its  early  years,  extended  not  only 
through  Huron  county  (which  then 
comprised  both  Huron  and  Erie  coun- 
ties), but  into  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Richland,  Lorain  and  Sandusky. 
Without  railways,  with  no  roads  fit  to 
be  called  such,  frequently  compelled 
to  follow  on  foot  or  on  horseback  mere 
bridle   paths,  and   sometimes   to   go 
when  no  track  directed  the  way,  the 
practice  was  in  those  early  days  labo- 
rious and  not  very  lucrative.    An  oc- 
casional night  spent   in  the  woods, 
with  howling  wolves   for   company, 
afforded  a  variety  which  was  not  ex- 
actly a  desirable  **spice  of  life."    The 
writer  is  informed  that  Dr.  Kittredge 
brought  here  the  first  two-wheeled  ve- 
hicle used  for  riding  purposes,  which 
was  an  old  fashioned  gig  such  as  some 
of  our  older  residents  may  remember. 
The  doctor  brought  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession  rare  ability,  patience, 
industry,  kindness  and  sympathy.   His 
presence  in  the  sick  room  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  reassuring,  without  bustle 
or  pretension,  and  his  skill  was  re- 
cognized and   acknowledged   by  the 
profession,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
had  been  relieved  by  it,  and  by  the 
community  at  large.    About  1851  the 
doctor   retired  from  active  practice, 
and    was   elected   Treasurer   of  the 
Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland  Rail- 
road Company,  which  position  he  held 
for  several  years,  residing  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  city  of  Cleveland.    A  few 
years  afterward   he   moved  back  to 
Norwalk,  when,  with  Dr.  George  G. 
Baker  and  others  he  engaged  in  the 
business  of  banking.    He  was  the  first 
President  of  the  institution  organized 
by  them,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a  director,  and  took    an 
active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness.   Dr.  Kittredge  left  two  children 
surviving  him,  William  T„   of   Los 
Angelos,  California,  and  Laura,  wife 
of  Dr.  William  H,  Jenney,  now  of  this 
city ;  two  others,  Mary  and  Frederick, 
died  several  years  before  their  father. 
Dr.  Kittredge  was  deservedly  held  in 
the  highest  respect  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  those  who  knew  him  best, 
esteemed  him  most.    He  was  exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  a 


kind  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  a  good  citizen,  and  he  died 
beloved  and  regretted. 


DR.  GEORGE  GRISWOLD 
BAKER. 

(From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Aurora  of  May  18, 1877.] 

The  death  of  one  so  prominent  and 
respected  in  community  as  Dr.  Baker 
ought  not  to  pass  without  a  particular 
notice  by  the  public  press.  Although 
he  had  passed  the  allotted  age  of  man 
when  he  came  to  reside  among  us,  yet 
his  tall  and  graceful  form  had  become 
familiar  upon  our  streets,  and  those 
who  associated  with  him  were  im- 
pressed with  the  great  intelligence  and 
sterling  integrity  of  the  man. 

Dr.  Baker  was  a  native  of  Mont- 
ville,  where  he  was  born  Dec.  19, 1798, 
the  eldest  of  eight  children.  At  16 
years  of  age  he  entered  Plainfield 
Academy,  then  the  most  famous  in- 
stitution of  learning  in  Eastern  Con- 
necticut. To  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  an  education  in  those 
days  he  has  often  spoken  of  his  weekly 
journeys  on  foot  between  the  Academy 
and  his  home  in  Montville,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  to  save  the  expense  of 
washing  and  mending,  his  clothes. 
After  leaving  the  Academy  he  taught 
school  in  winter  and  worked  at  home 
in  the  summer,  until  he  selected  his 
profession.  He  then  attended  medical 
lectures  in  New  Haven  and  after- 
wards took  his  medical  degree  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  in  1822.  To 
reach  this  point  in  his  career  he  had 
displayed  a  perseverance  and  energy 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  young,  and 
which  characterized  his  whole  life. 
A  great  lover  of  books  his  evenings 
were  given  to  reading  and  study,  and 
frugality  and  economy  were  never  de- 
parted from  by  him. 

On  receiving  his  degrees  he  at  once 
went  to  Northern  Ohio,  where  he  im- 
mediately acquired  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful practice,  which  he  held  for 
nearly  25  years,  without  interruption. 
In  1846  he  went  with  his  family  to 
Europe  and  traveled  extensively  ou 
the  continent  during  that  year.  la 
1851  he  again  returned  to  Europe 
commissioned  as   Consul   at   Genoa, 
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Italy,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
three  years,  in  the  meantime  making 
an  extended  tour  through  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  Returning  home  he  en- 
gaged in  banking,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

In  1891  President  Lincoln  sent  him 
as  Ck>n8ul  at  Athens,  Greece,  but  the 
war  continuing,  he  returned  in  about 
a  year,  and  entered  the  army  as  a 
Surgeon.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1897  he  again  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  his  family  and  took  with  them 
a  more  leisurely  and  extended  tour 
through  France,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Greece.  The  two  latter  countries,. 
especially,  had  the  strongest  attrac- 
tions for  him,  and  he  never  tired  of 
imparting  his  great  store  of  informa- 
tion about  them  to  others.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  returned  home. 
Being  then  at  the  age  of  72  years,  with 
abundant  means  to  gratify  every  de- 
sire, and  warned  by  alarming  symp- 
toms of  disease  that  his  earthly  sojourn 
was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  his 
lieart  turned  to  his  native  State  and 
county.  He  came  to  this  city  and 
selecting  a  l>eautif  ul  residence  among 
ttSy  calmly  awaiting  his  appointed 
time  till  his  change  should  come.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  April,  after  a  brief 
confinement  to  his  house,  and  in  full 
expectation  of  the  event. 

Dr.  Baker  did  not  make  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintance  in  this  city, 
bat  such  as  he  did  make  became  much 
attached  to  him,  and  entertained  for 
Mm  great  respect.  His  extended 
knowledge  of  books  and  men,  and 
strong  native  sense,  made  him  always 
instructive  and  interesting. 


[From  the  Norwalk  Reflector.] 

We  recently  noticed  the  death  of  Dr. 
Baker  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sunday  eve- 
ning, April  22d,  1877.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  "The  Fire  Lands," 
or  old  Huron  county,  and  was  first 
located  at  Vermillion  (North  Bidge), 
and  thence  removed  and  settled  at 
Florence.  His  practice  was  extensive 
in  Northeastern  Huron  county  and 
Northwestern  Lorain  county.  From 
Florence  he  removed  to  Norwalk 
about  the  year  1840,  where  he  lived 
some  thirty  years.    After  withdraw- 


ing from  practice  he  removed  to  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  (in  his  native  county), 
about  six  years  since. 

Doctor  Baker  was  well  read  in  his 
profession,  and  from  the  first  was  a 
successful  practitioner.  As  a  physi- 
cian, he  had  no  superior  in  Northern 
Ohio,  and  in  his  prime  was  very  ex- 
tensively called  as  consulting  physi- 
cian. His  attention  was  not  confined 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in 
early  days  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
sale  of  new  lands,  and  was  interested 
in  real  estate  operations.  He  was  re- 
markably active  and  energetic,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  seemed  ever 
fresh  and  ready  for  business.  He  was 
well  informed  in  the  history  and  poli- 
tics of  our  country,  and  knew  well  the 
men  of  the  past  and  present  generation 
— their  character  and  conduct — their 
virtues  and  failings.  Nor  was  his 
knowledge  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
try, but  he  traveled  abroad  extensively, 
and  was  several  years  Consul  at  Ge- 
noa, and  afterward  at  Athens,  and 
knew  the  men  of  other  lands,  and 
especially  the  character,  deeds,  and 
writings  of  England's  eminent  states- 
men and  scholars. 

His  pioneer  practice  in  the  early 
settlement  and  through  the  forests 
impaired  his  iron  constitution,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  he  suffered  pain 
almost  constant,  and  at  times  intense, 
but/  was  ever  active  till  within  one 
week  before  the  close. 

He  accumulated  a  very  handsome 
estate.  He  left  no  children.  His  wife 
survives  him  in  comfortable  health 
and  strength,  and  her  name  is  yet,  and 
will  ever  be,  a  household  word  in  this 
community. 


MRS.  MARY  A.  BAKER. 

[From  the  Norwalk  Reflector,  Mar  11.  l^t^J 

This  event  falls  upon  this  commu- 
nity as  the  dark  shadows  of  the  sun's 
eclipse.  We  stand  awe  struck  and 
speak  to  each  other  in  subdued  and 
grave  tones.  We  feel  as  Bunyan's 
Christian  did,  when  as  Faithful  **en- 
tered  in  through  the  gates  into  The 
City"  he  looked  in  and  "wished  he 
were  among  them." 

For  many  long  years  she  lived  with 
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US  and  went  and  came  to  cheer,  and 
comfort  and  bless  every  household  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  I  Corinthians.  Above  all  her 
"unconscience  influence"  tended  to  en- 
lighten, and  purify  and  elevate  all 
who  came  within  its  sphere.  She  fed 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  sooth- 
ed the  disturbed ;  she  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  ears  to  the 
deaf,  the  consoler  of  the  bereaved,  and 
The  MesBtngtr  of  the  Goipel  to  the 
poor. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  born  in  Southberry, 
Conn.,  and  came  when  a  child  with 
her  parents  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Crane) 
to  Vermillion  Bidge,  (then  Huron 
now  Erie  County).  There  were  few 
roads  and  most  of  the  land  was  for- 
est. Her  father  knew  something  of 
medicine  and  her  mother  more  of 
nursing,  and  thus  in  very  early  life 
she  began  her  labors  with  the  sick. 
She  was  soon  brought  into  intercourse 
with  the  children  of  the  pioneers  and 
very  early  became  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  Sabbath  School  and  the  Church. 
Bev.  Alfred  Betts,  one  of  the  very 
early  missionaries  of  the  Beserve,  was 
a  neighbor  and  friend  of  '*Squire 
Crane"  and  was  full  of  anecdotes  of 
the  spirit  and  manifestation  of  his 
"little  daughter"  and  lifelong  friend. 

When  quite  young  she  was  married 
to  Dr.  Gheorge  G.  Baker,  who  came 
empty  handed  to  the  "New  Connecti- 
cut" and  worked  his  way  to  wealth 
and  eminence.  They  lived  at  first,  for 
some  ten  years  or  more,  at  Florence 
Corners  and  removed  to  Norwalk 
about  1838,  where  they  resided  about 
thirty  years  and  then  went  to  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  near  where  Dr.  Baker 
was  bom.  Mrs.  Baker  at  Norwich  was 
truly  and  fully  herself,  living  to  do 
good  and  finding  open  doors  and  open 

hearts  among  the  best  and  most  cul- 
tured people,  as  she  had  ever  found, 
the  world  over,  whether  happy  at 
home,  or  travelling  or  sojourning  in 
Europe,  Asia  or  Africa.  We  have  not 
heard  the  particulars  of  her  death. 

"She  rests  from  her  labors  and  her 
works  do  follow  her." 

Com. 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  MERRY, 

OF  MII^AN,  OHIO. 

[By  Clark  Wacvoner  of  Toledo.] 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Merry,  relict  of  the 
late  Ebenezer  Merry,  senior,  died  at 
Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  on  the 
morning  of  February  8,  1879,  and  was 
buried  on  the  11th,  aged  98  years,  ^ 
months  and  22  days. 

The  life  and  character  of  the  deceas- 
ed,  with  associated  and  attendant 
events  and  facts,  call  for  something 
more  than  an  oHinary  announcement 
of  her  death.  It  was  not  her  lot  to 
fill  a  place  made  conspicuous  by  start- 
ling or  dazzing  deeds,  but  her  career 
was  none  the  less  honorable  or  enti- 
tled to  grateful  appreciation.  She  was 
born  at  Tinmouth,  Vermont,  August 
17, 1780.  At  the  age  of  14,  her  parents 
(Aaron  and  Sarah  Adams)  and  family 
removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  then  a  small 
hamlet;  whence,  in  February,  1800, 
they  went  to  Avon,  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "far-off  Genesee  coun- 
try." It  was  here  that  she  first  met 
him  with  whom  her  future  was  to  be 
so  intimately  associated. 

Mr.  Merry  was  born  July  21, 1773, 
in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
family  soon  thereafter  removing  to 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  19, 
(in  1792)  he  went  to  the  "Genesee/' 
then  part  of  an  almost  unbroken  wil- 
derness then  covering  the  entire  west- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  In  1797, 
(when  24  years  of  age,)  he  came  to  the 
even  more  dense  forest  of  Ohio,  stop- 
ping at  Mentor,  now  in  Geauga  coun- 
ty, where  he  commenced  clearing  land, 
boarding  himself  in  a  cabin.  Three 
years  later,  (1800)  he  returned  to  west- 
ern New  York,  and  on  the  5th  of  May, 
at  Avon,  was  married ;  the  couple  at 
once  setting  out  on  horseback  for  their 
western  home,  accompanied  by  Hos- 
mer  Merry,  (a  brother),  with  nothing 
but  Indian  trails  for  a  road,  without  a 
bridge  on  the  route.  Their  nights,  en 
route,  were  divided  between  the  log 
shanties  of  the  scattered  settlers,  the 
bare  ground  and  the  Indian  wigwam ; 
the  "wedding  trip"  occupying  twelve 
days,  and  bringing  them  to  the  Mentor 
cabin  May  26.  There  were  then  three 
families  in  that  township,  of  whom 
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two  (those  of  Jared  WardTand  Charles 
Parker)  subsequently  removed  to  Mi- 
lan. There  were  then  but  three  fam- 
ilies in  Cleveland.  After  a  residence 
of  fourteen  years  at  Mentor,  Mr.  Mer- 
ry removed  to  the  township  of  Milan, 
(then  called  Avery),  their  location  be- 
ing on  the  Huron  river,  about  two 
miles  below  the  present  town  of  Mi- 
lan, and  embracing  farms  subsequent- 
ly sold  to  Kline  and  Minuse.  On 
these  premises  was  camp  Avery,  a 
fortification  constructed  during  the 
war  of  1812,  the  blockhouse  of  which 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Merry's  family, 
and  the  "house  warming"  held  on 
New  Year's  day,  when  their  guests 
(neighbors)  consisted  of  David  Abbott, 
Jared  Ward,  Thomas  Jeffrey  and  Hos- 
mer  Merry,  and  their  wives,  and  "wid- 
ow" Mason.  Settlers  were  neighbors 
in  those  days,  though  living  many 
miles  distant,  and  accessible  only 
through  dense  forests  and  by  Indian 
trails  and  blazed  trees.  Moravian 
missionaries  had  formerly  had  a  sta- 
tion among  the  Indians  in  that  vicini- 
ty, but  had  left.  In  1816,  Mr.  Merry, 
as  proprietor,  platted  the  village  of 
Milan,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to 
erect  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill,  the 
former  being  the  only  one  for  a  great 
distance  around,  the  settlers  having 
been  compelled  to  go  many  miles  "to 
mill."  Probably  no  one  enterprise  of 
the  kind  has  been  more  substantially 
useful  than  was  the  construction  of 
that  mill.  In  1819  Mr.  Merry  removed 
his  family  to  the  village.  Largely 
throogh  his  enterprise,  liberality  and 
sagacity,  the  settlement  rapidly  in- 
creased in  population,  and  attached  to 
it  a  class  of  people,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
not  surpassed  in  intelligence,  charac- 
ter and  energy,  by  the  pioneers  of  any 
other  town.  The  names  Standart,  San- 
ford,  Jenkins,  Lock  wood,  Hamilton, 
Fay,  Choate,  Fowler,  Harris,  Hopkins, 
Adams,  Andrews,  and  others  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  early  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  Milan,  rep- 
resent a  degree  and  extent  of  personal 
worth  and  force,  seldom  found  in  a 
young  community ;  and  among  those, 
no  one  stood  forth  more  prominent 
and  more4ionorable  than  he,  by  whose 
foresight,  enterprise  and  energy,  chief- 


ly, Milan  came  to  be  a  town.  It  was 
he  who  gave  to  it  the  most  powerful 
attraction  possible  in  such  a  country 
— a  grist-mill — to  which  was  added, 
and  only  second  in  importance,  the 
saw-mill.  These  two  conveniences, 
more  than  anything  else,  made  Milan 
the  business  center  of  a  large  extent 
of  that  new  country.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Merry,  to  say,  that  his  remafkable  ca- 
pacity as  a  business  man,  was  always 
pervaded  and  directed  by  a  clear  con- 
scientiousness and  recognition  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others,  fully 
justifying  Rev.  Fverton  Judson,  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  the 
choice  of  his  text  for  a  funeral  dis- 
course on  the  burial  of  Mr.  Merry,  in 
January,  1846,  to-wit:  Proverbs  xxii: 
1 — "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chos- 
en than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor 
rather  than  silver  and  gold."  His  re- 
peated elections  to  a  seat  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  two  elections  as  asso- 
ciate judge  (which  latter  he  declined,) 
indicate  his  standing  with  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with 
the  life  and  experience  of  the  husband, 
for  the  reason  that  from  almost  the 
first  their  active  lives  was  so  nearly 
one,  in  which  the  wife,  though  a  less 
conspicuous,  was  not,  therefore,  less 
an  active  and  honorable  participant. 
It  is  testimony  no  less  creditable  to 
the  husband  than  to  the  wife,  to  say 
that  the  latter  was  to  him  a  fit  asso- 
ciate in  life's  work — "an  help-meet" 
in  all  respects.  From  the  day  when, 
in  childhood's  home  and  at  the  tender 
age  of  19,  she  voluntarily  assumed 
with  him  the  trials,  labors  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  pioneer  life,  to  the  close  of 
nearly  a  half  century  of  incessant  ac- 
tivity. She  never  failed  in  her  part, 
but  met  every  duty  and  every  experi- 
ence as  became  the  true  wife.  Wheth- 
er in  the  rude  log  cabin  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  humble  farm  house  or  the 
more  comfortable  and  commodious 
quarters  of  the  village,  she  was  equal- 
ly at  home  and  equally  cheerful,  ac- 
tive and  efficient  in  whatever  was  pos- 
sible with  her  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  in  all  that  region 
no  other  house  was  so  well  known 
and  appreciated  for  its  unstinted  and 
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cheerful  hospitality,  as  that  of  "Squire" 
Merry.  This  was  true  amid  the  wilds 
of  Geauga  county,  and  on  the  farm  of 
Huron  river,  but  especially  so  at  Mi- 
lan, where,  to  all  former  occasions  for 
such  service,  were  those  arising  from 
Mr.  Merry's  prominence  as  proprietor 
of  the  town  and  as  a  public  man ;  but 
still  more,  those  in  connection  with 
the  millingTbusiness,  which  brought  so 
many  customers  who  came  to  depend 
largely  for  entertainment  on  the  miller 
while  their  grists  were  being  ground, 
which  often  required  days  of  waiting. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  extra  labor  and 
care  fell  chiefly  upon  the  wife,  and 
never  was  such  responsibility  more 
cheerfully  or  more  acceptably  met. 
For  many  years  the  infant  village  was 
without  a  public  place  of  entertain- 
ment, and  Mr.  Merry  was  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  for  supplying  the  want, 
which  was  done  in  a  way  to  relieve 
guests  of  all  regret  for  the  absence  of 
a  public  house.  Many  prominent  men, 
on  their  journeying,  were  thus  enter- 
tained, among  whom  was  the  father 
of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  while  on  his  way 
from  Virginia  to  visit  his  son,  then 
Governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
at  Detroit. 

From  November  17, 1801,  until  Au- 
gust 1,  1825,  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century)  Mrs.  Merry  was  not  for  one 
day  without  the  care  of  an  infant 
child,  nor  with  less  than  three  child- 
ren under  six  years  of  age;  while,  for 
all  that  period,  she  had  seven  children 
within  fifteen  years,  and  demanding 
constant  maternal  care.  Such  a  charge 
under  any  circumstances,  and  with 
the  best  of  assistance,  would  be  very 
onerous ;  but  it  was  this  mother's  lot 
to  bear  it  all  without  the  aid  and  con- 
veniences common  to  these  later  years. 
And  while  all  these  family  demands 
were  faithfully  met  within  her  own 
home,  she  never  lost  sight  of  her 
neighbors,  whose  calls  for  aid— fre- 
quent and  urgent— always  met  a 
ready  and  cheerful  response.  Again, 
it  is  proper  to  state  that  all  these  dif- 
ferent cares  and  labors  were  borne  by 
one  below  the  average  of  women  in 
physical  form  and  strength.  But  she 
was  impelled  and  sustained  in  all  by 
an  unflagging  love  for  her  family,  and 


a  lively  sympathy  and  reganl  for  her 
fellow  creatures.  Of  course,  she  nev- 
er could  have  gone  through  such  a 
series  of  cares  and  labors,  without  the 
constant  and  hearty  support  and  sym- 
pathy ot  a  large  hearted  and  generous 
husband,  whose  proper  share  in  all 
such  honors  shoold  not  be  overlooked. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  here,  that 
as  the  children  of  these  parents,  one 
by  one,  came  to  suitable  years,  they 
cheerfully  and  effectively  assumed 
their  proper  places  and  duties  in  the 
household  and  elsewhere,  whereby 
both  father  and  mother  were  greatly 
sustained  and  cheered.  Thus  did  the 
entire  family  co-operate  for  comnuMi 
ends. 

The  life  of  a  centennarian  covers  a 
great  length  of  time,  especially  in  the 
later  and  more  progressive  ages  of  the 
world's  history ;  but  a  better  idea  of 
the  present  case  will  be  haid  from  a 
brief  reference  to  what  transpired 
during  Mrs.  Merry's  lifetime.  She  was 
bom  in  the  middle  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  three  years  before  its  cloae 
and  while  the  result  was  yet  in  doubt. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  after  fill- 
ing all  Europe  with  terror  and  the 
world  with  his  name,  has  been  in  his 
grave  nearly  00  years,  was  then  but  11 
years  old.  Mrs.  Merry  was  old  enough 
to  have  been  the  grandmother  of  the 
sovereign  who  has  held  the  British 
throne  for  forty-five  years.  Her  ad- 
vent into  life  was  twenty  years  before 
the  successful  use  of  coal  gas ;  thirty 
years  before  the  steam  printing  press ; 
thirty  years  before  steam  navigation 
was  made  certain ;  forty-five  years  be- 
fore the  use  of  railways,  and  sixty 
years  before  electric  telegraphy.  ,She 
was  Carried  two  years  before  the 
State  of  Ohio  was  organized,,  one  of 
her  children  being  its  elder; and  at 
that  time  the  total  population  within 
its  limits  was  but  45,30&,  very  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  Toledo  at  this 
time,  which  city  was  not  heard  of  for 
neai'ly  thirty  years  from  the  time 
named.  Then  all  north  (Miio  from  the 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Indiana  line,  was 
included  in  Trumbull  county,  with 
scarcely  a  settlement  west  of  Mentor* 
her  first  place  of  residence  in  Ohio. 

Such  has  been  the  longevity  of  Mrs^ 
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Merry,  that  after  having  reared  a  large 
family,  and  passed  sixty  years  in  ac- 
tive life  and  usefulness,  she  lived  a 
full  generation  of  time  virtiially  a 
stranger  to  the  mass  of  the  people 
about  her  and,  scarcely  known  beyond 
her  own  family  and  the  rapidly  de- 
creasing circle  of  friends  of  her  active 
life,  whose  memory  of  her  many  vir- 
tues and  kindnesses  drew  them  closer 
and  closer  to  her,  and  who  on  her  suc- 
ceeding birth-days  were  wont  person- 
ally to  testify  their  warm  regards  and 
wishes  for  her  prolonged  life. 

The  aggregate  ages  of  the  eight 
children  who  lived  to  reach  their  ma- 
jority, is  541,  averaging  nearly  68 
years.  Of  these  there  was  but  one 
death  in  seventy-seven  years.  For 
many  years  she  had  been  in  feeble 
strength,  with  increasing  decrepitude, 
though  blessed  with  extraordinary 
mental  vigor;  and  the  final  end  of  life 
came  as  the  wearing  out  of  the  mortal 
frame  which  had  served  its  spiritual 
guide  so  long  and  so  well.  Her  last 
days  were  serene  and  peaceful  and 
spent  among  those  dear  to  her,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  make  life's  close 
happy  and  comfortable.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Walter, 
delivering  on  the  occasion  a  highly 
appropriate  discourse,  using,  the  text 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  already  quot- 
ed. He  bore  just  testimony  to  the 
life  and  character  of  deceased,  com- 
mending the  same  as  a  fit  guide  for 
others,  and  especially  the  firm  trust  in 
the  Saviour  of  men,  on  which  the  ven- 
erable dead  rested  during  her  closing 
years.  There  were  present  at  the  fun- 
eral, six  of  the  seven  children  living, 
(the  exception  being  Mrs.  Pier  in 
Texas),  with  a  large  number  of  grand 
and  great-grand  children.  Beside  these 
were  many  of  her  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  had  assembled  to  pay 
their  last  honors  to  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  one  they  so  highly  esteemed. 


THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MARKS. 

Although  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marks 
of  Huron,  was  not  one  of  the  earliest 
bettlers  in  this  section,  yet  during  his 
long  residence  within  it,  he  probably 


exerted  in  his  chosen  sphere,  a  more 
beneficent  and  enduring  influence  up* 
on  the  community,  than  any  other  one 
person  within  it;  and  the  universal 
reverence  and  esteem,  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  classes,  regardless  of 
creed,  denomination  or  occupation, 
justly  entitles  his  name  to  a  promi- 
nent place  upon  the  list  of  Fire  Land 
Pioneers. 

Although  born  in  a  foreign  land^ 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
short  time  in  early  childhood,  was 
passed  in  this  land  of  freemen,  and 
the  last  forty  years  of  it,  with  but  one 
interruption  or  break,  beheld  him  a 
shepherd  to  his  little  flock  in  Huron, 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants 
and  necessities,  with  a  pastoral  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  yet  with  a  strength  of 
mind  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
worthy  of  the  disciples  of  old,  and 
which,  with  a  power  of  grace,  born 
of  an  intense  earnestness  and  per- 
sistence, and  a  spotless  personal  puri- 
ty, was  leavening  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  implanting  within  them 
seeds  of  spiritual  growth,  that  were 
to  blossom  into  memorials  of  his  love 
and  truth,  and  endure  as  monuments 
of  his  faithfulness  through  years  to 
come. 

His  life,  was  comparatively,  an 
eventful  and  quiet  one,  yet  could  we 
probe  deep  into  all  its  history,  it  would 
be  found  tinged  with  a  romance  in 
some  of  its  parts,  that  would  invest  it 
with  a  halo,  and  surround  it  with  in- 
terest. But  that  is  denied  us,  as  he 
left  no  written  record,  except  such  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  innumerable 
scraps  of  paper  he  was  fond  of  cover- 
ing with  some  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, or  incident  in  his  life,  and  then, 
dropping  them  within  the  leaves  of 
the  nearest  convenient  book,  consign 
them  to  darkness,  only  to  see  the  light 
again  through  accident,  or  the  re- 
searches of  some  loving  hand,  seeking 
mementoes  after  he  had  passed  away. 
Of  such,  many  have  been  found,  and 
doubtless  many  more  exist  yet  undis- 
covered, all  throwing  light  upon  his 
life  and  character,  as  being  the  silent 
expression  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  re- 
vealed after  the  lapse  of  time,  through 
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uo  act  of  bis,  and  not  intended  for 
public  scrutiny. 

But  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  collect  them  all,  and  collate 
the  facts  contained  therein,  therefore 
this  sketch  must  be  written  from  such 
materials  as  can  now  be  gathered, 
supplemented  by  the  personal  recol- 
lections of  his  family  and  friends.        ^ 

Samuel  Marks  was  born  at  Mark- 
town,  Ireland,  November  14th,  1797. 
Of  his  parents,  previous  to  their  em- 
migration  to  America,  but    little  is 
known,  but  that  they  were  people  of 
some    local    importance,    is   inferred 
from  the  fact  that  their  native  town 
bore  the  family  surname,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  named  from  them.  Short- 
ly after  his  birth,  and  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  his  mother,  whose  maid- 
en name  was  Stewart,  came  to  this 
country  to  visit  a  brother,  then  resid- 
ing in  New  York,  and  while  there  was 
so  pleased  with  her  impressions,  that 
she  left  her  child  with  her  relatives, 
and  hastened  home,  to  endeavor  to  in- 
'duce  her  husband  to  forsake  his  na- 
tive land,  and  adopt  this  as  his  future 
liome.    In  that  her  efforts  were  suc- 
•cessful,  and  she  soon  returned,  accom- 
panied by  him,  and  settled  at  Norris- 
town,  Penn.,  which  afterward  became 
their  permanent  residence.    The  war 
of  1812  found  young  Marks  in  the  full 
strength  of  young  and  vigorous  man- 
hood, abounding  in  enthusiasm,  and 
restless  with  vitality.   He  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  for  activity, 
and  full  of  zeal  and  love  for  his  adop- 
ted country,  enlisted   as   a   private, 
serving  honorably  through  the  war 
and  aiding  by  the  force  of  his  example, 
and  strength  of  his  arm,  to  confirm  to 
it  anew  the  results  of  its  early  strug- 
gle for  independence. 

His  greatest  success,  however,  were 
to  be  won  upon  the  fields  of  Christian 
warfare,  battling  manfully  as  a  sold- 
ier of  the  Lord.  His  mind  early  ex- 
hibited a  tendency  toward  the  church, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed 
his  studies,  and  afterward  entered  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  then  located  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  studying  in  a  class 
that  became  famous  for  its  distin- 
guished men ;  and  from  among  whom, 


Eastburn  of  Massachusetts,  White- 
house  of  Illinois,  and  Ives  of  North 
Carolina,  were  afterward  made  Bish- 
ops. The  distinction  conferred  upon 
his  classmates  however,  brought  no 
sorrow  to  Samuel  Marks.  He  was  as 
nearly  devoid  of  earthly  ambition,  ex- 
cept an  ambition  to  do  good,  as  mor- 
tal could  be.  Envy  had  no  resting 
place  within  his  bosom,  and  he  as  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  enjoyed  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  them,  as  though  con- 
ferred upon  himself.  In  after  years 
when  pressed  to  accept  the  degree  of 
D.  D.,  he  repeatedly  declined,  saying, 
the  only  distinction  he  desired,  was  to 
be  able  to  add  S.  S.,  to  his  name,  sig- 
nifying "Sinner  Saved."  The  incident 
fitly  illustrates  the  humility  of  his 
character. 

March  14th,  1824,  he  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  St.  Andrews*  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn.,  ("of  which  the  then 
Rector,  was  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D. 
D.,  father  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Ohio,  and  who  himself  as  a  boy  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,")  by  the  venera- 
ble William  White,  the  second  of  the 
American  Bishops,  himself  consecra- 
ted in  Lambeth  Chapel,  by  Arch-bish- 
op Moore,  of  the  See  of  Canterbury,  in 
1775.  On  May  11th,  1825,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  the  same 
venerable  prelate  laying  his  hands 
upon  his  head.  Thus  Samuel  Marks 
was  but  one  removed  from  Canterbury, 
a  fact  which  was  remembered  by  him 
with  pardonable  pride,  and  frequently 
alluded  to  in  his  conversation.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  minutes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, found  after  his  decease,  says: 
"My  life  is  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  organization  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  America.  In 
1701,  the  American  Church  became 
fully  organized  as  an  independent 
body,  having  the  requisite  number  of 
Bishops  within  her  pale  to  confer  con- 
secration, and  perpetuate  the  Episco- 
pal succession.  Born  in  1797,  brings 
my  life,  and  the  organized  life  of  the 
Church  of  America  within  six  years 
of  each  other.  Out  of  the  time  named, 
I  have  served  her  as  a  minister  58 
years,  being  ordained  March  14th,  1824. 

flis  love  of  antiquity,  and  venera- 
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tion  for  sacred  forms  hallowed  by  time 
and  associations,  made  him  a  firm  and 
devoted  adherent  of  that  religious 
body,  whose  lineal  descent  can  be 
traced  unbroken,  back  to  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord. 

Immediately  after   his   ordination, 
he  was  assigned  to  Missionary  duty 
among   the  mountains   of   Northern 
Pennsylvania,  with   headquarters  at 
Springville  and  Montrose.    For  many 
years  he  was  the  only  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  that  section,  and  much  of  the 
present  strong  and  healthy  condition 
of  the  Church  there,  is  due  to  his  early 
efforts.    Untiring  in  his  energy,  and 
untlagging  in  his  zeal,  for  years  he 
travelled  through  the  sparsely  settled 
region,  principally    upon  horseback, 
preaching  the  gospel  in  hamlet  and 
town,  and  laying  foundations  for  fu- 
ture strong  and  prosperous  parishes. 
Wherever  he  was  know  he  was  loved, ' 
and  to-day  his  memory  is  cherished 
with  deep  affection  among  those  hills 
that  beheld  his  early  struggles  to  im- 
plant the  seeds  of  Divine  Truth.    It 
was  during  his  ministration  at  Spring- 
ville that  he  first  met  Hon.  Asa  Pack- 
er, then  an  humble  carpenter  working 
at  his  trade.  He  afterward  performed 
his  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  formed,  ripened  into 
a  close  and  enduring  friendship  that 
ended  only  with  the  grave.    In  later 
years  that  friendship  proved  indeed  a 
blessing,  for  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity the  millionaire  still  remember- 
ed his  early  pastor,  and  frequent  were 
the  tokens  of  his  appreciation  and  re- 
gard.   When  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Mauch    Chunk   was    erected.   Judge. 
Packer  was  called  upon  to  name  it, 
and  selected  that  of  "St.  Marks"  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Marks,  and  the  vestry 
extended  to  him  the  first  call  to  be- 
come its  Hector;  an  honor  he  would 
have  willingly  accepted  had  not  his 
destiny  decreed  it  otherwise.  In  those 
primitive  days  the  mails  had  not  at- 
tained their  present   regularity  and 
despatch,  and  the  invitation  failed  to 
reach  him  in   time   for   an   accept- 
ance.    After  twelve  years  of  ardu- 
ous and  persistent  labor  in  that  field, 
be,  in  1836,  at  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  the  Rt  Rev.  S.  A.  McCoskry,  then 


just  consecrated  Bishop  of  Michigan, 
consented  to  remove  still  nearer  the 
confines  of  civilization,  and,  accepting 
a  call  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  removed 
thither  and  commenced  anew  the  life 
of  a  pioneer  preacher.  His  pastorate 
there  extended  through  the  years  1887 
and  1838.  In  commemoration  of  it» 
the  vestry,  upon  his  decease,  passed 
eloquent  resolutions  of  respect  and 
sympathy,  and  forwarded  them  to  his 
bereaved  family.  From  thence  he  re- 
moved to  Clinton,  where  his  stay  was 
short,  and  marks  the  close  of  his  la- 
bors in  Michigan.  On  April  11th,  1839, 
Christ  Church  parish  of  Huron,  Ohio, 
through  John  W.  Wickham,  (then  as 
now,  its  Senior  Warden,)  John  Flee- 
harty,  John  B.  Wilbor,  Grant  Robin- 
son, and  others  composing  its  vestry, 
extended  to  him  a  call  to  become  its 
Rector,  an  invitation  that  was  imme- 
diately accepted,  and  he  at  once  as- 
sumed his  pastoral  duties.  The  con- 
nection thus  formed  was  destined  to 
endure  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and 
leave  upon  the  community  an  impress 
for  good  rarely  accomplished  by  any 
human  being.  Such  an  impress  was 
only  possible  to  a  man  possessing  in 
as  high  a  degree  as  did  Samuel  Marks, 
the  faculty  of  drawing  to  himself  the 
love  and  veneration  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  entwining 
about  him  the  affection  of,  not  only 
his  parishioners,  but  people  of  every 
sect  and  creed.  His  religion,  although 
in  theory  of  the  strictest  school  of 
that  denomination  of  which  he  was 
such  a  steadfast  adherent,  was  in  prac- 
tice, so  broad  and  comprehensive  that 
its  mantle  enveloped  all  humanity. 
None  were  without  its  fold.  The  suf- 
fering were  sure  to  find  in  him  a  sym- 
pathizing friend.  To  those  shrouded 
in  gloom  and  doubt  he  was  the  wise 
counsellor,  and  the  needy  never  ap- 
plied in  vain  for  tokens  of  his  comfort 
and  assistance.  To  all,  rich  or  poor, 
exalted  or  humble,  he  was  ever  the 
same,  always  a  kind  word  or  bow  of 
recognition,  a  genial  smile  or  friendly 
greeting.  His  character  is  beautifully 
and  truthfully  portrayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Dryden: 

"Hit  eyei  diffoBed  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itself  waa  in  hit  face. 
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Rich  was  his  soul,  thooffh  his  attire  was  poor, 

(As  God  hath  clothed  his  own  ambassador,) 
Nothing  reserved  or  sallen  was  to  see; 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctitj. 
Wild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed; 
Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charmed 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky; 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look; 
But  sweetly  tempered  awe^nd  softened  all  he  spoke. 

He  preached  the  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell. 
And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  seal; 

But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  dwell. 
He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law; 

And  forced  himself  to  drive;  but  loved  to  draw. 
For  fear  but  freezes  minds;  but  love  like  heat, 

Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat" 

Tiie  record  of  his  Huron  rectorship 
mxy  well  be  named  (as  is  so  appropri- 
ately done  by  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Osborne, 
of  Sandusky);  the  "Memorial  of  a 
Quiet  Life."  At  the  time  of  assuming 
his  pastorate,  Hui;on  gave  promise  of 
becoming  a  point  of  the  first  commer* 
cial  importance  upon  the  great  lake 
that  laps  its  shores,  but  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  its  destiny,  and  it  lapsed  into 
quietness  and  decay.  But  the  affection 
of  its  pastor  had  been  gained,  and  he 
clung  to  it  with  a  faithfulness,  that 
knew  no  change.  Indeed  at  one  time, 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Kemper,  he 
consented  to  accept  a  call  to  Bacine, 
Wis.,  but  his  heart  was  in  his  quiet 
Ohio  home,  and  after  a  brief  absence 
he  returned  to  re-assume  his  duties 
among  his  ''dear  people*'  as  he  ever 
loved  to  call  them,  and  cement  still 
stronger  the  links  that  bound  them  to- 
gether; this  time  to  be  severed  only 
when  the  iiickering  lamp  of  life  had 
been  extinguished,  and  the  soul  had 
fled  to  that  Master  it  had  served  so 
faithfully  and  so  long. 

Judged  by  the  world's  standard,  the 
life  of  the  Bev,  Samuel  Marks  was 
not  a  successful  one.  Located  as  a 
missionary  along  the  frontier,  or  as  a 
pastor  in  a  quiet  country  parish  it 
could  not  be  otherwise;  but  his  soul 
was  bound  up  in  its  work,  and  his  in- 
fluence permeated  every  portion  of 
whatever  community  he  labored  in, 
and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  If  that 
be  true  succeas.  and  many  think  it  is, 


then  was  he  a  successful  man. 

As  a  preacher,  his  sermons  were 
characterized  by  wideuess  of  profound 
study,  and  deep  thought,  but  were  ap- 
parently marked  by  an  inequality  of 
excellence  that  perhaps  was  due  more 
to  the  delivery  than  to  the  matter.  At 
times  his  eloquence  seemed  born  of  in- 
spiration, and  often  when  delivering 
an  extempore  discourse,  as  in  his  later 
years  be  frequently  did,  his  face  would 
become  transfigured,  as  with  a  light 
from  Heaven,  and  the  intense  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  would  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  his  hearers,  the  Divine 
Truths,  would  thrill  them  with  emo- 
tion. Again,  his  efforts  would  seem 
labored  and  lack  power  and  force.  Yet 
through  it  all  the  brightness  of  his 
character  shone  with  unending  light. 
His  constant  solicitude  for  his  people 
is  shown  in  the  following  fragment, 
found  among  the  papers  previously 
mentioned:  "It  is  but  a  little  time 
and  I  shall  drop  out  of  sight  In  the 
meantime  I  am  anxious  to  indoctrin- 
ate you  in  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  the  origin  and  progress 
of  our  beloved  Church.  As  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Corinthians,  1,  4,  15:  'For 
though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instruc- 
tors in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many 
'fathers,  for  in  Christ  have  I  begotten 
you  through  the  gospel,  therefore  I 
beseech  you  be  followers  of  me.* " 

Samuel  Marks  was  a  profound  be- 
liever in  Masonry.  Not  from  any  love 
for  its  outward  pomp  and  ceremony, 
but  because  he  believed  it  to  be  found- 
ed upon  the  same  rock  that  sustains 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  its  prin- 
ciples to  be  closely  allied  to  that  re- 
ligion. Thus  he  could  with  perfect 
consistency  be  both  a  Mason  and  a 
Priest.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  at  Mont- 
rose, Penn.,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  Huron,  he  assisted  in  organ- 
izing, and  became  a  charter  member 
of  the  lodge  at  that  place,  which  in  his 
honor,  has  since  borne  his  name,  fie 
was  also  charter  member  of  Erie  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  San- 
dusky, and  an  honorary  member  of 
Science  Lodge  of  that  city.  During 
his  entire  life  he  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  Order,  and,  to  quote  his  own 
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words  taken  from  an  address  deliver- 
ed before  the  fraternity,  said:  *'With 
all  the  charges  brought  against  this 
order,  I  must  confess  that,  after  a 
membership  of  fifty-six  years,  it  yet 
remains  for  me  to  discover  the  first 
«rror  in  its  moral  teaching." 

On  the  27th  of  last  November,  he 
preached  his  last  sermon.  His  little 
flock  had  gathered,  unknowingly,  to 
listen  to  him  for  the  last  time.  Dur- 
ing the  service  he  read  the  commun- 
ion notice  for  the  following  Sunday, 
the  administering  of  which,  in  his 
Father's  wisdom,  he  was  to  be  denied. 
He  never  after  left  the  house  until  his 
spirit  had  flown.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1882,  it  winged  its  way  to  its 
Maker,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March,  a 
bright,  beautiful  day,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Samuel  Marks  was  reverent- 
ly borne  to  the  modest  (Church  that 
had  known  his  ministrations  for  so 
many  years,  from  whence,  after  a 
beautiful  and  impressive  service,  it 
was  carried  to  the  little  cemetery, 
followed  by  a  concourse  of  sorrowing 
Masons,  friends  and  neighbors,  such 
as  Huron  had  never  before  seen,  and 
there  tenderly  deposited  in  its  last 
€arthly  resting  place.  Thus  passed 
away  as  pure  a  man  as  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

His  life  was  a 

*']jife  that  dues  send 
A  challenge  to  his  end 

And  when  it  comes,  say 
Unwelcome  friend." 

His   last   words   were:    ''I  rest  in 
Jesus.'* 

A.  H.  WiNCHELL. 

Huron,  0 ,  May  10, 1382. 


MISS  CABHABINE  GALLUP. 

IFrom  Hie  Norwalk  Chronicle  of  June  8th,  1880.] 

Our  Norwalk  Beaders  and  Many 
others  throughout  the  County  will  be 
pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Miss 
-Catharine  Gallup,  which  took  place 
last  Thursday  evening  in  Cleveland, 
where  she  had  been  for  several 
months  past,  having  gone  there  for 
medical  treatment.  Miss  Gallup  was 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren, being  nearly  if  not  quite  sixty 
yean  ot  age  and  was  a  native  of  Nor- 


walk, she  having  been  born  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Carrol 
Gallup,  on  East  Main  Street.  She 
was  a  person  with  whom  to  become 
acquainted  one  could  not  but  respect 
and  love.  Although  her  bodily  suf- 
ferings were  great  at  times,  yet  but 
few  knew  how  painful  they  were  to 
her,  for  she  had  that  happy  faculty  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things 
and  was  always  happy  and  cheerful. 
Although  a  good  deal  of  a  home  body, 
and  but  little  in  society,  yet  she  had 
a  host  of  warm  and  ardent  friends 
who  dropped  a  tear  when  the  sad  news 
came  to  them  of  her  death.  Her  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Norwalk  last 
Friday  and  the  funeral  services  were 
held  Saturday  afternoon.  She  sleeps 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  by  the  side  of 
her  mother  and  other  relatives  who 
passed  over  the  river  before  her. 

In  the  will  of  Miss  Gallup  a  provis- 
ion was  generously  inserted  bequeath- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Firelands  K|storical 
Society  |500  to  be  used  in  sustaining 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  a  rec- 
ord of  which  will  be  found  on  page 
16  of  this  volume.  It  was  through 
this  generous  legacy  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume  became  possible. 


SHEPHERD  PATRICK. 

Shepherd  Patrick  died  at  Norwalk, 
Nov.  21st,  1876,  full  of  years,  respect- 
ed and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  at 
the  age  of  88  years. 

Having  been  requested  to  prepare  a 
notice  of  the  kind  referred  to,  for  the 
Pioneer,  and  distrusting  my  ability  to 
do  the  subject  justice,  rather  than 
from  an  indisposition  to  speak  the 
praise  of  one  who  showed  himself  to 
be  a  kind  and  generous  friend,  I  have 
reluctantly  consented  to  comply  with 
the  request.  What  I  shall  have  to 
say,  will  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
brief  memoir  or  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased,  than  an  extended 
obituary. 

Mr.  Patrick  was  bom  in  Windsor, 
Vermont,  in  1788,  and  went,  with  his 
father's  family,  to  Sullivan,  New 
York,  in  1790,  when  he  was  two  years 
old.    When  he  was  14  years  of  age  he 
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engaged  in  clerking  at  Manlius,  New 
York'  for  a  man  named  Meeker.  From 
this  time  until  1810,  wben  he  went  to 
Charlestown,  now  in  West  Virginia, 
where  for  several  years  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  he  was  located  in 
western  New  York.  From  Charles- 
town,  he  removed  to  Lyons,  in  the 
latter  state,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  same  business  for  a  time.  In  1822 
he  was  married  in  Oxford,  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  to  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Benjamin  Drake.  After  his  marriage 
he  went  to  Fort  JSeneca,  Ohio,  when 
all  that  region  was  almost  an  unbrok- 
en wilderness,  whose  solitude  was 
seldom  broken  save  by  the  Indian  and 
the  wild  beasts.  He  remained  at  Fort 
Seneca  but  a  year  or  two,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
again  entered  into  trade. 

He  came  to  Norwalk,  O.,  in  1884, 
where  for  25  years  he  did  a  large  and 
prosperous  mercantile  business.  He 
was  among  the  first  of  our  business 
men  to  adopt  the  cash  system  in  trade. 
It  Willi  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
Mr.  Patrick's  early  history  was  some- 
what roving.  He  may  be  considered 
a  pioneer,  if  not  of  the  Fire  Lands, 
certainly  of  western  Ohio. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  I  knew  Mr.  Pat- 
rick— knew  him  as  lads  know  men. 
He  lived  at  Lyons,  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  and  I  lived  at  my  home  at 
Sodus  Point,  in  the  same  county.  Mr. 
P.  with  a  few  friends,  came  frequent- 
ly to  the  Point  on  fishing  excursions, 
and  as  my  father  kept  the  only  hotel 
in  the  place,  they,  of  course,  put  up 
with  him,  and  as  their  fishing  was 
confined  to  angling,  he  furnished  the 
small  boat,  necessary  tackle  and  bait, 
and  frequently  rowed  them  to  the 
proper  grounds,  where  almost  invaria- 
bly they  had  good  success  and  of 
course,  rare  sport.  I  have  often  heard 
the  subject  of  this  notice  speak  of  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  my  mother 
cooked  fresh  fish.  And  though  I  say 
it  she  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  she  received. 

After  Mr.  Patrick  came  to  Norwalk, 
we  became  well,  if  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted. We  had  for  years,  business 
transactions  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  in  all  that  time  our  rela- 


tions were  always  friendly  and  eiv- 
tirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  know» 
He  only  asked  what  was  right,  and 
that  he  was  always  willing  to  accord 
to  others.  He  was  an  energetic, 
prompt,  honest  business  man. 

He  was  very  free  from  those  jeal- 
ousies which  are  sometimes  felt  for 
competitors.  While  he  entertained  a 
laudable  ambition  for  success,  he  was 
quite  willing  that  others  should  pros- 
per, though  they  were  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  business  that  he  was 
conducting.  We  say  this  after  having 
had  a  little  experience  as  a  competitor 
of  his.  Another  good  trait  in  his 
character  shone  out  in  the  fact,  that 
he  manifested  a  disposition  to  assist 
those  whom  he  saw  were  honestly 
endeavoring  to  help  themselves. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Patrick  was  a  Whig 
^nd  Republican,  and  though  too  far 
advanced  in  years  to  engage  in  the 
sterner  and  more  active  duties  in  sup- 
port of  his  country  during  the  rebel- 
lion and  civil  war,  he  contributed  lib- 
erally of  his  means  in  the  hour  of  her 
sore  need.  He  was  firm  as  the  ada- 
mantine hills  in  the  support  of  his 
political  principles  and  was  ready, 
when  •ccasion  required,  to  "give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,*' 
but  he  never  obtruded  them  upon 
others,  uncalled  for. 

In  religion,  Mr.  Patrick  was  long 
connected  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Norwalk,  and  was  an 
active,  energetic,  faithful  worker  for 
her  interests.  He  was  confirmed  by 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  in  1842,  and  so 
stood  among  the  oldest  of  their  com^ 
municants.  For  many  years,  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  lay  aside  these  duties,  he  served  the 
Church  as  vestryman,  and  as  a  dele- 
gate to  Diocesan  Conventions.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  many  of 
the  older  members  of  this  and  the 
Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio  will  well 
remember  him.  Church  work  and 
church  affairs  in  the  diocese,  as  well 
as  in  the  parish,  he  entered  into 
heartily ;  and  to  the  last  he  kept  him- 
self well  informed  in  regard  to  all 
that  was  being  done.  For  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  the  old  gentleman  had  a 
very  warm  friendship.    At  his  house,. 
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the   Bishop  always  made  his  home, 
whether  here  in  an  official  or  unofficial 
way.    During  one  of  the  last  visits 
which  the  Bishop  made  to  Northern 
Ohio,  he  came  from  Cleveland  to  spend 
the  night  and  part  of  a  day  with  Mr. 
Patrick.    That  was  a  visit  which  he 
always  looked  back  upon  with  pleas- 
ure, and  ever  loved  to  talk  about,  for 
there  was  so  much  of  religious  inter- 
est which  he  could  recall.    Keligious 
topics   and    personal    religion    were 
themes  which  he  loved  to  talk  upon. 
With  a  simple,  though  strong,  unwa- 
vering  faith   in  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
only  Saviour,  through  whom  alone  he 
expected  to  be   made   acceptable   to 
God,  he  passed  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Could  he  have  spoken  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, I  doubt  not  but  that  his  last 
words  would  have  been  those  which 
kn  health  he  so  often  repeated : 

"Just  M I  am,  without  one  plea, 
Save  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bid'st  me  oome  to  Thee, 
0  Lamb  of  God  I  I  come  I 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  the 
man  of  whom  I  write,  and  whose 
memory  we  all  cherish,  was  an  honest 
man,  a  patriot,  and  a  liberal  christian 
gentleman.    What  more  need  be  said  ? 

The  deceased  left  five  sons  to  mourn 
him,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a  hand- 
some property,  his  faithful  wife  hav- 
ing preceded  him  a  few  years,  to  the 
better  land.  F.  Wickham. 


MRS.  PHEBE  WILLIAMSON. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Williamson  died  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 
John  A.  Williamson,  on  the  9th  day 
of  November,  1881.  She  was  born  in 
the  township  of  Hunter,  Greene  Coun- 
ty, New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1803,  being  the  daughter  of  Abijah 
Griffin,  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of 
Greenwich  township,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  and  a  sister  of  Robert  Griffin 
and  Riley  Griffin,  who  are  still  living 
and  are  well  known  citizens  of  Green- 
wich. With  her  father's  family  she 
removed  from  the  old  home  in  New 
York  to  Greenwich  and  settled  upon 
the  Griffin  homestead,  which  since 
that  time  has  and  still  remains  the 
property  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 


Griffin  family. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1839,  she 
was  married  to  James  Williamson, 
who  also  was  formerly  from  the  same 
place  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
who  then  owned  and  lived  upon  a' 
farm  lying  in  the  townships  of  Fitch- 
ville  and  New  I.ondon,  in  Huron 
County.  From  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage until  the  spring  of  1876  they 
lived  upon  this  farm,  and  together 
trod  the  journey  of  life.  In  1876,  in- 
duced by  the  intirmaties  of  advancing 
age,  they  removed  to  Norwalk  in  or- 
der to  pass  the  declining  years  of  life 
with  their  son,  and  only  living  child. 
In  the  spring  of  1877,  James  William- 
son, her  husband,  died.  Of  all  her 
family  of  six  children,  two  only  still 
survive ;  her  brothers  spoken  of  above. 

Through  her  entire  life  from  young 
womanhood  until  the  end,  she  was  an 
active  and  earnest  Christian,  having 
Church  relation  as  did  also  her  hus- 
band, with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Fitchville.  New  London, 
and  more  recently  in  Norwalk.  While 
not  among  the  earliest  settlers  upon 
the  Western  Reserve,  yet  her  life  was 
cast  within  the  transition  period  from 
the  pioneer  to  the  present  era  and  she 
in  the  field  to  which  God  assigned  her 
toiled  faithfully  and  well. 


ORAN  ROWLAND. 

Oran  Rowland  died  at  his  home  in 
Clarksfield,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  April 
12th,  1882,  aged  71  years,  1  month  and 
11  days. 

The  deceased  was  bom  in  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811.  He  removed 
from  thence  with  his  father's  family 
to  Clarksfield,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1830, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
was  married  in  1835*  to  Betsey  D., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Husted,  to  whom 
a  family  of  eleven  children  were  born, 
nine  of  whom  are  still  living  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  parents.  His 
wife  departed  this  life  April  8th,  1878. 

Two  of  his  sons  were  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  late  rebellion,  one  of 
whom  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn;the 
other  receiving  a  gun-shot  wound  at 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  Tenn.,  still 
survives,  but  a  cripple  for  life. 
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The  deceased  was  a  man  of  stem  in- 
tegrity, kind  and  generous.  By  indus- 
try, hard,  but  honest  toil,  he  raised  a 
large  family.  In  his  death,  his  child- 
ren and  relatives  have  lost  an  affec- 
tionate father  and  friend,  and  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  a  val- 
ued citizen.  Thus  one  by  one  the  pion- 
eers are  leaving  us. 

He  was  stricken,  while  in  compara- 
tive good  health,  with  paralysis  and 
congestion  of  the  brain,  and  confined 
to  his  bed  only  about  36  hours  before 
his  death,  thereby  reminding  us  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life;  in  a  few  short 
hours  we  may  be  called  to  meet  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  well. 


HENRY  ADAMS. 

It  is  said  that  every  industrious,  ex- 
emplary citizen  is  worth  five  hundred 
dollars  per  year  to  the  body  politic.  If 
that  is  the  case,  such  a  man  as  Henry 
Adams,  who  lived  more  than  ninety 
years,  and  was  all  his  life  an  industri- 
ous, honest  man,  and  who  to  this  add- 
ed an  earnest  Christian  life,  was  worth 
about  his  weight  in  gold. 

He  was  born  in  Halifax,  Windh&m 
County,  Vermont,  October  16,  1790. 
Annis  Barr  was  born  in  Roe,  Frank- 
lin County,  Mass.,  February  6,  1788. 
They  were  married  October  14, 1813. 

He  felled  the  first  tree  and  built  the 
flrst  log  cabin  in  the  township  of  Peru. 
On  his  way  he  arrived  at  Cleveland 
on  New  Year's  day,  1815,  where  he  first 
heard  that  peace  had  been  declared 
with  Great  Britain.  His  wife  came 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  fall  of  1816 
with  her  infant  daughter,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  wife  of  Newell  Adams 
and  her  father,  Mr.  Bliss.  At  Buffalo 
one  of  the  horses  giving  out,  the  two 
women  came  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  the 
wilderness  on  foot. 

After  enduring  the  hardships  of 
Pioneer  life,  they  were  well  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  home 
where  they  lived  so  many  years,  fitted 
up  by  their  industry  and  economy. 
After  living  a  consistent  Christian 
life  for  many  years,  Annis  Adams 
died  in  Peru,  December  3, 1858,  aged 
71  years. 

Henry  Adams  died  May  24,  1881, 


aged  90  years,  7  months  and  8  days. 
He  lived  66  years  on  the  same  farm 
where  he  died.  He  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the 
County ;  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society 
from  its  first  organization;  attended 
its  meetings  with  much  Interest.  He 
was  a  faithful  and  earnest  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  from 
1824  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  all 
his  living  children  and  grand-children 
are  worthy  members  of  the  same 
Church.  The  following  Resolutions 
being  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Quarterly  Conference,  of  which  he 
was  so  many  years  a  member,  show 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  brethren  in  the  Church : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  take  unto  Himself  our 
aged  brother  and  friend,  Henry  Adams^ 
who  died  May  24th,  1881,  at  the  age  of 
90  years  and  6  months ;  who  was  for 
57  years  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  Quarterly 
Conference  hereby  express  our  sense 
of  loss  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
departed,  who  for  25  years  was  a 
class  leader;  34  years  a  Church  Trus- 
tee, and  56  years  a  circuit  Steward; 
and  who  by  his  fidelity  to  the  Church, 
was  both  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to 
it. 

JRcsolved,  That  in  the  death  of  onr 
brother,  society  has  lost  a  worthy 
member  and  the  Church  a  liberal  sup- 
porter. 

Resolved,  That  our  sympathies  be 
hereby  extended  to  the  bereaved 
friends  of  the  deceased ;  yet  remem- 
bering that  their  loss  is  his  eternal 
gain;  and  that  these  Resolutions  be 
entered  in  the  Quarterly  Conference 
Records,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
given  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 


AGUR  and  AGUR  BEACH  HOYT» 

Agur  Hoyt,  father  of  A.  B.  Hoyt, 
was  bom  June  80th,  A.  D.  1761,  in  the 
village  of  Danbury,  Fairfield  County, 
Conn. 

Agur  Beach  Hoyt  was  born  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1802,  in  the  town  of  Danbury. 
He  remained  at  home  with  his  father 
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engaged  in  farming  until  his  twenty- 
second  year.  When  in  A.  D.  1828,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Malinda  Hack, 
also  of  Danbury.  About  A.  D.  1829, 
he  left  Danbury  for  the  Fire  Lands  of 
Ohio,  (commonly  known  at  that  time 
as  New  Connecticut)  and  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  after  a  tedious 
journey  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake 
steamboat  arrived  at  Sandusky  City, 
September,  1829,  and  on  horseback,  at 
Clarksfield  Hollow  a  few  days  after- 
wards, locating  on  a  farm  about  on^e- 
balf  mile  below,  on  the  Yermillion 
river.  He  remained  on  this  farm  only 
four  years.  When  on  the  arrival  of 
his  father  from  Connecticut  to  Nor- 
walk,  he  sold  his  farm  in  Clarksfield 
and  moved  to  Norwalk,  occupying  the 
farm  beginning  at  the  east  line  of  the 
farm  of  D.  A.  Baker  (deceased)  and 
extending  to  Alling's  (then  Gibb's) 
Comers,  thence  north  including  farm 
now  owned  by  D.  Wheaton,  also  own- 
ing about  forty  acres  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Alling's  Comers.  Agur 
B.  Hoyt  bought  of  his  father,  twenty 
acres  on  the  south  side  and  twenty 
acres  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street, 
being  on  the  west  side  of  said  farm 
land.  Agur  Hoyt  occupied  this  place 
till  he  died,  November  30, 1836,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  75  years  and  5  months.  He 
was  highly  respected,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  both  Danbury  and  Nor- 
walk. A.  B.  Hoyt,  for  many  years 
after  his  father's  death  continued  to 
occupy  the  old  farm,  but  as  age  crept 
on  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved  into 
town  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  bus- 
iness with  his  son,  Charles,  continuing 
in  the  same  till  the  death  of  his  wife, 
January  24th,  1871.  The  loss  of  his 
wife  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  Mrs. 
Hoyt -was  a  most  estimable  woman,  of 
a  kind  and  loving  disposition,  univer- 
sally respected,  and  loved  by  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  Deacon 
Hoyt,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  al- 
though not  what  we  call  wealthy,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  do  his  part  in  every 
good  work.  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
children,  who  grew  to  manhood ;  eight 
of  whom  are  still  living;  Dr.  P.  B. 


Hoyt  of  Norwalk,  being  the  oldest, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lutts,  the  youngest. 
Having  come  to  Ohio  at  so  early 
a  date,  he  watched  with  deep  interest 
the  steady  improvements  of  the  town 
and  country,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  such  means  as  was  taken  to  keep  in 
memory  the  incidents  of  a  Pioneer 
life.  Especially  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Fire  Lands  Historical  Society"  of 
which  he  was  an  active  member.  The 
events  of  a  Pioneer  life,  were  to  him 
of  a  peculiarly  exciting  character,  and 
the.  associations  then  formed,  the  hard- 
ships and  deprivations  endured,  made 
the  prosperity  and  improvements  of 
the  country  in  after  years,  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  him,  that  can  only  be 
felt  by  one  who  has  seen  the  rough 
past  and  has  the  heart  and  taste  to 
enjoy  the  improvements  of  a  prosper- 
ous and  happy  community.  Deacon 
Hoyt  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  77 
years,  9  months  and  23  days.  He  died 
on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1880,  and 
will  be  long  remembered,  not  only  as 
a  member  of  the  Historical  Society, 
but  as  an  honest,  upright  and  law 
abiding  citizen. 


JAMES  WHITE. 

James  White  died  at  Hartland,  May 
4th,  1882,  aged  80  years  and  1  month. 
In  the  year  1812  with  his  parents,  he 
removed  from  Hubbard,  Penn.,  where 
he  was  born,  April  4tb,  1802,  to  Cole 
Creek,  (now  in  Erie  (bounty)  Ohio, 
where  a  small  settlement  had  been 
formed.  Two  days  after  their  arrival 
at  Cole  Creek,  they  heard  of  General 
Hull's  surrender  and  the  approach  of 
hostile  Indians  and  with  others  fled  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  they  re- 
mained until  peace  was  restored. 
Among  those  who  accompanied  them 
from  Cole  Creek  was  Mr.  Snow  and 
his  family,  who  unfortunately  return- 
ed too  soon,  and  the  family  were  kill- 
ed or  taken  captive  in  the  massacre,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
Fowler  on  page  33  of  Vol.  XI  (1874) 
of  the  Pioneer,  Mr.  White  with  his 
family  returned  to  the  Fire  Lands  in 
the  year  1816,  at  Berlin  Heights,  where 
he  resided  until  the  year  1820,  and 
then  removed  to  Hartland  where  he 
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remained  until  his  death.  He  married 
Thankful  Fanny  Howard  January  1, 
18^0,  who  survives  him  and  with 
whom  he  lived  over  three  years  be- 
yond their  golden  wedding.  He  well 
represented  the  Pioneer  virtues  and 
was  deservedly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


JAMES  ARNOLD. 

James  Arnold  was  born  in  Nor  walk, 
Connecticut,  July  6, 1808 ;  his  parents 
removed  from  there  when  he  was  9 
years  old  to  Farmington,  N.  Y.  On 
November  14, 1824,  he  married  Emily 
Cook  of  Norwich  Township,  Chenan- 
go County,  N.  Y.  Moved  to  Milan, 
Erie  County,  Ohio,  October,  1831. 
Moved  to  Townsend,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  in  February,  1832.  Was  agent 
for  William  Townsend,  owner  of  % 
of  Townsend  Township  for  many 
years.  He  had  the  cholera  in  Milan 
in  1832  and  was  the  only  one  having 
it  who  survived.  He  with  Daniel 
Miner  and  James  White,  both  deceas- 
ed, used  to  hunt  and  trap  wolves. 
Mrs.  James  Arnold  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Arnold  were  lost  in  the  woods  on 
March  16th,  1832,  and  were  out  all 
night  in  the  worst  snow  storm  of  that 
-or  many  other  years.  The  men  of  the 
entire  township,  consisting  of  only 
about  12  families,  were  out  hunting 
for  them  all  night.  The  wome^i  finally 
came  out  of  the  woods  to  a  house  near 
Fowler's  old  Tavern  stand  on  the  Me- 
dina Road,  nearly  frozen  and  exhaust- 
ed, at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

James  Arnold  died  at  his  home  in 
Townsend,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
on  March  26th,  1882.  He  was  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  for  many  years  previous ; 
always  manifesting  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society.  He  stood 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
neighbors  and  the  people  generally,  as 
a  man  of  probity  and  honor. 


and  came  to  Milan  the  same  year, 
where  Mr.  Andrews  practiced  law 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  and  theh  in  banking.  In  1861 
the  family  removed  to  Chicago,  III., 
where  Mr.  Andrews  died  in  1864.  Af- 
ter the  second  great  fire  in  Chicago, 
when  their  dwelling-house  was  con- 
sumed, Mrs.  Andrews  returned  to  the 
old  homestead,  in  Milan,  where  she 
remained  until  her  deaths  which  oc- 
curred August  13th,  1881,  aged  70 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews  experienced 
all  the  trials  of  pioneer  life  and  laid 
foundations  in  society  and  in  the 
church,  on  which  others  have  built. 
Great  cheerfulness,  amid  all  discour- 
agements, was  a  characteristic  of  the 
deceased. 

In  a  long  membership  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  with  which  she  united  just 
previous  to  her  marriage,  she  honored 
her  profession,  living  a  most  consis- 
tent Christian  life.  She  was  a  faith- 
ful attendant  on  the  ordinances  and 
services  of  the  Fresbyteriai^  Church  of 
Milan,  and  interested  in  all  plans  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity at  home  and  abroad.  She  was 
an  intelligent  Christian,  especially 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  churches  of  New  England  and  of 
the  Western  Reserve. 

She  loved  ner  old  home,  around 
which  were  gathered  memories  of  her 
early  married  life.  With  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  rapidly  increasing  for  sev- 
eral years,  she  was  not  without  some 
admonition  of  her  approaching  change 
for  another  world,  and  she  was  well 
prepared  for  it,  and  couldsay,  in  the 
language  of  a  favorite  hymn: 

**Mj  times  are  in  thy  hand, 
My  God;  I  wiflh  them  there. 

My  life,  my  Lord,  my  all,  I  leaye 
Entirely  to  thy  oare." 


MRS.  RACHEL  ANDREWS. 

She  was  anativeof  Green's  Farms, 
Conn.,  bom  June  23rd,  1802.  She  was 
married  toEbenezer  Andrews  in  1825 


SAMUEL  DOUD. 

Samuel  Doud  was  bom  at  Sempro- 
nius,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1813,  and  died 
near  New  London,  Ohio,  December  11, 
1880. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  his  father, 
Solomon  Doud,  came  to  Ohio,  cleared 
off  a  small  piece  of  ground,  and  built 
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the  first  house  ever  erected  at  the  Cen- 
ter of  Greenwich  township,  and  re- 
turned during  the  winter  to  the  State 
of  New  York  on  foot,  it  is  said  walk- 
ing the  entire  distance,  three  hundred 
miles,  in  six  days.  The  following 
spring  he  brought  his  family  to  Ohio, 
and  settled  in  their  new  home  in  the 
wilderness.  Samuel  was  at  this  time 
10  years  of  age,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  single  year  spent  in  Berea, 
he  never  lost  a  residence  in  duron 
County  from  that  time  until  the  day 
of  his  death. 

The  incidents  of  their  journey  to 
Ohio,  the  nine  d&ys'  voyage  from  Buf- 
falo to  Sandusky  City,  the  journey 
from  there  to  Greenwich  with  an  ox 
team  and  wagon,  across  the  open  prai- 
rie, and  through  the  unbroken  forest ; 
their  trials,  privations,  hardships  and 
dangers  from  hunger,  wild  animals 
and  wild  Indians,  were  the  common 
lot  of  all  new  settlers  in  this  County, 
and  furnish  a  fund  of  incidents  that 
all  pioneers  love  to  relate  and  their 
children  enjoy  listening  to,  but  which 
would  fill  this  sketch  too  full  for  the 
space  assigned. 

The  educational  advantages  of  those 
early  years  in  this  new  country  were 
very  meagre  indeed,  and  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  enjoyed  but  a  few  months 
of  school  life,  but  in  which  he  learned 
to  read,  write  a  little,  and  cipher 
some.  This,  supplemented  with  close 
observations  and  general  reading 
through  life,  enabled  hiin  to  pass  as  a 
man  of  very  fair  education.  In  habits 
of  economy,  industry,  and  expedients 
to  make  a  living,  he  was  decidedly 
well  educated.  His  schooling  in  this 
direction  was  not  neglected  or  unim- 
proved. He  could  wield  the  ax  or 
'scythe,  could  graft  fruit  trees,  buy  and 
sell  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  turn  his  hand 
to  anything  else  with  satisfaction  to 
others  and  profit  to  himself.  With  his 
ax«  he  bought  him  a  farm  of  a  little 
over  one  hundred  acres,  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Greenwich  township, 
eat  away  the  timber,  built  a  house, 
and  in  1836  married  Philena  P.  Niles 
and  settled  in  his  own  home.  Here  he 
lived  for  28  years,  raising  a  family 
of  six  children.  In  1864  he  sold 
his  home  to  move  to  Berea,  to  educate 


his  children.    But  his  active  nature 
could  not  endure  the  dull  life  of  a 
College  town.    After  a  year's  trial,  he 
moved    back  to  Huron  County  and 
purchased  the  James  Washburn  farm, 
just  south  of  the  village  of  New  Lon- 
don in  1866.  Here  he  lived  until  death 
called  him  away.    Always  active  in 
anything  that  pertained  to  the  public 
good,  he  never  sought  official  promo- 
tion or  accepted  political  preferment. 
Eminently  social  in  his  tendencies,  a 
good  judge  of  human  nature,  a  judg- 
ment clear,  prompt,  and  decided  on 
all  matters  coming  before  it,  an  ex- 
tended acquaintance  in  this  section  of 
the  country;  he  was  often  importuned 
to  accept  positions  of  political  power, 
but    steadfastly   refused.    His  word 
was  as  sacred  as  his  bond. .  He  never 
promised  a  man  money,  but  he  receiv- 
ed it  the  day  it  was  due.    He  carried 
out  the  apostolic  injunction,  ^'Diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord." 

Soon  after  he  was  first  married,  rec- 
ognizing the  claims  of  the  Christian 
religion  upon  his  life,  he  gave  his 
heart  to  Christ  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  with  his 
wife,  who  had  been  for  years  a  devot- 
ed Christian  lady.  Their  home  then 
became  the  home  of  the  earl^  itiner- 
ant preacher,  and  their  house  or  barn 
a  frequent  preaching  place.  He  sub- 
sequently received  license  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  continued  to  preach  as 
occasion  offered,  with  great  accepta- 
bility where  be  was  best  known,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  A  great  lover 
of  children,  he  was  always  active  in 
Sabbath  School  work,  and  took  special 
interest  in  looking  after  the  neglected 
and  destitute  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  religion  while  partak- 
ing of  the  true  spiritual  and  devotional 
type,  yet  was  eminently  practical, — 
very  few  ever  found  a  home  in  his 
family  for  any  length  of  time  who 
were  not  led  to  Christ.  His  obliga- 
tions to  his  church,  were  as  sacred  to 
him  as  his  duties  to  his  family,  yet 
they  were  never  allowed  to  conflict. 

If  money  or  time  was  needed  for 
either,  it  was  given  freely,  and  with- 
out question.  One  of  the  hardest 
year's  labor  of  his  life,  was  given  to- 
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ward  the  building  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  New  London,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  was  very  large- 
ly dependent  on  his  energy,  ability 
and  personal  devotion  to  the  work.  In 
fact  he  felt  it  to  be  the  closing  work 
of  his  life.  He  frequently  expressed  a 
desire  to  live  to  see  it  completed  and 
paid  for,  and  beyond  that  he  had  no 
oare  how  soon  the  Master  called  him. 

He  saw  the  Church  completed  and 
dedicated  out  of  debt,  within  a  year 
from  the  time  the  first  subscription 
was  taken.  And  within  three  months 
from  the  time  the  last  subscription 
was  collected,  he  was  stricken  down 
with  heart  disease.  He  rallied  for  a 
few  days,  but  frequently  said  it  was 
only  temporary,  "That  his  work  was 
done  and  he  would  soon  enter  into 
xest" — "all  was  peace,  sweet  peace.** 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  De- 
eember,  as  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  supper  he  was  seen  to  fall  pros- 
trate upon  the  bed.  The  family  ral- 
lied to  his  side,  but  his  spirit  had 
gone.  Death  came  sudden,  but  not 
unexpected.  He  had  entered  into  his 
rest. 

He  was  buried  at  his  request  in  the 
East  Greenwich  burying  ground,  in 
the  midst  of  Ills  family  who  had  gone 
before.  In  sight  of  the  Church  he  had 
helped  to  build  years  ago,  and  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  he  had  lived 
and  labored  with  in  early  life. 


DANIEL  MALLORY. 

Daniel  Mallory  died  at  the  residence 
ef  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucretia  M. 
Wells,  in  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  25th,  1879, 
aged  88  years. 

He  was  born  at  Cheshire,  Conn., 
February  23d,  1791.  Married  at  Poult- 
aey,  Vermont,  to  Miss  Sarah  Stanley. 
In  1826  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Northern  Spectator,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Poultney,  Yt., 
and  it  was  Mr.  Mallory  who  first  en- 
gaged the  late  Horace  Greeley  as  an 
apprentice  boy  in  his  office.  His  first 
wife  only  lived  about  four  years. 
April  24th,  1824,  he  was  again  married 
to  Fannie  Adams  of  Hampton,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  wlio  with  him 


and  their  children  removed  to  Ohio  in 
the  year  1832.  Two  other  children 
were  born  in  Ohio.  While  residing  in 
Norwalk  they  were  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  three  of  their  children. 
They  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  Soon  after  coming 
to  Norwalk  and  under  the  ministra- 
tion of  Rev.  Ephriam  Punderson,  then 
Bector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Mallory  connected  himself  with  that 
branch  of  Christ's  Church.  To  him  it 
was  no  unmeaning  ceremony.  He  en- 
listed in  the  army  of  the  Lord  for  his 
life  work.  He  was  ever  found  a  faith- 
ful soldier  of  Christ ;  loving  the  Church 
of  his  choice  with  an  undying  affec- 
tion. No  sacrifice  was  too  great,  no 
labor  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take. For  many  years  he  served  on 
the  vestry  as  an  efficient  member.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Sunday  School  Su- 
perintendent and  lay  reader  for  a 
number  of  years,  most  efficiently.  Mr. 
Mallory  first  engaged  in  business  as  a 
merchant.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  P. 
M.  and  filled  that  office  until  the  year 
1853,  when  a  change  of  administration 
occurring,  he  was  superceded  by  Judge 
A.  G.  Sutton.  After  his  term  as  F. 
M.  had  expired,  he  returned  with  his 
wife  and  only  surviving  daughter  to 
Vermont,  the  scene  of  his  early  man- 
hood, where  he  remained  until  en- 
feebled by  sickness  and  age, he  remov- 
ed to  Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis., 
where  he  speift  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  in  the  pleasant  home  of  his 
only  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucretia  M.  Wells, 
and  passed  peacefully  to  his  rest,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  88  years.  Like  a  &hock 
of  com  fully  ripe  and  ready  for  the 
Master's  use.    His  wife,  who  for  so 

many  years  has  shared  in  all  his  la- 
bors, joys  and  cares,  still  survives  him, 
now  aged  81  years.  Those  of  the  older 
citizens  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  espec- 
ially of  Norwalk,  who  remember  Dan- 
iel Mallory,  will  fully  appreciate  the 
appropriateness  of  this  scriptural 
text  when  applied  to  our  loved  and 
departed  friend:  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 
Norwalk,  C,  May  11th,  1882. 
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MRS.  W.  R.  HOYT. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hoyt  died  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  January  26th,  1882,  at  the  ad- 
van(^  age  of  82  years  and  6  months. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  bom  at  Fittstield, 
Mass.,  July  25th,  1798.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Feck.  She  was 
first  married  January  27th,  1824,  to 
Leonard  Morse,  who  died  in  1829.  She 
then  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
resided  with  her  brother  until  1835, 
when  she  came  to  the  Fire  Lands  and 
settled  in  Sandusky  City,  where  she 
was  again  married  to  Wm.  R.  Hoyt  in 
1836.  From  Sandusky  she  and  her 
husband  removed  to  Toledo,  where 
they  resided  until  1839,  when  they  be- 
came residents  of  Norwalk,  O.,  which 
place  they  made  their  home  for  30 
years.  In  the  year  1869  the  family 
l^gain  removed  to  Toledo,  whei^e  they 
resided  at  the  time  of  her  decease. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  leaves  as  honored  repre- 
sentatives of  her  family,  the  following 
children,  to- wit:  Mary,  J.  Morse,  now 
the  wife  of  James  B.  Monroe,  of  Tole- 
do, 0.;  Wm.  L.  Hoyt,  Geo.  S.  Hoyt 
and  Sarah  Hoyt,  wife  of  R.  B.  Thomas 
all  residents  of  Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  was  a  useful  and  active 
member  of  the  Fresbyterian  Church 
while  residing  in  Korwalk,  where  she 
was  honored  and  loved  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances.  She 
passed  quietly  and  peacefully  to  her 
rest,  and  has  gone  to  join  that  great 
number  of  her  Fioneer  friends,  the 
names  of  so  many  of  whom  are  chron- 
icled in  this  Number  of  our  magazine. 

M. 


LEONARD  B.  GURLEY,  D.  D. 

Leonard  B.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  the 
poet  preacher  of  the  "Fire  Lands," 
many  will  remember  as  having  deliv- 
ered one  among  the  bebt  annual  ad- 
dresses before  the  "Fire  Lands  Histor- 
ical Society,"  June  11th,  1862,  and  also 
another  annual  address  June  14, 1871. 

He  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
March  10th,  1804,  came  with  his  fath- 
er's family  to  Huron  County,  Ohio,  in 
October,  1811.  Converted  in  1824,  and 
in  1828  received  into  the  Ohio  Confer- 
4nnce. 

In  a  memoilal  sermon  preached  be- 


fore his  Conference,  September  20th, 
1878,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  ministry,  he  says:  "One  Sabbath 
morning  the  preacher  in  charge  of  Hu- 
ron Circuit  handed  me  a  paper,  which 
reads  thus: 

"Leonard  Gurley,  you  are  hereby 
authorized  to  exhort  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  long  as  your 
spirit  and  practice  agrees  with  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  said  Church. 
Given  under  my  hand  the  21st  day  of 
May.  1826.    Shadrach  Ruark,  C.  F." 

One  week  from  that  Sunday  morn- 
ing, I  walked  ten  miles,  and  on  Strong's 
Ridge,  some  three  miles  east  of  Belle- 
vue  at  the  house  of  a  brother  Sher- 
wood, I  preached  my  first  sermon. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  rising 
morning  of  a  long  day  of  ministerial 
toil  and  care,  a  day  now  deepening  to 
its  evening  shadows." 

When  he  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  his  first  circuit,  and  his  horse 
stood  saddled  at  the  door,  a  few  arti- 
cles of  wardrobe,  a  Bible,  hymn-book 
discipline  and  piece  of  com  bread  in 
his  saddle-bags,  the  family  were  all 
called  together  for  a  season  of  prayer ; 
his  venerable  father  placed  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  Leonard  and  prayed 
for  God's  blessing  to  rest  on  the  min- 
istry of  his  son  and  to  make  him  a 
man  of  one  work ;  which  prayer  was 
answered  by  a  long,  useful  and  very 
successful  ministry  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of 
one  work  and  that  work  was  to  be  in- 
strumental in  the  hands  of  God  in 
saving  souls.  The  writer  well  remem- 
bers a  most  excellent  and  and  eloquent 
sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  session 
of  the  North  Ohio  Conference  at  Ash- 
land, August,  1846,  from  the  text: 
"They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as 
the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  Dan.  12, 
8,"  which  was  very  encouraging  to 
his  Christian  hearers,  but  especially 
to  his  ministerial  brethren  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  was  three  years  on  cir- 
cuits; thirteen  as  Fresiding  Elder; 
two  years  in  the  agency  of  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University;  twenty-eight 
years  on  stations;  six  in  retirement; 
three  times  a  delegate  to  the  G^eneral 
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Conference.  "He  was  the  author  of 
the  Life  or  Bev.  Wm.  Gurley,  his  fath- 
er; who  was  a  local  preacher  in  Ire- 
land, licensed  by  John  Wesley  in  per- 
son.'* He  was  an  able  and  frequent 
contributor  to  different  periodicals. 
No  doubt  many  even  now  remember 
with  gratitude  his  fervency  and  path- 
os in  players  around  their  family  al- 
tars, calling  for  God's  blessing  upon 
them.  He  gave  three  thousand  dollars 
to  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  He 
and  his  excellent  wife  gave  ten  thous- 
and dollars  to  the  Church  Extension 
fund  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  died  in  great  peace  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  March  2ath,  1880. 

Dr.  Gurley  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  ministerial  brethren.  He  was  also 
very  popular  on  the  charges  he  served. 

In  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  com- 
manded great  respect.  He  filled  the 
leading  pulpits  of  the  city,  preaching 
with  the  eloquence  and  unction  of  his 
earlier  years.  His  religious  experience 
was  of  the  joyous  type  and  was  very 
deep. 


EDWARD  THOMPSON,  D.  D. 

"Edward  Thomson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Port- 
sea,  England,  October  12th,  1810,  and 
was  a  remote  relative  of  James  Thom- 
son, author  of  "The  Seasons."  In  1818 
the  family  removed  to  America,  and 
settled  in  1820  in  Wooster,  O.  He 
early  inclined  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, and  attended  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  his  diploma  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  commenced 
the  practice  in  Jeromeville  and  Woos- 
ter. He  was  converted  in  December, 
1881,  and  though  his  parents  were 
Baptists,  he  united  with  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference  in  1882.  He 
filled  appointments  in  Norwalk,  San- 
dusky City,  Cincinnati,  Wooster  and 
Detroit.  In  1838  he  had  charge  of 
Norwalk  Seminary,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  1844,  it  then  being  under 
the  charge  of  the  North  Ohio  Confer- 


ence. 

In  1844  he  watf  elected  editor  of  the 
Ladies^  BepoBitory^  and  in  1846  Presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
where  he  remained  until  1860,  when 
he  was  elected  editor  of  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal,  of  New 
York.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Bishop.  In  all  these  posi- 
tions he  was  ''in  labors  abundant,  in 
success  distinguished." 

At  his  first  sermon  at  a  grove  meet- 
ing, it  is  said  65  penitents  came  to  the 
altar,  of  whom  46  united  with  the 
Church.  His  pulpit  efforts  every- 
where combined  rare  eloquence  with 
great  spiritual  power.  He  was  espec- 
ially eminent  in  the  department  of  ed- 
ucation, and  both  the  Ohio  and  North 
Ohio  Conferences  passed  resolutions 
expressing  their  grati6cation  if  he 
should  see  fit  to  resign  the  editorship 
of  the  Bepositorv  to  take  charge  of  the 
University.  Bishop  Thomson  travel- 
ed extensively  as  Bishop,  and  every- 
where elicited  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  brethren.  He  made  the 
first  Episcopal  visit  to  India,  of  which 
his  two  volumes  published  after  hia 
return  gives  an  account.  While  on  his 
route  attending  Conferences  he  died 
of  pneumonia,  in  the  city  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  March  22d,  1870.  While 
as  a  preacher,  an  editor,  an  educator, 
and  a  Bishop,  he  attained  a  high  posi- 
tion, he  was  remarkable  for  his  facili- 
ty and  power  with  the  pen.  Bis  style 
was  clear,  classical  and  beautiful.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  essays, 
addresses  and  travels." 


JULIA  ANN  McCURDY. 

Julia  Ann  McCurdy  having  lived  in 
Huron  County  for  over  sixty  years  is, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  well  known  wo- 
manly graces  and  virtues,  entitled  to 
a  notice  in  the  Pionser. 

This  lady,  daughter  of  the  late  Amos 
Woodward,  late  of  Huron  County,  de- 
ceased, was  born  December  16th,  A.  I>. 
1806,  at  Oneida  County,  New  York,, 
and  died  December  19th,  A.  D.  1881,. 
and  consequently  had  just  entered  her 
seventy-sixth  year  when  she  died. 

In  1820  Mr.  Woodward  moved  from 
New  York  State  to  Lyme,  in  Huron 
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Connty,  Ohio,  and  brought  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  with  him,  and  from  that  time 
so  long  as  she  lived,  she  was  a  resi- 
dent of  this  County.  At  about  the  age 
of  twenty,  Julia  Ann  Woodward  mar- 
ried Mr.  Richard  L.  McGurdy  and  set- 
tled with  her  husband  upon  the  beau- 
tiful place  in  Lyme,  which  was  ever 
afterwards  her  home. 

Whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to 
acquire  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Mc- 
Curdy  and  her  kind,  genial,  whole- 
souled  husband,  can  bear  testimony  to 
how  warm  and  kindly  they  were  ever 
received  at  her  inviting  house  and 
how  freely  her  graceful  hospitality 
was  extended  to  them,  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  was  that  she  was 
always  glad  to  receive  her  friends  and 
always  parted  from  them  with  regret. 

The  deceased  lady  was  possessed  of 
fine  native  powers  and  ladylike  accem- 
plishments  and  the  graces  of  Chris- 
tian character  were  ever  attendant  up- 
on her  walk  in  life.  She  was  for  many 
years  and  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
an  active,  prominent  member  and  lib- 
eral supporter  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Lyme.  Mrs.  McCurdy  by 
her  death  has  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
community  and  she  will  be  remember- 
ed with  affection  until  the  present 
generation  has  passed  away. 


JAMES  D.  KNAPP. 

.   [Vnm  The  Nonralk  Chroniole,  Sept  23d,  1880.] 

Last  Wednesday  forenoon,  (Septem- 
tember  15th,  1880),  at  about  10  o'clock, 
a  deep  gloom  was  cast  over  the  citi- 
zens of  Norwalk  at  the  announce- 
ment that  James  D.  Knapp,  of  Bron- 
80D,  had  fallen  dead  on  the  walk  in 
front  of  Wooster  &  Patrick's  store. 
Mr.  Knapp  had  been  troubled  with 
h^urt  disease  for  many  years,  but 
come  to  town  on  the  morning  above 
stated,  in  as  apparent  good  health  as 
he  had  enjoyed  in  a  long  time  before, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  and  expired  in- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Knapp  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  highly  respected  citizens  of 
Huron  County*  While  he  was  firm 
and  true  in  his  convictions,  and  ad- 
vanced what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
without  f ear  ]or  ^f avor,  no  man   pos- 


sessed a  more  kindly  or  sensitive 
heart.  He  was  a  true  and  unwaver- 
ing Democrat,  but  the  peculiar  relig- 
ious views  which  he  embraced  many 
years  ago  restrained  him  from  voting. 
The  last  time  he  voted,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  in  1840,  when  he  sup- 
ported Martin  Van  Bnren  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
Experiment  at  its  first  issue,  and  has 
eyer  since  continued  to  be  a  patron  of 
that  paper. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Knapp  took 
place  at  1  o'clock  last  Friday  after- 
noon, and  was  probably  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  convened 
in  Bronson  township.  Rev.  Mr.  Caul, 
Pastor  of  the  Advent  Church  of  Nor- 
walk, of  which  Church  Mr.  Knapp 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  worthy 
members,  preached  the  funeral  ser- 
mon. It  wste  an  admirable  discourse, 
abounding  in  truthful  allusions  to  the 
great  worth  of  the  deceased  as  a  man 
and  his  steadfastness  in  religious 
faith  and  work.  Rev.  J.  S.  Broadwell, 
Pastor  of  the  M.  £.  Church  of  this 
place,  closed  the  exercises  with  a 
most  eloquent  reference  to  the  life 
and  character  of  the  deceased.  At 
our  request,  Mr.  B.  kindly  furnished 
us  the  following  condensation  of  his 
remarks.  Besides  being  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Knapp's  life,  a  tribute  is 
paid  to  his  character  as  a  man,  citizen 
and  Christian  which  we  deem  well 
deserved: 

''The  long  roll  was  called  on  the 
morning  of  September  15th  and  an- 
other veteran  in  the  rapidly  thinning 
ranks  of  the  pioneers  answered  to  his 
name.  James  Duncan  Knapp  was 
born  at  Onondaga,  New  York,  April 
19th,  1804.  He  was  the  oldest  son  in 
his  father's  family,  which  consisted  of 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
oldest  sister,  Mrs.  Lydia  Wood,  of 
Kansas  City,  and  the  youngest  brother, 
Orrin  C.  Knapp,  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  are  the  only  survivors  of  that 
family.  He  was  of  Puritan  descent; 
his  father,  Calvin  Knapp,  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
April  18th,  1767,  and  was  married  to 
Deborah  Hopkins,  of  Milford,  Conn. 
In  1803  he  moved  to  Onondaga,  New 
York.    There  James,  the  oldest  son. 
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was  born,  and  from  thence  removed 
in  the  Spring  of  1829  to  Ohio  and  in 
1830  settled  in  Bronson,  Huron 
County,  Ohio.  October  21st  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  married  to  Diana 
BundelU  only  daughter  of  Abijah 
Rundell,  of  Bronson.  The  next  morn- 
ing after  his  marriage  he  made  his 
wedding  trip  through  the  woods  to 
the  farm  where  he  was  to  spend  a 
laborious  life,  and  begun  the  building 
of  a  log  cabin,  to  which  upon  its  com- 
pletion he  took  his  bride.  Thert)  both 
were  contented  and  happy,  for  love 
needs  no  palace  for  her  joys.  Given 
to  toil,  labor  brought  its  reward,  and 
as  the  years  passed  on,  the  wilderness 
disappeared  and  a  very  comfortable 
home  took  the  place  of  the  log  house. 
In  this  home  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  grew  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  at  the  old  home  they 
all  gathered  save  one — a  daughter  in 
Missouri — to  lay  him  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  their  behalf  to  rest  at  life's 
close.  * 

Mr.  Knapp  was  a  man  of  decided 
and  marked  traits  of  character.  No 
one  questioned  his  integrity.  They 
asked  neither  oath  or  bond ;  his  prom- 
ise or  statement  was  never  dishonored 
by  any  fault  of  his.  He  was  original 
and  independent  in  his  thinking  and 
acting.  By  his  own  study  he  formed 
his  opinions,  and  with  the  most  un- 
swerving fidelity  he  maintained  them, 
without  any  question  concerning  their 
popularity.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
will  power  and  energy,  which  gave 
him  great  force  of  character.  This 
was  manifest  in  all  the  work  of  his 
life,  but  never  more  so  than  at  its 
close.  For  some  time  he  realized  that 
disease  was  seeking  for  conquest  in 
both  heart  and  brain ;  but  his  energy 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  quiet.  On 
the  day  of  his  death,  although  so 
feeble  that  with  a  will  less  than  his 
he  would  have  remained  upon  his  bed, 
he  took  his  accustomed  ride  to  Kor- 
walk,  and  while  walking  upon  its 
thronged  street,  fell  dead  upon  the 
pavement,  and  without  a  pang  or 
groan,  passed  away  from  the  toil  of 
life  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful  slumber 
in  the  arms  of  his  Master." 

The  sympathy  with  and  respect  for 


Mr.  Knapp  and  his  most  worthy  fam* 
ily  in  their  great  loss,  was  wide-spread 
and  deep,  such  as  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words;  but  which,  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  of  the  husband,  fathei'  and 
neighbor,  found  expression  in  the 
gathered  multitude  who,  with  great 
tenderness  and  weeping  followed  him' 
to  his  quiet  resting  place. 


MARY  ANN  VREDENBUR6H. 

Departed  to  a  higher  life  from  her 
residence  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  Mary  Ann  Yredenburgh,  in 
the  8lst  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Yredenburgh  belonged  to  one 
of  the  first  families  in  New  York,  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  H,  P.  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  in  which  city  she  was  bom. 
She  received  a  good  education  and  all 
the  advantages  her  high  social  position 
bestowed,  and  had  a  wide  circle  of  de- 
voted friends  from  her  earliest  school 
days.  In  1825,  she  married  Mr.  Yre- 
denburgh, who  moved  in  the  same 
social  circle,  and  the  newly  wedded 
couple  removed  from  civilization  and 
luxury,  into  the  wilderness  of  Ohio. 
They  came  to  Norwalk,  which  was 
then  little  more  than  a  clearing  in  the 
forest,  flow  desperate  was  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  the  pioneers  had  to 
wage,  no  words  can  adeiiuately  repre- 
sent. Something  may  be  leam^^ 
however,  from  the  fact  that  of  all 
those  who  came  with  Mr.  and  Mr9.. 
Yredenburgh,  or  were  in  the  village 
at  the  time,  he  now  alone  is  left.  Of 
their  family  of  seven  children  only 
two  remain. 

Mr.  Yredenburgh  took  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  new  County. 
He  opened  a  store  in  the  village,  and 
extended  his  trade  by  a  store  in  Flor- 
ence, traded  in  Cincinnati,  for  two 
terms  was  Treasurer  of  Huron 
County,  and  after  a  time  resided  on  a 
farm  six  miles  west  of  the  village,  re- 
moving into  town  to  spend  his  later 
years.  During  all  these  fifty-six  years 
of  their  married  life  Mrs.  Yreden- 
burgh, in  city,  town,  or  on  the  farm, 
has  ever  remained  the  same  quiet,  uu- 
affected,  dignified,  and  gentle  woman, 
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making  friends  everywhere,  and  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  her  worthv 

For  twenty-six  years  she  was  an 
active  memb^  of  the  Episcopal 
Charch,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death 
did  not  withdraw  her  connection 
therewith,  and  retained  her  social 
standing  with  the  members.  She, 
however,  in  1851,  became  convinced 
by  unimpeachable  evidence  (within 
her  home  family  circle)  of  the  com- 
munion with  those  who  had  de- 
parted this  life,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  an  ardent  believer  in  spirit- 
ualism, and  as  she  approached  the 
border  land  between  this  and  the 
spirit  world,  she  seemed  to  look 
through  the  opening  gates  and  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  promised  life.  It 
was  a  joy  to  see  the  light  as  of  Heaven 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  calmly  made  every 
arrangement  for  her  obsequies.  She 
desired  everything  plain  and  unosten- 
tatious, and  that  the  beautiful  Episco- 
pid  service  should  be  read,  and  the 
friends  addressed  by  Mr.  Hudson 
Tuttle, 

All  her  wishes  were  granted  by 
loving  hands,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  lath,  the  casket  containing  her 
mortal  remains  was  deposited  in  the 
Episcopal  cemetery.  ♦** 

ALFRED  MINUSE. 

Alfred  Minuse  was  bom  in  New 
York  City,  December  10th,  1804,  and 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Milan 
township,  in  the  year  1821,  his  father 
having  purchased  the  farm  of  E. 
Merry,  Esq.,  on  the  Huron  river,  two 
miles  from  the  vUlage  and  now  the 
'*town  of  Milan."  The  farm  in  early 
day  was  called  "Fort  Avery." 

Alfred  seeing  there  were  other 
children  to  be  supported  from  the  in- 
come of  the  farm,  left  home  to  make 
an  independent  living  elsewhere.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  went  to  New  York 
City  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  a 
steamboat  company.  He  soon  arose 
to  the  position  of  pilot.  Afterward, 
by  his  faithful  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  his  employers,  he  obtained 
command  of  a  steamboat,  plying  from 
New  York  City  to  Albany— retaining 
this  command  three  or  more  years.. 


At  this  time  he  married,  and  as  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  his  wife  and  other 
relatives  that  he  should  leave  his  bus- 
iness, which  took  him  so  much  from 
home,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  purchased, 
a  farm  near  Spear's  Comers,  and 
again  ploughed  his  fields  instead  of 
the  water.  He  sold  the  farm,  came 
into  town,  engaged  in  produce  specu- 
lation. Reverses  in  prices  caused  him 
grreat  losses.  Hoping  to  r^rieve  his 
losses,  he  built  a  schooner,  and  on  its 
first  trip  to  Buffalo,  in  a  heavy  gale, 
was  wrecked,  foundered,  captain  and 
crew  went  down  with  her  and  none 
spared  to  tell  the  tale.  He  hired  half 
of  his  father's  farm,  lived  on  it  with 
his  family  for  a  time,  sold  it,  and  again 
became  a  citizen  of  Milan,  where,  af- 
ter a  lingering  and  extremely  painful 
illness,  he  died.  I  cannot  close  with- 
out comment  upon  the  traits  of  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Alfred  Minuse  as  I  knew 
him.  He  was  generous,  noble  and 
kind  hearted,  frank  to  a  fault;  he 
scorned,  to  conceal  his  honest  senti- 
ments, and  was  independent  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  strong  in  his 
convictions.  These  I  consider  sterling 
traits  in  the  character  of  any  man.  He 
had  many  friends  among  the  good  and 
honorable  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

S.  Marks. 


ELIZABETH  OTIS  SHERMAN. 

Elizabeth  Otis,  wife  of  Nathan  G. 
Sherman,  of  Nor  walk,  Huron  County, 
Ohio,  was  born  at  Montville,  New 
London  County,  Connecticut,  March 
12, 1822,  and  died  at  Norwalk  March 
12, 1881,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

Her  father,  Joseph  Otis,  Esq.,  mov- 
ed into  the  township  of  Berlin,  Erie 
County,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
from  Montville,  and  there  commenced 
his  pioneer  life  in  the  then  wilderness 
of  the  Fire  Lands.  There  he  reared  a 
family  of  eight  children;  four  sons 
and  four  daughters;  of  which  Mrs. 
Sherman  was  the  eldest.  The  four 
sons  are  all  living,  and  reside  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  the  one  remaining 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Miller,  lives  in 
Fremont,  Sandusky  County,  Ohio. 

On  June  15th,  1843,  Elizabeth  Otis 
married  N.  G.  Sherman  and  moved  to 
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Florence,  Erie  County,  Ohio.  After  a 
few  years,  (1855)  with  their  children 
they  went  back  to  Berlin,  near  their 
old  homestead,  and  in  1865  they  mov- 
ed to  Norwalk,  where  they  have  since 
lived. 

"Mrs.  Sherman  was  a  model  in  all 
womanly  qualities,"  "a  devoted  wife, 
a  kind  and  affectionate  mother,  and 
an  estimable  neighbor  and  friend. 
She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
here  and  in  Berlin,  her  early  home." 

Mrs.  Sherman  leaves  a  husband  and 
two  children ;  one  son  and  a  daughter. 


CAPTAIN  DANIEL  DIBBLE. 

Daniel  Dibble  died  at  Sandusky,  Ju- 
ly 11,  1880.  He  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut in  the  year  1800,  in  which  State  he 
spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life, 
where  he  learned  the  business  of  ship 
building.  He  removed  to  Sandusky 
about  the  year  1833  and  engaged  in 
same  business. 

In  the  year  1834  he  built  the  steam- 
boat Sandusky,  and  in  1835  the  steam- 
boat Cincinnati;  and  from  this  time 
on  he  was  actively  engaged  in  build- 
ing steamboats  and  vessels  for  the 
lake  trade.  He  built  the  schooners 
Commerce,  Northampton  and  Castalia. 

In  1841  he  built  the  schooner  Buck- 
eye; in  1842  the  brig  Columbia. 

He  built  the  steamer  Islander  for 
the  Messrs  Kellys  of  Kelly's  Island, 
being  the  first  steamboat  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  Island  trade.  After- 
urards  in  1855  he  built  for  the  same 
parties  and  for  the  same  trade,  the 
Island  Queen. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
perseverence,  prompt  to  decide,  and  as 
ready  to  execute.  The  vessels  he  built, 
in  a  measure  partook  of  his  own  char- 
acter; they  were  well  built,  safe  and 
seaworthy,  and  no  job  left  his  hands 
but  to  bear  the  good  reputation  of  the 
master  builder  to  every  port  she  might 
enter. 

Mr.  Dibble  for  many  years  before 
his  death  had  retired  from  active  bus- 
iness, which  the  weight  of  years  had 
compelled  him  to  do.  He  was  a  good 
citi^n,  an  honest,  upright  man. 


JUDGE  F.  SEARS. 

[From  The  Norwalk  Refleetor.] 

Died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on 
Sunday  morning  last,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  Judge  F.  Jears,  aged  79  years. 
We  do  not  know  what  year  he  came 
to  this  County,  but  he  was  here  before 
1883,  and  though  not  among  the  very 
first  settlers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  still 
he  may  be  classed  among  the  early 
pioneers.  The  deceased  was,  for  many 
years  among  the  prominent  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  Huron  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of 
the  County,  for  several  years,  under 
the  old  Constitution,  and  held  the  of* 
fice  of  Probate  Judge  for  two  terms; 
under  the  new  Constitution. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  deceased  as  Associate  Judge, 
for  a  time  and  otherwise  they  have 
held  somewhat  intimate  relations,  and 
in  every  capacity  we  found  Judge 
Sears  a  patriotic,  humane,  Christiaa 
gentleman,— an  energetic,  thorough 
going  business  man.  He  stood  amonf^ 
the  foremost  in  support  of  his  beloved 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  need. 
To  any  man  this  might  be,  and  by  the 
deceased,  we  are  sure  it  would  be,  es* 
teemed  high  praise.  Knowing  the  de- 
ceased as  we  did,  we  can  truly  say,  he 
was  an  honest  man — **the  noblest  work 
of  God." 


MRS.  HESTER  SMITH. 

In  Norwalk,  February  3d,  1881,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  C.  B. 
Beard,  on  Benedict  Avenue,  Mrs.  Hes- 
ter Smith,  aged  77  years  and  3  months. 

Hester  Parker  was  born  in  West- 
morland County,  Pa.«  November  7th, 
1803,  and  removed  with  her  parents  to 
Kentucky  in  infancy,  was  converted 
and  united  with  the  Church  at  the  age 
of  18,  under  the  ministration  of  Rev. 
John  H.  Power.  Was  married  to  his 
brother,  Hiram  Power,  December  13th, 
1821,  in  Bracken  County,  Ky.  Re-, 
moved  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  1834,  where 
her  husband  died  of  cholera,  Septem- 
ber 25th,  of  the  same  year.  Came  to 
Norwalk  in  1836,  and  resided  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Power  until  July 
18th,  1887,  when  she  was  married  to 
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Rev.  Isaac  Smith,  and  removed  to  Am- 
herst, Lorain  County,  where  they  liv- 
ed until  1839,  when  they  moved  to 
8alem,  Richland  County,  and  in  1642 
removed  to  Huron  County.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  Norwalk,  May  17th,  1360. 

8he  was  the  mother  of  nine  children, 
four  of  whom  survive  her.  She  was 
a  true  mother  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  always  making  her  home  cheer- 
ful for  her  family.  Her  house  has  al- 
ways been  the  home  of  the  itinerant, 
ana  when  the  country  was  new  her 
house  was  often  used  as  the  meeting 
house  where  services  were  held  for 
the  neighborhood. 

She  sank  to  rest  February  3d,  1881, 
at  half-past  four  o'clock,  after  a  brief 
illness  of  five  days.  Thus  ends  the 
earth-life  of  a  true  and  faithful  Chris- 
tian, wife,  mother,  and  friend. 

"Then  let  our  Borrows  oeaae  to  flow; 

Ckxl  hath  recalled  his  own. 
Bat  let  our  hearts  in  every  woe, 

Still  say— 'Thy  wiU  be  done.' " 


WOODWARD  TODD. 

(From  The  Korwalk  Chronicle,  Nov.  10, 1881.] 

Woodward  Todd,  one  of  the  old 
pioneers  of  the  Fire  Lands,  and  who 
has  resided  in  this  vicinity  for  the 
past  63  years,  having  moved  into 
Townsend  about  1818,  died  at  the  res- 
idence of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 
Baker,  on  Benedict  avenue,  last  Mon- 
day morning  at  0  o'clock,  after  a  long 
illness,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 
His  funeral  was  held  at  the  house  on 
Wednesday,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Williamson, 
and  his  remains  were  taken  to  Ver- 
million for  interment  Mr.  Todd  was 
Recorder  of  Huron  County  for  nine 
years  from  about  1886.  He  has  lived 
with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  in 
]S  or  walk  for  the  past  19  years,  being 
in  poor  health  most  of  the  time.  He 
reaided  at  different  times  in  Towns- 
end,  Wakeman,  Florence  and  Nor- 
walk. He  is  the  first  of  a  family  of 
six  children  to  die,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  now  73  years  old.  He  seemed 
fally  prepared  for  death,  and  was  anx- 
iooB  to  leave  his  pain  and  suffering 
here  below  and  be  at  rest. 


DAVm  CONGER. 

[From  the  Norwalk  Experiment,  Feb'y  28, 1880.) 

David  Conger  died  at  his  residence 
on  the  old  State  Road,  one  mile  north 
of  the  Center  of  Bronson  township,  at 
4  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 24th,  1880,  aged  89  years,  6  months 
and  27  days.  Mr.  Conger  came  from 
Cayuga  County,  N.  x .,  in  the  year 
1819,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  died ;  consequently  he  had  been  a 
resident  of  Bronson  township  sixty- 
one  years.  Then  the  country  in  all 
that  region  was  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, but  by  the  industry,  energy  and 
perseverance  of  such  men  as  the  de- 
ceased, it  was  soon  converted  into  pro- 
ductive and  valuable  farms.  Mr.  Con- 
ger was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  had  for  a  number  of  years  past 
been  the  recipient  of  a  pension  from 
the  Government  for  services  rendered 
in  that  memorable  struggle  with  Great 
Britain. 

As  a  neighbor  and  friend,  Mr.  Con- 
ger was  ever  true  and  confiding.  His 
word  in  business  matters  passed  as 
current  as  would  his  bond  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  honor  and  honesty,  and 
never  had  a  dollar  that  he  did  not 
render  a  fair  and  just  equivalent  for. 
As  one  who  had  known  him  long  and 
well,  we  cannot  but  drop  the  tear  of 
sympathy  and  regret  at  the  loss  of  so 
true  a  friend  as  we  had  always  found 
in  "Uncle  David."  Honor  and  peace 
to  his  memory. 


SAMUEL  BIRDS^LL. 

Samuel  Birdsall  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  A.  F.  Kellogg,  ip  Greenfield* 
Ohio,  January  22d,  1879,  in  his  87th 
year.  He  was  bom  in  Patterson,  Put- 
nam County,  New  York,  October  18th, 
1792.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he 
being  very  ambitious  and  industrious, 
managed  by  improving  every  moment 
that  could  be  spared  from  his  labor  on 
the  farm  to  get  sufficient  education  to 
teach  a  common  school.  While  teach- 
ing his  second  term  all  his  bright  pros- 
pects in  life  were  suddenly  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  sight.  On  the  26th  day 
of  February,  1810,  when  in  his  18th 
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year,  one  of  his  scholars  (a  boy  of  13 
yean  of  age)  was  carelessly  handling 
a  gun,  when  it  was  discharged,  the 
whole  charge  of  shot  striking  Mr.  B. 
in  the  face,  destroying  his  sight  in- 
stantly. After  recovering  from  his 
wounds  he  learned  to  dress  flax  and 
thresh  grain  with  a  flail.  He  found 
he  could  take  care  of  himself  by  care- 
fully investing  his  earnings  and  work- 
ing all  the  time.  He  soon  obtained 
quite  a  sum  of  money  and  decided  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  West.  He  came 
to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  soon 
found  work.  He  threshed  grain  for 
farmers  in  Norwalk,  Bronson,  Peru 
and  Greeoifield.  For  years  after  the 
threshing  machine  took  the  place  of 
the  flail,  the  Bronson  farmers  would 
6ave  part  of  their  grain  to  give  work 
to  him.  He  would  go  to  the  barn  at 
4  or  5  o'clock  cold  winter  mornings, 
get  down  the  grain  and  commence  his 
work,  then  in  the  evening  some  one  in 
the  family  would  read  to  him.  In  1866 
having  become  unable  to  labor, ,  he 
came  to  live  with  us;  he  traveled  and 
visited  a  great  deal  as  long  as  he  was 
able;  he  traveled  without  any  guide 
except  his  cane.  He  was  very  success- 
ful in  investing  his  money,  enjoyed 
earning  it  much  bettet  than  spending 
it.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  property  to  Buchtol 
College.  He  was  truly  a  remarkable 
man,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
above  the  average  of  men;  quick  to 
comprehend,  clear  in  discrimination, 
sound  in  judgment.  He  was  quite 
feeble  for  several  years,  requiring  con- 
stant care,  gradually  failing  unto  the 
end.  His  funeral  was  conducted  by 
Rev,  A.  L.  Rice,  pastor  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  at  Peru,  Ohio,  of  which 
Church  he  was  a  member.  His  body 
lies  in  our  family  lot  in  the  Steuben 
Cemetery. 


MRS.  BETSEY  BROWNEL   FAY. 

Died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  New- 
man, October  9th,  1879;  Mrs.  Betsey 
Brownel  Fay,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
88  years  and  6  months. 

Mrs.  Fay  had  been  an  invalid  and 
at  times  a  great  sufferer,  for  nearly  10 


years,  and  for  about  8  years  before  her 
death  had  been  totally  blind.  During 
all  these  years  of  suffering  and  dark- 
ness, she  had  the  kind  and  loving  care 
by  night  and  by  day,  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  Mis.  C.  £.  Newman,  of 
whose  household  she  was  an  inmate. 
Mrs.  Fay  came  to  Norwalk  from 
Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
year  1819.  The  following  year  she 
was  married  to  Lucius  Fay.  who  came 
to  the  Fire  Lands  from  Vermont  in 
the  year  1810.  The  home  of  the  fami- 
ly for  more  than  60  years  has  been  in 
Norwalk,  and  for  over  40  years  was 
on  the  farm  north  of  Minor  Cole,  in 
the  4th  Section  of  the  township  lot. 
No.  2.  Mrs.  Fay  left  to  mourn  her 
loss,  8  living  children:  Mary  R.,  the 
eldest,  wife  of  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Nor- 
walk; Lucy  B.,  wife  of  Rev.  Israel 
W.  Hathaway,  now  pastor  of  West- 
minster Presbyterian  Church,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  and  Charles  Volny  Fay, 
now  a  resident  of  Cleveland,  O.  The 
highest  eulogy  that  can  be  spoken  of 
her  is  to  say  that  she  was  a  ''kind, 
f:iithful,  industrious  and  affectionate 
Christian  mother.'*  Loved  and  hon- 
ored by  her  children  and  neighbors. 
Mrs.  Fay  was  the  last  surviving  child 
of  a  family  of  6  children  of  Perez 
Brownel,  who  was  a  Pioneer  of  the 
Fire  Land,  a  resident  of  Oxford  town- 
ship, Erie  County. 

MRS.  HANNAH  REED. 

Her  native  place  was  Pittsfleld, 
Mass.  Born  March  8d,  1796.  Her  par* 
ents  died  in  early  childhood.  In  1816 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Samuel  Reed, 
of  Hartford  County,  Conn.  The  .year 
of  their  marriage  they  removed  to  the 
Westom  Reserve,  Ohio,  enduring  all 
the  privations  of  those  long  journeys 
of  the  pioneers— partly  by  wagon  to 
Buffalo  and  thence  by  water  to  Black 
River.  They  settled  at  Berlin,  Erie 
County,  and  aftor  three  or  four  years 
removed  to  Enterprise,  where  they  re- 
sided in  the  same  home  for  fifty  years, 
until  the  decease  of  Mr.  Reed  in  1865. 
Mrs.  R.  was  the  mother  of  six  child- 
ren. 

Her  oharacter,  like  her  physical 
frame,  was  one  of  strength.  Her  kind.^ 
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n6B8  and  quiet  benefaotions  were  best 
known  to  her  friends  and  the  needy. 
Her  activity  in  old  age  was  marked. 
She  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Itesbyterian  Church  ot  Milan.  She 
died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
v.  Beverstock,  April  18th,  1880,  aged 
•84  years. 


£DWABD  EVELYN  HUSTED. 

Edward  Evelyn  Husted  died  at  his 
residence  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  December 
24th,  1878,  aged  73  years  and  11  days. 
Me  was  bom  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  De- 
cember 13th,  180$.  Bemoved  to  ClarJu- 
field,  Ohio,  in  December,  1817,  with 
tiis  father,  Samuel  Husted,  who  built 
the  first  house  erected  in  Clarksdeld 
township.  He  was  married  to  Deborah 
Oray  December  15th,  1831.  He  was 
elected  Sheriff  of  Huron  County  in 
1841,  and  removed  to  Norwalk  in  Oc- 
tober to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office 
—was  re-elected  in  1843.  Was  elected 
Coanty  Treasurer  in  1847— re-elected 
in  1849.  Mr.  Husted  united  with  the 
Congregational  Church  before  he  was 
20,  and  remained  a  consistent  member 
op  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  w<is 
fL  zealous  Anti-Slavery  man,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Under- 
Oround  B.  B. 


MRS.  SABRA  JANE  WILCOX. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Jane  Wilcox  died  at 
Spear's  Corners,  Erie  County,  May  15, 
1881,  aged  62  years. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Spears,  Esq.,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Erie  County.  She  was  born 
on  the  farm  where  she  has  lived  all 
her  life.  She  was  an  industrious  wo- 
man, a  faithful  wife  and  mother,  and 
«Ter  ready  as  a  neighbor  in  sickness 
and  trial. 


HBS.  ESTHEB  WILCOXSON. 

She  was  a  native  of  Wilton,  Conn., 
mud  came  to  Milan  in  1825,  where  she 
hms  since  lived.  Her  husband  died  in 
1847.  She  was  confirmed  in  the  Epis- 
copal Chuich  in  early  life,  and  in  1842 
anited  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
4»f  Milan.  Like  many  of  the  early  set- 
tlers she  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 


sick  and  afflicted  and  always  helped 
in  time  of  need.  Her  death  occurred 
Friday,  November  I8th,  1881,  aged  80 
years. 


MBS.  HABBIET  BUBT. 

She  was  a  natiVe  of  Connecticut 
and  bom  December  19th,  1796. .  While 
quite  young  she  came  to  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  soon  after  to  Milan.  In  1822 
she  was  married  to  Bichard  Burt,  and 
spent  nearly  all  the  remainder  cf  her 
life  in  Milan.  She  died  at  the  home 
of  her  son  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Tueb- 
day,  November  29th,  1881,  in  her 
eighty-fifth  year. 


MABY  A.  CHAPIN. 

Mary  A.  Chapin,  Berlin,  Ohio,  died 
February  8d,  1882,  aged  76  years. 


SALLY  HINE. 

Sally  Hine,  Berlin,  Ohio,  died 
March  21st,  1881,  aged  8S  years.  One 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Berlin. 


VOLNEY  BEVERSTOCK 
He  was  born  at  Butland,  Vermont, 
February  4th,  1808,  and  came  to  Mon- 
roeville,  Huron  County,  and  settled 
there  in  the  year  1829.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel Beed,  in  the  year  1882,  and  com- 
menced farming  in  the  year  1835,  on  a 
farm  between  Milan  and  Monroeville, 
where  he  was  very  successful,  and  in 
the  year  1867,  owing  to  failing  health, 
he  retired  from  farming  and  moved  to 
Milan,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
He  had  formed  a  large  acquaintance, 
which  had  ripened  into  friendship 
during  his  long  residence  here.  He 
died  on  Friday,  September  dOth,  1881, 
in  Milan,  Ohio,  aged  73  years. 


CABLOS  COLTON. 

Mr.  Carlos  Colton  died  at  Milan, 
Ohio,  December  2d,  1878,  aged  73  years. 

Mr.  Colton  was  born  at  Manlius,  N. 
Y.,  in  1805.  He  came  to  Michigan  in 
1832,  and  the  same  year  removed  to 
Milan.  He  was  a  prominent  business 
man,  in  the  earlier  and  very  prosper- 
ous days  of  Milan.  He  was  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  highly  respected. 
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ALVIN  T.  BARTOW. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Scipio, 
N.  Y.,  in  1796.  In  early  life  he  re- 
moved to  Vermillion,  Ohio,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  came  to  Milan,  O. 
He  was  married  to  Harriet  Clark  in 
1824.  Among  the  early  sailors  of 
Lake  Erie,  he  had  charge  of  a  vessel 
trading  between  Buffalo  and  Huron; 
afterwards  engaged  in  farming  and 
other  pursuits.  Mr.  Bartow  was  one 
of  the  good  citizens  of  Milan,  and  a 
humble  and  conscientious  man.  After 
his  wife's  decease  in  1876,  he  made  his 
home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Gardiner,  of  Grove,  Ohio,  where  he 
died  in  1878,  aged  83  years. 


MRS.  ABIA  J.  HARRIS. 

Mrs.  Abia  J.  Harris  died  At  Hasting, 
Minnesota,  February  I5th,  1880.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Dr.  Harris,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Milan,  Ohio. 


HARRY  CHASE. 

Harry  Chase  died  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
March  9th,  1879,  aged  74.  Mr.  Chase 
was  one  of  the  prominent  business 
men  of  Milan  in  its  early  history.  A 
man  of  integrity,  benevolence  and 
piety. 


JACOB  STEVENS. 

He  was  a  native  of  New  York  and 
came  to  Ohio  in  1819.  His  home  was 
at  Bloomingville,  Erie  County ;  after- 
wards he  removed  to  Lyme*  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Merry  in  1826, 
and  in  1871  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding. 

Mr.  S.  moved  to  Milan  in  1868, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Au- 
gust 11th,  1880,  aged  86  years. 

He  was  an  honest  man,  conscientious 
and  true,  and  highly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 


LEWIS  KEELER. 

Lewis  Keeler  was  born  June  1st 
1794,  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

January  24th,  1816,  he  started  for 
Ohio  as  teamster  for  D.  Gibbs  and  H. 
Lock  wood ;  arrived  in  April. 


In  the  winter  of  1821,  he  returned 
to  Connecticut  and  June  24th  was 
married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Stephens, 
and  soon  after  came  back  to  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  where  he  afterward  resided.  In 
1826  he  and  his  wife  were  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Chase  and  continued  worthy 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  un- 
till  death. 

Of  their  eleven  children,  five  are 
living.    His  wife  died  in  1S68. 

May,  1871,  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Soles  of  Milan.  He  died  June  lOth, 
1878,  aged  84  years  and  10  days. 

*'A  shock  of  com  fully  ripe,  gather- 
ed into  the  gamer  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Harvest." 

Mr.  Keeler  was  for  years  a  member 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society, 
and  his  face  is  missed  in  our  meetings. 


GILBERT  WOOD. 

Gilbert  Wood,  one  of   the  Huron 
County  pioneers,  died  at  his  residence 
in  New  London  township,  May  29tb» 
1877,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age ;  be 
was    bom   at    South   East,  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.,  February  4th,  1801.  He 
came   to    Ohio,  along    with  Samuel 
Smith  and  family,  in  September,  1832; 
he  settled  first  on  what  is  now  known 
as    Golding    Corners,  in    Fitchrille 
township,  near  Peter  Head's.    On  the 
22d  day  of  October,  1882  he  purchased 
of  Lane  and  Lattimer,  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  160  acres  of  land,  in  New  Lon- 
don township  on  the  Fitchville  road 
about  one  mile  west  from  where  the 
village  now  is,  and  moved  upon  it  as 
soon  as  a  log  house  could  be  built.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Reynolds,  and  who  also  was  a  native 
of  South  East,  and  six  children  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  only  ten  years 
old,  composed  his  family  at  the  time. 
No  roads  had  then  been  laid  out  in 
that  vicinity,  and  his  house  was  the 
f  arUiest  in  the  woods  of  any  of  those 
who    had    settled   thereabouts.    Mr. 
Charles  Brundage,  then  living  on  the 
south  end  of  the  farm  now  owned  by 
C.  E.  Berry,  on  the  present  line  of  the 
C,  C.  C.  &  I.  Ry.,  where  a  small  orch- 
ard, which  he  planted  now  stands,  was 
the  nearest  neighbor.    Wolves  were 
then  sometimes  seen  and  their  howl* 
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ing  WAS  frequently  heard  at  night  in 
that  vicinity.  Mrs.  Wood  died  March 
Mh,  1862,  aged  52  years.  Mr.  Wood's 
farm  was  covered  with  heavy  timber 
and  with  the  exception  of  five  acres, 
he  chopped,  cleared  and  fenced  it  all 
tiimself,  and  besides  worked  out  often 
to  provide  means  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  family.  In  an  early  day, 
liefore  the  railways  were  built,  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  home  in  New 
York,  three  times,  traveling  the  entire 
distance  on  foot.  By  economy  he  had 
saved  a  small  competence,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  spend  his  latter  days 
in  quiet  such  as  by  his  early  hardships 
and  industry  he  had  earned,  and 
through  life  he  was  much  respected 
by  all.  His  children,  all  of  whom  sur- 
vive him,  are  Gilbert,  Willis,  William 
and  Jeddediah  Wood,  and  Coroline 
Lanfng,  and  Eliza  Golding,  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Gilbert, 
who  resides  in  Fulton  County,  Ohio, 
are  now  esteemed  citizens  of  the  vicin- 
ity where  they  were  reared. 


HENRY  BUCKINGHAM. 

Having  been  requested  to  prepare 
for  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Associa- 
tion a  sketch  of  Henry  Buckingham, 
lather  of  my  husband,  who  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  history  of  Nor- 
walk  and  Huron  County  for  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  preceding  his  death, 
(1B45)  I  comply  with  pleasure  and  on- 
ly regret  not  being  better  able  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  and  character 
of  one,  who  during  the  intimate  asso- 
ciations of  many  years  seemed  to  me 
to  have  in  the  highest  degree  the  qual- 
ities of  dignified  manhood ;  for  Henry 
Buckingham  was  true  in  all  that 
makes  the  chivalrous  gentleman,  the 

Sonest  man,  the  patriotic  citizen  and 
lie  earnest  Christian.  He  was  a  lead- 
er in  all  good  works  and  in  advance 
of  his  time  as  a  reformer,  for  he  advo- 
cated'and  practiced  temperance  when 
the  world  did  not  look  upon  that  cause 
as  it  does  to-day,  and  he  abhorred  and 
opposed  slavery  when  the  name  ''abo- 
litionist" brought  reproach. 

Henry  Buckingham,  son  of  Thomas 
Buckingham  and  Triphena  Hibbard, 
was   t>om    in  Lebanon,  Connecticut 


January  Idth,  1770,  being  the  eldest  of 
a  family  of  ten  children.  The  late 
John  Buckingham  Esq.,  of  Clyde,  was 
a  younger  brother,  and  a  daughter  of 
one  of  his  sisters  is  now  wife  of  Gen. 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  about  18  years  of  age 
he  became  a  salesman  in  the  mercan- 
tile house  of  George  W.  Jones«  Esq., 
one  ef  the  leading  business. men  of 
New  London,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
that  State.  This  period  proved  a  most 
important  one  in  his  life.  Possessing 
a  strong  desire  for  education,  but  hav- 
ing been  deprived  of  earlier  advanta- 
ges, he  availed  himself  of  the  fine 
library  kindly  offered  by  his  employer, 
and  bein^  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things,  acquired  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation that  fitted  him  better  for  his 
life's  work  than  the  conning  of  lore 
found  only  within  the  walls  of  school 
house  and  colleges.  He  was  well 
read  in  history  and  general  literature; 

Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he 
became  a  merchant  on  his  own  ac- 
count in  New  London,  which  pursuit 
he  followed  for  several  years. 

In  1803  occurred  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Harriet  Talcott,  who  was  born  in 
Chatham,  Connecticut.  She  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
ed families  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Glas- 
tonburg,  Conn.,  on  a  historical  spot 
known  as  the  "Talcott  Place,"  built  in 
the  l7th  century.  Miss  Talcott  was  a 
lineal  descendent  of  William  Brad- 
ford, who  come  over  in  the  May  Flow- 
er, and  first  Colonial  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. Her  death  occurred  in  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  in  1839. 

Closing  out  his  business  in  1804,  Mr. 
B.  reoQoved  to  Kingston,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  several  enterprises,  princi- 
pally merchandising,  taking  some  in- 
terest in  milling  and  farming,  with 
varying  success. 

Hearing  favorable  accounts  of  the 
"Fire  Lands"  on  the  Western  Reserve 
of  the  the  then  "far  West,"  Ohio,  from 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  remov- 
ed there,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  home 
in  those  •'western  wilds"  and  moved 
thither  in  1821.  stopping  first  at  Zanes- 
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ville,  where  be  remained  one  year. 
The  journey  was  made  by  private  con- 
veyanee,  occupying  many  weeks,  and 
camping  when  the  long  intervals  be- 
tween settlements  failed  to  afford 
comfortable  accommodations.  Many 
incidents  of  this  journey,  its  dangers 
and  trials  are  still  treasured  by  the 
family  as  a  part  of  its  history. 

In  1822  Mr.  Buckingham  arrived 
with  his  family  at  Norwalk.  The  lo- 
cation and  surroundings  made  so 
favorable  an  impression  that  he  decid- 
ed upon  this  as  his  permanent  resi- 
dence. He  first  lived  where  the  Court 
House  now  stands,  in  a  house  owned 
by  Moses  Kimball,  Esq.  He  removed 
soon  to  the  house  west  of  the  High 
school  building  on  Main  street,  still 
known  as  the  "Marshall  House,"  built 
by  Ichabod  Marshall,  which  was  joint- 
ly occupied  by  himself  and  Thaddeus 
B.  Sturges. 

Purchasing  a  block  west  of  the 
place  owned  by  Judge  Ebenezer  Lane, 
he  built  a  comfortable  house  which  he 
occupied  until  his  decease.  Early  set- 
tlers in  Norwslk  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member the  deep  well  of  pure,  cold 
water  from  which  the  students  of  the 
old  Norwalk  Academy  and  Seminary 
loved  to  quench  their  thirst.  A  dipper 
was  always  handy  for  the  thirsty  vis- 
itor. Apropos  of  this — when  President 
Hayes  visited  the  Pacific  coast  two 
years  since,  he  told  a  grand-daughter 
of  Mr.  Buckingham  that  he  had  drank 
water  from  the  old  well  many  a  time 
while  a  student  in  Norwalk ;  the  re- 
membrance forming  a  pleasant  remin- 
iscence. The  old  home  is,  I  am  told, 
soon  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral.  Mr.  Buckingham  own- 
ed a  tract  of  land  also  that  extended 
from  Main,  back  to  Milan  street. 

In  1827  he  became  associated  with 
the  late  John  P.  McArdlein  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Norwalk  Reporter^  Mr.  M. 
owning  the  press  and  type,  Mr.  B.  as- 
suming editorial  management,  which 
afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
son,  George  T.  Buckingham.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Village  Council 
the  first  year  that  Norwalk  became  an 
Incorporated  Village.  By  appointment 
and  election  he  filled  the  office  of 
County  Treasurer  for  seven  consecu- 


tive years,  retiring  from  the  posiUon 
with  a  name  for  unquestioned  hon*' 
esty  and  spotless  integrity. 

In  1829  he  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  establishment  of  a  stock  company 
known  as  the  "Norwalk  Manufactur- 
ing Company,*'.for  the  manufacture  of 
flour,  paper,  etc.,  which  was  located 
on  Medina  street,  directly  east  of  the 
old  Watrons  place.  The  incorporatora 
were  Henry  Buckingham,  Piatt  Bene- 
dict, Ichabod  Marshall,  Benjamin  Car* 
men,  William  Boalt,  David  Gibbs,. 
Timothy  Baker,  and  other  prominent 
citizens.  It  was  the  first  enterprise  of 
the  kind  established  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  and  owing  to  many  causes,, 
proved  a  financial  failure.  All  but 
the  first  three  named  withdrew  from 
the  company  soon  after  its  incorpora- 
tion, but  Mr,  B.  remained  its  agent 
and  Secretary  through  the  ten  years  of 
its  existence.  The  factory  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  one  Sunday  morning  in 
1830,  the  origin  of  which  was  un- 
known. 

Among  the  family  papers  is  a  com- 
mission appointing  Henry  Bucking- 
ham "First  Lieutenant  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  militia  company  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  term 
of  four  years,"  containing  the  quaint 
clause,  (as  a  saving  one  probably),  if 
you  shall  so  long  behave  yourself 
well."  It  bears  the  signature  of  Thoa. 
McKean,  Governor. 

While  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  raised  a  company  called  the  ''King- 
ston Volunteers,*'  which  did  active 
service  in  the  war  of  1812.  Among 
the  number  was  the  celebrated  James 
Bird,  who  was  shot  for  desertion — 
mitigating  circumstances  secured  him 
a  reprieve,  which  arrived  too  late  to 
save  his  life—his  heroism  has  been 
commemorated  in  song  and  prose. 

He  was  an  ardent  rree  Mason  and 
belonged  to  the  Boyal  Ajxsh  Chapter. 
In  disposition  he  was  most  kindly; 
none  of  his  family  ever  remember  of 
him  a  cross  or  unkind  word.  He  was 
particularly  kind  towards  little  child- 
ren, probably  in  remembrance  of  bis 
own  young  days,  which  were  deprived 
of  the  joys  of  childhood  by  the  stern 
discipline  of  a  father  whose  puritani- 
cal training,  however  conscientious  it 
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Qiifbt  have  been,  made  remembrance 
of  youthful  daye  unhappy. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  reliffious 
convictions,  and  in  his  early  mannood 
became  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Kingston,  then  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hoyt» 
who  waa  afterwards  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Cherokees.  He  clung  to  the 
tenets  of  that  faith  through  life.  As 
an  example  of  his  conscientiousness — 
he  received  baptism  by  immersion,  to 
^'render  assurance  doubly  sure."  The 
fire  upon  the  family  altar  was  never 
suffered  to  go  out,  and  no  pressure 
from  business  or  pleasure,  however 
great,  prevented  his  calling  the  entire 
household  together  for  &mily  wor- 
ship, in  the  morning,  desiring  as  he 
expressed  it,  *'to  give  a  portion  of  the 
best  part  of  the  day  to  his  Maker." 

In  measures  of  reform  he  was  ever 
fint  and  foremost — in  temperance,  by 
banishing  from  his  store  the  custom 
of  "Hareating"  so  universally  practiced. 
1  have  reason  to  believe  him  to  have 
been  the  first  radical  anti-slavery  ad- 
vocate in  Huron  County,  who  dared 
openly  express  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  great  evil.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man  in  every  relation  of  life,  a 
friend  of  education,  and  liberal  to  a 
fault.  His  home  was  one  of  open  hos- 
pitality where  all  were  received  cor- 
dially and  made  welcome— particular- 
ly ministers,  whether  friends  or  strang- 
ers. It  was  notable  of  him  that  he 
could  be  deceived  by  any  one  "wear- 
ing the  cloak  of  religion.**  So  guilo- 
les8  was  his  nature  that  he  often  suf- 
fered financial  losses  by  trusUng  too 
implicitly  to  others. 

In  politics  he  was  an  old  time  Whig, 
always  voting  with  that  party,  al- 
though taking  no  active  interest  in 
tbe  political  issues  of  the  day.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  of  medium 
height,  well  built,  with  mild  blue  eyes, 
wearing  a  pleasant  expression— in 
manner  always  affable  and  courteous. 

In  his  sixty-third  year  he  received  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  its  effects,  although  his  last 
illness  took  the  form  of  apoplexy,  from 
whkh  he  died  April  8d,  1846,  aged  fid 


two  Burvived--<3eorge  T.  and  Fanny 
B.  The  former  married  Levina  Linda- 
ley,  of  Bidgefield,  in  1829.  Of  their 
four  children,  Henry  resides  in  Con- 
cordia, Kansas,  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Clarke, 
(Harriet  Buckingham)  in  Portland. 
Oregon ;  Allen  L.,  the  second  son,  and 
the  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  8. 
Woodworth,  (Sarah  Buckingham)  are 
residents  of  Salem,  Oregon. 

The  daughter,  Fanny  B.,  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Jonas  B.  Benedict, 
of  Norwalk,  in  1820.  Of  four  child- 
ren only  two  were  spared— Dr.  David 
D.  Benedict,  a  citizen  of  Norwalk,  and 
Fanny  B.,  deceased,  wife  of  Mr.  Jj.  H. 
Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

LSYZNA  LiNDSLST  BUCKINOKAH, 

Salem,  Oregon. 
May  11th,  1882. 


pf  a  family  of  eight  children  only 


REV.  £FHRAIM  PUND£»60N. 

l¥nm  Uk«  CleYeland  PUin  Dealer,  Julj  14, 1881;] 

The  Bev.  Ephraim  Punderson,  well 
known  in  this  city  as  a  venerahle  cler- 
gyman of  the  Episcopal  Church,  died 
yesterday  morning  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-nine years.  Mr.  Punderson  was 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable families  belonging  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.  His 
great  grand-father  was  the  Bev.  Eb- 
enezer  Punderson,  who  with  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Seabury,  first  bishop  of  Connecti- 
cut, declariod  for  Episcopacy  in  1784, 
at  a  time  when  both  were  Congrega- 
tional ministers  in  the  same  town; 
and  both  subsequently  sailed  to  Eng- 
land for  valid  Episcopal  orders  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the 
sacrament.  The  Society  in  England 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
then  appointed  Mr.  Punderson  to  a 
missionary  field  in  Connecticut.  And 
from  him  has  descended  a  long  line  of 
faithful  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  among  whom  was  the  mark- 
ed man  so  well  known  in  our  streets 
for  his  peculiarities  and  eccentricities 
and  who  has  just  gone  to  his  rest 

The  Bev.  Ephraim  Punderson  was 
a  graduate  of  Union  College,  New 
York,  then  of  the  General  Episcopal 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  ordaip- 
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ed  both  deacon  and  priest  by  the  late 
Bishop  Hobart. 

In  1834  he  came  to  Ohio  to  take 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Norwalk  and  to  act  as  a  missionary  in 
all  that  region,  where  he  labored  with 
success.  He  next  came  to  Cleveland  and 
in  1852  or  1853  he  established  the  first 
day  and  boarding  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  for  college,  in  which 
field  he  was  eminently  useful  and  suc- 
cessful until  age  and  infirmity  com- 
pelled him  to  retire. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  he  was  a 
good  man  and  true;  and  we  now*  re- 
joice that  "he  has  been  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  the  flesh  and  is  in  joy 
and  felicity,"  "where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest" 

"Safe  In  the  haven  where  each  Sidnt  would  be; 

How  wilt  thou  smile  upon  life's  strugvles* 
And  bless  thy  Ood  for  perils  that  attest 

This  world  was  not  thy  home— thy  plaoe  of  rest.' 


PARDON  WILSON. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  and 
worthy  gentleman,  so  long  a  citizen 
of  this  place,  occurred  in  Cleveland, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1870.  Thus 
another  link  is  broken  that  binds  us 
to  the  receding  past;  another  land- 
mark by  which  we  note  the  progress 
of  our  country's  history  is  thus  re- 
moved.— But  among  the  treasures  that 
are  being  gathered  up  to  commemor- 
ate the  events  of  life  among  the  early 
pioneers,  the  brief  story  of  this  good 
man's  life  should  certainly  be  found. 
Pardon  Wilson  was  born  in  Colerain, 
Massachusetts,  in  1790.  When  still  a 
young  man  he  removed  to  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  some  five  years  af- 
ter he  walked  all  the  way  out  to  Ohio, 
arriving  first  at  Huron  and  soon  after 
going  to  Sandusky  County,  not  far 
from  Fremont,  then  called  Lower 
Sandusky.  In  1818,  his  parents,  with 
a  large  family  of  children,  came  on 
from  Massachusetts*  and  together  they 
settled  upon  a  tract  of  government 
land  and  began  the  hard  work  of 
clearing  and  farming.  But  the  next 
year  a  most  fatal  sickness  broke  out 
in  the  settlement.  As  a  result  of  that 
epidemic,  fourteen  of  the  Wilson  fam- 


ily died  within  the  short  space  of  tae 
or  two  months.  In  1819,  Thomas  C. 
Wilson,  another  brother,  witn  his  wife, 
came  from  the  east  to  Huron,  settling 
upon  and  working  the  farm  of  Philo 
Adains.  In  1822,  he  died,  leaving  a 
wife  and  two  children,  and  in  1823, 
Pardon  married  the  widow  and  they 
settled  in  Bronson  township,  on  the 
farm  of  Sylvester  Brownell.  After 
that,  Mr.  Wilson  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  milling,  first  in  Peru  with 
Ezra  Smith,  and  then  in  Greenfield  at 
a  place  called  Lodi.  In  1842,  he  i<e- 
moved  with  his  family  to  Bronson 
township,  having  purchased  the  well 
known  farm  settled  by  John  D.  Hos- 
kins.  Here  he  remained  over  twenty 
years.— Becoming  infirm  by  age,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  farm  and 
came  to  Norwalk.  He  lived  here  some 
three  years  and  then  followed  his 
family,  all  of  whom  had  settled  in 
Cleveland. 

The  deceased  was  remarkable  for 
his  industry  and  honesty.  In  early 
life  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
honored  and  much  trusted  member  of 
that  religious  body ;  and  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  remained  true  to  the  faith 
he  early  espoused,  and  died  in  the  full 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

The  surviving  children  of  Pardon 
Wilson  are  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith,  wife  of 
G.  T.  Smith,  Esq. ;  Dr.  N.  B.  Wilson 
and  Fanny  B.  Gay,  wife  of  James  Gay 
of  Cleveland,  and  Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


MRS.  ESTHER  WILBUR. 

Mrs.  Esther  Wilbur  was  bom  in 
East  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  18th  of 
February,  1792,  and  died  in  Peru,  Hu- 
ron County,  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  E.  Minges,  the  21st  of  Au- 
gust, 1878,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age* 
Her  maiden  name  was  Labare.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Joseph  Labare,  who 
for  many  years  in  early  times  was 
favorably  known  as  the  most  efficient 
and  often  consulted  magistrate  in  the 
western  part  of  the  County. 

Mrs.  Wilbur's  father  came  to  this 
country  from  France,  a  lad  of  15  years 
on  boa^  a  British  man-of-war.    Ilis 
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cariosity  while  the  ship  lay  in  a 
French  port  led  him  to  visit  it,  and 
before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  was  on 
bis  way  across  the  Atlantic  an  en- 
forced seaman.  While  the  ship  lay  in 
Boston  a  kind-hearted  stranger  learn- 
ed the  facts  in  his  case  and  planned  his 
escape.  There  are  now  a  great  num- 
b<Br  of  the  descendents  of  this  French 
boy  in  several  of  the  States,  many  of 
whom  are  distinguished  for  their  ac- 
tivity and  influence. 

Mrs.  W.  was  married  to  Nathan 
Wilbur  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  January,  26th, 
1817,  and  came  with  her  husband  to 
Ohio  and  settled  in  Sherman  township 
in  1827.  She  had  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, a  resolute  will  and  an  energetic 
nature,  all  of  which  were  brought  in- 
to constant  activity  in  helping  to  sub- 
due her  wild  home  to  the  comforts  of 
civilization.  Actually  a  leader  in  her 
circle,  no  tea-party,  quilting  or  social 
gathering  was  considered  complete  in 
ber  absence.  No  question  of  local 
concern  settled  until  her  opinion  had 
been  consulted.  Her  adventures  in 
fording  swollen  streams  and  travers- 
ing the  wilderness  around  her,  are  ev- 
idences of  her  resolute  disposition. 

It  is  related  of  her  that  after  the 
fall  of  a  heavy  snow,  she  and  her 
husband,  with  two  or  three  neighbors, 
decided  to  take  a  sleigh-ride.  The 
horses  were  hitched  to  an  ox  sled, 
with  loose  boards  for  seats,  and  the 
party  were  proceeding  in  great  glee, 
and  while  going  through  a  valley, 
Mrs.  W.  rolled  off,  while  her  husband 
was  so  intent  on  showing  the  speed  of 
his  spirited  team  and  the  others  in 
holding  on,  they  didn't  miss  her  until 
about  the  time  they  reached  their  des- 
tination. She  was  the  mother  of  six 
children,  four  of  whom  survive  her. 
She  was  converted  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  1829,  and  for 
fifty  years  maintained  an  exemplary 
Christian  character. 


SALLY  MARVIN  KEELER. 

Sally  Marvin  Keeler,  wife  of  Eri 
Keeler,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah 
Marvin,  was  bom  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
March  8th,  1799,  died  at  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  May  I7th,  1878. 


In  1818  she  removed  with  her  fath- 
er's family  from  Connecticut  to  the 
then  far  Wat,  No  iron  bands  then 
united  the  East  and  West,  and  formed 
a  mighty  thoroughfare  for  travel. 
Their  wagons  afforded  them  convey- 
ance by  day,  and  lodging  by  night. 

Fording  streams,  climbing  moun-r 
tains,  through  forests,  they  pushed 
their  way;  and  after  six  weeks  of 
travel,  reached  their  destination  in 
Richland  County,  Ohio,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Mansfield.  They  found  no 
comfortable  home  in  which  to  rest 
themselves,  but  were  obliged  to  chop 
down  trees  and  erect  their  own  man- 
sion with  logs;  but  brave  hearts,  and 
strong,  willing  arms  can  accomplish 
much,  and  soon  they  began  to  see  the 
forest  disappear  before  them,  and 
fruitful  fields  and  lovely  orchards  re- 
warded their  toll,  and  they  ceased  to 
long  for  the  old  home.  Isaac  Marvin 
died  in  1850,  and  his  wife  in  1858,  aged 
respectively  76  and  85  years,  and  were 
laid  to  rest  in  a  consecrated  plat  on 
their  own  farm  and  within  sight  of 
their  dwelling. 

In  July,  1821,  Sally  was  married  to 
Eri  Keeler,  and  went  with  him  to  Mi- 
lan. In  1828,  they  moved  to  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  and  this  place  was  thereafter 
their  home.  In  1828,  February  20th, 
they  moved  into  their  own  new  house 
on  the  north  half  of  lot  No.  1,  Me- 
chanic street,  (now  Whittlesey  Ave.) 
and  remained  there  until  1860,  when 
they  again  removed  to  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  father,  1  mile  east  of  the 
Court  House.  During  all  the  early 
years  of  Norwalk,  Mrs.  Keeler  was 
foremost  in  all  works  of  benevolence, 
and  was  often  found  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  relieving  their  suffering,  nurs- 
ing them  back  to  health  and  strength 
if  possible,  or,  when  death  conquered* 
closing  the  sightless  eyes  and  prepar- 
ing the  body  for  the  grave.  Her  strong 
will  and  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  made 
her  ever  efficient  and  welcome,  and  in 
many  hearts  she  was  honored  with  al- 
most filial  love. 

Of  the  six  children  who  attained 
manhood's  years,  the  youngest  son, 
Clarence,  was  sacrificed  to  the  rebell- 
ion, and  died  in  Morefleld,  Ya.,  June 
7th,  1862,  aged  18  years.    The  other 
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fiWstni  live  and  were  all  present  at 
her  burial.  She  was  a  member  of  St. 
Paurs  Episcopal  Church  until  1898, 
W)ieki  she  united  with  the  Baptist 
Churchy  and  remained  a  worthy  mem- 
ber, until  death.  In  1868  she  was 
stricken  down  with  paralysis,  and  al- 
though she  recovered  fully  her  mind 
and  speech,  the  whole  right  side  of  her 
body  remained  perfectly  helpless. 

X  et  through  it  all  her  earnest  faith 
boriB  her  up,  and  happy,cheerful  hours 
were  enjoyed  by  her,  and  all  who  visi- 
tod  her.  Her  left  hand  labored  to 
atone  for  the  helplessness  of  its  afflict- 
ed mate,  and  skillfully  wove  memen- 
toes of  love  to  be  treasured  "when  I 
am  gone.**  In  January,  gangrene  at- 
tacked her  right  foot  and  her  body 
was  racked  with  keenest  pain,  till 
death  came  to  her  relief.  Slowly  and 
steadily  her  strong  constitution  yield- 
ed, but  her  mind  still  remained  clear, 
and  she  spoke  words  of  hope  and 
cheer  to  her  weeping,  sorrowing  fami- 
ly, bidding  them  meet  her,  "in  that 
bright  laud.**  She  spoke  lovingly  of 
those  gone  before,  and  said,  "the  oth- 
ers will  come  to  us.**  After  the  last 
"good-bye*'  had  been  uttered,  her  lips 
moved,  and  listening  ears  caught  the 
one  word,  "glory.**  A  long  breath,  a 
gasp,  and  the  soul  was  gone. 

Beside  "her  babies*'  her  body  rests, 
as  she  chose  it  should,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery.  She  drained  the  last  drop 
from  the  cup,  God  gave  her.  Eternity 
is  her  reward. 

Her  husband  survives  her,  and  June 
5th,  1882,  is  83  years  old4 

M. 


MAS.  FANNY  FOSTER. 

Died  in  Norwalk,  at  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  Ansel  Baker,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1871^,  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster,  aged 
89  years. 

Mrs.  Foster  was  bom  at  Barnard, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  November 
7th.  1790.  She  remembered  many  in- 
cidents of  her  early  years,  which  oc- 
curred in  her  father's  family  as  tav- 
ern keepers  at  a  place  where  many  of 
the  public  men  of  that  day  were  in 
the  habit  of  stopping.  Many  a  Gov- 
ernor aind  Congressman's  bed  has  had 


the  chill  talran  from  the  linen  sheets 
by  the  deceased'  warming-pan.  She 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  self-reliance,  which  marked  her 
whole  life.  She  did  her  own  thinking 
and  expressed  herself  in  her  own  pe- 
culiar manner.  She  was  married  to 
Moses  Foster  in  l8Sd,  and  with  him 
moved  into  Peru,  Huron  County,  in 
18S2.  Three  years  after  Mr.  Foster 
died,  leaving  her  with  two  children  to 
care  for  on  a  small  farm  adjoining 
Maxville.  For  32  years  she  remained 
upon  the  place,  much  of  the  time  en- 
tirely by  herself,  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  her  household  and  domestic 
circle,  amidst  which  she  found  time  to 
inform  herself  upon  events  of  public 
importance.  She  as  carefully  read  and 
Died  away  the  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dents as  they  emanated  from  the  Na- 
tional Capitol,  as  she  would  her  last 
will  and  testament. 

The  last  15  years  of  Mrs.  Foster's 
life  was  spent  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ansel  Baker,  (on  account  of  a  severe 
accident  from  a  fall.)  For  a  year  be- 
fore her  death,  she  was  nearly  help- 
less ;  never  complaining  of  the  ills  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  or  distrust- 
ing the  mercy  of  her  Heavenly  Master. 

As  one  by  one  these  ancient  land 
marks  of  our  social  fabric  quietly  sink 
down  and  are  carefully  laid  away  for 
their  long  repose,  it  is  a  question  of 
some  solicitude,  who  are  to  occupy  the 
places  they  have  so  worthily  filled? 
It  is  our  duty,  at  least,  to  keep  their 
memory  green  as  long  as  may  be. 

C.  W. 


CALVIN  O.  CHAFFEE. 

Calvin  0.  Chaffee  was  bom  April 
llth,  1811,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  experienced  religion  in  1827, 
joined  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1828.  Mar- 
ried Miss  Tommason  Davis,  March 
19th,  1838.  With  his  wife,  moved  to 
Hartland,  Huron  County,  1826.  Set- 
tled on  the  farm  on  which  he  died 
January  12th,  1877.  He  was  class  lead- 
er in  the  Church  of  his  choice  for 
many  vears.  He  was  a  warm  frtend 
of  Sabbath  Schools.  Was  the  first  Su- 
perintendent of  the^  first  Sabbath 
School  in  Hartland.  Proverbially  kind 
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in  sickness  or  death  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  day  before  his  death  he 
said,  ''I  shi^  soon  be  home  where  I 
shall  be  free  from  this  pein."  He  left 
a  widow  and  six  children  to  mourn 
iheloss. 


DANIEL  ALBERT  BAKER. 

[From  The  Nonralk  GhTAnlola,  Manh  28,  isaa.] 

Daniel  Albert  Baker  was  bom  near 
Korwich,  Conn,,  September  6th,  1811. 
He  came  to  Korwalk»  0.,  in  the  winter 
of  1820,  driving  the  entire  distance  in 
a  sleigh,  accompanied  by  his  older 
brother,  Dr.  George  G.  Baker,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  a  short  time  after 
reaching  here.  He  was  18  years  of 
age,  full  of  vitality,  energy  and  ambi- 
tion. After  a  year  or  two  he  went  to 
Peru,  where  he  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  for  a  few  years,  re- 
moving from  thence  to  Monroeville. 
About  the  year  1840  he  was  elected 
County  Auditor  and  removed  to  Nor- 
walk,  where  he  soon  after  purchased 
Che  fiurm  upon  which  he  has  since  liv- 
ed, and  where  he  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
Bees,  on  Thursday  evening,  March 
16th,  1882,  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock, 
3ged  71  years,  6  months  and  10  days. 

Mr.  Baker  made  Huron  County  a 
most  excellent  Auditor,  and  after  10 
years  faithful  service  in  that  office,  he 
retired  to  his  farm  which  he  cultivat- 
ed until  1857,  when  he  went  into  the 
exchange  bank  of  Baker,  Krittredge 
^  Co.,  which  was  changed  in  1864,  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Norwalk, 
be  becoming  its  Assistant  Cashier  and 
Dr.  C^.  G.  Baker  its  President.  In 
1865  he  became  Cashier  of  the  Bank 
and  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
George  in  1877,  Daniel  A.  became  the 
President  of  the  Bank  which  position 
be  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  Charter 
Members  of  the  Korwalk  Division 
Sena  of  Temperance  and  has  been  a 
Caifhf ul  and  consistent  member  of  the 
order  for  85  years.  He  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
and  has  held  many  places  of  public 
trust  and  confidence.  As  a  citizen  he 
bas  alwasrs  been  highly  respected  and 
Mt  inteinrity  has  been  of  the  most 
aterling  quality.    His  character  as  a 


man  was  ever  above  reproach. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
businesB  associates  and  sadly  lament- 
ed by  an  affectionate  family,  consist- 
ing of  a  wife,  who  is  now  in  feeble 
health,  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  in 
their  majority.  Two  of  the  sons  an 
by  a  former  wife;  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  from  the  mother 
now  living.  Of  the  children,  Charles 
£.;  William  G.;  Daniel  A.  Jr.  and 
the  daughter  are  all  residents  of  Nor- 
walk.  George  G.  and  Fred,  are  resi- 
dents of  Akron,  in  which  city  they  are 
practicing  physicians  of  ability  and 
highly  respected. 

The  funeral  services  of  Mr.  Baker 
were  attended  by  a  very  large  con- 
course of  citizens  and  sympathizing 
friends,  on  Sunday  afternoon  March 
19th,  at  the  old  homestead  on  East 
Main  street.  The  Bev.  J.  D.  William- 
son  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  con- 
ducted the  services,  assistect  by  the 
Bev.  R.  B.  Balcom  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
copal Church.  They  were  solemn  and 
impressive  and  the  mourning  of 
friends  was  sincere  and  touching.  His 
remains  were  afterward  deposited  in 
the  receiving  vault  in  Woodlawn  Cem- 
etery, where  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  relatives  and  a  great  number 
of  friends.  His  casket  was  a  very  fine 
one,  ornamented,  with  nickle  and  gojd 
plate  and  the  flower  offerings  were 
rich  and  beautiful. 

An  excellrat  citizen  is  gone,  peace 
to  his  ashes. 


CALVIN  C.  PARSONS. 

Calvin  C.  Parsons  was  bom  in  the 
year  1806,  in  the  township  of  Stuben, 
Chenango  County,  New  York.  In 
April,  1888,  he  came  to  Ohio  and  stop- 
ped in  Peru.  Huron  County.  In  1833, 
was  married  to  Miss  Abigail  M.  Day. 
In  January,  1835,  he  with  tiis  wife 
moved  to  Hartland,  settled  on  the 
farm  where  he  died  March  6th,  1882. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Parsons,  Hart- 
land  lost  one  of  her  best  citizens.  He 
accumulated  a  fine  property.  He  left 
a  widow  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  no 
heirs. 
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Gonstitntion  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society. 


Abticlb  1.  This  Society  shall  be 
called  The  Firb  Lands  Historical 
80CIETT. 

Art.  2.  Its  objects  are  to  collect, 
preserve  and  publish  in  proper  form, 
historical  information,  and  especially 
the  facts  constituting  the  full  history 
of  the  Fire  Lands  and  ad jacent  parts 
of  Ohio;  to  obtain  and  preserve  an 
authentic  account  of  their  resources 
and  productions,  of  their  natural  and 
archsBological  relics,  curiosities  and 
antiquities,  and  other  scientific  and 
historical  collections* 

Abt.  3.  Its  oflScers  shall  be  a  Pres- 
ident, one  Vice  President  for  each 
county  in  the  Fire  Lands,  a  Gorres- 
I>onding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secre- 
tary, a'  Treasurer,  a  Biographer,  a 
Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Belies, 
and  a  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees 
composed  of  seven  members,  includ- 
ing the  President  and  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society  who  shall  also 
act  as  President  and  Secretary  of  said 
Board,  and  four  of  the  members  of 
which  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Art.  4.  The  said  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  hold  their  several 
offices  for  one  year  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified;  and 
vacancies  in  office  occurring  between 
the  Annual  Meetings  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 
The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
in  such  sum  and  with  sureties  as.  said 
Board  may  approve.  The  officers  shall 
perform  the  duties  which  usually  per- 
tain to  their  respective  offices. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Society  and  collect 
historical  material  for  it  within  their 
respective  Counties.  The  Board  of 
Directors  and  Trustees  shall  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  business  and 
property  of  the  Society,  and  shall  also 
act  as  a  Publishing  Committee. 
Art.  5.    The  office,  records  and  col- 


lections of  the  Society  shall  be  kept  at 
the  City  of  Norwalk,  where  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Society 'shall  be 
held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June, 
unless  for  any  year  it  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Trustees;  and  Quarterly  or  Special 
Meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  held 
at  such  times  and  places  as  said  Board 
may  direct. 

Art.  6.  Any  person  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  by  signing  its 
Constitution  and  paying  into  its 
Treasury  as  an  Annual  Member,  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  yearly  in  advance, 
or,  aft  a  Life  Member,  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  in  advance.  AH  members  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  copy  each  of  all 
new  publications  of  the  Society  issued 
during  the  first  year  of  their  member- 
ship, and  by  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional five,  making  it  ten  dollars,  in 
advance,  a  Life  Member  will  also  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  numbers  of 
The  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  published 
since  September,  1861,  and  at  the  time 
of  such  payment  owned  and  for  sale 
by  the  Society,  and  of  all  its  future 
publications.  Honorary  Members  of 
it  may  be  elected  by  vote  of  the  Society. 

Art.  7.  Qne-half  of  all  payments 
for  membership,  and  all  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  publications  of 
the  Society,  not  so  included  in  mem- 
berships, shall  be  set  apart  to  sustain 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  and 
together  with  all  funds  contributed 
for  such  purpose,  shall  be  used  for 
that  purpose  only,  and  shall  be  known 
as  The  Catharine  Gallup  Publication 
Fund,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 

Art.  8.  This  Constitution  may  be 
altered  or  amended  at  any  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  voting; 
provided  that  no  amendment  shall  be 
•considered,  unless  it  shall  have  been 
presented  in  writing  at  the  next  pre- 
vious Annual  or  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  the  Society. 
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PREFACE. 


New  neries,  volume  I,  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Pioneer  was  issued  by  the 
Society  in  June,  1882.  It  was  then 
hoped  and  expected  that  a  volume 
^'ould  thereafter  be  published  an- 
iiuallv;  but  for  causes  not  necessa- 
ry  here  to  mention,  the  year  1883 
ifc'as  permitted  to  pass  without  a  Vol- 
ume being  issued.  We  iiow,  how- 
<?ver,  take  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  friends  of  the  Societv  the  sec- 
ond  volume  of  the  new  series,  and 
sincerely  hope  the  way  may  be  open 
for  the  issuing  of  a  new  volume 
«*very  year,  or  of tener,  henceforth. 

There  have  now  been  published 
by  the  Society,  including  this  one, 
fifteen  volumes  of  "The  Firelands 
Pioneer."  The  first  and  Si^-ond 
volumes  were  published  in  quarterly 
magazines  of  four  numWrs  to  each 
volume,  after  which  the  volumes 
urere  each  issued  in  one  book. 

Volume  I,  Number  I,  wa«<  issued 
in  June,  1858.  Number  2  of  the 
9^aine  volume  was  issued  in  Novem- 
ber, 1 858.  No.  a  in  March,  1859 
and  No.  4  in  3Iav,  1S59. 

Volume    II.,   Number    I,  is  dated 


November,  1859,  Number  2,  March, 
1860,  Number  3,  September,  I860, 
and  Number    4,    September,'  1861. 

Volume  III.  was  issued  in  June, 
1862  ;  Volume  IV.,  June,  1863  ; 
Volume  v.,  June,  1864;  Volume 
VI.,  June,  1865 ;  Volume  VII. 
June,  1866  ;  Volume  VIII.,  June 
1867;  Volume  IX.,  June,  1868; 
Volume  X.,  June,  1870;  Volume 
XL,  October,  1874;  Volume  XII., 
September,  1876;  Volume  XIII., 
July,  1878,  and  New  Series,  Vol- 
I.,  June,  188i\  This  is,  therefore, 
*the  fifteenth  volume  and  the  twen- 
tieth book  published  by  the^Society. 

A   number  of  the   back   volumes 
are  now  on  hand  and  for  sale   by  C. 
E.    Newman,   the   Librarian    of  the 
Society.     Every   one  sold  augments 
the  fund  for  the  publication  of  new 
volumes.     It  is  desired  that  our  citi- 
zens take  a  deep  interest  in    the.  So- 
ciety, "the  objects  of   which    are  to 
collect  and  preserve  in  proper   form 
the  facts  constituting  a  full   history 
of   'the  Fire  Lands,'  also   to  obtain 
and  preserve  an  authentic  and    gen- 
eral statement  of  their  resuurcfs  and 
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products  of  all  kinds." 

These  publications  form  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  interesting  his- 
torical facts,  that  were  it  not  for 
this  Society  would  be  forgotten  and 
lost  beyond  recovery,  or  only  at- 
tainable as  traditions. 

It  is  desirable  to  publish  brief  bi- 
ographies of  all  early  settlers 
and  short  obituary  notices  of 
all  who  have  died  and  those 
who  depart  hereafter.  If  the 
friends    will    send     them     in    we 


shall  be  pleased  to  publish  them  in 
these  volumes. 

A  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation of  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 
ciety will  be  found  in  New  Series 
Volume*  I. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
record  of  proceedings  in  this  volume, 
under  the  head  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Annual  Meeting. 

Committee  on  Publication. 


» 
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RECORD  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


Of   the   Fire  Lands    Historical    Society   and  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 


CoNTINl  ED    FROM    NkW    SeRIES,    VoLUMK  I. 


DIRECTORS*  MEETING. 


May  10th,  1882. 

The  Directors  of  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society  met  at  the  office  of 
C.  E.  Newman  May  10th,  1882. 

The  members  present  were,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  C.  II.  Gal- 
lup.   Member  absent,  F.  D.  Parish. 

On  motion,  L.  C.  Laylin,  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  di- 
rected to  procure  a  suitable  book, 
transcribe  the  Constitution  therein 
and  procure  the  signatures  of  the 
members  thereto. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  by 
the  payment  of  one  dollar  any  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  an  annual 


membership  in  the  Society  and  to 
one  copy  of  Nu.  1,  Volume  I,  new 
series,  of  the  Fire  Lands  Pioneer. 

On  motion,  C.  E.  Newman  was 
appointed  a  committee  on  music  for 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

On  motion,it  was  voted  to  hol<l  the 
next  annual  meeting  at  Norwalk, 
June  21,  1882. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  pro- 
vide for  an  excursion  to  Fries'  ship 
yard  and  Huron  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  and  C.  H. 
Gallup  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
and  superintend  said  excursion. 

On  motion,  the  Board  then  ad- 
journed. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Rec.  Sec. 

Norwalk,  O.,  May  10,  1882. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING. 


May  17th,  1882. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  the  ante  room  of  Whittlesey  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  May  17th,  1882,  per- 
Buant  to  the  call  or  the  President, 
P.  N.  Schuyler. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  newly  incorporated  society, 
presented  a  report  and  recommeded 
the  adoption  of  a  revised  and  modi- 
fied form  of  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  the 
Constitution  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee was  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee discharged.  On  motion,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  said  Constitu- 
tion be  presented  for  the  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Historical  Society  at  the  annual 
meeting  June  21,  1882. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned. 
L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Rec.  Sec>. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


June  2l8t  1882. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Socie- 
ty was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall, 
Norwalk,  O.,  on  June  21,  1882. 

President  P.  N.  Schuyler  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Williamson,  of  Norwalk. 

The  minutes    of    the  last  annual 


meeting    of  the  Society   were  read 
and  qn  motion,  they  were  approved. 

C.  E.  Newman,  Librarian  and  Cus- 
todian of  Relics,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

1st.  As  to  the  publications  of  the 
Society.  We  have  on  hand  in  our 
library  three  complete  bound  books 
containing  the  thirteen  volumes  of 
our  publications;  also  of  volume  13, 
480  copies;  of  volume  12,  272 
copies;  of  volume  11,  176  copies;  of 
volume  10,  100  copies;  of  volume  9, 
220  copies;  of  volume  8,  none;  of 
volume  7,  92  copies;  of  volume  6,. 
15  copies;  of  volume  5,  26  copies; 
of  volume  4,  3  copies;  of  volume  3, 
21  copies;  of  volume  2,  No.  1,  15 
copies;  of  volume  2,  No.  4.  85 
copies,  and  of  volume  1 ,  none. 

Under  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  I  have  furnished  to  the 
following  named  persons  a  complete 
set  of  the  Society's  publications 
since  September,  1861:  G.T.Stew- 
art, Abbie  Stewart,  N.  S.'  Hakes,  C. 
E.  Newman,  S.  A.  Wildman,  J.  F, 
Laning,  F.  R.  Loomis,  P.  N.  Schuy- 
ler, Theodore  Williams,Calvin  Whit- 
ney, and  C.  H.  Gallup,  each  of  whom 
has  paid  the  sum  of  ten  dollars, 
constituting  them  Life  Members  of 
the  Society.  The  total  amount  thus 
received  to  date  is  $120.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  large  number  of  Life 
Memberships  may  be  secured  in  ad- 
dition to  those  repoi-ted. 

The  books  and  publications  here- 
tofore donated  to  the  Society  hav  e 
been  carefully  cared  for  and  they 
form  a  collection  of  great  interest. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  collection  of 
old  books  of  a  historical  character 
will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
friends  of  the  Society  will  confer  a 
great  favor  on  it  by  donating  such 
books  as  they  may  be  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

There  have  been  some  complaints 
made  in  regard  to  the  care  taken  by 
the  Society  of  the  gifts  and  relics 
that  have  heretofore  been  entrusted 
to  its  custody.  These  complaints 
have  not  been  without  some  reason. 
It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Socie- 
ty that  the  following  explanation 
should  be  made:  No  safe  or  suitable 
place  has  heretofore  been  provided 
for  our  collection  of  relics  and 
books,  and  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  Society  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  procure  a  suitable  room  in 
which  to  keep  the  same.  The  room 
adjoining  this  hall  in  which  the  rel- 
ics have  been  kept  has  been  so  ex- 
posed as  to  subject  them  to  all 
manner  of  depredations.  As  a  re- 
sult some  of  the  articles  that  were 
prized  very  highly  by  the  Society 
have  been  lost.  We  have,  however, 
recently  secured  a  safe  place  for  our 
library  and  relics  in  which  they  can 
be  kept  until  another  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Society.  Whatever 
relics  are  entrusted  to  the  Society 
in  the  future  will  be  safely  pre- 
served. 

C.  E.  Newman, 

Librarian  and  Custodian. 

.  On  motion,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  spread  on  the 
records. 


F.  R.  Loomis,  Biographer,  then 
read  a  vei'y  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Judge  Z.  Phillips,  of  Berlin, 
and  made  brief  reference  to  the  bi- 
ographies of  many  other  pioneers, 
which  were  printed  in  full  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Fire  Lands 
Pioneer.  The  President,  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  having  called  Dr.  A.  D. 
Skellinger,  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  to  the  chair,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

'Resolved;  That  with  saddened 
hearts  we  have  learned  of  the  de- 
cease of  Hon.  Zalmuna  Phillips,  for- 
merly for  eight  years  President  of 
this  Society.  For  his  valuable  ser- 
vices and  industry  as  an  officer  and 
member  of  this  Society,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  put  on  record  our  high  re- 
gara  for^his  many  virtues,  culture  of 
mind  and  heart,  and  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  worth  as  a  man,  a  citi- 
zen and  a  friend.  We  miss  him 
Jiere,  but  we  will  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  his  words  of  wisdom, 
his  acts  of  kindness,  and  trust  to 
proiit  in  the  light  of  his  example. 

Hesolved;  That  we  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased in  their  gi'eat  sorrow,  and  that 
there  be  presented  to  them  a  copy 
of  these  Resolutions,  attested  by  the 
proper  officers. 

The  Resolutions  were  adopted  by 
a   unanimous   rising  vote. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  J.  D. 
Easton,  of  Monroeville,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  all  persons  who 
had  become  members  of  the  Society 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  would  be  permitted  to 
participate  bi  the  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  and  vote  on  the  adopt- 
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ion  of  the  new  Constitution. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  new  Constitution, 
presented  a  form  of  Constitution 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  said  Constitution 
was  taken  up  for  consideration  ar- 
ticle by  article. 

Articles  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and 
VIII.  were  adopted  as  agreed  upon 
bv  the  committee.  Articles  VI., 
and  VII.  were  amended  and  then 
adopted. 

On  motion,  the  whole  was  ad- 
opted as  the  Constitution  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  follows: 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall 
be  called  the  Fire  Lands  Histori- 
CAL  Society. 

Article  II.  Its  objects  are  to 
collect,  preserve  and  publish  in 
proper  form,  historical  information, 
and  especially  the  facts  constituting 
the  full  history  of  the  Fire  Lands 
and  adjacent  parts  of  Ohio  ;  to  ob- 
tain anfl  preserve  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  their  resources  and  pro- 
ductions, of  their  natural  and 
archaeological  relics,  curiosities  and 
antiquities,  and  other  scientific  and 
historical  collections. 

Art.  III.  Its  officers  shall  be  a 
President,  one  Vice  President  for 
each  county  in  the  Fire  Lands,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Record- 
ing Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Biog- 
rapher, a  Librarian  and  Custodian 
of  Relics,  and  a  Board  of  Directors 
and    Trustees    composed    of  seven 


members,  including  the  President 
and  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  also  act  as  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  said  Board, 
and  four  of  the  members  of  which 
tdiall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Art.  IV.  The  said  officers  shall 
be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  and  shall  hold  their 
several  offices  for  one  vear  and  un- 
til  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified,  and  vacancies  in  office  oc- 
curring between  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  Trustees. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust, 
in  such  sum  and  with  sureties  as 
said  Board  may  approve.  The  of- 
ficers shall  perform  the  duties  which 
usually  pertain  to  their  respective 
offices. 

The  Vice  Presidents  shall  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Societv  and 
collect  historical  material  for  it 
within  their  respective  counties. 
The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trus- 
tees shall  have  the  general  charge 
of  the  business  and  property  of  the 
Society,  and  shall  also  act  as  a  Pub- 
lishing Committee. 

Art.  V.  The  office,  records  and 
collections  of  the  Societv  shall  be 
kept  at  the  City  of  Norwalk,  where 
the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day of  June,  unless  for  any  year  it 
be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Trustees,  and 
Quarterly  or  Special  Meetings  of  the 
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Society  may  be  held  at  such  times 
and  places  as  said  Board  may  direct. 

Abt.  VI.  All  members  of  this 
Society  shall  sign  this  Constitution. 
Any  person  may  become  an  Annual 
Member  by  signing  this  Constitu- 
tion and  paying  an  admission  fejB  of 
iifty  cents,  which  sum  shall  also  be 
in  full  for  annual  dues  for  first  year 
of  membership.  All  present  mem- 
bers, and  Annual  Members  after 
their  first  year,  shall  pay  annually, 
in  advance,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  as 
a  condition  of  membership.  Any 
person  may  become  a  Life  Member 
by  the  payment  of  five  dollars,  the 
same  to  be  in  full  for  all  future  an- 
nual dues  and  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  one  copy  of  the  then  last 
annual  publication  of  the  Society. 

By  the  payment  of  ten  dollars  any 
person  may  become  a  Life  Member, 
free  from  all  annual  dues,  and  en- 
titled to  one  copy  of  all  numbers  of 
The  Fire  Lands  Pioneer  published 
since  September,  1861,  and  owned 
and  for  sale  by  the  Society,  and  also 
to  one  copy  of  all  its  future  publi- 
cations. Honorary  Members  may 
be  elected  by  a  vote  of  the   Society. 

Abt.  VII.     All    monevs  hereto- 

m 

fore  or  hereafter  recei^'ed  for  Life 
Membership  fees,  together  with  the 
bequest  received  from  Miss  Cather- 
ine Gallup,  shall  constitute  a  per- 
manent fund  to  be  called  "The 
Catherine  Gallup  Publication  Fund" 
the  interest  only  of  which  bequest 
from  Miss  Gallup  may  be  used,  with 
other  additions,  as  required  for  pub- 
lication purposes. 


Art.  VIII.  Tins  Constitution 
may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
voting ;  provided  that  no  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered,  unless  it 
shall  have  been  presented  in  writing 
at  the  next  previous  Annual  or 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


■♦-•-•■ 


The  Society  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  oflicers  for  the  en- 
suing  year,  with  the  following  re- 
sult : 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Belle- 
vue,  O. 

Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  A.  D.  Skell- 
inger,  New  London;  I.  T.  Reynolds, 
Berlin  Heights. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  C.  Laylin, 
Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk. 

Treasurer,  Erastus  Gray,  Norwalk. 

Biographer,  C.  H.  Gallup,Norwalk. 

Librarian  and  Custodian,  C.  E. 
Newman,  Norwalk. 

Directors  and  Trustees?,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis,  C.  IL  Gallup, 
F.  Wickhara,  Norwalk  ;  E.  Bogard- 
us,  North  Monroeville. 

The  President  then  announced  the 
presence  of  Martin  Kellogg,  of 
Bronson,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
Society  as  the  venerable  j»ioneer and 
earnest  friend,  in  the  ninety-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then 
adjourned.  L.  C.  LAYLIN, 

Recording  Sec'y-  * 

Norwalk,  O.,  June  21,  1882. 
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DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 


June  26th,  1882. 

A  meeting  of  the  DirectorB  and 
Trustees  of  The  Fire  Lands  Histori- 
cal Society  was  held  at  the  office  of 
C.  E.  Newman  in  Norwalk,  O.,  on 
June  26th,  1882. 

The  members  present  were:  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  President;  G.  T.  Stewart, 
O.  H.  Gallup,  E.  Borgadus,  F.  R. 
Loomis,  F.  Wickham;  L.  C.  Laylin, 
Secretary. 

Absent:  None. 

L.  C.  Laylin,  Notary  Public  then 
administered  in  due  form,  the  oath 
required  by  law  to  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup,  E.  Bo- 
gardus,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  Frederick 
Wickham,  as  Directors  and  Trustees 
of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society; 
and  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Notary  Public, 
administered  said  oath  to  L.  C. 
Laylin  as  Director  and  Trustee  of 
said  Society. 

The  Treasurer-elect,  E.  Gray, 
having  declined  to  serve,  the  Board 
proceeded  to  elect  his  successor,  and 
thereupon  C.  E.  Newman  was  chos- 
en Treasurer  of  the  Society  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  the 
Treasurer's  bond  was  fixed  in  the 
sum  of  1^1,000,  with  sureties  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H. 
Gallup  was  directed  to  invest  the 
1500  bequest  of  Catherine  Gallup 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  at  such 
rate  of  interest   and  with  snwh   se- 


curity as  shall  be  approved  by   said 
Gallup. 

C.  H.  Gallup  reported  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  excursion  to  Huron  of 
June  21st,  as  follows: 

Total  receipts 191.75 

Expenditures 39.50 

Balance  paid  to  Treasurer..  $52.25 
On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Gallup 
and  his  associates  for  their  success- 
ful management  of  the  excursion  to 
Huron. 

C.  H.  Gallup,  of  the  committee  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  C.  E.  Newman 
with  the  Society,  presented  the 
following: 

From  our  examination  of  said  ac- 
counts we  find  them    correct,  with, 
the  following  balances: 
For   the  year  ending  July  4, 

1879,  bal.  due  Newman . .  12.56 
For  the  year  ending  June   9, 

1 880,  bal.  due  Society 59 

For  2   years,   ending  June  21, 

1882,  bal  due  Society 29.73 

Itemized  account  on  file. 

C.  H.  Gallup, 
Of  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopt- 
ed and  the  committee  discharged. 

No  funds  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety during  the  past  year,  no  report 
of  that  oflSicer  has  been  presented 
for  that  reason. 

F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  E.  Newman 
reported  the  receipts  by  them  from 
the  sales  of  memberships  and  copies 
of  the  Pioneer  as  follows: 
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F.  R.  Loomis  reported — 
Receipts  from  gales  of  books.  131.00 
"          "        "            mem- 
berships    11.00 

Total t42.00 

C.  E.  Newman  reported — 

Receipts  from  sale  of  books .  148.00 
"          "        **            mem- 
berships     23.60 

Total •Tl.oO 

On  motion,  the  reports  were  ac- 
cepted. 

The  following  bills  were  pre- 
sented, approved  and   ordered  paid: 

F.  R.  Loomis,  1,000  copies.  Vol. 
I.,  New  Series,  Pioneer^  $225.75.  On 
motion,  the  funds  on  hand  were  ap- 
propriated toward  paying  said  bill. 
F.  R.  Loomis,  2,000  circulars  and  10 
Constitutions,  tlO;  W.  I.  Lindsey  A 
Son,  repairing  glass  cabinet,  tl.20; 
C.  £.  Newman,  services  as  canvass- 
er to  June  21,  1882,  tlO.72. 

On  motion  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  the 
Board  authorized  and  employed  C. 
E.  Newman  to  canvass  for  the  sale 
of  the  last  publication  of  the  "Pi- 
oneer," and  to  secure  memberships 
to  the  Society,  at  a  commission  of 
25  per  cent,  on  the  amount  received 
from  said  sales,  including  member- 
ship dues,  and  that  said  employment 
be  for  the  period  of  one  year,  from 
June  21st,  1882. 

On  motion  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  the 
President  appointed  the  following 
Finance  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year:  C.  H.  Gallup,  G.  T.  Stewart 
and  L.  C.  Laylin,  and  said  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  procure  an 


order  book  and  draw  orders  on  the 
Treasurer  for  the  payment  of  all 
bills  approved  by  the  Board  at  its 
present  session. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  the 
Librarian  and  Custodian  was  in- 
structed to  send  copies  of  the  last 
"Pioneer"  to  the  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Societies  that  exchange 
with  this  Society,  and  to  keep  a  list 
of  the  same. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  First  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay  on 
September  6th,  1882.  On  motion^ 
the  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing committee  of  arrangements  for 
said  meeting,  F.  R.  Loomis,  C.  H. 
Gallup  and  C.  E.  Newman. 

On  motion,  the  Librarian  and 
Custodian  was  instructed  to  procure 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  relics 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

On  motion,  the  Board  then  ad- 
journed. L.  C.  LAYLIN, 

Secretary. 

Norwalk,  O.,  June  26,  1882. 

TWENTYSEVENTH     ANNUAL 

MEETING. 


June  20th,  1883. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire 
Lands  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
on  June  20th,  1883,  President  P.  N. 
Schuyler  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary 
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and  on  motion,  they  were  approved. 
C.  E.  Newman,  Treasurer  of  tlie 
Society,  presented  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June   20th, 

]883: 

Jane,  1882.  To  amount  in  Treasurer's  han(U..|29.73 

July  7, 1882— Cash  from  C.  H.  Gallup 62.25 

'•   —    "       •*        Annual     members 

paid  Treasurer 23.50 

Jaly  7, 1882-Sale  Vol.  I.,  New  Series 48.00 

**  — Annual  members,  F.R.Loomis  11.00 

"   -Sale  Vol  I.,  New  Series 31.00 

Sept,  2,   "  —Sale  of  106  vols.,  No.  1,  Sold  by 

Treasurer , 39.87 

"     ao,  1882-€ash  from  sale  of  Annual .  No. 

1883 2.63 

June  20, 1883— Cash  from  safe  77  nos.,  New 

Series 19.50 

"    20, 1883— Cash  from  sale  old  numbers 1.88 

$259.36 

%  226.75 

.      10.00 

1.20 

10.72 


By  order  paid— No,  1 

<«  l<  it  •»  A 

.4  «4  *(  t«  O 

Cash  bal.  on  hand 11.60 

$259.36 

On  motion,  the  report  was  re- 
il^eived  and  ordered  entered  on  the 
record. 

C.  E.  Newman,  as  Custodian  of 
Relies,  presented  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  iiOth, 
1883: 

July  20, 1883— Expenses  of  removal   of  case 

and  relics $  3.35 

Sept.  6.  1883— Purchase  old  numbers— O.  C. 

Wright 6.25 

"    6, 1883-Ca«h  paid  for  canvassing 3.00 

June  1,  "   —Room  rent  for  relies  for  1  year 

from  June  1.  '83  to  June  1.  '84 15.00 

Total  127.60 

On  motion,  the  report  was  re- 
ceived and  ordered  entered  on  the 
Record. 

C.  E.  Newman  then  addressed  the 
♦Society  in  reference  to  the  death  of 
several  noted  Pioneers,  among 
whom  were  Eldridge,  of  Berlin,  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Milan,  and  Obediah  Jen- 
ney,  of  Norwalk. 

Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  read 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Ebenezer    Lawrence,  of 


Norwich,  and  on  motion,  the  same 
was  received  and  a  copy  solicited 
for  publication. 

President  Schuyler  called  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  suggested  that  repairs  were 
much  needed  on  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Owen,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  sum  annually 
appropriated  by  the  Whittlesey 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  be 
used  for  the  improvement  and  re- 
pairs of  the  Cabinet. 

On  motion  of  C.  E.  Newman, 
Martin  Kellogg  was  unanimously 
elected  an  Honorary  Life  Member 
of  the  Society. 

C  B.  Stickney  then  fittingly  al- 
luded to  the  death  of  Obediah  Jen- 
ney,  and  briefly  addressed  the 
Society  on  his  personal  recollections 
of,  and  associations  with,  that  hon- 
ored pioneer  of  Norwalk. 

On  motion,  Theodore  Williams 
was  invited  to  prepare  a  histor}'  of 
the  old  "Norw'alk  Institute  and 
Academy,"  in  connection  with  a 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Public  School  System  of  the 
Fire  Lands. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: 

President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Belle- 
vue. 

Vice  Presidents,  A.  D.  Skellinger, 
New  London;  L  T.  Reynolds,  Ber- 
lin. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  C.  Lay- 
lin,  Norwalk. 
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Corresponding  Secretary,  6.  T. 
Stewart,  Norwalk. 

Treasurer,  C.  E.  Newman,  Nor- 
walk. 

Biographer,  C.  H.  Gallup,  Nor- 
walk. 

Librarian  and  CuHtodian,  C.  E. 
Newman,  Norwalk. 

Directors  and  Trustees,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis,  C.  H.  Gallup, 
F.  Wickham,  Norwalk;  E.  Bogard- 
us.  North  Monroeville. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  ad- 
journed. L.  C  LAYLIN, 

Recording  Sec'y 

Norwalk,  O.,  June  20,  1883. 


*  •»■ 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING. 


Jaly  27th,  1883. 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  and 
Trustees  of  the  Fire  Lauds  Historical 
Society  was  held  at  the  law  office  of 
G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  in  Norwalk,  O., 
on  July  27th,  1883,  President  P.  N. 
Schuyler  in  the  chair. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C. 
E.  Newman  and  L.  C.  Laylin,  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  were  present. 

On  motion,  C.  K.  Newman  was 
authorized  and  instructed  to  secure 
rates  for  rail  road  and  boat  tickets 
from  points  on  the  W.  &  L.  E.  R. 
R.,  in  Huron  County,  to  Put-in-Bay, 
on  September  10th,  1883,  at  which 
time  and  place  the  President  was 
authorized  to  announce,  by  adver- 
tisement, the  next  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  number  of  tickets 


authorized  by  the  preceding  mo- 
tion was  limited  to  •325,  and  the 
price  per  ticket  to  75  cents. 

On 'motion,  the  President  was  re- 
quested to  secure  the  speakers  and 
prepare  the  program  for  the  Put-in- 
Bay  meeting. 

On  motion^  the  Librarian  was 
authorized  to  dispose  of  the  remain- 
ing copies  of  the  "Fire  Lands  Pio- 
neer" at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  copy. 

The  bill  of  C.  E.  Newman  for  re- 
moval of  the  Cabinet,  room  rent, 
etc.,  as  ordered  by  the  Board,  was 
presented,  approved,  and  on  motion 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draw 
an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  the 
payment  of  the  same,  to  the  amount 
thereof,  to-wit,  *27.60. 

There  being  no  further  business, 
the  Board  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN, 
Recording  Sec'y. 

Norwalk,  0.,  July  27,  1883. 


EXCURSION     TO     PUT-IN-BAY 
AND  CELEBRATION. 


September  10th,  1883. 

(Taken  from  the  Norwalk  Chronicle 

of  September  13th,  1883.) 

The  Excursion  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  to  Put-in-Bay  last 
Monday  was  quite  fairly  attended, 
considering  the  cold  weather  of  the 
past  week  and  the  cold  east  wind 
blowing  on  the  morning  of  the  ex- 
cursion. About  one  hundred  per- 
sons went  from  Belle vue,  Monroe- 
ville,  Norwalk   and  Milan.     Sixty- 
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nine  tickets  were  sold  at  the  Nor- 
walk  station. 

The  trip  on  the  W.  A  L.  E.  R.  R. 
to  Huron  was  enjoyably  made  on 
the  morning  train,  and  the  *' Ameri- 
can Eagle"  was  at  once  boarded  by 
the  excursionists,  a  few  minutes 
after  ten  and  she  steamed  out  of 
Huron  harbor  and  headed  for  Put- 
in-Bay island.  A  smart  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  east,  which  ruffled 
the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably 
and  gave  a  rather  uncomfortable  roll 
to  the  boat,  making  a  goodly  num- 
>)er  of  the  j)assenger5<  quite  sick. 
The  weather,  too,  was  rather  cool 
for  comfort,  unless  one  was  clad  for 
the  occasion.  Put-in-liay  harbor 
was  safely  reached  a  little  before 
one  o'clock  v.  m.,  without  accident 
or  other  incident  than  the  amusing 
figure  cut  by  some  who  Avere  sud- 
denly seized  with  volcanic  eruptions. 

AT    Pl'T-IX-BAY. 

A  basket  pic-nic  was  the  first  ex- 
orcise indulged  in,  which  seemed  to 
meet  the  hearty  approval  of  all,  not- 
withstanding the  repulsive  condi- 
tion of  many  stomachs  on  the  way 
over. 

THK   KXKRCISKS 

#>f  the  day, prepared  especially  for  the 
occasion,  began  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  weather  was  quite 
warm  and  enjoyable  at  the  Bay,  and 
the  exercises  were  comfortably  held 
in  the  lovely  grove  immediately  up- 
on the  bay  shore. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  oc- 


cupying the  pavilion,  addressed  the 
assembled  audience  most  eloquently 
and  in  a  highly  patriotic  vein  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  very  happily 
and  appropriately  opening  the  exer- 
cises of  the  dav.  His  remarks  were 
heartily  applauded.  He  then  intro- 
duced as  the  next  speaker  the  Hon. 
J.  R.  Osborn,  of  Toledo,  who  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  "The  Batn 
tie  of  Lake  Erie." 

The  next  address  was  bv  C.  H. 
Stewart,  of  Norwalk,  on  the  theme, 
"O.  H.  Perrv  and  his  Associates," 
As  C.  H.  Stewart  could  not  be  pres- 
ent in  person,  his  address  was  read 
by  his  father,  G.  T.  Stewart.  It  was 
an  excellent  paper. 

The  next  sentiment  was  respond- 
ed to  by  F.  R.  Loom  is,  (»f  Norwalk, 
in  an  address  of  30  minutes,  his 
theme  beinj?  "Our  Countrv — Her 
Greatness  and  Her  Resources  are 
our  Pride;  Her  Glorv  and  Her 
Strength  is  Her  Freedom  and  Her 
Virtue." 

S.  A.  Wiidman,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
then  responded  to  the  sentiment, 
"The  Ladies,"  as  our  natural  banner 
without  the  stars,  and  our  firmament 
without  its  light,  so  (Uir  country 
without  the  ladies."  Mr.  Wiidman 
did  ample  justice  to  his  theme,  and 
received,  as  did  everv  one  of  the 
speakers,  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
listeners.  Al  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Wildman's  address,  a  resolution 
offered  by  Judge  Osborn,  asking 
Congress  to  take  step«  towani  hav- 
ing a  suitable  monument  erected  to 
the    memorv    of  the   heroes  of  the 
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"Battle  of  Lake  Erie,"  was,  upon 
motion  of  F.  R.  Loomis,  immediate- 
ly adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  F.  Clatworthy,  of  Nor- 
walk,  then  closed  the  exercises  of 
the  day  with  an  earnest  prayer  and 
the  benediction. 

THE  RETURN. 

The  excursionists  at  once  repaired 
to  the  boat,  which  at  4:15  p.  m., 
started  on  her  return  trip.  The 
wind  had  increased  somewhat  and 
the  lake  was  quite  boisterous  on  the 
return  trip,  but  aside  from  consid- 
erable sea-sickness,  some  pitching 
around  the  boat  by  those  who  at- 
tempted to  walk  the  deck,  a  few 
over-turned  individuals  when  the 
boat  made  some  of  its  most  desper- 
ate lunges,  and  considerable  merri- 
ment on  the  part  of  nearly  all  on 
board  at  the  general  upheaval  of 
*<  matters  and  things,"  no  incident 
worthy  of  special  note  occurred. 
The  boat  reached  Huron  a  little  be- 
fore seven,  and  the  cars  were  in 
waiting  to  carry  all  to  their  destina- 
tions. 

The  train  arrived  safely  at  Nor- 
walkat  7:45,  and  all  declared  the  ex- 
cursion of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical 
Society  to  Put  in- Bay  on  September 
10,  'h:^,  a  decided  success. 


DIRECTORS*  MEETING. 


February  19th,  1884. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Societv  was  held  at  the  of- 
fice  of  the  Recording  Secretar}'  on 
February  19th,  1884,  President  P.  N. 
Schuyler  in  the  chair. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  F.  Wickham,  F. 
R.  Loomis,  C.  E.  Newman,  and  L. 
C.  Laylin,  members  of  the  Board, 
were  present. 

On  motion,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq., 
was  instructed  to  collect  the  amount 
due  the  Societv  as  its  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  excursion  to  Put-in- 
Bay,  on  September  10th,  from  the 
w!  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Company. 

On  motion,  the  President,  C.  E. 
Newman  and  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary were  appointed  a  Publication 
Committee,  and  authorized  to  secure 
the  publication,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, of  Volume  U.,  New  Series,  of 
"Tlie  Fire  Lands  Pioneer.". 

On  motion,  the  Board  then  ad- 
journed. L.  C.  LAYLIN, 

Recording  Sec'y. 

Norwalk,  O  ,  February  19,  1S84. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS, 


Made  by  the  President  of  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society  at  the 
Put-in-Bay  Pic-nic  in  Honor  of  Perry's  Victory, 

September  lOth^   1883. 


BY    P.  N.  SCHUYLER,  ESQ.,  OF  BELLEVUE,  OHIO. 


-»-♦■ 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  are  as- 
sembled— this  bracing  air  and 
crystal  sky — upon  our  delightful 
surroundings — upon  the  historic  as- 
sociations and  patriotic  memories  of 
this  day  and  place. 

Ours  is  a  historic  society,  and  we 
claim,  also,  to  be  a  patriotic  society. 
We  learned  to  love  our  country  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  history  and 
the  teaching  and  examples  of  our 
fathers. 

Patriotism  is  a  sacred  principle. 
It  has  its  seat  in  the  purest  affections 
of  the  human  heart  and  the  noblest 
impulses  of  our  nature.  The  dic- 
tates of  patriotism  are  the  in- 
junctions of  religion.  We  assemble 
here  to-day  as  citizen  patriots  "in 
unity  of  spirit" — as  brethren — 
brethren  of  one  family  of  wide 
range — as  "Continentals  of  the  old- 
en stock."      We  gather  to  again  de- 


clare our  allegiance  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers — the.  New  England  faith 
— the  Pilgrim  faith — faith  in  God  ; 
faith  in  man,  and  faith  in  work. 

We  rejoice  in  our  grand  Repub- 
lic and  in  the  safety  assured  under 
her  resplendent  flag.  The  glory  of 
the  present  is  no  accident.  It  comes 
through  the  heroic  past — the  logic 
and  the  labor  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  "coordinate  counsels' 
and  work  of  God  and  our  fathers. 

We  come  to  this  historic  shore 
filled  with  sacred  memories;  con- 
scious of  exalted  privileges,  and  as  I 
trust,  conscious  of  our  correspond- 
ing obligations.  We  come  to  pay 
tlie  tribute  of  gratitude  to  virtue 
and  heroism,  and  that  we  mav  here 
— "  'mid  the  shadowy  steps  of  the 
mighty  departed" — by  a  conformity 
of  hiorals  and  patriotism  in  social 
life,  gather  new  strength  and  new 
enthusiasm  with  which  to  meet 
and  master  the  future. 
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Time  forbids,  and  I  may  not, 
therefore,  to  any  extent,  review  the 
past.  To-day  is  the  product  of  the 
ages,  and 

"There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  end." 

It  is  said  that   Romulus   and   Re- 
mus, in  determining  where  to  locate 
their    proposed    city,  watched     the 
flight    of    birds.        Cohmibus,     on 
his  voyage  of  discovery,  bore  steadi- 
ly to  the  west.      But,  when  nearing 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  by  the  solici- 
tations of  Martin  Pinzon,  one  of  his 
associates,  he  changed  his   course  to 
the  south-west.       Pinzon    based  his 
argument   on  his    observation    of  a 
flight  of  parrots   in  that   direction. 
The  consequence  was  the   discovery 
of  the  West  India  Islands  and  South 
America.     Had  Columbus  continued 
in  his  original  course,  he   would   in 
all  probability  have  arrived   on   the 
coast  of  Florida,   and   then  by   the 
Gulf    Stream,    come    up    the  coast 
northward,  and  this  country   would 
have  been  blighted  by  Spanish  des- 
potism and  superstition,  instead   of 
being,    as     now,    brightened     and 
blessed  by  the  light  of  science  and 
civil  and  religious   liberty.      Never 
had  the  flight  of  birds  been  of  more 
importance   in   the  world's   histoiy. 
It  negatively  determined   the  civili- 
zation and  destiny  of  North   Ameri- 
ca, and  reserved  it  for  the  vigor  and 
virtue,    the    liberty   and  law  of  the 
Northern  nations. 

But  another  era  has  commenced. 
A  sail !  ho !  Whence  that  shallop, 
tossing  on  the  angry  surf  of  a  wint- 
ry sea,  on  an  unknown  and   savage 


coast  ?  The  May  Flower  had  no 
charter.  Its  hardy  voyagers  were 
not,  like  the  invaders  of  Kent,  sea- 
kings  and  free  hooters.  But,  re- 
taining all  the  daring  and  vigor  of 
those  Jutish  Saxons,  they  were  tnore 
than  twelve  centuries  in  advance  of 
Hengest  and  llorsa.  How  were  they 
guided  ?  Was  it  by  the  magnet  of 
destiny  ?  They  came  to  land  just 
outside  the  limits  of  their  intended 
destination.  The  May  Flower  had 
no  charter,  either  for  territory  or 
government.  The  comi)act  signed 
on  its  bounding  deck  was  a  greatly 
improved  edition  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 
From  it  comes  our  great  Republic 
and  our  glorious  National  Constitu- 
tion, with  all  its  tinishiug  per- 
fections. 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  law  of 
man's  constitution,  that  in  his  mi- 
gratory movements,  he  follows 
isothermal  lines.  The  followers 
and  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims 
bore  immediately  to  the  west. 
We  are  in  a  right  line  west  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

The  Charter  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  especially  the  "Confirma- 
tory Charter"  of  Charles  II.  of  1662, 
to  the  Connecticut  Company,  was  a 
miracle  in  liberality,  not  only  jn  the 
rights  granted,  but  in  extent  and  fe. 
licity  of  location.  As  a  section 
across  the  continent,  it  can  hardly  be 
equalled.  Westward  from  Con- 
necticut, it  embraces  a  large  part  of 
the  coal  fields  and  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
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Toledo,  Ft.  Wayne,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  Davenport,  Des  Moines, 
Omaha,  and  the  line  of  the  great 
Union  Pacific  Railway  throughout  a 
large  part  of  its  extent.  Through 
this  charter,  as  you  know,  comes  our 
Western  Reserve,  and  later,  our 
Fire  Lands — our  home.  The  Fire 
Lands  are  the  price  of  fire  and  blood 
in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

After  all  the  vicissitudes,  this 
great  West  came  near  being  lost ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  historic  inci- 
dents ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  British 
'minister  insisted  that  the  western 
boundary  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  Ohio  river  ^nd  a  line 
drawn  from  its  head  to  Lake  Erie. 
Some  of  our  commissioners,  regard- 
ing the  *'  West"  as  of  ^ittle  value, 
were  inclined  to  concede  the  de- 
mand. But  the  invincible  patriot- 
ism-of  John  Adams  saved  to  our 
country  the  mighty  West. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  recognizing 
the  national  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was 
signed  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
last  Monday  !  What  a  change ! 
Wonderful  progress  !  Our  popula- 
tion has  increased  seventeen  hundred 
per  cent. ;    and  in  other  elements   of 


national  greatness,  the   increase  has 
been  ten  fold  greater. 

"How  has  kind  Heaven  adorned  our  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand/' 

The  foreign  commerce  of  this 
country  exceeds  fifteen  hundred 
miUion  dollars  per  annum,  and 
the  internal  trade  is  immensely 
greater.  Two  days  ago,  the  third 
great  iron  band  of  rail  road  across 
the  continent  and  uniting  the 
oceans,  was  finished  by  driving  the 
golden  spike  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Fancy  falters  in  the  attempt 
to  forecast  the  future.  Onward  ! 
Onward !  •  As  by  the  laws  of  dyma- 
mics  in  the  physical  universe,  so  in 
the  moral,  political  and  intellectual 
world,  the  great  impulsion  is  forev- 
ever  forward. 

But  hold,  and  let  us  attend  the 
hour. 

We  are  here  right  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
which  includes  these  islands,  and 
just  over  there,  on  the  western  shore 
of  Bass  Island,  seventy  years  ago 
to-day,  was  fought  and  won  the 
glorious  battle  of  Lake  Erie  which 
we  meet  to  celebrate. 

I  thank  you  for  your  polite  at- 
tention, and  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Os- 
born,  whose  subject  is  "The  Battle 
ofLake  Erie." 


BAHLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE. 
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Address  Before  the  Fire  Lands  Historical  Society,  DeUyered  at 
Put-in-Bay  Island^  Lake  Erie^  Sept.  10^  1883o 


BY  HON.  JOHN  R.  OSBORN,  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Mr,  President^  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Fire  Lands  JERstori- 
cal  Society  : 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the   hap- 
py auspices  which  attend  this  social 
reunion.      I   come  once  more  from 
my  home  in  Toledo  to  meet  you  who 
survive,  as  in  years  past  I   have   of- 
ten met  the  fathers   and  brothers, 
whose    faces    once  so    familiar,   we 
shall  meet  no  more  in   these   annual 
gatherings.     The  Psalmist    has  put 
our  alloted  time  at  three  score   years 
and  ten  ;    the   events  which   to  day 
we  celebrate  have  reached  this  stage, 
I    might  better  say,  this    limit  of 
man^s    life.        Seventy     years   ago 
this  dav,  a  few   miles  out  from  this 
placid,  beautiful  bay,   the  echoes  o^f 
the  fierce  cannonading  of  the   only 
naval  battle  fought  upon  the   waters 
of    Lake    Erie,   reverberated  along 
these  shores,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
most  important  results  to  the  securi- 
ty   and  peace  of  the   country  had 


been   achieved    by    the   great  com- 
mander and  his  faithful  followers. 

Before  I  proceed  more  particular- 
ly to  detail  the  events  of  that  battle, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  condition  in  which 
the  western  frontier  was  placed  a 
little  before  and  at  the  very  time 
when  this  decisive  blow  was  struck. 

The  war  of  1812  had  become  a 
necessity  to  the  American  govern- 
ment. The  results  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  mortification  and  loss 
growing  out  of  the  successful  revolt 
of  her  American  colonies,  had  not 
subsided  so  that  she  could  do  justice 
to  the  infant  people  claiming  a  place 
among  the  nations.  She  was  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  ;  her  navy  was  in 
every  clime  ;  with  oppression  and  in- 
sult she  claimed  the  right  to  search 
all  vessels,  to  capture  and  detain  for 
her  own  purposes  sailors  and  sea- 
men whom  she  knew,   or  pretended 
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to  believe,  were  her  own  subjects  or 
owed  fealty  to  her  crown,  and  thus 
she  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
growing  commerce  of  our  infant 
people  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  These  exactions  and  de- 
mands, after  much  protest  on  the 
part  of  our  people,  were  still  un- 
heeded, and  no  alternative  was  left 
but  war.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  1812,  Congress  passed  an  act 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  nineteenth,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  on  the  twenty- 
first.  Without  an  army,  without  a 
navy,  without  money,  the  sinews  of 
war,  the  Nation  was  illy  prepared 
to  cope  with  so  powef ul  an  adversa- 
ry as  Great  Britian.  It  is  no  part 
of  my  purpose  to  consider  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  except  as  the  inci- 
dents which  grew  out  of  it  are  con- 
nected with  the  subject  which  we 
commemorate  to-day  and  the  im- 
mediate region  lying  round  about 
us. 

Not  long  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  President,  hostilities  commenced 
by  sea  and  by  land.  The  British 
Government  massed  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  forces  on  the  Canada 
frontier  and  succeeded  in  forming  al- 
liances with  warlike  and  savage  In- 
dian tribes,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and 
ready  to  engage  in  murderous  war- 
fare upon  the  white  inhabitants  of 
■the  land.  Gen.  Proctor,  a  British 
commander,  who  had  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  British  army  m  the 


north-west,  m  less  than  two  months 
after  war  was  declared,  had  invested 
Detroit,  then  having  a  fort  known 
as  Fort  Dearborn  and  garrisoned  by 
a  small  force  of  American  soldiers. 
He  succeeded  in  compelling  Hull, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  to 
capitulate  and  to  surrender  the  fort. 
He  thus  gained  control  of  the  De- 
troit river.  Maiden,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  being  the  headquarters  of  his 
army  and  the  rendezvous  of  his  na- 
val forces.  The  surrender  of  this 
fort  produced  great  consternation 
throughout  the  infant  settlements  of 
the  Northwest  which  had  within  a 
few  years  been  made  at  quite  a  num- 
ber of  points,  around  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  between  Detroit, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river.  Gen.  Harrison  was  sent  with 
an  army  to  the  defense  of  the  fronts 
ier,  and  during  the  winter  of  1813- 
1814,  established  his  headquarters 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee  of  Lake  Erie,  where  he 
erected  a  fort  and  stockade  on  the 
right  or  southerly  bank  of  the  river, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
water,  and  called  it  Ft.  Meigs  in 
honor  of  the  then  Governor  of  Ohio. 
The  British,  however,  established  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riv- 
er and  about  three  miles  below,  and 
hgiving  now  command  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  lake,  they  laid  siege 
to  Fort  Meigs,  and  from  various 
points  kept  up  a  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry,  doing,  however,  little 
damage  to  the  garrison. 

In  the  fall  of  1812,  a  stockade  and 
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fort  had  been  erected  at  Frenchtown, 
on    the   river  Raisin,    now     better 
known  as  the  City  of  Monroe,  which 
was  commanded  by   Gen.  Winches- 
ter, who  had  with   him   Col.   Wells 
and   Col.   Madison  and   a  force    of 
500   or  600   men.     Winchester   had 
failed  to   post  pickets  on  the   road 
leading   north,   and  on  the  night  of 
the    twentieth    of    January,    18i:?, 
Proctor,  with  a  force  of  300   or   400 
British    soldiers,   and  a  large   body 
of  Indians,  under  command   of  Te 
cumseh,  crossed  over  from  Maiden 
on  the  ice  and   stole   quietly   along 
the  road  and  through  the  woods  un- 
til   within  a  short   distance  of  the 
stockade.     Winchester,    with    Col. 
Wells  and  a  small  body  of   soldiers, 
as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the   Brit- 
ish was  discovered,went  out  to  meet 
them,  but   were  quickly  surrounded 
and  captured.      Col.   Madison,  with 
about   450   soldiers,  were  inside  the 
stockade  and  fort.      After  the  capt- 
ure of  Winchester  and  Wells,  Proc- 
ter demanded  a  surrender  of  the  de- 
fenses and  garrison.     He  represent- 
ed to  Winchester  that  he  was   de- 
sirous   of  sparing  the   unnecessary 
effusion    of    blood,    but    with   the 
savage    hordes    that     accompanied 
him,  he  would  surround  the  fort,  his 
force  was  strong  enough   without  a 
doubt    to   capture  it,    and    in   that 
event    it  would  be  impossi\)le    for 
him  to  restrain  his  blood  thirsty  and 
cruel  savages  from   executing  their 
dreadful   deeds   of  murder.     Over- 
come  by  these  representations   and 
desiroua    of  sparing  his  men,  and 


after    the    most  solemn  assurances 
from  Proctor  that  the  men   should 
not  only  be  protected,  but  permitted 
to  depart  in  peace,  Winchester  gave 
orders  to  Madison  to  surrender   the 
command.      The    order  was  reluct- 
antly   obeyed     by     Col.     Madison, 
neither  he  nor  his  men   having   any 
confidence  in  the   promises   of   pro- 
tection.     And  now  occurred  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and   fiendish   acts 
of  blood  thirsty   cruelty   that  ever 
took  place  in  this  country.      British 
officers  delivered  over  their  wretched 
prisoners  to  the  care  of  their  savage 
allies  who  horribly  scalped  and   tor- 
tured and  murdered  their  victims  in 
the  most  inhuman  and  cold  blooded 
manner.     A  few  of  the  officers   and 
men  were  taken  to  Maiden,  but  the 
most  urgent  entreaties  and  demands 
made  upon  Proctor  and  his   officers 
failed  to   protect  any  considerable 
number    of    the  poor  victims  coin- 
mitted  to  the  keeping  of  their  savage 
allies.     The  larger  part  of  this  little 
army   were   volunteers    from    Ken- 
tucky,   and    I  can  remember  very 
well  years  ago,  while  a  student  at 
law  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  to 
have  heard  frequently  from  families 
who    had    suffered  by  the  loss   of 
their  sons  in  that  dreadful  massacre. 
Gen.  Leslie  Combs,  of  the  city    of 
Lexington,  was  one  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  little  army,  he  having 
escaped   and  found  his  way  back  to 
Harrison's  army. 

The  consternation  and  gloom 
which  these  events  produced,  viz: 
Hull's  surrender    and  the   mat^sacre 
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of  the  River  Raisin,  were  deeply 
felt  in  the  infant  settlements  which 
I  haA'e  before  mentioned.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  about  the  month 
of  April,  1813,  Gen.  Harrison  in 
command  at  Ft.  Meigs,  learned  that 
Col.  Dudley  was  descending  the 
Maumee  river  with  about  1,200  Ken- 
tuckians  to  join  his  command.  The 
siege  of  Ft.  Meigs  had  now  been  in 
progress  for  some  time  and  was  an- 
noying the  army,  without  coming  to 
any  decisive  engagment.  Harrison 
sent  word  to  Dudley  ordering  him 
to  take  -800  men,  and  follow  up  the 
British  and  Indians  who  were  mass- 
ing nearly  opposite  the  fort.  Dud- 
ley did  so,  and  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, not  only  in  driving  them 
from  their  position,  but  in  produc- 
ing a  rapid  flight.  They  were  elated 
with  their  victor}^  pressed  forward 
after  their  retreating  foes  against 
Dudlev's  wishes  and  were  afterward 
drawn  into  an  ambush  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  captured.  During 
the  spring  and  forepart  of  the  sum- 
mer, operations  on  both  sides  were 
few.  The  terms  of  service  of  a 
large  number  of  his  soldiers  being 
about  to  expire,  Harrison  went  down 
as  far  as  Franklinton  to  hurry  up 
new  enlistments,  and  fill  .the  ranks 
of  his  little  army.  About  this  time, 
viz.  the  forepart  of  August,  oc- 
curred one  of  those  brilliant  epi- 
sodes which  A^ery  largely  operated 
to  give  confidence  to  the  inhabitants 
as  well  as  to  the  army. 

Harrison  had   left  a  very   small 
garrison — about  160  men — at   a  fort 


located  on  the  Sandusky  river,  at 
Lower  Sandusky,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Croghan.  His  in- 
structions were  that  if  the  enemv 
should  appear  in  overwhelming 
force,  it  would  be  better  to  abandon 
the  fort  and  tak,©  the  men  to  Ft. 
Meigs.  On  the  first  of  August, 
Proctor  appeared  before  the  fort 
with  a  force  of  about  500  British 
Regulars  and  3,000  Indians.  With 
his  usual  diplomacy,  Proctor  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
giving  notice  at  the  same  time  that 
if  a  contest  ensued,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  restrain  his 
savage  allies  from  massacreing  the 
garrison.  To  this  demand,  Croghan 
returned  that  calm  and  dignified 
answer  which  shows  his  character  : 
that  when  the  fort  should  be  t^en, 
there  would  be  no  one  to  massacre, 
as  it  would  be  defended  to  the  very 
last  man.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  August,  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced to  within  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  with  three 
six  pounders  opened  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  stockade.  To 
protect  this,  Croghan  piled  bags  of 
flour,  sand  and  earth  upon  which  the 
enemy's  balls  fell  harmless.  Du- 
ring this  period  the  fort  remained 
quiet,  and  supposing  they  had  ef- 
fected a  breach,  the  British  army 
pressed  forward  to  assail  the  works. 
Croghan's  men  were  directed  to  re- 
strain their  fire,  and  when  the 
enemy  were  within  30  or  40  paces  of 
the  fort,  they  opened  simultaneous- 
ly such  a  well  aimed  fire  of  musket- 
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ly  as  to  disorder  the  advancing 
column.  Captain  Cook,  the  British 
commander,  rallied  his  men,  exclaim- 
ing, "Come  on,  my  boys,  give  the 
damned  Yankees  no  quarter." 
Leaping  into  the  ditch,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  men,  when  Croghan, 
who  had  planted  his  only  gun,  a  6 
pounder,  loaded  with  slugs  and 
balls,  so  as  to  command  the  ditch, 
fired  it  against  the  column,  mowing 
the  men  down,  and  as  others  pressed 
forward,  repeating  his  fire  two  or 
three  times,  filling  the  ditch  with 
the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded 
men.  So  terrible  was  the  carnage 
that  a  panic  seized  the  residue  of 
the  soldiers  who  fled  precipitately 
to  a  dense  wood  near  by,  while  their 
savage  allies  fled  panic  stricken.  In 
this  engagement  Croghan  lost  one 
man  killed,  and  5  or  6  wounded, 
while  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
150  killed  and  wounded.  Proctor 
drew  his  entire  force  off,  and  the  ef- 
fect was  the  relief  of  both  Forts 
Meigs  and  Stephenson. 

Perry's  fleet  now  appeared  upon 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  but  it  is 
ncHjessary  to  our  history  that  I 
should  give  some  details  concerning 
this  brave  naval  commander  and  his 
squadron. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  son  of 
an  American  Naval  officer,  Christo- 
pher Raymond  Perry,  w^as  bom  in 
Newport,  R.  L,  in  August,  1785, 
and  in  1799,  sailed  as  Midshipman 
with  his  father  in  the  frigate  "Gen. 
Greene."  In  1807  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Ameri- 


can navy  and  in  the  year  1809  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
schooner  Revenge.  While  engaged 
in  coasting  on  the  shores  of  the  11. 
S.,  the  schooner  was  wrecked,  but 
after  an  examination  by  a  board  of 
naval  officers.  Perry  was  exhtm- 
erated  from  all  blame.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812, 
Perry  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  but  af- 
terward, at  his  own  request,  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of 
Commodore  Chauncey,  then  in 
charge  of  our  naval  forces  on  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie.  In  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1813,  previous  to 
his  being  ordered  to  the  west,  the 
government  had  undert«aken  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  at  Presque  Isle, 
now  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie.  Peny 
started  from  Newport  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  1813,  travelling  on 
sleighs  all  the  way,  and  reached 
Buffalo  on  the  24th  of  March.  Com- 
modore Chauncey  at  once  gave  him 
the  oversight  of  the  construction  of 
the  vessels  then  building  at  Erie, 
manning  them  and  fitting  them  for 
service  on  the  lakes. 

Early  in  April,  Perry  assumed 
charge  of  this  work,  five  of  the  ves- 
sels being  already  launched  and  an- 
other one  on  the  stocks.  In  less 
than  a  month  this  vessel  was  also 
completed,  and  Perry,  now  captain, 
caused  the  armamement  and  furni- 
ture of  the  vessels  to  be  placed  on 
board.  Early  in  July  he  had  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  enter  upon 
active  Service,  except  the   necessary 
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complement  of  men.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  Perry  reported  to  Commo- 
dore Chauneey  as  follows :  "The 
enemy's  fleet  of  six  sail  are  now  off 
the  bar  of  this  harbor.  What  a 
golden  opportunity  if  we  had  men. 
*  *  *  Give  me  men,  sir,  and  I 
will  acquire  both  for  you  and  my- 
self, honor  and  glory,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Conceive  my  feelings, 
an  enemy  within  striking  distance, 
my  vessels  ready,  and  not  men 
enough  to  man  them."  A  little  later 
he  wrote,  "For  God's  sake,  and 
yours  and  mine,  send  me  men  and 
officers.  *  *  *  ♦  Commodore 
Harday  keeps  just  out  of  reach  of 
our  guti -boats.  He  has  been  beard- 
ing me  several  days.  I  long  to  be 
at  him." 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Capt. 
Perry,  having  received  some  addi- 
tional men  from  Lake  Ontario  and 
from  Buffalo,  scarcely  enough  to 
man  h\»  little  fleet,  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  cross  the  bar  and  get  in- 
to the  open  sea.  This  he  accom- 
plished by  means  of  "Camel's"  (air- 
tight vessels,)  employed  by  vessel 
builders  for  this  purpose.  All  this 
was  accomplished  safely  by  the  6th 
of  August,  two  days  after  Major 
Croghan  had  repulse.d  the  British 
and  Indians,  in  his  brave  defence  of 
Fort  Stephenson. 

Perry  resolved  on  a  cruise  up  the 
lake  in  search  of  Commodore  Bar- 
clay and  the  British  fleet,  but  that 
oflicer,  safely  ensconced  at  Maiden^ 
was  not  ready  to  meet  the  American 
commander.     On  his  way  up,  Perry 


put  in  to  Sandusky  Bay,  where  be 
shipped  an  additional  number  of 
men  and  reported  to  Gen.  Harrison, 
then  at  Ft.  Meigs.  That  officer  was 
not  yet  in  condition  to  cooperate 
with  him,  and  after  a  fruitless 
cruise,  Perry  returned  to  the  harbor 
at  Put-in-Bay,  which,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  its  waters  and  the  sheltered 
character  of  its  harbor,  made  it  a 
suitable  place  for  the  anchorage  of 
the  fleet. 

On  the  evening  <\f  the  9th  of 
September,  Commodore  Barclay,  of 
the  British  fleet,  having  completed 
all  his  aiTangements,  set  sail  from 
Maiden  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  American  fleet.  So  confident 
was  this  officer  of  success,  that  he 
gave  to  Gen.  Proctor  strong  assur- 
ances that  he  would  in  two  days  re- 
turn with  the  American  fleet  in  tow. 

Capt.  Perry  at  this  time  had  been 
anticipating  Commodore  Barclay's 
appearance,  and  caused  his  men  to 
understand  that  they  would  very 
soon  be  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  British  fleet.  Early,  in  the 
morning  of  September  10th,  the 
lookout  at  the  mast-head  of  Perry's 
vessel,  the  Lawrence,  reported  a  sail, 
and  soon  after  descried  the  entire 
British  fleet  making  its  appearance. 

The  officers  and  men  were  piped 
to  quarters  at  a  little  past  10  o'clock, 
when  Perry  made  them  a  brief  har- 
angue, after  which  he  displayed  a 
blue  flag  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  last  words  of  the  lamented  Law- 
rence of  the  Chesapeake,  "Don't 
Give  Up  toe  Ship,"  and  said,   *toy 
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brave  lads,  shall  I  hoist  this?'' 
This  flag,  which  was  the  signal  for 
action,  was  greeted  with  cheers  by 
the  whole  fleet. 

Perry's  squadron  now  consisted  of 
the  following  '  vessels  :  the  brig 
Lawrence,  the  flag  ship,  with  20 
guns  ;  the  brig  Niagara,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Elliott,  of  20  guns  ;  the 
brig  Caledonia  of  3  guns;  the 
schooner  Somers  of  2  guns  and  2 
swivels ;  the  schooner  Ariel  of  3 
guns  ;  the  schooner  Scorpion  of  3 
guns ;  the  schooners  Trippe  and  Ti- 
gress and  sloop  Porcupine,  of  1  gun 
each  ;  total,  9  vessels,  54  guns  and 
2  swivels  and  490  ofiicers  and  men. 
The  British  fleet,  at  this  time,  con- 
sisted of  the  ship  Detroit,  19  guns. 
This  vessel  was  an  American  vessel 
which,  under  the  name  of  John 
Adams,  had  been  captured  the  pro- 
ceeding fall.  The  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  17  guns  and  2  howitzers  ;  the 
Lady  Prevost,  with  13  guns ;  the 
brig  Hunter,  10  guns,  and  the 
schooners  Little  Belt  and  Chippewa 
of  1  gun  each,  making  a  total  of  64 
guns,  3  ^howitzers  and  2  swivels. 
The  American  fleet,  about  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  September  10th, 
left  the  Bay,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  a  south-east  wind,  sailed  out  to 
meet  the  enemy.  About  12  o'clock 
the  two  squadrons  came  within 
fighting  distance.  Perry's  vessel, 
the  Lawrence,  advancing  at  this 
time,  accompanied  by  the  schooner 
Scorpion,  left  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
acme  distance  in  the  rear.  The  guns 
of  the  British  fleet  were  of    long 


range — 2l  fact  of  which  Perry  was 
aware  — ^and  felt  that  his  only 
hope  of  success  was  in  a  combat  at 
close  quarters.  At  noon  the  British 
flag  ship  advancing,  the  bugle 
sounding  for  action,  and  the  band 
striking  up  ''Rule  Brittania,"  sent  a 
24  ft),  shot  directed  at  the  Lawrence, 
but  which  fell  a  few  rods  short. 
Very  soon  after  another  came  with 
better  aim  and  more  serious  effect, 
crashing  through  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Lawrence  and  killing  several 
men.  With  cool  courage.  Perry 
filled  with  excitement,  called  out  to 
his  men,  "Steady,  boys,  steady,"  and 
continued  to  press  toward  the 
enemy.  Thirty-four  guns  of  the 
British  fleet  were  now  opened  upon 
the  advancing  Lawrence,  until  she 
came  near  enough  to  make  more  ef- 
fective use  of  her  own  guns.  The 
little  Scorpion,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Champlin,  fired  the  first  gun  on  the 
American  side,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  engagement  he  also  fired  the 
last  gun. 

The  battle  now  raged  for  two 
hours,  during  which ,  time  the  ship 
Lawrence  had  her  rigging  cutaway; 
her  sails  torn  to  rags  ;  most  of  her 
guns  displaced,  and  all  but  20  of 
her  officers  and  men  either  killed 
or  disabled.  The  Niagara  had  re- 
mained with  the  other  vessels  of  the 
fleet  about  one-half  mile  in  the  rear. 
Perry,  descending  to  his  cabin, 
dressed  himself  in  the  full  uniform 
of  his  rank,  and  ordering  the  small 
boat  to  be  lowered,  with  four  sailors, 
the  pilot  of  the  Lawrence  and  his 
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young  brother,  started  for  the  Ni- 
agara. This  little  boat  at  once  be- 
came the  target  for  the  guns  and 
musketry  of  the  British  fleet.  The 
boat  was  struck,  the  oars  were 
splintered,  and  the  spray  of  the  wa- 
.ter  thrown  by  the  missies  of  the 
enemy  covered  the  sailors,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  hit,  and  the  in- 
trepid hero  reached  the  Niagara  in 
safety  and  assumed  the  command  of 
that  vessel.  He  had  left  the  Law- 
rence in  command  of  his  Lieutenant 
Yamall,  and  with  some  concern,  as 
he  arrived  on  board  the  Niagara,  he 
saw  the  colors  of  his  late  flag  ship 
come  doTvn,  indicating  its  surrender 
to  the  British.  The  enemy  were, 
however,"unable  to  take  possession  of 
her,  and  subsequent  circumstances 
enabled  her  to  hoist  her  flag.  Capt. 
Elliott  now  assumed  command  of  the 
Soniers,  and  brought  up  the  residue 
of  the  fleet.  The  wind  still  favor- 
ing the  Americans,  Perry  pushed 
his  way,  with  his  fleet,  to  a  close 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  His 
own  vessel  passed  through  their 
line,  and  in  doing  this  gave  raking 
broadsides  from  his  own  as  well  as 
the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  As 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  he  discov- 
ered the  British  flag-ship  lowering 
its  colors  in  token  of  surrender,  and 
in  less  than  eight  minutes  from  the 
time  he  dashed  through  their  line 
with  his  fleet,  the  flags  of  the  enemy 
were  lowered  and  the  vessels  sur- 
rendered. 

The  schooners    Little    Belt    and 
Chippewa  endeavored  to  escape,  but 


were  pursued  by  the  Scorpion  and 
Trippe,  and  in  about  an  hour  were 
captured  and  brought  back.  The 
victory  was  then  complete,  and  Per- 
ry at /nice  wrote  upon  the  ba<.*k  of 
an  old  letter  that  famous  epistle  to 
Gen.  Harrison  :  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours."  A  re- 
port as  laconic,  apd  probably  as 
immortal,  as  that  famous  one  of 
Cjesar  :  *'  Veniy  rndi^  vicf,^^ 

The  losses  in  this  naval  engage- 
ment were  very  serious  on  both 
sides.  The  Americans  had  27  killed 
and  96  wounded,  while  the  loss  of 
the  British  wsis  41  killed  and  94 
wounded.  Among  the  wounded  was 
the  brave  Commodore  Barclay  him- 
self. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  British  fleet 
came  on  board  the  flagship  and  sur- 
rendered their  swords  to  Commo- 
dore Perry. 

The  conduct  of  Perry  in  his  treat- 
ment of  both  officers  and  men  was 
so  considerate  and  kind,  that  the 
British  Captain  afterward  declared 
it  was  enough  alone  to  have  im- 
mortalized him.  Those  who  subse- 
quently died  from  the  effects  of  the 
action,  were  buried  on  Put-in-Bay 
Island,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  shore.  Yonder  willow  tree, 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where 
we  are  assembled,  indicates  the  pre- 
cise spot  where  these  brave  men 
were  buried  with  their  martial 
cloaks  about  them.  This  willow 
tree  was  planted  at  the  time  of  the 
burial  by  one  of  the  sailors,  who 
had  brought  with  him  a  twig,  and 
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put  it  in  the  ground  to  mark  the 
burial  place  of  the  dead. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  and  exultation  of  the  Nation  at 
this  complete  victory.  There  were 
in  those  days  no  electric  currents  to 
convey  the  news  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  but  the  result  was  like  an 
electric  current  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  all  over  the  land.  Meetings 
were  held  ;  bon  fires  were  lighted  ; 
songs  were  sung  ;  ballads  and  verses 
descriptive  of  the  events,  and  lam- 
poons appeared.  Especially  was 
this  result  most  gratifying  to  the 
sparsely  settled  regions  round  about 
Lake  Erie.  Croghan's  defence  on 
the  land  and  Perry's  victory  on  the 
sea,  inspired  new  confidence  and 
courage  in  all  the   western  borders. 

The  result  was  that  the  American 
Grovernment,  having  now  command 
of  the  lake,  Harrison  was  enabled, 
not  only  to  protect  his  own  immedi- 
ate frontier  without  fear  of  being 
flanked,  but  could  take  his  forces 
and  advance  upon  the  British  in  the 
North  ;  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
River  Raisin ;  recapture  Detroit, 
which  Hull  had  the  year  before  sur- 
rendered, and  also  to  threaten  Cana- 
da and  drive  Proctor  and  his  Indian 
allies  to  a  distance  from  our  frontier. 

Congress  voted  the  thanks  of  the 
Nation  to  both  Perry  and  Elliott, 
and  their  brave  oflicers  and  men,  and 
also  ordered  gold  medals  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Perry  and  Elliott  and  sil- 
ver medals  to  the  subordinate  officers 
and  an  increase  of  pay  to  the  men. 

The  captured    vessels    were  em- 


ployed as  transports  to  carry  Harri- 
son's army  across  the  lake.  On  the 
23d  of  September,  they  took  possess- 
ion of  Maiden,  and  Detroit  was  re- 
covered on  the  2'7th.  By  the  4th  of 
October,  Harrison  had  come  up  with 
the  British  rear,  capturing  some 
stores,  and  on  the  5th  defeated  them 
in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  57  of  the  enemy 
were  killed  and  560  made  prisoners, 
with  a  loss  to  the  Americans  of  on- 
ly 29  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
in  this  battle  that  the  celebrated 
Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,*  who  com- 
manded the  large  Indian  force,  al- 
lied to  the  British  army  in  that  bat- 
tle, was  killed.  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson, 
of  Kentucky,  was  the  leader  of  the 
cavalry  forces  of  the  American 
army,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
having  personally  slain  this  Indian 
chief. 

With  the  Battle  of  the  Thames, 
the  cont<?9t  for  the  possession  of  the 
north-western  frontier  was  practi- 
cally settled,  and  our  Government 
had  not  only  driven  away  the  hostile 
forces  which  had  been  in  possession 
of  it,  but  had  secured  it  and  effectu- 
ally protected  its  infant  settlements 
against  further  apprehension  of 
danger. 

I  have  endeavored,  my  fellow 
citizens,  in  this  brief  notice  of  the 
battles,  and  especially  of  this  great 
naval  engagement,  to  recall  to  your 
minds  those  important  events  which 
secured  the  peace,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  great  prosperity 
which    has    flowed    in    upon     this 
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country  from  the  close  of  the   war 
until  the  present  time. 

On  that  10th  of  September,  which 
we  now  celebrate,  the  booming  can- 
non, echoing  over  the  placid  waters, 
drove  from  these  wild  shores  the 
timid  deer,  the  bear  and  the  wolf, 
which  then,  almost  unmolested,  had 
been  the  only  occupants  of  the  soil, 
and  became  the  music  of  that  ad- 
vancing host  whose  tread  has  been 
heard  these  three  score  and  ten  years, 
marching  hither  to  subdue,  to  occu- 
py and  to  till.  Who  can  estimate 
by  any  computation  whatever,  tlie 
conquests  and  achievments  which 
these  seventy  years  have  exhibited 
to  all  the  world?  The  survivors 
may,  indeed,  at  this  later  period, 
look  with  wonder  at  the  progress 
which  the  Nineteenth  Century  has 
exhibited  in  every  department  of 
art  and  science.  The  world  has  ad- 
vanced with  a  stride  which  is 
beyond  comparison  with  any  other 
century,  within  any  historical  epoch. 
The  population  of  our  own  common- 
wealth, which  at  that  period  num- 
bered only  a  little  over  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  souls,  now  ex- 
ceeds three  millions,  and  has  the 
material,  resources  and  power  of  an 
empire.  In  the  war  of  the  great 
Rebellion  our  beloved  State  sent  to 
the  front  an  army  of  more  than  the 
entire  population  of  that  day.  The 
aggregate  of  her  taxable  wealth  in 
all  the  cities  and  counties  of  the 
State  is  now  represented  at  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  fifteen  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  number  of  improved 


farms  in  the  State  is  more  than 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand, 
and  the  value  of  farm  products  in  a 
single  year  is  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road is  upwards  of  six  thousand  and 
there  are  three  limes  as  many  miles 
of  telegraph.  From  all  this  prop- 
erty there  is  collected  the  sum  of 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  support  of  this 
great  fabric  in  its  collective  capaci- 
ty, as  well  as  in  the  municipal  and 
other  subordinate  sul>-di visions. 

The  great  naval  engagement,  the 
anniversary  of  which  we  are  now 
celebrating,  was  the  chief  element 
of  the  successful  termination  of  our 
contest  with  Great  Britian,  the 
result  of  which  gave  to  our  country 
such  an  importance  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  under  the 
aegis  of  its  protecting  power,  we 
have  come  to  be  the  participants  in 
these  great  blessings  and  the 
sharers  in  all  this  wealth  and  this 
prosperity.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
was  the  absolute  and  necessary 
cause  of  our  triumph,  for  sooner  or 
later,  it  might  have  been  after  years 
of  struggle,  the  American  arms 
would  in  the  end  have  triumphed. 

My  fellow  citizens,  as  we  stand  by 
the  graves  of  the  brave  men  who 
were  buried  by  their  comrades  on 
the  evening  of  that  eventful  day, 
we  look  upon  these  peaceful  waters, 
white  with  the  sails  of  commerce, 
these  islands  and  the  delightful 
shore  of  this  bay,  ornamented  with 
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the  abodes  of  wealth  and  the  culture 
of  art,  we  instinctively  say,  how  as- 
tonished would  these  gallant  sailors 
be  could  they  arise  from  their  sleep 
of  death  and  look  upon  this  fairy 
scene.  Have  we  no  duty  to  their 
memory,  though  they  themselves 
shall  never  look  upon  these  scenes? 
Is  there  not  a  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, to  the  world,  that  we  should 
at  least  exhibit  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  their  gallant  exploits  and 
noble  sacrifice?  No  monument  now 
marks  their  resting-place  but  the 
lone  willow,  whose  roots,  feeding 
upon  their  dying  bodies,  stands  as 
the  solitary  and  weeping  mourner 
over  their  fall. 

I  repeat,  that  this  great  battle 
.cannot  be  over-estimated  in  import- 
ance, in  securing  to  the  North-west 
entire  immunity  and  protection 
frora  the  British  army  and  its  cruel 
and  merciless  ally,  the  hostile  In- 
dians, who  with  one  consent,  sought 
to  exterminate  the  white  inhabitants 
who  had  migrated  to  these  wilds, 
these  forests  and  lakes,  to  acquire 
for  themselves,  their  wives  and 
children,  new  homes. 

I  do  not  pretend,  that  in  itself  it 
wa8  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal 
factor  in  determining  with  Great 
Britian  the  triumph  of  our  arms  in 
this,  the  second  war  for  our  inde- 
pendence, but  I  eaiiiestly  insist  that 
it  was  the  great  event  that  gave  to 
our  arms  on  the  lakes  and  on  the 
western  frontier,  that  triumph, 
which  not  only  gave  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  the  infant  colonies  which 


had  been  scattered  around  the  lake 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  but  it  gave 
renewed  hope  and  courage  to  our 
armies  in  the  field  and  inflicted  that 
deadly  blow  on  the  enemy  which 
resulted  in  that  signal  disaster  on 
the  Thames. 

The  war  was  not  protracted  long 
after  the  5th  of  October.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  December,  1814, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britian  and 
this  country,  for  although  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans  was  fought  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1816,  news  of 
the  treaty  had  not  yet  reached  this 
country.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  tread  of  emigrants  has 
been  heard  marching  in  steady  and 
unbroken  numbers  to  fill  the  im- 
mense uncultivated,  but  rich  and 
fertile  lands,  which  are  now  the 
peaceful,  happy,  prosperous  homes 
of  their  descendants.  *Does  not 
the  grateful  memory  of  a  prosper- 
ous people  demand  that  the  dust 
of  these  illustrious  heroes  should  be 
honored  with  something  more  en* 
during,  more  prominent  to  the  gaze 
of  the  traveller  and  the  tourist 
than  the  poor  willow  which  will 
soon  fall  by  their  side  and  crumble 
into  dust  ?  It  has  been  the  pride 
of  nations,  ancient  as  well  as  mod- 
em, to  recognize  the  deeds  of  their 
illustrious  captains  by  enduring 
monuments,  which  tell  their  history 
and  illustrate  their  deeds  to  the 
generations  following  them.  In 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  England 
has  erected  to  her  greatest  naval  com- 
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mander,  a  costly  and  enduring  mon- 
ument, on  which  has  been  inscribed 
his  patriotic  words :     "England  ex- 
pects every  man  to   do   his   duty." 
There  are  few  naval  monuments  in 
our    own     country.       The  city    of 
Cleveland    has   honored    the   brave 
Commodore  Perry  by  that  splendid 
statue  in  bronze,  which  now   orna- 
ments her  public  square,   and  near 
by  which  are  the  guns  which   that 
gallant  officer  took  from  the     Brit- 
ish squadron  in   this    great    battle. 
No  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  officers  and   men    who    fell    in 
that  engagement  and  whose  dust  is 
mingled     with     the     soil     of     this 
island.       In  behalf  of  the  memory 
of  these  men  whose  blood  was     so 
freely    shed    for  the    protection    of 
these  shores,  I  appeal  to    you,    my 
fellow     citizens,     that  this     sacred 
duty  be  deferred  no    longer.       Let 
there    be   at    least   a   single     shaft 
pointing  toward  the    sky,    of   solid 
granite    or     purest    white    marble, 
on     one     side       of      which      shall 
be       engraved     that     battle      cry : 
"DonV     Give      Up     the     Ship," 
and       on       the       other      that     la- 
conic epistle,  "We  Have  Met  the 
Enemy,  and  They  Are  Ours." 

The  sailor  on  these  lakes,  as  his 
vessel  is  driven  back  and  forth, 
shall  look  for  this  monument  as 
one  of  the  land-marks  in  his  voy- 
age. The  tourist  for  health  or 
pleasure  coming  to  these  shores, 
shall  read  again  the  history  of  his 
country  in  its  early  and  severe 
struggles     for     the    liberty      and 


national  greatness  it  has  since 
achieved,  and  the  heroism  and 
the  courage  of  these  defenders 
of  the  country  shall  awaken 
anew  that  patriotism  and  that 
gratitude  and  that  devotion  to  its 
interests,  that  shall  keep  alive  and 
perpetuate  the  freedom  purchased 
at  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 

My  fellow  citizens,  pioneers  of 
these  Fire  Lands,  so  intimately 
associated  and  connected  with  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  with  the 
second  war  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  our  commemoration  this 
day,  can  you  and  your  organization 
perform  any  higher  duty,  or  leave 
any  nobler  legacy  to  your  descend- 
ants, than  this  sacred  duty  of  per- 
petuating the  acheivements,  the 
names,  and  the  fame  of  Oliver  H. 
Perry,  his  gallant  officers,  his 
hardy  sailors,  and  the  glorious  re- 
sults which  followed  the  Great 
Battle  op  Lake  Erie  ? 


-Wi 


APPENDIX. 


It  was  not  known  to  the  orator, 
at  the  time  that  this  address  was 
delivered,  that  an  effort  had  been 
made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  A  peti- 
tion for  that  purpose  had  been 
forwarded  to,  and  presented  by  our 
Representative,  Judge  J.  M.  Ritchie, 
and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
that    body,    but   nothing  more  haa 
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since  been  heard  of  it.  At  the 
conclasion  of  the  exercises,  the 
following  resolutions,  prepared  by 
Judge  H.  E.  Howe,  of  Toledo,  who 
has  been  very  active  and  earnest 
in  behalf  of  this  object,  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Osborn  to  the  as- 
semblage, and  adopted  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  A  petition,  numer- 
ously si^ed  by  the  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Put-in-bay,  Lake 
Erie,  praying  that  Congress  would 
take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  the*  duty,  of 
perpetuating  the  history  oi  the 
great  naval  engagement,  known  as 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, which  petition 
was  presented  by  the  Repre- 
sentative of  this  District  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ap- 
propriately referred  ;    and. 

Whereas,  No  stone  or  monu- 
ment of  any  kind  has  ever  been 
erected  to  designate  the  hallowed 
spot  where  the  officers  and  sail- 
ors were  buried  who  fell  in  the 
great  battle  of  Lake  Erie ;  and. 

Whereas,  It  seems  to  this  As- 
sociation that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  Nation,  as  such, 
should  honor  the  memory  of  these 
gallant  defenders  of  our  frontier, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jiesolvedy  By  the  Fire  Lands  His- 
torical Society  of  the  Counties  of 
Huron  and  Erie,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
That  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  be  requested  to  take 
measures  for    the    erection    of    a 


monument  on  Put-in-Bay  Island  in 
honor  of  the  officers  and  sailors 
who  fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  and  now  he  buried  on  that 
island. 


In  June,  1875,  the  Ohio  State  Med- 
ical Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Put-in-Bay  Island,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  annual  address  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Jones,  of 
Toledo.  The  following  eloquent 
words  from  his  address  are  so  ap- 
propriate  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  they  are  here  inserted : 

"  In  conclusion  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  celebrating  our  30th 
anniversary  upon  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  islands  of  Lake  Erie,where 
but  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
the  great  American  commander  be- 
held from  the  placid  bay  in  front  of 
us,  the  British  ships  with  which  he 
hastened  to  engage  in  deadly  strife. 
Our  great  State  was  then  compar- 
atively a  wilderness  with  here  and 
there  a  settlement  of  hardy  pioneers, 
determined  to  hew  out  a  civilization 
for  their  descendants,  in  spite  of 
opposing  obstacles.  Could  the  im- 
mortal Perry  now  behold  the  trans- 
formation which  has  been  effected 
in  a  single  lifetime,  he  would  say 
that  those  pioneers  had  not  lived 
in  vain.  Adopting  the  talismanic 
words  of  the  dying  Lawrence,  he 
inscribed  them  upon  his  banner.  So 
let  us,  relying  in  full  faith  upon 
earnest  endeavor  to  achieve  progress 
in  medicine,  cheer  each  other  on- 
ward with  his  motto,    '  Don\  givk 
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OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  AND  HIS 

ASSOCIATE  HEROES. 


An  Address  Prepared  for   Delivery    at   Pnt-in-Bay,  September 

10,  1883^  Before  the  Pioneer  Picnic, 


BY  r.  H.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  OP  NORWALK. 


There  are  epochs  in  human  liis- 
tory  which  appeal  to  us  with  all  the 
power  of  the  drama.  Epochs  when 
the  leading  men  in  great  events  ap* 
pear  to  irs  now,  down  a  lenjjthenine: 
vista  ot  yejirs,  as  vividly  as  an  actor 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  footlights. 
Such  a  time  was  the  war  of  1812. 
Such  actors  were  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  and  his  associate  heroes,  that, 
though  nearly  eight  decades  have 
passed  since  here  they  played  their 
parts,  the  way  they  played  them  is 
as  brightly  visible  to-day  as  if  we 
stood  and  saw  them. 

These  waters,  the  stage  on  which 
they  acted  so  grandly  in  the  grim 
tragedy  of  war,  sparkle  with  historic 
interest.  We  can  see,  as  we  gaze, 
this  vision  of  the  past.  We  can  see 
on  that  September  morning,  as  the 
rising  sun  melted  the  mists  and 
chased  the  shadows  from   this   bay, 


here  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of 
waters  and  a  wilderness  of  woods, 
Commodore  Perry  with  his  heroic 
little  band,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  British  squadron.  We  see  his 
nine  small  vessels,  sleeping  on  these 
placid  waters,  under  the  flag  of  the 
young  Republic.  We  look!  we 
see  the  fartherest  verge  of  glisten- 
ing waves  darkened  by  the  approach- 
ing sails  of  the  British  fleet.  We 
listen!  we  hear  the  notes  of  busy 
preparation.  We  hear  the  creak  of 
spars,  the  groans  of  cables  lifting 
clinging  anchors.  We  hear  within 
the  bay  the  "silver  voices  of  heroic 
bugles"  and  from  far  away  across 
the  throbbins:  surgre  we  hear  the 
hoarse  roar  of  deep  voiced  cannon, 
answer  to  the  challenge.  We  look! 
they  sail  out  of  the  harbor;  we 
watch  them  as  they  sail  proudly 
away    under  their    flaunting  flags. 
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sailing      to      the      time      of      the 
wild,  grand  music  of  war,  and  to  the 
heart  throbs  of  a   nation,  down    the 
glittering  ways  of  ghjrv,  to   <lo   and 
to  die  for  their  flag.       AVe  see  them 
meet ;  we  see  a  great  bank  of  smoke 
and   fire  engidf   them.       We   look  I 
we  see  them  no  more,  but  we  listen! 
We  hear  the  thunders  of  the  cannon, 
the  erash  of  balls,  the  clash    of   cut- 
lasses, the  shouts    of   tlie    fighting, 
the    shrieks    of    the    wounded,  the 
groans  of  the  dying.      We  close  our 
ears,  the  sounds  are  terrible,  and  we 
look    again.      We    see    that    awful 
cloud  has  o[)ened  its  gloomy   .wings, 
and  hovers   over  the   natiini.       We 
see    the    wh<de    North-west  at  the 
mercy  of   merciless  savages.       Hull 
hatl    surrendered ;      Mackinac     was 
lost;    Kort  Dearborn  an<l  Fort    De- 
fiance had  fallen  and    their   gallant 
garrisons  were  maHsa<'.re<l.       We  see 
the    blooily    knives,    reeking   toma- 
hawks,   blazing     homes,    munlered 
settlers,  and  Hying  fugitives,    strug- 
gling for  life  in  the  darkness.     The 
army  of  the  lii'public  meeting  defeat 
at  Niagara  and  down   the  St.    Law- 
rence.    Its  navy  in  misfortune.   The 
Essex   lost  in  the  bailor  of    Valpa- 
raiso.   The  Chesapeake  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  with  her  the  life  of  the  im- 
m<irtal  I^wrence  liad  i^one  out  as  he 
utteretl    the  words,  which,    wrought 
in   letters    of    gohl,    floated   above 
Perry    and     his      fighting    heroes, 
**Don''t  <;iVE  UP   THE   snir,    novs." 
Nobly  did  they  catch  their   inspira- 
tion.      Every  wliere  a  sable  pall    of 
defeat    and  disater  hung  over  the 


young  Republic.  As  Valley  Forge 
was  the  night  of  the  Revolution,  so 
this  was  blankest  midnight  of  1812. 
But  hark  !  we  listen  !  The  cannon- 
ade has  ceased.  We  hear  from  oiit 
the  darkness  a  burst  of  victorious 
cheers.  See  I  the  cloud  has  broken; 
the  sun  shines  through.  See  I  the 
stars  and  stripes  are  waving  in 
triumph  aloft,  while  the  luxunl  J>rit- 
ish  pennant  llutters  on  the  deck. 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
We  look  again  ;  we  see  how  that 
ghul  huzza  has  rent  the  curtain  that 
darkene<l  the  natitni.  The  glittering 
rays  of  hope  an<l  victory  shine 
through  and  throw  a  beam  of  joy 
into  every  patriot  heart.    . 

It  is  morniui^  I  morning!  morn- 
ing!  That  last  rt)ar  of  cannon  that 
died  along  these  sunlit  shores,  was 
the  expiring  noteol  English  domina- 
tion in  America.  C^obnnbia  thence- 
forward was  triumphant.  I\*ace 
wove  chaplets  for  her  brow,  and  vic- 
tory crowned  her. 

We  love  to  recall  these  deeds  of 
liravery  of  our  heroes  ;  but  sweeter 
yet  to  us  is  the  memory  of  their 
magnanimity.  Kindness  is  the 
highest  nobility,  charity  the  [lurest 
heroism.  The  brave  but  unfortunate 
iJarclay,  commoilore  of  the  British 
S({U(idron,  sai<l,  "Perry's  humanity 
to  his  prisoners  alone  would  have 
immortalized  him."  What  can  be 
said  of  him  is  true  of  all.  Their 
humanity  had  no  horizon.  They 
loved  their  country  without  intoler- 
ance, they  fought  its  battles  without 
revenge.       They  fouijht  the  enemy 
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with  "fire"  and  "sword,"  they 
conquered  him  with  kindness.  We 
love  to  recall  their  bravery. 
They  dared  all,  they  did  all,  they 
suffered  all  for  the  eternal  right.  In 
every  battle,  above  the  fire,  above 
the  flashing  bayonets  and  clashing 
•  sabres  and  smoking  muzzles,  there 
is  a  flag.  That  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  an  idea.  Under  it  men  fight,  not 
for  kings,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  they  fight  for  ideas,  which 
are  above  kings.  To  do  all,  to  dare 
all,  to  endure  all  for  a  right  idea,  is 
true  heroism.  They  fought  for  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  citizens 
abroad.  The  Revolution  was  for 
National  liberty;  the  war  of  1812 
was  for  the  personal  liberty  and 
civil  rights  of  American  citizens 
abroad  ;  the  war  against  the  rebell- 
ion was  for  personal  and  civil  lib- 
erty at  home. 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They 
fought  for  liberty  ;  they  fought  for 
us.  By  the  murmuring  surges  of 
the  sea,  by  rippling  waters  of  many 
rivers,  by  the  low  whispering  waves 
of  this  bay,  they  lie  in  dreamless 
rest.  Some  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
in  the  tumult  of  conflict,  sank  to 
sleep.  Some  passed  from  paths  of 
peace  to  the  serenity  of  death.  All 
are  sleeping  under  the  flag  they 
saved,  "beneath  the  solemn  pines,  the 
tearful  willows,"  the  caressing  vines, 
beneath  the  changing  clouds  and  the 
changeless    stars,    they    have    laid 


them  down  to  rest.  Peace,  gallant 
hearts  ;  rest  noble  souls ;  hail  and 
farewell ! 

These  waters  will,  we  trust,  never 
again  run  red  with  other  wars. 
These  slumbering  heroes,  by  their 
blood,  have  consecrated  them  to 
liberty  and  to  peace.  But  these 
murmuring  waters  speak  to  us.  They 
tell  us  that  there  will  be  darkness  in 
the  days  to  come  ;  conflicts  for  our 
courage,  suffering  for  our  fortitude. 
They  ask  us  to  be  patriotic  as  these 
men  were  patriotic,  upholding  our 
country  by  private  worth,  consecrat- 
ing: it  with  our  loves,  defending  it 
with  our  lives.  The  day  of  this 
victory  has  grown  venerable,  the 
years  have  passed,  and  the  mists 
of  fable  begin  to  gather  round  its 
history,  but  it  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

To-day,  in  the  heart  of  the  great- 
est city  on  this  lake,  stands  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of 
Perry  and  his  associate  heroes.  But 
theirs  is  a  greater  monument.  This 
nation,  preserved  by  their  bravery, 
ennobled  by  their  humanity,  conse- 
crated by  their  blood,  is  their 
mausoleunv.  When  the  sculptured 
marble  has  crumbled  to  dust,  and 
has  been  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
oblivion,  their  memory  will  live  en- 
shrined in  their  country's  glory,  in 
their  country's  love. 

**And  BO  Bepulohered  in  suoh  pomp  doth  lie. 

'  'That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.*' 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


An  Address  Delirered  at  the  Pioneer  Pic-nic,  held  at  Put-in-Bay, 
September   10,  1883,  Upon  the  Sentiment,  *'Our  Coun- 
try, her  greatness  and  her  resources  are  our 
pride;    her  ^lory  and   her    strength 
is  her  freedom  and  her  virtue." 


BY    HON.    F.    R.    LOOM  IS,    OF   NORWALK,  OHIO. 


The  Republic  of  the  United  States 
is  a  marvel  in  history,  outstripping 
anything  and  everything  hitherto 
recorded  in  connection  with  national 
vigor  and  growth.  England  dates 
back  to  the  Heptarchy,  more  than  a 
lhout»and  years.  France  counts  ex- 
istence from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, though,  t<i  go  no  further 
back  than  Hugh  Capet,  who  made 
l^ariH  her  permanent  capita),  she  is 
nearly  nine  hundred  years  old.  The 
Republic  of  the  United  StaU's  has 
scarcely  outrun  the  lives  of  her 
founders.  One  hundred  years  is  but 
a  small  spac^e  in  the  chronology  of 
nations,  yet  one  hundred  years  have 
witnessed  this  modern  and  model 
Republic  of  the  world  grow  from 
three  to  fifty  millions  of  people. 
True,  she  has  not  bred  them  all,  but 


such,  is  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
her  institutions  that  she  has  won 
them  from  other  nations  ;  and  such 
the  vigor  of  her  principles,  that  she 
has  indoctrinated  them  and  made 
them  as  much  her  own  children  as 
though  they  had  been  born  and 
reared  Americ^ans.  In  fact,  but  a 
generation  need  elapse,  from  the  ar- 
rivaj  upon  our  shores  of  the  most 
ignorant  abject  and  bigote<l  heathen 
Irom  the  most  aristocratic  govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth,  before 
we  have  in  his  offsjiring,  a  free,  in- 
telligent, industrious,  independent 
American  citizen,  eligible  to  th<' 
C^hief  Magistracy  of  this  greatest 
Republic  on  the  eartii,  or  any  other 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  j)eople. 

The  theme  you  have  assigned    me 
is  so  vast,  so  glorious,  that  I  hardly 
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know    where    to    take    hold   of   it. 

Grand  and  impressive,  beyon<l  all 
that  has  ever  been  written  in  the 
volume  of  human  history,  are  the 
transcendent  chapters  that  alrea<ly 
unfold,  in  philosophic  narrative,  the 
birth  and  onward  march,  in  great- 
ness and  power  of  this  Republic. 
The  completion  of  its  first  century 
of  mighty  national  dev elopement  in 
political  liberty  and  free  civiliza- 
tion, in  growth,  grandeur  and  dis- 
covery, in  invention  and  improve- 
ment, in  educational  advancement 
and  religious  liberty  and  toleration, 
has  been  fitly  celebrated  in  story 
and  song,  and  in  the  great  exposi- 
tion held  for  months  in  the  city 
where  first  rang  out  the  peal  of  Lil)- 
erty  to  all  lands  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof. 

We  have  entered  upon  our  second 
epoch  with  even  a  more  magnificent 
prospect  before  us  than  the  accom- 
plished past ;  and  great  as  have 
been  the  results  already  secured,  no 
power  of  mental  grasp,  or  of  historic 
portrayal,  can  adequately  set  forth 
the  resplendent  advance  and  tri- 
umphs of  human  illumination — wide 
streaming,  wondrous,  beneficent, 
energizing — on  this  Western  Conti- 
nent, under  the  inspiration  of  our 
liberal  institutions  and  unlimited 
wealtli,  during  the  century  to  come. 

We  pause  in  amazement  as  we  en- 
deavor to  contemplate  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future  when  we  compare 
our  present  facilities  and  advantages 
for  achieving  grand  results  with 
those  of  our  fathers. 


When  Our  Country  first  clothed 
itself  with  the  prerogatives  of  sov- 
ereignty, we  numbered  but  13  feeble 
States,  with  a  total  population  of 
three  millions  of  people,  occupying 
the  small,  familiar  strip  of  territory 
lined  on  the  one  side  bvthe  Atlantic 
ocean  and  on  the  other  by  the  Alle- 
gheny ri<lge,  but  whose  vast  out- 
lying boundaries  are  now  watered, 
not  only  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but 
also  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west, 
the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  north,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  south.  Comprising 
in  fact,  a  continental  chain  of  zones, 
sweeping  in  hemispheric  magnitude, 
from  the  mountain  crests  of  eternal 
snows,  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
flowers. 

Its  census  of  population,  too,  has 
with  similar  strides  of  amazing  aug- 
mentation, rolled  up  a  free,  intelli- 
gent and  powerful  citizenship,  num- 
bering to-day  fifty-three  millions 
in  round  numbers. 

Never  before  has  the  world  wit- 
nessed so  superlative  an  illustration 
of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self- 
government  ;  never  before  has  the 
glory  of  man,  in  his  unrepressed  en- 
thusiasm and  unfettered  activities, 
been  confirmed  by.  achievements  so 
splendid  and  enduring.  And  fellow 
citizens,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  we  have,  one  and  all,  a 
common  interest  in  these  marvelous 
recitals  of  the  Nation's  wonderfully 
varied  life  during  the  era  already 
completed,  for  it  has  been  without 
distinction  of  party,  race  or  calling  ; 
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and  our  congratulatory  lot  it  is  un- 
der the  blessing  of  Heaven  to  boast 
of  a  career  more  renowned,  diversi- 
fied in  character,  and  boundless  in 
its  results  to  the  human  race,  than 
that  of  the  most  commanding  and 
eminent  of  the  Empires  of  the  past, 
of  whatever  name  or  period. 

The  memorials  of  that  unparalled 
and  majestic  drama  possess  too,  an 
historical  significance  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  past,  nor  to  the  gener- 
ations whose  fortune  it  is  to  rehearse 
them  at  this  dividing  threshold,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  our  existence,  but  their  influence 
will  extend  and  reach  forward  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun  of  time. 

Contemplating  with  but  the  brief- 
est 8ur\'ey,  as  we  must  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  data  exhibiting  our 
prodigious  national  growth,  scarcely 
CAH  it  be  realized  in  our  day  that, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  successive 
decades  from  the  Nation's  birth, 
there  were  prophets  of  evil  omen 
across  'the  water,  the  devotees  of 
monarchical  rule  and  the  enemies  of 
free  institutions,  who  predicted  in 
rounded  periods  that  the  American 
Republic  was  but  a  transient  experi- 
ment, a  mere  political  Will-o-the- 
Wisp,  a  castle  in  the  air,  which  a 
few  winds  and  rough  storms  would 
shatter  aud  dissipate  ;  that  it  would, 
indeed,  prove  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
which  grew  nip  in  a  night  and  per- 
ished in  a  day. 

Statesmen  of  no  less  satracitv  than 
Russell,  Macauley,  Brougham,  and 
still  later,  even,  that  astute   philoso- 


pher, Mr.  Carlyle,  heralded  with 
blind  and  self-conceited  assumption 
the  downfall  of  our  Nation — that 
Nation  that  has  gone  on  from  glory 
unto  glory,  from  grandeur  even  to 
greater  grandeur,  until  a  prominent 
American  statesman  could  truthfully 
declare,  that  were  all  the  countries 
conquered  by  Roman  arms,  or  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Roman 
power  arrayed  contiguously  and 
massed  in  compact  form,  and  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  United  States, 
even  when  Rome  claimed  to  be 
mistress  of  the  world,  she  would 
occupy  so  small  a  space  compared 
to  our  immense  domains,  that  one 
of  our  swift  running  rail  road  traina, 
with  its  magnificent  palace  cars, 
where  the  traveller  can  sit  in  luxury, 
eat  bounteously  of  the  best  the  earth 
affords,  or  sleep  on  beds  of  clown 
without  discontinuing  his  journey, 
where  the  person  of  moderate  means 
can  journey,  surrounded  by  an  ele- 
gance and  luxury  of  travel  not 
tlreanied  of  in  the,  most  sybaritic 
of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  I  say 
were  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  in 
its  ])almiest  days,  set  down  solidly 
in  the  center  of  this  vast  Republic, 
and  were  a  railwa}'  train  to  start 
from  either  out.(»r  b<mndary  of  our 
jiirisdiction,  it  would  require  more 
than  two  days  constant  run  at 
twenty-five  miles  and  hour,  for  such 
a  train  to  reach  the  outward  limits 
of  the  empire  thus  situated. 

But,  though  the  vauntings  of 
evil  prophecy,  the  assaults  of  envy 
and  ridicule,  the  tirades  of  a  hostile 
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press  and  the  machinations  of  kings 
and   cabinets,   have   ever   and  anon 
swe[)t  across  tlie  Atlantic  and  soiiglit 
to  weaken  tlie  stability  and   hnmili- 
ate  the  name  of  onr  glorions  Repub- 
lic, it   still    stands  confronting   and 
challenging    tlie    tribunal     of    tlie 
world  in  the  majesty  of  those  eten\- 
al      principles       embodied     in     its 
Declaration  of  In<le|kendence,  in  the 
strength    and  dignity   as  the   com- 
manding arbiter  of  its  own    affairs  ; 
and    of   the  destiny  of  the   \Vest(»rn 
Hemisphere  as  well  in  the   j)rowess 
of    its    tleets   and  armies,  in  the    in- 
calculable wealth  of  its  natural    re- 
sources, in  the  splendor  of  its  world- 
wide commerce,  its  gigantic  material 
enterprises,    its    vast    industries,  its 
affluence  in  the  whole  range  of   art, 
science  and  literature,    and     in    the 
still  growing  ascendency  of  all  those 
moral,  social,  educational  and  politi- 
cal forces  which  shall   carry    it  on- 
ward   and     domina]it      with      ever 
increasing   power,  "while    Empires 
crumble  and  monarchs  sink  to  rest." 

Well  then,  may  we  brietly  review 
some  of  our  country's  greatness  and 
her  resources  which  are  justly  our 
pride  and  boast,  and  not  of  ours 
only,  but  of  every  liberty  loving 
heart  in  all  the  world. 

The  pride  of  every  nation  is  its 
husbandmen.  The  U.  S.  fortunately 
embraces  the  great  grain  belts  of 
the  continent.  Climate  conspires 
with  the  soil  to  make  it  the  most 
productive  land  in  the  world.  The 
colonists  knew  but  little  of  the  im- 
mense agricultural  resources  of  the 


country  ;    they  eked  out  subsistence 
on  the  comparatively  barren   slopes 
of  the  Atlantic,  never  dreaming  of 
the  immeasureable  wealth  that  was 
to  spring  from  the,  to  them,  inacces- 
sible ]>airies  of  the  interior.     It  can- 
not   be    said    that    they     laid    the 
foundations    of    our    now  majestic 
agricultural  system,  except  in  so  far 
as    they    contributed     the    pioneer 
force  of  character  and   the   love    of 
acquired  acres.     The  present  system 
was  the  growth  of  a  time,  after  that 
civilization  had   pierced    the    Alle- 
ghenies  and  levied   tribute    on    tlie 
boundless  west.      In   all  that  apper- 
tains   to   agricultural    development, 
history    must    make  record  of   the 
same    wonderful    growth   that    has 
characterized  the   Nation   in    other 
respe(»ts.       Her  agriculture  has  been 
a  conquest  full  as   grand    in    results 
as  her  manufactures  and   commerce. 
It  has  brought    her  plenty,   w^ealth, 
and  independence.      We    feed   our- 
selves,   and   that  is  more  than   Ger- 
many,  England  or  France  can  say. 
We  sell  to  the  needy  nations  abroad 
more  of  the  cereal  products  than  any 
other    country  in   the  world.     The 
improved  farm  land  of  the   country 
is   more   than  two  hundred  million 
acres,  and  there  are  upwards  of  five 
hundred    million     acres     still     un- 
surveyed   and  uncovered    by    title 
of       any      kind,      not      including 
Alaska      with     its      four  hundred 
million      acres,    while      the     total 
number    of    acres     in    our   domain 
reaches   in  round  numbers   the  im- 
mense   aggregate    of    twenty-three 
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hundred  million  acres^  or  the  grand 
meanurement  of  3,600,000  square 
miles  of  magnificent  country.  The 
annual  redemption  of  land  from 
wilderness  and  subjection  to  agricul- 
tural puq)oses  averages  five 
million  acres.  The  cash  value  of 
the  farms  is  in  excess  of  ten  billion 
and  the  annual  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts .will  amount  to  more  than 
three  billion  dollars. 

The  colonies  were  dependent. 
Now  we  raise  twelve  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn,  four  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  while 
the  aggregate  value  of  our  cereal 
products  foots  up  fifteen  hundred 
million  dollars  per  year.  Europe 
now  gets  more  grain  from  us  in  a 
year  than  was  raised  in  the  entire  13 
States  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Improvements  in  agricultural  ap- 
pliances have  kept  pace  with  this 
enormous  growth  of  products.  The 
farms  of  the  United  States  are  the 
best  furnished  in  the  world.  In 
farm  machinery  there  has  been  a 
complete  revolution.  Genius  for 
inventing  labor  saving  appliances 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  the 
^ound  along  with  luxuriant  crops. 
The  agricultural  sciences  have  been 
pushed  with  energy.  Farm  educa- 
tion is  now  looked  up6n  as  a  desira- 
ble acquisition,  and  farming  as  a 
desirable  accomplishment.  These  are 
some  of  the  achievements  which 
make  <ntr  country  more  glorious 
than  if  Alexanders  had  paraded  the 


world  in  boots  or  spurs,  or  Pharaohs 
had  been   mumified   in  magnificent 
monuments  built  to  their  own  folly. 
In  the  beginning  of  our  history,  a 
few  fishing  smacks  and  insignificant 
coasters  constituted  the   commercial 
wealth  of  the   Republic ;     now  her 
Vierchant    marine    has     swelled    to 
forty  thousand  vessels  of  all  classes, 
with   an   aggregate   tonnage  of  five 
million    tons.      Then    her  exports 
were    next   to   nothing  and  her  im- 
ports consisted  of  a  few  articles   up- 
on which  the  mother  country  sought 
to  lay  a  tax  for  her  own  enrichment. 
Now  our  exports  have  swelled  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,    while  our  im- 
ports reach  ^\e   hundred    and   fifty 
millions  per  annum.      Our  ships  are 
found  in  every  harbor  of  the   world 
and  the  products  of  every  clime  are 
brought  to  our  ports.     Commensur- 
ate   with  the   growth  of  our   com- 
merce has  been  that  of  our  consular 
system,  by  which   our  commerce   is 
stimulated     and     protected.        Our 
Government's  official  agents  are   ac- 
credited to  every   nation    having  a 
sea-board,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising the   varied    interests  of  sea- 
men and  merchants,  and   preserving 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  flag  in 
the  maritime  marts. 

While  commerce  is  the  Nation's 
badge  of  acquaintance  and  confidence 
abroad,  and  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant evidences  of  its  enterprise  and 
growth,  its  domestic  manufactures 
are  even  more  accurate  representa- 
tives of  its  genius  and  thrift.       The 
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Ropublic  may  be  more  impress- 
ivi^  bv  reason  of  its  commeree,  but 
it  is  more  liealthfiil,  happy  ami 
stable  bv  reason  of  its  manufaetur- 
ini;  industries.  The  history  of  our 
jjjrowtli  in  this  resj)eet  reads  like  a 
tale  of  enehantment.  A  primitive 
Christ  or  saw  mill  upcm  some  eli««:ible 
stream,  an  oeeasional -furnaee,  the 
inevitalde  hand  loom  and  s]dnnini^ 
wheel  in  the  house.  These  eonsti- 
tuted  the  sim]de  be<^innini^s  of  a 
manufaeturini^  inter(»st  whieh  in  the 
short  lapse  of  a  eentury  has  reaehed 
su<*h  colossal  lu'oportions.  The 
man u fact urinuj  establishments  now 
exist  in  If  number  three  hundred 
thiuisaiid,  emjiloyiuii:  two  million 
horsi*  power  and  thre<»  hundred 
thousand  hands.  The  capital  em- 
barked is  three  billion  dollars;  the 
annual  waives  paid,  ten  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  is  scarc<»ly  a 
commodity  used  for  the  eonvi^nienee 
or  comfort  of  man  that  is  not  manu- 
factured in  our  midst,  and  l)v  ma- 
chinerv  of  our  own  invention. 

Our  agricultural  inijdemcnts  beat 
the  world,  and  to<>;ether  with  our 
hfirdware  of  every  <lescripti<m,  find 
ready  sale  in  the  favorite  markets  of 
the  earth.  So  with  our  watches  and 
jewelry,  and  many  other  useful  in- 
struments, as  well  as  articles  of 
luxury. 

Our  textile  fabrics  have  of  late 
years  been  introduced  in  Liverpool, 
iManchester,  Paris  and  l^erlin,  where 
they  com])et<'  successfully  in  ])rice 
and  cjuality  with  the  hmtf  established 
and  boasted  manufactures   of  those 


industrial  centres. 

The  charm  of  early  discovery   on 
the  Western  (\>ntinent  was    intensi- 
fied   by    stori(»s    of  El-I>orados  and 
(Jolcondas,  tohl  by    the    natives    to 
cre<lulous  adventurers.     These  were 
in    some    instances  verifinl  by   the 
discovery  of  vast  treasure  hous(»s,  as 
in    the  case   of  the  Incas   of   South 
America,    an<l  the   ]\fontezumas    of 
Mexico.     Sjianish  cupidity  sulK>rdin- 
inated     every       consideration        of 
solid       comfort       and       substantial 
pro<^ress      to      the     wealth         that 
flowcnl     from     the    mine.        As      a 
conse<|uence,       the        mineral      de- 
yelo])ment   of  the  Spanish    possess- 
ions   bct^an    early,    and      the    new 
countries  were*    ma«le    to    contribute 
humdy  to  the  riches  of  the  old.  The 
names  of  Peru  and    Mexico    became 
synonymous  with  bullion    and    bars 
of  ufold  and  silver.       Little   did  the 
hardy    colonists    of    Massachusetts, 
Viri^inia,  and  the   North    jr<*"erallv 
dream  that  ere  their  children  {la^^secl 
away,  the  less  inviting  hills  of  their 
own  country  would  unfold  a  weaUli, 
richer       and        more      exhaustless 
than      any      southern    land     conhl 
boast.     The  application  of  steam  to 
machinery    had    hardly  passed    tlie 
limit  of  exjjeriment,  till  science    un- 
earthed   the    magnificent  coal  fields 
of    the  Appalachian    range  and    re- 
vealed treasures  far   more    indispon- 
sabh»    than    any      precious      metal. 
Study   of  geological  structures,  the 
<lrift  and  tendenc}'    <»f   rock    forma- 
tions, the  result  of   manual    ex]n»ri- 
ment — these,  crowning  a  desire  that 
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intensified  as  it  raarehed  westward 
with  our  civilization,  established  the 
fact  that  Nature  had  not  only  been 
everywhere  prodigal  of  her  mineral 
wealth,  but  that  she  had  soarranii^ed 
the  different  varieties  as  to  make 
them  most  useful  to  man.  (\>al  mav 
not  always  be  fouud  where  iron  on» 
exists,  but  it  is  found  most  where 
iron  ore  exists  most,  thus  ])rovinej 
the  provideutial  distribution  of  the 
baser  treasures  of  the  earth.  How 
this  happy  arran^<Mnent  has  affected 
our  industries  can  be  learned  by  re- 
ferrintif  to  those  localities  where 
the  smoke  of  the  furnace  aud  the 
fort^e  forms  perpetual  chnids  around 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  whose 
inward  treasures  are  beiuir  wroujrht 
int<»  use. 

Lon«^  before  our  j)ioneers  were 
checked  by  the  ranches  of  the  west- 
ern coa.Ht,  the  country  could  safely 
make  tlie  boast  of  beinjj  the  richest 
in  mineral  wealth  in  the  world  ;  but 
with  1S48  and  the  fj^ohl  discoveries 
of  (California,  and  afterwanl  with 
the  silver  discoveries  in  Nevada, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Ari- 
zona, tliere  has  come  a  time  wlu'ii 
the  nations  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
richness  of  iuir  mineral  deposits,  and 
the  most  extravae^ant  fables  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Sierras  is  more  than 
eclipse<l  by  the  convincin«j^  reality. 
No  single  event  of  our  wonderful 
history  has  co'ntributed  so  largely 
to  our  population,  or  so  materially 
to  our  wealth  and  progress,  as  the 
iliseoverv  that  our  western  border* 
abouniled  in  the  precious  metals.    A 


nation  grew  up  as  if  by  magic 
among  the  Cordilleras,  and  our  em- 
pire waved  her  wand  over  the  Pa- 
cific seas.  Thirtv-five  vears  disclosed 
to  our  wondering  and  astonished 
view,  great  and  populous  StiUes 
literallv  carved  out  of  the  wilderness 
vicing  with  those  of  the  east  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth,  and  contributing 
of  their  industries  and  resources 
a  large  share  to  the  general  wealth. 
From  1848  to  18(58,  the  gold  and 
silver  areas  of  the  West  yielded 
♦1,2 10,000,000,  and  the 'yield  for 
every  year  since  is  set  down  at  an 
average   of  sixty  millions. 

In  1857,  another  discovery  of  un- 
derground wealth  was  made,  which 
has  ])roven  a  boon  to  the  world. 
We  allude  to  the  petroleum  dejjosits 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
especially  to  those  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  discovery  was  as  if  the  fiat  of 
(■renesis  had  been  repeated.  "  Let 
there  be  light !  "  Coal  oil  has  be- 
come indispensable  in  the  American 
home,  and  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce, being  c«arried  Ui  every  coun- 
try. Over  twelve  hundred  million 
gallons  have  been  sent  abroad  since 
1857,  yi€»lding  over  three  hundred 
million  dollars. 

It  would  ho  a  pardonable  hyper- 
bole to  say  that  a  country  without 
railroads,  t(ilegra]dis  or  canals,  is  a 
thousand  years  behind  the  a<?e.  Yet 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  old 
13  States  became  one,  no  such  con- 
venience existed.  Our  entire  vast 
system  of  inland  communication  is 
the  result  of  about  a  half  centurs'  of 
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enterprise,  and  the  great  bulk  of  it 
has  been  aecompliBhed  within  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  application  of  power  to  in- 
land commerce;  in  the  perfection  of 
appliances  for  inter-communication  ; 
in  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the 
elaboration  of   plans    for  abridging 
our  immense  distances,  this  country 
is  without  a  parallel.     It  is  phenom- 
enal.    In  1830,  the  first  23  miles   of 
rail  road  were  opened  for  use.  Now, 
not  less  than  1 13,000  miles  of    main 
track  occupy  the  country  like  a   net- 
work.     Four  trans-continental  lines 
are  focussing  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
San  Fancisco.      The    Northern    Pa- 
cific   has    just    completed    its   line 
from  the  great  lakes  to  Puget  Sound, 
and  as  we  gather  here  in  the   enjoy- 
ment of  this  celebration  and  pic  nic, 
a    large    party    of  gentlemen   from 
England,    Germany    and    America, 
are  traversing  the  newly  opened  line 
from    Duluth,  on  the   east   at    the 
head  of  the  chain  of   lakes,    to   Ta- 
coma  on  the  west,  on  Puget   Sound. 
They  will  have  6,000  miles  of   track 
in  operation  before  the  close  of   an- 
other year.     Connected  with  it,  and 
in  fact  a  part  of  it,   is  the    Oregon 
Trans-Continental   Company,  which 
own    2,000    miles   of  railroad    and 
steamboat     lines.       This    approach 
from  Washington  territory  and  Ore- 
gon to  central  California  will   open 
a    vast  region  of   unoccupied   terri- 
tory, embracing  fertile  valleys,   rich 
pastures,    magnificent    forests,  and 
splendid  uplands,  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a  vast  population  in  comfort  and 


luxury. 

The  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
lines,  extending  clear  across  the 
Continent,  have  been  for  several 
years  a  glorious  consummation. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  is  al- 
ready proving  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  country  at  large,  and  an 
especial  blessing  to  California, 
Utah,  C'olorado,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  The  long 
silent  mining  camps  full  of  aban- 
d<)ned,  but  rich  ores,  owing  to  the 
immeiwe  expense  of  taking  machin- 
ery to  them,  will  now  command 
capital  and  return  dividends  in  the 
shape  of  vast  fortunes.  The  land 
of  the  Aztec  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Toltec,  will  waken  from  the  slumber 
of  the  ages  and  enter  a  career  of 
lasting  prosperity. 

The  mileage  of  our  railways  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  combined. 

Thirty  years  ago  Prof.  Morse 
asked  of  Congress  an  appropriation 
to  aid  him  in  experimenting  with 
electricity,  with  a  possible  view  of 
making  it  available  in  commerce. 
He  was  hooted  at  as  a  crazy  enthus- 
iast, and  his  scheme  was  compared 
to  that  of  a  lunatic  who  projected  a 
railroad  to  the  moon.  There  are 
now  more  than  100,000  miles  of 
telegraph,  and  no  natural  force  has 
ever  been  bridled  that  has  proved 
so  cheap,  convenient  and  indispens- 
able, nor  any  that  is  a  more  potent 
civilzer  than  electricity.  Not  only 
have  we  the  telegraph,  with  its  vast 
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field  of  usefulness,  but  within  a  few 
years  the  telephone  has  marked  an- 
other revolution  in  our  methods  of 
communication,  and  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  we  mav  stand  in  New 
York  and  talk  with  San  Francisco 
as  though  face  to  face.  Wonderful 
and  beyond  the  power  of  credence, 
almost,  are  the  more  recent  discov- 
eries of  the  usefulness  of  this  subtle 
power. 

C'anal  improvements,  which  were 
80  much  in  favor  earlier  in  our  his- 
tory, have  not  kept  pace  with  rail- 
way traitic«  They  are  too  expensive 
to  build  and  too  slow  in  operation  to 
be  competitive  or  profitable,  except 
to  serve  as  short  links  between  rivers 
or  lakes  and  ocean  transit.  The 
country  has  not  realir.ed  from  them 
the  promises  at  first  held  out. 

EDUCATIONAL   ADVANCEMENT. 

The  glory  of  our  Republic  is  its 
system  of  colleges  and  schools. 
Our  fathers  sought  intellectual,  as 
well  as  personal  liberty  in  the  west- 
em  wilds.  Twenty  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  ere 
the  success  of  colonization  in  a 
strange  land  had  by  any  means  been 
proved.  Harvard  College  was  found- 
ed and  the  foundatiou'of  a  common 
school  system  was  laid.  In  1637  a 
school  was  provided  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  for  every  neighbor- 
hood of  fifty  families,  and  a  school 
of  higher  grade  for  every  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  families. 
These  schools  were  to  be  maintained 
by  taxes.  This  system,  called  the 
New    England    system,     has    been 


adopted,  with  but  slight  modification 
by  every  State  in  the  Union.  Its 
growth  has  kept  pace  with  our  civil- 
ization, of  which  it  is  a  distinguished 
concommitant.  No  man  can  meas- 
ure its  importance.  Its  effects  are 
visible  everywhere  in  our  character- 
istic enlightenment,  our  high  morals, 
our  wonderful  enterprise.  It  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  toward  national  pro- 
gress and  perpetuity,  and  to  that  in- 
dividual heroism  and  good  sense 
which  has  made  the  title  of 
"Yankee"  both  respectable  and 
proverbial  for  smartness  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Coincident  with  the  educational 
growth  of  the  country  is  that  of  the 
press — an  adjunct  to  information 
more  immediate  in  its  effects  than 
books,  and  more  potent  and  power- 
ful than  even  the  school  house.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  history,  the 
newspaper  was  an  exceptional  thing. 
Now  nearly  every  county  in  the  Na- 
tion has  its  paper,  and  the  town  that 
does  not  support  a  periodical  of 
some  sort  cannot  safely  lay  claim  to 
intellectual  precedence.  The  cities 
are  centers  of  news  information,  and 
there  flows  out  from  them  a  con- 
stant and  ever  swelling  stream  of 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, devoted  to  every  subject, 
whether  of  trade,  industry,  science 
profession  or  politics. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL    GROWTH. 

A  wise  proviso  in  the  constitution 
leaves  the  subject  of  Religion  and 
Church    government    entirely    free 
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from  State  interferonoo.  But  so 
(looply  rooted  lias  diristianity  be- 
i'oiue  in  the  liearts  of  the  American 
j>eo])h»,  that  it  is  as  mucli  a  eomnion 
hiw  unto  tliem,  as  if  its  tenets  were 
enjoined  by  eonjjressional  or  U'l^is- 
lative  enaetments,  or  establislied  by 
usai^es  runnini;  far  beyond  llie  niein- 
ory  of  man. 

Its  growth  is  fully  u]>  to  that  of 
oth«?r  affairs  and  as  truly  as  eonirrat- 
ulatory  and  wonderful.  MeasunMl 
l)y  <j^en<*ral  standards  anr  pe4)|»le  oe- 
eu|»y  the  hiijfhest  position  in  reli/L?- 
ious  adyaneement  and  sound  morals 
of  any  of  the  inhabitairts  of  the 
earth. 

(-hureh  munifieenee'  ranks  fidly 
up  with  the  older  eountries.  The 
denominations  yie  with  eaeh  other 
in  ]K*aeeful  and  |»ersuasiye  projia- 
(<andism.  The  eonst»quenee  is  growth 
everywhere,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant (/fHHl  everywhere.  The  tenet, 
that  a  nation  is  prospered  as  it  ]>ro- 
teets  and  encourages  virtue,  truth, 
sobriety  and  honesty,  and  learns, 
obeys  and  reveres  the  word  of  (Ti>d 
finds  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  sueh 
numbers  of  the  people  that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  "Watch  Word"  of 
the  Nation. 

POl.ITU'AL  PERPETUITY  AND  GROWTH. 

Our  nation  was  born  in  spirit  at 
tbe  time  of  the  Declaration,  but  not 
in  fact  till  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  compact  instrument 
crystalized  the  States  then  claiming 
to  be  independent  sovereignties,  and 
begat  of  them  national  entirety, 
whose  authority  became  suj)reme  for 


all  |)urj)oses  for  which  emj)ires  are 
created.  However  compelling,  the 
necessities  which  surrounded  the  in- 
ception of  the  Repiddic  and  how- 
ever auspicious  its  beginning,  it  was 
n(»t  to  escape  the  trials  which  his- 
tory proves  to  be  inse]»arable  from 
national  m*<>wth. 

(fovcrnincnts  are  apt  to  'be  their 
own  worst  enemies;  at  least  their 
greatest  proofs  of  strength  are  found 
in  their  ability  to  live  and  to  de- 
sc'rye  existciu-e.  Colonial  solidity 
meant  a  comj»aratiyely  easy  triumph 
oyer  the  Kni^lish  forces  sent,  to 
crush  us. 

So  also,  unity  assure<1  an  easy  vic- 
tory in  1S14  antl  ii»  1S48.    Hut  could 

» 

the  ll(>public  <-onc|uer  and  rule  it- 
self? Could  it  reduce  to  subjection 
the  thousand  and  one  forces  which 
its  very  growth,  importance  and 
beauty,  generated  and  fostered  ? 
This  test  of  national  greatness  is  al- 
ways crucial.  It  has  not  failed  lis 
thus  far;  God  grant  that  it  may 
never  fail  us.  Possibly  the  most 
subtle  force  to  reduce  was  that 
which  we  will  deuimiinate  the  ini- 
migrative.  The  country  invited 
millions  from  abroad.  They  came. 
More  than  twelve  millions  have 
found  a  home  upon  our  shores.  They 
came  with  different  motives  and 
tastes,  and  with  different  feelings  of 
respect  for  our  institutions.  They 
were  food  in  a  raw  state.  Could  the 
country  digest  and  assimilate  them  ? 
Had  our  institutions  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  breathe  into  them  an  Ameri- 
canized life,  and  reduce  them  to  the 
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condition  of  xrUJinr/ly  supporting  in- 
tegers of  population  ?  Thns  far  the 
digestive  process  has  been  complete. 
The  strength  of  our  freedom  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  our  laws  have 
ever  conduced  to  a  resi)ect  for  the 
Republic,  and  no  matter  what  the 
nationality  of  the  immigrant,  he  has 
always  been  found  willing  to  share 
with  the  native  bom  the  glorious 
name  and  privileges  of  an  American 
citizen. 

Another  matter  of  concern  was 
the  reduction  of  territory  to  the 
form  and  consistency  of  States. 
Were  our  institutions  adapted  to  a 
union  of  numerous  States,  with  di- 
versified climate  products  and 
want«  ?  Could  they  stand  the  test 
of  repeated  annexations  of  territory 
and  introductions  of  new  governing 
factors  ?  They  have  stood  this  test 
without  strain  or  impairment,  but 
with  an  additional  sense  of  their  su- 
periority and  fitness.  From  thirteen 
States  occupying  the  narrow  eastern 
slopes  of  the  AlU^ghenies,  the  Re- 
public has  grown  to  include  thirty- 
eight  States,  while  the  out-lying  ter- 
ritories contribute  as  much  of  their 
nyrapathy  and  power  to  the  central 
government  as  if  they  were  active 
participants  in  its  highest  honors 
and  more  delicate  affairs.  Hut  again, 
could  our  institutions  stand  the  or- 
deal of  internal  strife  engendered  by 
causes  of  a  politico-moral  nature, 
which  were  left  as  a  legacy  by  the 


fathers  and  founders,  onlv  because 
their  early  removal  would  have  pre- 
vented the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  ?  They  have 
proven  equal  to  this  task  also.  How- 
ever sorely  taxed  by  the  madness 
which  preceded  the  rebellion,  how- 
ever tried  in  the  seven  times  hotter 
fires  of  civil  war,  there  was  never  a 
moment  in  which  they  bent  to  the 
crushing  storm,  but  all  through  the 
cruel  ordeal,  they  grew  brighter, 
stronger,  purer,  and  more  worthy  of 
respect.  With  the  gradual  oblitera- 
tion of  the  scars  left  by  the  civil 
war,  with  the  era  of  reconciliation 
in  full  tide,  with  a  more  perfect 
freedom  than  ever  before,  with  a 
throwing  off  of  the  thralldom  and 
bondage  to  the  rum  power  which 
has  been  a  bane  and  a  curse  to  our 
nation,  but  which  we  are  thankfullv 
glad  to  notice,  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  is  nearing  the  end  of 
his  desj)otic  sway,  with  the  coming 
up  of  all  the  people  in  habits  of  so- 
brietv  and  honesty,  with  the  stand- 
ard of  truth  and  virtue  elevated 
high  in  family,  state  and  nation, 
there  is  no  hope  of  additional  pros- 
[)erity  which  cannot  be  fully  realiz 
ed,  no  promise  of  future  per])etuity 
which  may  not  be  gloriously  fulfill- 
ed, no  lustre  for  our  magnificent  in- 
stitutions which  they  will  not  de 
serve  and  reflect  with  untarnished 
honor. 
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Its  History  as  Written  and  DeliTered  at  the  Farewell  Reunion  of 

the  High  School  Alnmni,  held  in  the  Old  Seminary 

Building,  Tuesday  Ev'g,  Marcji  27,  1883. 
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BY  CHABLES  H.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  OF  NORWALK,  OHIO. 


A  ridge  of  sand,  along  its  top  a 
rough  new  road  winding  in  and  out 
amongst  a  scanty  growth  of  scrub 
oak,  a  clearing,  an  island  in  a  vast 
wilderness  of  woods:  a  few  houses, 
mostly  log,  scattered  about  it  and 
up  and  down  the  road;  men  in  deer 
skins;  women  in  linsey  woolsey;  a 
rambling,  rude  and  scattering  little 
village  of  230  souls,  men,  women 
and  children,  and  this  was  Norwalk 
seven  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
first  academy  was  built  upon  these 
grounds.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
three  stories,  the  first  two  being 
used  as  an  aca<leiuy  and  the  third  as 
an  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  It  was  open- 
ed in  midwinter,  18ii6,  in  it  were 
taught  (and  taught  well)  all  the 
-plain  branches,  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences and  languages,  as  well  as  the 
ornamental,  drawing,  painting. and 
music.  Its  financial  support  was 
meager,  depending  mainly  upon  the 
tuition  paid  by  students.     Amongst 


the  various  fees,  each  student  was 
required  to  furnish  a  half  cord  of 
wood  or  twenty-five  cents  in  money, 
the  individual  contribution  toward 
heating  the  building.  As  can  be 
imagined  the  revenue  was  not 
princely,  but  the  academy  struggled 
along  doing  noble  educational  work 
until,  just  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Methodist  Episc<»pal  Church  took 
charge  of  it  and  placed  it  upon  a 
better  financial  basis.  It  grew  raj> 
idly,  having  over  two  hundred  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  two  years,  when 
one  wild  night  in  February  it  took 
fire,  and  the  morning  sun  shone  up- 
on a  heap  of  smoldering  ruins,  all 
that  was  left  of  the  first  Norwalk 
Academy.  The  loss  was  total,  there 
was  no  insurance.  It  was  a  hard 
blow  to  the  little  community.  There 
was  no  endowment,  no  funds,  the 
community  was  very  poor,  there  was 
nothing  but  enterprise  and  determi- 
nation upon  which  to  build    anew. 
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Immediately  the  friends  went  to 
work  with  tireless  energy  and  un- 
daunted courage.  The  school  was 
continued  in  basements  and  garrets, 
the  country  was  canvassed  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  in  a  year  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  this  buildipg 
were  made,  the  contract  let  and  in 
less  than  a  year,  in  December,  1838, 
the  new  academy  opened  with  Dr. 
Edward  Thompson,  afterwards  to 
win  such  exalted  fame,  as  Principal. 
The  institution  flourished  and  grew 
strong  every  way  save  financially. 
Its  reputation  spread  throughout 
the  country  until  in  1842  it  had  four 
hundred  students.  But  these  were 
its  palmiest  days.  Dr.  Thompson 
was  called  to  broader  fields  of  labor. 
The  stronger  interests  of  the  Meth- 
odists were  transferred  from  it  to 
the  College  at  Delaware,  the  debts 
for  its  construction  had  fallen  due, 
its  support  had  dwindled  and  finally 
it  was  sold  in  1846  under  execution. 

Next  the  Baptists  took  the  prop- 
erty and  opened  in  August  of  the 
same  year  the  "  Norwalk  Institute." 
This  also  flourished  every  way  save 
financially.  In  little  over  a  year  throe 
hundred  students  were  in  attend- 
ance. Thus  it  continued  until  in 
1855  the  Institute  was  purchased  by 
the  Union  School  District.  Its  his- 
tory since  is  familiar  to  all.  Year 
after  year  it  has  opened  its  doors  to 
all  and  many  have  entered. 

This  old  school  is  full  of  historic 
interest.  It  has  been  the  nursery 
and  Alma  Mater  of  at  least  one 
President,    of    two     Governors    of 


Ohio,  two  of  Minnesota,  one  of  Kan- 
sas, one  of  California,  one  of  Iowa; 
of  Senators  for  almost  every  West- 
ern State;  members  of  Congress  al- 
most innumerable;  Generals  by  the 
score;  more  Colonels  than  even 
South  Carolina  can  boast;  soldiers 
that  affrighted  the  Confederacy; 
Doctors  enough  for  the  healing  of 
the  Nations;  bishops  and  elders  and 
ministers  of  grace  enough  to  convert 
the  world ;  professors  and  teachers 
enough  to  inject  Greek  and  Latin 
into  the  epidermis  of  all  young 
America ;  judges  by  the  hundred  ; 
lawyers  enousrh  to  run  the  Courts  of 
a  hemisphere  ;  legislators,  engineers, 
poets,  journalists,  inventors,  far- 
mers, mechanics,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, people. of  all  classes,  who  have 
adorned  society  throughout  America 
and  the  world. 

Up  to  within  a  couple  of  years 
before  the  college  was  merged  into 
the  high  school,  there  was  nothing 
of  Norwalk  to  speak  of  but  this  in- 
stitution. It  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  town,  and  without  it  Norwalk 
was  nothing.  With  it  Norwalk  was 
known  throughout  the  eountry. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  famous  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  all  the  West,  and  was  almost 
as  well  known  to  our  pioneers  as 
Yale  or  Harvard.  The  society  of 
the  town  up  to  1852,  when  the  rail- 
road came  in  and  everything  about 
th^  sleepy  little  academy  town  was 
turned  upside  down,  was  comprised 
mostly  of  the  teachers  and  their 
families,  together  with  the  few  fami- 
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lies  who  moveil  here  while  educating 
their  children.  Everybody  kept 
boarders  ;  in  fact,  that  was  the  main 
occupation  of  about  nine-tenths  of 
our  able  bodied  citizens  during  that 
period.  Board  was  very  reasonable 
in  those  days,  too.  A  young  man 
could  get  the  best  room  and  nicest 
board  in  town  for  from  %\  to  I?  1.50 
per  week.  Mutton  sold  for  *J  rent** 
a  pound,  and  as  everbody  kept,  cows  . 
and  pigs  and  hens,  which  all  ran 
free  in  the  streets,  milk  anti  eggs 
and  pork  were  almost  given  away. 
These  rooms  were  dividetl  up  into  a 
large  number  of  smaller  ones  where 
many  young  men  roomed.  Our  late 
President,  R.  B.  Hayes,  and  present 
Governor,  Charles  Foster,  and  sev- 
eral of  our  Congressmen  were  <lor- 
raatory  boys  as  they  used  to  call 
them,  who  cooked  and  ate  and  de- 
vised mischief  here.  The  boys 
hired  their  bread  baked,  <li<l  the  rest 
of  their  cooking,  and  used  to  live 
here  nicely  for  40  cents  a  week,  in- 
cluding room  rent,  which  was  %\  a 
term.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  (as 
can  be  guessc'd)  the  boys  used 
to  live  on  the  fat  <»f  the  land.  On 
almost  any  night, ,  along  toward 
midnight's  witching  hour,  mysteri- 
ous figures  could  be  seen  surreptitious 
ly  gliding  into  the  old  school  building 
with  large  mysterious  bags  on  their 
shoulders.  If  you  wouhl  glide  up 
behind  <me  of  them  you  would  see 
the  contents  of  those  bags  dis- 
gorge<l  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
firelight  which  lit  up  the  laughing 
faces  of  half  a  score  of  future   JSena- 


ators,  C\)ngressmen,  Governors, 
Judges,  or,  must  we  say  it,  Preach- 
ers. There  were  big  watermelons 
and  roasting  ears,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes, a[)ples,  now  and  then  a  plump 
pullet  from  s<»me  neigboring  roost, 
and  there  was  a  ban <( net  for  the 
go<ls.  I  am  indebted  fi»r  many  of 
these  facts  to  our  fellow  citizen, 
(General  Krank  Sawyer,  whom  I  have 
till'  pleasure  of  seeing  before  me, 
who  was  ime  of  the  Academy  young 
men,  ami  whom  I  imagine  won 
some  of  his  first  military  laurels  in 
well  conducted  water  melon  pat  eh 
campaigns,  although  I  would  not 
sav  it. 

« 

The  ohl  building  has  passe*! 
through  many  vicissitmles.  From 
the  begin tiing,  it  was  a  grand  ed- 
ucational success;  from  the  be- 
ginning it  was  an  e<pially 
grand  financial  failure.  Many  men 
have  become  ]»oor  in*  purse  because 
of  it,  but  many,  many  more  have 
been  enrichetl  in  the  higher  and  in- 
finitely more  precious  treasures  of  re- 
finement, of  culture  and  of  learning. 
This,  then,  is  its  brief  history,  but 
there  are  other  histories.  The 
world  has  its  broader  history  in  its 
glorious  works  ;  in  the  impress  on 
the  times  which  minds  trained  here 
have  made.  It  is  rejwl  in  the  golden 
lines  of  the  biographer  iis  he  traces 
the  lives  of  the  great  .and  the  good 
be<pieathed  to  the  coinitry  by  this 
old  building.  These  walls  look  low 
and  cramped  and  dingy,  yet  great 
ideas  have  blossomed  here,  great 
questions  have  been  grappled   here. 
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great  minds  have  grown  here,  and 
great  men  have  gone  forth  from  here 
and  have  reached  the  loftiest  heights 
of  human  success  and  human  useful- 
ness. Busy  heads  have  toiled  here 
in  the  light  of  these  little  old  wind- 
ows, which  have  since  been  bathed 
in  the  fullest,  brightest  luster  of 
human  glory.  If  these  old  walls, 
which  have  looked  down  so  sagely 
upon  the  wild  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
yearly  tides  of  youth  for  nearly  a 
half  century  could  but  speak  to  us- 
thev  would  tell  us  still  another  his- 
tory.  Of  how  many  unwritten 
romances  whose  silver  threads  have 
long  since  been  tangled,  severed  and 
forgotten,  could  they  tell.  Of  how 
many  tragedies,of  how  many  come- 
dies ;  yet  they  will  not  speak. 
Their  story  they  cannot  tell.  Yet 
there  are  still  other  histories, 
and  each  of  us  has  one.  Some- 
times we  turn  back  the  leaves 
and  read  the  record  there.  There 
are  pages  of  sunshine,  there  are 
pages  of  shadow.  There  are  golden 
leaA'es  sparkling  with  happy  memor- 
ies, of  youthful  escapades,  of  jolly 
times,  of  wooings  and  winnings,  and 
of  jil tings.  There  are  other  i)ages, 
marked  with  ti'ars.  'J'hey  tell  us  of 
those  who  have  crossed  over  the 
valley,  who  lie  in  the  dreamless 
rest,  by  the  murmering  surges  of 
the  sea,  by  the  ripj^ling  waters  of 
many  rivers. 

Weather  beaten,  time  worn,  mar- 
re<l  an<l  defaced  by  many  youthful 
vandals,  to  many  the  old  building  is 
nut  attractive,  yet  youthful   memor- 


ies, warm  and  tender,  give  it  charms 
to  us.  We  are  here  to  bid  it  fare- 
well. "  Farewell,  a  word  which 
must  be  and  hath  .been;  a  sound 
which  makes  us  linger, — yet, — fare- 
well." In  this  age,  whose  standard 
is* progress,  the  old  must  ever  give 
way  to  the  new,  and  these  farewells, 
strangely  mingled  with  joy  and  sad- 
ness, are  (»ften  spoken.  Its  last 
vestige  will  soon  be  removed,  the 
place  that  has  known  it  so  long  will 
know  it  n(»  more.  The  ministry  of 
destruction  is  about  to  begin.  Time 
worn  brick  and  battered  casements, 
long  familiar,  soon  will  disappear. 
To  the  music  of  the  hammer  and 
trowel  and  saw,  i)illar  and  ])ilaster, 
wall  and  tower,  will  rise  again,  the 
scaffolding  will  fall,  and  the  new 
will  stand  here  in  its  beauty  and 
its  majesty. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  shad- 
owy future  will  briuL?  forth,  nor 
what  garments  are  weaving  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  the  coming  years. 
Hut  we  would  throw  this  ray  of 
earnest  hope  beyond  that  veil  which 
severs  ever  what  is,  from  what  is  to 
to  be.  That  in  the  years  to  come, 
the  new  building  will  be  as  dear,  its 
pleasures  as  sweet  and  its  life's  la- 
bors a*»  glorious,  as  the  one  that  now 
we  leave. 

]>ut  the  old,  will  it  be  forgotten?* 
I  believe  not.  I  believe  that  when 
its  last  crumbling  vestige  shall  have 
been  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
oblivion,  that  still  it  will  live  en- 
shrined in  many  hearts.  When 
years    shall    have    come  and    have 
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gone ;  when  locks  now  dark  will 
have  whitened  with  the  blossoms  of 
time  ;  when  in  the  softening  twi- 
light of  these  busy  days,  we  sit 
down  at  last  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
labor  grown  ripe  in  the  kisses  of 
life's  autumn  sun,  the  linked  memo- 


ries and  the  hallowed  associations  of 
the  bright  days  spent  in  this  be- 
loved institution,  will  tinge  with 
brighter  luster  the  retrospect  of  our 
years,  and  cast  a  rosier  radience 
down  the  shortening  pathway  which 
yet  lies  untrodden  before  us. 


/■ 


THE  MONUMENTAL  POEM. 

(So  eaUad  because  written  on  brittol  board,  repreBonting  front  and  perspective  of  a  large  tombstone.) 

»         -       •- 

A  Four  Dajs'   Inspiration  on  a   Subject   of  Fifty-Seven   Years 

Standing. 


BY  H.  B  HAKFORD,  OF  NORWALK,  OHIO, 


The  following  poem  was  delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the   Xorwalk 

High    School   Alumni,   at   their  gathering*  in  the   High  School  Room,  in 

"The  Old  Seminary,"  on  Tuesday  Evening,  March   27,    188:i,   it   being   a 

V  farewell   to   the   old   building  before  its  final  demolition,  to  give  place  to 

the  New  Central  Building. — Copied  from  The  Norwalk  Chronicle. 
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THE  OLD  SEMINARY." 


Aft  weVe  all  convened  in  blustering  March 

Instead  of  in  balmy  June, 
The  muses  question  and  quiz  to  know 
What  errand  called  us  so  soon. 
We  cannot  respond, 
Tho'  reason  profound, 
We  cannot. 

We're  beckoned  to  come  ;   no  trumpet  blast 

Has  harshly  summoned  the  call  ; 
But  the  calm,  still  voice  of  the  "  Daily  News," 
Or  "Reflector,  or  Loom  is,  or  Rule — 
How  mighty  the  Press  ! 
For  see  what  a  tness^ 
Before  me. 

Not  exactly  a  mess — but  ^^Alumniy^^  perhaps. 
Would  sound  more  befitting  the  case  ; 
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But  the  errand — my  friends — the  errand's  the  tho't 
Which  makes  us  feel  strange  in  this  place. 
We  may  have  to  believe, 
Altho'  slow  to  receive, 
Our  errand. 


» 


But  at  first  we  ask,  "Are  we  all,  all  here? 

As  the  roll  of  the  years  is  called  ; 
For  the  years  move  by — yes,  leap — so  fast 
There's  a  long,  long  list  installed  ; 
Hundred,  eighty  and  four. 
Though  with  one  and  no  more 
In  our  first  class. 


As  we  count  the  seasons  since  '61, 

When  our  list  had  its  leading  name. 
It  answers  the  reason  of  some  gray  threads 
Here  and  there  in  our  polling  skein. 
It  scarcely  seems  true. 
Life's  more  than  half  through 
With  many. 

But  you  answer,  "  Friend,  please  to  recollect 

An  Alumnus  now  and  then 
Compares  less  in  age  and  in  wisdom  teeth  . 
Than  an  old  detUiat^a  chesty  with  a  heji. 
They  made  us  expand 
In  forms  very  grand — 
More  than  now. 

"We  were  packed  and  crammed  on  a  torturing  rack 

With  mental  and  moral  lore  ; 
With  books  and  means  that  are  quite  unknown 
And  a  discipline^  now  no  more. 
We  were  tough  as  bears, 
Tho'  we  yet  show  scars 
Of  culture. 

"  Why,  in  those  proud  days,  in  the  right  hand  rows. 

Was  a  bearded  gentry  found  ; 
While  widows  and  spinsters  on  the  left 

Made  high,  learning  &eeixi  pro/outuL 
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No  trundle-bed  trash 
By  learning  or  cash 
Were  admitted." 

Very  well,  my  senior,  but  let  us  hear 

From  a  member  of  '72  ; 
One  whose  laurels  came  just  about  midway 
'Tween  the  "sixties"  and  those  of  note  ; 
Let  him  wipe  the  mists 
From  your  spectacles'  discs 
One  moment. 

"  With  the  case  in  hand  it  is  very  much 
As  when  matters  of  size  and  height — 
As  we  saw  them  then  and  know  them  now — 
Appear  in  a  different  light. 

These  ceilings,  for  instance, 
Once  had  a  glorious  distance, 
To  our  eyes. 

"  But  to-night,  as  we  pass  through  these  honored  halls. 

And  each  stairs,  with  its  narrow  case, 
We  bow  in  rev'rence,  but  mostly  in  fear 
That  our  millinery'll  lose  its  place. 
Outside  and  indoor, 
Whate'er  we  explore, 
All  seems  changed. 

"  And  then,  aa  the  cycles  of  progress  roll, 

We  find  with  each  new  decade, 

Earth's  children  grow  wiser  and  earlier  show 

What  system  in  training  has  made. 

Heads  nearer  the  floor 

Hold  full  as  rich  store 

As  the  lofty. 

**  As  the  bright  day  comes  not  far  from  now, 

When  our  children  leave  this  stage. 
If  their  years  are  but  twelve  or  thereabout, 
We'll  address  them  and  say  quite  sage, 
*See  the  unicorn  play  ; 
Lambs  with  lions  at  bay.' 
Our  smart  children.' " 
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Hut  why  should  we  hasten  to  leave  these  walls, 

An  asylum  for  rich  and  poor ; 
Most  beneficent  gift  of  a  lars^e  hearted  land — 
T(»  the  worthy,  a  wide  open  door? 
Wliether  orphaned  and  lonely, 
Or  favored  M'ith  bounty. 
All  mingled. 

If  the  bricks  in  these  walls  could  all  divulge, 
Could  de]jart  froni  their  square,  stifiF  ways. 
Could  beg  pardon  for  looking  wall-e3'ed  at  us 
For  a  space  of  their  hard  pressed  days, 
Thev'd  commence  far  back 
On  the  bygone  track 
For  their  history. 

They'd  sing,  "O,  Iwmny  days  of  '26, 

When  our  forms  from  the  dust  were  raised, 
When  we  took  a  stand  in  the  upper  world 
And  renounced  all  earthlv  wavs. 
Those  were  glorious  times. 
For  the  Firelands'  divines, 
Those  days  were." 


Yes,  "  Methodist  and  Baptist  have  both  gone  along ;" 

These  foundations  were  laid  in  prayer ; 
The  mortar  was  mixed  with  the  best  of  faith, 
The  carpenter  used  christian  care. 
The  belfry  on  high. 
Type  of  hope  in  the  sky, 
Was  their  glory. 

But  the  cruel  flames  laid  the  good  bouse  low 

In  the  midst  of  a  pros'rous  term  ; 
Nigh  two  hundred  students  then  had  no  home  ;  i 

In  a  day  when  not  all  coitid  learn.  , 

But  the  Lord's  own  gold,  ^ 

Held  in  human  control, 
Was  again  lent. 

And  the  self-denial  of  loyal  hearts 

Raised  the  structure  in  which  we  meet, 
And  grand  christian  women  and  noble  men 

Came  and  went  till  their  willing  feet 
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Were  entangled  in  debt, 
In  a  day  when  our  State 
Was  yet  new. 

But  in  '55  as  bur  commonwealth 

Took  the  par'ntage  of  Union  Schools, 
It  became  the  home  of  the  lowliest  child 
That  would  show  respect  to  its  rules. 
Yes  ;  our  fathers  learned  here  ; 
Benedictions  most  dear 
Still  follow  us. 

The  Superintendents  who  ministered  here 

Are  alive  in  the  hearts  of  all  ; 
We,  each  in  turn,  had  our  pref'rences. 
They,  each  in  turn,  loved  the  whole. 
Just  ten  was  their  number, 
One  has  sought  his  last  slumber — 
All  good  men. 

There  was  thorough  DeWolf,  soon  followed  by  Clark, 

Bright  Hutchins,  with  energy,  rare  ; 
Then  Mitchell,  the  courteous,  and  Baker,  the  mild« 
And  Stevenson,  genial  and  square  ; 
After  Farwell,  we  find 
Oakes  and  Kinney  ;   and  time 
Bro't  forth  Comings. 

To  those  of  the  class  of  '72, 

Few  names  more  exalted  to-day 
Than  Stevenson,  Smith,  and  Davies  and  Dean, 
Tho'  the  last  two  have  since  passed  away. 
The  living  live  in  us  ; 
The  others,  above  us, 
Still  live. 

The  teacher  imparts  what  our  text-books  cannot, 

On  our  spirit  their  impress  is  made ; 
They  have  fought  with  our  weaknesses,  fostered  just  pride, 
And  their  sympathies  made  us  afraid, 
Lest  we  enter  life's  turmoil 
With  characters  sterile 
Of  all  good. 
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Now,  we're  husband  and  consort  in  .seventy- five  homes, 

Our  professions  are  many  an<l  true  ; 
We're  a  jeweler,  doctor,  many  lawyers,  a  judge, 
Su]H»rintendents  and  teacliera  a  lew, 
Eni'ineers  to  survev  us, 
One  "  IJummer,"  of  course. 
For  our  mercliants. 

We  have  railroa<l  men  hound  for  Jav  (Tould's  shoes, 

And  editors  to  smooth  the  roa<l  ; 
Manufacturers  to  make  their  wheels  revolve, 
And  farmers  to  t^ive  them  bread  ; 
And  if  any  die. 
There's  a  minister  by 
To  attend  us. 

Outside  the  Alumni,  within  these  walls 

Many  noted  have  had  their  home ; 
Here  we  moulde<l  the  thoujjfhts  of  one  President, 
Several  (Tovernors  ]>assed  its  door-stone  ; 

There  are  Conijressmen,  ti)o,  , 

And  one  Hisliop,  also, 
Has  taught  here. 


rn 


Thus  the  school  room  <»xpands  to  a  useful  world, 

Till  whole  (governments  come  to  know 
It  is  better  to  care  for  the  bov  to-day 
Than  to  punish  the  man  to-morrow. 
Our  Republic  will  stand, 
While  the  laws  of  oxw  land 
Alt*  thus  franuMJ. 


rn 


There  is  one  short  word  we're  obliged  to  use, 

We  once  spoke  it  to  teachers  gone  ; 
We  have  named  it  to  old  associations  here, 
And  five  deceased  of  our  own; 

But  to-niffht  there's  one  more 
Never  thought  of  before. 
To  biil  good  bye. 


< 


The  bell,  from  its  bearings,  must  soon  come  down, 

Each  timber  and  brick  lay  low : 
And  the  quaint  old  home  of  forty-five  years 
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Will  a  form  to  our  miiuls  ouly  know. 
It  must  go  to  join 
All  the  friends  that  time 
Here  bro't  us; 

We'll  not  dwell  on  its  failings  incurred  by  age, 

On  its  patches,  tetters  and  bangs, 
On  its  shaky  floors  and  its  low  made  bents, 
How  we  mocked  it  in  past  harangues  ! 
How  the  guilty  have  fled 
And  the  innocent  bled, 
In  this  fortress. 

Aa  the  fleeting  months  of  this  year  fly  past. 

We  shall  watch  with  inquisitive  eye 
Each  move  of  the  trowel,  tackle  and  plane 
As  a  new  temple  climbs  toward  the  sky. 
It  must  be  a  good  offspring 
To  be  worthy  its  fost'ring, 
Most  surely. 

It  is  well  for  this  land-mark  to  die  midst  its  friends  ; 

No  alien  shall  gloat  o'er  its  doom  ; 
But  we'll  polish  some  sand-stone  or  brick  from  its  walls 
To  paint  sweet  forget-me-nots  on  ; 
And  the  plaques  of  mem'ry 
Shall  hold  in  assembly 
Its  virtues. 

So  adieu,  dear  mother,  fond  home! 

Tho'  no  sculpture  your  features  preserve. 
We  will  heed  your  discipline,  warnings  and  prayers, 
Till  like  you,  resurrected  above. 
May  your  monument  here 
Prove  a  light-house  to  cheer 
Every  heart. 


THE  OLD  BANK  BUILDING. 


An  Interesting  Reminiscence  of  Norwaik  History. 


BY    JOHN    GARDINER,  ESQ.,    OF    NORWALK,  OHIO. 


The  old  Bank  building  recently 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Court  House  building  and  front 
grounds,  M^as  commenced  in  1833, 
and  completed  early  in  the  spring  of 
1834.  Cyrus  Butler,  who  was  then 
County  Auditor,  was  superintendent 
of  the  work,  and  John  S.  Butman, 
of  Milan,  had  the  contract. 

The  land  upon  which  the  building 
was  erected  was  purchased  of  Piatt 
Benedict,  March  1st,  1833,  for  the 
.sum  of  $300,  and  was  taken  from  his 
home  lot.  The  building  was  erect 
ed  for  the  old  *'  Bank  of  Norwaik," 
which  had  a  special  charter  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  was  the  only 
bank  at  that .  time  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  north  of  Colum- 
bus, and  west  of  Cleveland.  It  em- 
braced among  its  Directors  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  this  section, 
viz.:  Hon.  E.  Lane,  one  of  the  Su- 
preme Judges  of  the  State,  Timothy 
Baker,  Associate  Judge  of  Huron 
Common  Pleas,  Pickett  Latimer, 
Moses  Kimball,  of  Norwaik  ;  Daniel 
Hamilton  and  E.  Andrews,  of  Milan; 
Geo.  HolUster,  of  Monroeville. 


The  capital  stock  was  $100,000, 
and  it  required  considerable  effort 
in  those  days  to  get  so  large  a  sum 
together  ;  but  Judge  Lane  secured 
such  men  as  Simon  Perkins,  Francis 
Freeman  and  George  Parsons,  of 
Warren,  Ohio  ;  Thomas  W.  Will- 
liams,  Thomas  S.  Perkins  and  Jacob 
B.  Gurley,  of  New  London,  Conn. ; 
Jabez  Wright,  of  Huron  ;  Eliphalet 
B.  Simmons,  of  Greenfield,  and  Dr. 
G.  G.  Baker,  then  of  Florence; 
amongst  others,  as  stockholdei*s. 

The  bank  commenced  business  in 
the  brick  office  which  was  recently  oc- 
cupied by  Miss  Maggie  Coe's  millin- 
ery rooms,  and  used  a  plank  chest 
for  a  safe,  with  two  lids  ;  the  inside 
one  secured  with  a  part  wood  and  part 
iron  lock,  and  the  outside  one  se- 
cured with  a  large  padlock,  in  which 
chest  all  the  money  was  kept.  The 
family  of  the  cashier  lived  back  of 
the  office.  Before  the  new  building 
was  ready  to  occupy,  Mr.  Martin 
Bentley,  the  cashier,  died  very  sud- 
denly with  brain  fever,  leaving  Mr. 
John  Gardiner,  then  a  young  man, 
in  charge  of  the  bank.      Mr.  Gard- 
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iner,  with  the  as.sistanoo  of  Mr. 
Robert  Morton,  who  was  Sht^riff  of 
the  county,  removed  all  the  effects 
of  the  bank  into  the  new  buiUling 
and  was  its  first  occupant,  in  May, 
1 SJU. 

In  July,  1834,  Mr.  C4eo.  Mygatt, 
of  Warren  (now  of  Cleveland,  O.,) 
having  succeeded  Mr.  Bentley  as 
cashier,  moved  his  family  into  the 
house  and  his  was  the  first  faniily 
which  occupied  the  building.  Mr. 
Mygatt  remained  cashier  until  July, 
1H36,  wlien  he  moved  to  Painesville, 
and  was  succe^ded  by  Mr.  John  K. 
Finn,  as  cashier,  who  brought  his 
family  here  and  occupied  the  home 
in  September,  1836.  The  Imnk  at 
this  time  was  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cessful business,  and  assisted  by 
loans  many  of  the  early  enterprises 
of  Nor  walk.  The  press  and  type  of 
tlie  Norwalk  Ejcperiment  were  pur- 
chased by  a  loan  made  of  the  bank 
to  Cyrus  Butler  and  his  Democratic 
friends,  and  which  was,  after  several 
years  paid  by  Messrs.  Hatch  and 
Farr,  the  first  editors  of  the  paper. 
The  first  Methodist  meeting  house 
on  Seminary  street  was  erected  by 
a  loan  of  the  bank,  made  to  the  Rev. 
U.  O.  Sheldon  and  his  associates, 
and  was  continued  from  time  to 
time,  with  partial  payments,  until 
finally,  after  the  remaining  assets  of 
the  bank  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Judge  Baker,  the  bell  of  the  church 
was  sold  at  Sheriff's  sale,  and  bid  in 
by  Judge  Baker  to  satisfy  the  bal- 
ance due.  The  bell  was  stored  some 
yeacs  in  Judge  Baker's  wood  shed, 


and  the  building  passed  over  to  the 
Second  Adventists.  Messrs.  Kim- 
ball and  Obadiah  Jennv  borrowed 
money  from  the  bank  to  erect  the 
old  brick  block  opposite  the  St. 
Charles  hotel  block,  and  Wm.  P. 
Brown  borrowed  from  the  bank  to 
erect  the  American  Hotel  ;  both 
properties  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
debts  to  the  bank.  The  tide  of  suc- 
cess continued  until  adverse  legisla- 
tion took  place  against  the  banks  of 
Ohio  under  what  was  known  as  "T. 
W.  Bartley's  Bank  Law".  In  the 
M'inter  of  184*J-43,  the  stockholders 
closed  up  the  affairs  of  the  bank, 
divided  the  capital  back  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  sold  the  charter*  and 
real  estate  to  Burr  Higgins,  of  San- 
dusky, and  his  associates,  who  were 
interested  in  the  construction  and 
extension  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield 
and  Newark  Railroad,  and  from 
which  time  the  citizens  of  Norwalk, 
and  all  the  old  stockholders,  severed 
their  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment and  business  interests  of  the 
bank. 

The  Legislature,  having  modified 
the  law  in  1844,  Lewis  Stanislaus 
was  appointed  cashier,  and  Burr 
Higgins,  President,  of  the  new  or- 
uranization.  Mr.  Stanislaus  occu- 
pied  the  house  with  his  family '^  un- 
til 1846,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  D.  Whitney  as  cashier, 
who  occupied  the  house  until  1847, 
when  the.  money  having  been  used 
in  connection  wuth  the  building  of 
the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  <&  New- 
ark Railroad,  the  bank  failed,  having 
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about  *1 00,000  of  notes  in  riivnla- 
tion,  and  no  depositR,  for  it  was 
not  doing  a  deposit  or  discount 
business.  Tlie  money  was  finally 
redeemed  by  receiving  it  for  fare 
and  freight  on  the  S.  M.'&  N.  R.  R. 
The  building  was  sold  by  the 
assignee  of  the  bank  to  Charles  L. 
Boalt,  in  1850,  for  the  sum  of  *l>,500, 
which  sum  was  paid  in  the  notes  of 
the  bank,  which  he  had  bought  up 
at  a  discount  in  C^incinnati.  The 
property  was  sold  by  Charles  L. 
Boalt  to  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  August  14, 
1H51,  for  |!2,500,  and  by  him  sold  to 
C.  L.  Latimer,  Treasurer  of  the 
Savi|igs  Association,  September  5, 
1855,  for  14,000;  and  by  Geo.  G. 
Baker,  assignee,  to  Charles  B.  Stick- 
ney,  September  15,  1858,  for  |?4,402. 
Since  1850,  Judge  Stickney  occupied 
the  parlor  for  his  law  oftice  until 
188'2,  during  which  time  his  office 
was  a  rendezvous  for  the  leading 
Democrats  of  the  village;  and  Doct. 
John  Tifft,  A.  G.  Post,  C.  S.  Par- 
ker and  others,  made  it  a  place  of 
resort,  for  planning  and  preparing 
the  Democratic  campaign.  Judge 
Stickney  sold  the  property  to  B.  IL 
Benham  and  wife,  March  :{0,  1864, 
for  the  sum  of  ^5,000,  and  the 
Commissioners    of    Huron     countv 

•r 

took  possession  of  the  property  by 
condemnation  proceedings,  July  1, 
1881,  paying  the  sum  of  *l!>,'200. 
The  Hon.  John  P.  Reznor,  formerly 
of  Ashland,  occupied  the  building 
with  his  family  in  1851,  and  after 
him,  Dr.  A.  N.  Read  and  family 
from  the  spring  of    1852   until   the . 


spring  of  1 856.  The  banking  room 
was  occupied  by  C.  L.  Latimer  and 
his  associates  as  a  Savings  Bank 
from  1851  until  1857,  when  the 
Savings  Bank  failed,  and  made  an 
assignment  to  Geo.  G.  Baker,  who 
after  closing  the  affairs  of  the 
Savings  Company,  occupied  the 
banking  office  under  the  firm  of 
Baker,  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
until  1808,  when  the  First  National 
Bank  was  organized,  which  occupied 
the  banking  office  until  January, 
1888. 

There  are  many  reminiscenses 
connected  with  the  old  building, 
which,  perhaps,  would  not  interest 
the  public.  It  was  planned  to  be 
occupied  as  a  banking  house  and  as 
a  family  residence  by  the  cashier, 
and  was  so  occupied  until  Mr.  J.  D. 
Whitney  left  in  1848,  and  for  a 
year  after  by  John  P.  Reznor  and 
family,  who  moved  here  from  Ash- 
land. Dr.  A.  N.  Read  and  family 
occupied  the  building  from  1852  to 
the  spring  of  1856,  and  strange  to 
say,  that  although  the  building  has 
stood  for  half  a  century  and  has 
been  occupied  by  different  families 
for  over  twenty -two  years  of  the 
time,  only  two  deaths  have  occurred 
in  the  building  ;  that  of  the  wife  of 
Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  in  1854,  and  a 
young  son  of  R.  N.  Pantlind,  iu 
July,  1859,  while  the  family  of  Mr, 
Pantlind  occupied  the  rear  part  of 
the  building.  When  first  erected,  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
residences  of  the  village,  and  the 
old  building  was  the   center  of   at- 
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traction.  Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was 
Teller,  Book-keeper,  Sweeper,  &c., 
first  met  his  wife  in  the  principal 
family  room  of  the  building  in  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  and  was  married  in 
the  same  room  in  1843,  having  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  bank 
in  1840. 

When  the  bank  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1833,  there  being  no  other 
bank  in  Northern  Ohio,  the  leading 
business  men  of  Toledo,  Maumee, 
Fremont,  Sandusky,  Tiftin,  Mans- 
field, Marion,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Ash- 
land, came  to  Norwalk  to  do  their 
banking,  more  particularly-  to  bor- 
row money ;  and  as  discount  day 
was  only  once  a  week,  when  the  di- 
rectors all  assembled,  the  foreign 
customers  generally  stopped  over 
night  at  the  Mansion  House, 
(where  Little  &  Son's  hardware 
store  is  now)  kept  in  those 
days  by  our  worthy  citizen, 
Mr.  Obadiah  Jenney,  who,  at  that 
day,  was  a  very  prominent  man,  and 
ivho,  if  there  was  any  question  as  to 
the  endorsers  on  the  note  brought  in 
for  discount,  would  generally  add 
his  name  if  requested  by  the  party, 
until  his  name  appeared  on  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  paper  in  the 
bank,  which  caused  him  no  little 
anxiety  and  some  embarrassment. 
There  is  one  circumstance  worth 
relating  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  and  that  is  about 
a  loan  made  in  1833,  to  Enoch  B, 
Sierriman,  of  Bucyrus,  who  borrow- 
ed $4,000  to  purchase  cattle  in  Il- 
linois,     to      feed     on     the    plains 


near  Bucyrus  for  a  year,  and 
then  drive  them  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Philadelphia,  sell,  and 
pay  the  loan.  There  were  no  notes 
of  the  bant  signed  up,  and  nothing 
on  hand  but  one  dollar  bills  in 
sheets;  so  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Gar- 
diner went  to  work  filling  up,  dating 
numbering  and  signing  the  bills, 
which,  with  the  <  other  work,  took 
two  days  and  the  most  of  two 
nights,  the  last  night  occupying 
them  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Merriman  took  the  money,  went 
to  Illinois,  purchased  the  cattle,  fed 
them  a  year,  and  drove  them  to 
Philadelphia  and  sold  them  just  as 
he  agreed  to  do,  but  instead  of 
bringing  the  money  back  and  pay- 
ing up,  he  purchased  a  stock  of 
goods,  wagoned  them  back  over  the 
mountains,  took  them  on  to  the  \Vv- 
andot  reservation  and  sold  them  to 
the  Indians;  and  as  the  obligations 
of  the  Indians  were  not  very  good, 
the  <lebt  was  considered  bad.  But 
strange  to  say,  in  after  years,  the 
general  government  having  extin- 
guished the  title  of  the  Indians  to 
Wyandot  county,  the  old  man  was 
on  hand  at  the  Indian  payment,  and 
as  the  agent  counted  out  the  money 
to  the  Indians,  he  raked  in  the 
amount  of  his  claim  in  coin  against 
the  diflFerent  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  brought  it  out  to  Nor^^'alk  and 
paid  the  debt  and  interest,  the 
amount  havini;  doubled  durins'  the 
process,  and  the  interest  having 
used  up  the  profits  on  the  venture. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 


A  Poem  Bead  Before  the  Norwalk  High  Sehool  Alumni  Associa- 
tion at  its  Annual   Meeting  lield  in  tlie  New  High 
School  HalU  Friday  Er'g,  June  20,  1884. 


BV  JAMES  G.  GIBHS,    OF  XORWALK,    O. 


There's  an  unfami'iar  look  to  the  scene  to> 
night, 
Tho'  the  faces  are  of  those  that  I  know  ; 
But  the  walls  are  far  too  trim  and  the  room 
too  bright, 
For  the  school-house  of  the  days  of  lougago. 

It  wfU)  homely,  it  was  old,  but  in  former  days 
Like  a  palace  loomed  the  building  to  our 
eyes ; 
For  the  school -house  which  is  gone  I  have 
naught  but  praise, 
Tho'  a  nobler  building,  far,  it's  place  sup- 
plies. 

'Neath  the  old  schoors  roof,  oh,  the  happy 
time  we've  spent. 
What  a  troop  of  noisy  boys  and  girls  were 
we ; 
When  the  bell  rang  out,  to  our  lessons  how 
we  bent, 
Grammar,  spelling,  Latin,  Greek  and  rule 
of  three. 


But  the  days  pass  on,  turning  swift  to  years, 
in  truth, 
And  our  happy  hours  at  school  were  long 
since  done ; 
They  remain  as  a  mem'ry  of  the  learning  tini^ 
of  youth. 
As  a  mem'ry  of  the  victories  there  won. 

They  remain  in  our  friendshii>B,  as  lasting  as 
we ; 
In  our  aims  and  our  purposes  in  life ; 
In  our  loves — for  transfixed  by  sly  Cupid,  I 
.  see 
Many  youths,  now  staid  husband  and  wife. 

How  the  time  glides  along !    there  have  pass- 
ed fifteen  years 
Since  I  rose  on  the  stage  in  the  hall, 
And  spoke  on  my  theme,  (tho'  with  trembling 
and  fears), 
I  was  sure'twould  bring  homage  from  all. 

I  was  one  of  thirteen,  and  we  all  tho't  alike, 
(As  we  handled  our  subjects  profound), 
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That  we'd  finished  our  course,  that  we'd  made 

ont  to  strike 

Enough  wisdom  to  cover  the  ground. 

'Twas  pardonable  pride,  but  it  soon  disap- 
pears 
As  we  sail  in  our  barks  o'er  life's  sea  ; 
Because  boundless  the  realm  of  true  wisdom 
appears 
To  those  who  her  masters  would  be. 

I  was  one  of  thirteen, — there  are  twelve,  I  re- 

call. 

For  one*  has  tired  out  by  the  way  ; 
Poor  old  boy  !  he  was  sturdiest  lad  of  us  all, 

But  the  first  to  meet  death  and  decay. 

Shed  a  tear  with  me,  comrades,  we  loved  him 
right  well. 

We'll  hold  him  endeared  to  the  end  ; 
Speak  softly,  lest  broken  be  memory's  spell  ; 

May  Peace  her  wings  o'er  him  extend. 

Oor  leader,  instructor,  our  counselor,  friend. 
The  one  whom  we  all  trusted  then, 

Yet  one  whom  our  waywardness  tried  without 
end, 
How  delightful  to  greet  yonf  again  ! 

We  need  not  recount  all  our  wickedness  here. 

It  sufilices  to  say,  we  repent ; 
And  tO'Uight  your  encouraging  words  of  good 
cheer 

We  are  sure  have  in  v«in  not  been  spent. 

But  enough  of  the  past,  with  its  pleasures 
and  pains, 
For  the  present  demands  our  employ. 


And  we've  met  here  to-night,  where  joyful- 
ness  reigns. 
To  be  happy  without  an  alloy. 

In  the  place  of  the  old,  we  see  risen  the  new, 
With  its  tower  pointing  high  in  the  air, 

'Tis  a  building  that's  solid, — symmetrical,  too. 
Where  for  life's  work  the  youth  can  pre- 
pare. 

We  see  all  around  us  adornment  and  taste. 
And  we  envy  the  child  of  to-day  ; 

And  we  say,  you  must  learn,  your   advan- 
tages don't  waste. 
Improve  them  in  earnest  while  you  may. 

To  those  dear  young  fi  lends  who  have  joined 
us  to-night. 
We  welcome,  thrice  welcome  you  here; 
May  your  lives   long  be  spared,    may  your 
future  be  bright. 
May  you  honor  those  who  hold  you  dear. 

We  have  looked   at   the   past,    the  present 
we've  enjoyed. 
Dear  frieuds  all,  let  us    now  the    future 
meet, 
Let  us  labor  on  with  zeal,  keeping  heart  and 
hsnd  employed. 
Till  the  summons  comes  for  us,  our  Lord 
to  greet. 


*£dward  W.  Develine,  class  of  '69,  died  in 
Colorado,  1882. 

fMr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  from  1861  to  1871 
Supt.  Norwalk  Public  Schools. 
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Before  the  Norwalk  High  School  Alumni  Association^  in  the  New 

High  SchoQl  Hall,  Friday  Erening, 
Jane  20,  1884.. 


BY    C.    H.    STEWART,    ESt^.,  OF    NORWALK,  OHIO. 


The  Alumni  of  the  Norwalk  High 
School  come  together  on  this  occas- 
ion clad  in  more  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance than  have  usually  attend- 
ed our  reunions.  We  all  feel,  as  we 
assemble  in  the  new  building  to- 
night, that  we  have  now  an  Alma 
Mater  at  which  we  can,  in  the  words 
of  the  political  platforms  of  the  day, 
point  with  pride.  Of  course,  all  of 
us  take  an  honest  }u*ide  in  our  fine 
building  ;  but  it  is  only  the  graduate 
that  swells  and  expands  to-night  in 
the  invincible  consciousness  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  situation.  This  is 
a  time  for  congratulations.  I  think 
I  can  read  in  the  faces  of  all  the 
graduates  here  (and  yes  in  the  faces 
of  the  school  board,  too)  something 
like  this.  I  congratulate  myself  ;  I 
shake  hands  with  myself  ;  I  crown 
my  hyperion  brow  with  well  <le- 
served  laurels  ;  I  excuse  myself 
from  myself  for  a  moment  and  I 
congratulate      my      friends.        My 


friends,  I  congratulate  younpon  this 
magnificent  structure.  It  is  an 
ornament  to  your  city,  it  is  an  honor 
to  your  liberality.  But  above  this 
and  beyond  this  and  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  do  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  possession  of  that 
brighter  ornament,  that  crowning 
honor  this  superb  Alumni  (and  this — 
well,  to  say  the  least,  very,  very  satis- 
factory school  board  II)  I  may 
read  between  the  lines,  but 
that's  the  way  the  faces  look  t4> 
me.  We  are  not  only  here  to-night 
to  say  congratulations,  but  to  say 
welcome.  Our  school  board  and 
officers,  our  teachers,  our  graduates, 
all  welcome  you  here.  We  all  of 
us  dedicate  this  building  to-night 
to  culture  and  learning.  More 
particularly,  perhaps,  are  we  here 
to-night  to  welcome  the  class  of 
1884  to  the  ranks  of  the  Alumni, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  to  initiate 
them.     To  the  nine  ladies  fair  and 
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five  ^^llant  youths,  who  last  evt'ii- 
inj^  filled  this  hall  with  l^eauty 
and  eloqueiirt',  we  speak  most  cor- 
dial weleoine.  F^ike  eheriibiin  and 
seraphim,  your  hriglit  wini^ed 
thoughts  eame  lasliii^hl  iiitroo)dng 
music  to  our  listening  souls.  AVe 
congratulate  you. 

We  sav  it,  aii<l  sav  it  holdlv,  it  was 
the  finest  class  that  ever  graduateil 
in       this       buildinir. 


will  go  even  further,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  alumni  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  assertion,  that  (with  the  ex- 
ce]>tion  of  the  classes  tliat  have  hith- 
erto graduated  fnmi  the  Korwalk 
High  School,)  there  is  yet  to  gradu- 
ate a  finer  class  from  our  schools 
than  the  class  of  \'^4.  In  a  wonl,  the 
first  class  that  gratluated  from  our 
High  School  to<»k  <uit  a  patent  on 
perfection  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  class  of  '8  4  followed  the  example 
of  every  ]>rece<ling  class  and  re- 
newed that  patent. 

We  stand  to-niglit  at  the  threshohl 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our 
])u1die  schools.  We  stan<l  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  years  to  come. 
Across  this  threshold  it  may  not  be 
for  us  to  pass;  behind  that  door  we 
may  not  penetrate.  It  matters  not. 
('l:u<s  follows  class,  as  age  succee<ls 
age,  and  each  is  but  a  link  in  an 
eternal  change.  Endless  iifenerations 
are  ailvancing  to  fill  our  places  as  we 
fall.  Here  t>n  this  threshold  of  the 
infinite  future,  let  us  believe  with  an 
abitling  faith,  that  the  benign  infiu- 
ence  of  the  old  school  will  be  carried 
by  this  the  new,  to  the  remotest  vis- 


tas of  time  to  come. 

To  the  past  alone  can  we  turn  with, 
unclouded  vision.  Let  us  go  back 
into  the  past  to-night.  Over  that 
place  nnirketl  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  old  school  davs,  and  of  old  school 
friends,  we  woidd  place  cme  wreath; 
at  the  (hjor  of  the  ohl  hijrh 
school  in  which  we  i>assed  so  many 
of  those  sunny  days,  ami  first  loved 
those  frientls,  we  wouhl  lay  to-night 
our  innnortelles.  Fadeil,  time-worn, 
furrowetl  by  years,  the  plain  yet  dear 
familiar  face  of  the  ohl  school  build- 
ing will  return  to  -us  only  in  the 
<lreamsof  long  ago.  The  first  npnis- 
try  of  prcigress,  destruction,  has  done 
its  perfect  work.  The  old  frieze  o!i 
which  we  used  to  cut  our  names  and 
shari»en  our  slate-pencils,  the  ohl 
rusty  eaves,  the  tottering  tower,  long 
familiar,  all  have  disappeare<l.  To 
the  song  of  the  trowel,  to  the  nmsic 
of  the  hammer,  anew  t4)wer  has  risen 
to  storm  and  chuid  and  sun,  and  as  if 
by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand, 
our  new  building  stamls  here  in  its 
beauty,  on  this  same  classic  ground 
where  stood  the  old.  It  has  been  but 
one  short  year  since  hist  we  met,  but 
in  that  brief  space  our  old  friend  has 
gone,  and  the  new  is  here  t(»  take  its 
]dace.  But  the  old  buihling  is  not 
wliolly  lost  to  us. 

"  How  often,  oh  how  often,  in  the 
days  that  have  gone  by"  have  the 
gates  of  the  past  swung  open  to  us. 
Through  those  ])ortals  and  a<lown 
the  vista  of  the  vears  what  i)ictures 
of  the  old  school  days  do  we  see 
again.     They  are  now  glowing  with 
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sunlight,  now  softening  in  shadow. 
The  unseen  painter,  memory,  touehes 
tlie  canvass  as  we  gaze.  There  is  a 
boysli<ling  down  the  old  banisters. 
He  has  your  face.  There  is  another 
crooking  a  pin  for  a  neighbor's  chair. 
You  remember  what  an  artist  you  was 
once  at  that.  There  is  a  flash  of 
haunting  eyes,  and  a  face  oh!  won- 
drous fair.  How  your  old  heart  beats 
as  it  hasn't  throbbed  for  y^ ars.  How 
the  tresses  of  her  hair  weave  tliem- 
selves  into  tlie  skein  of  an  old  ro- 
mance that  the  fates  have  long  since 
severed.  Oh!  how  those  silvery 
threads  glimmer;  oh!  you  sinner  and 
to  think  you  had  forgotten.  But  the 
sunbeams  fade  and  the  shadows 
come.  The  twilight  gathers.  What 
is  its  magic  that  so  softens  our  hearts? 
Its  stillness  is  responded  to  liy  the 
serenity  of  the  soul  and  the  evening 
pours  her  dowry  of  memories  at  our 
feet.  There  come  faces  that  touch 
heart  chords  that  for  days  and 
months  and  years  have  not  sounded 
before.  They  are  of  friends  who 
have  passed  from  the  tumult  of  life 
to  that  last,  long,  dreamless  rest  with- 
in "  that  low  green  tent  whose  cur- 
tain never  outward  swings."  You 
perhaps,  have  wandered  in  ruined 
cities  that  once  were  the  capital  glor- 


ies of  the  world.  You  have  stood  by 
mouldering  temples  breathing  with 
oracles  no  more  believed.  You  have 
stood  beneath  arches  of  triumph  that 
have  forgotten  the  heroic  names  they 
were  piled  up  to  celebrate,  yet  they 
can  not  prompt  the  sadness  with 
which  these  shadowy  tracings  thrill 
your  heart. 

When  the  vears  shall  have  come 
and  have  gone.  When  your  locks 
and  mine  now  dark  shall  have  whi- 
tened with  the  blossom  of  the  years. 
When  we  at  last  lay  down  the  tu- 
multuous passions,  the  aching  cares 
and  the  withering  disappointments 
of  life  and  sit  down  to  rest  in  the 
softening  twilight  of  our  busy  days, 
these  pictures,  fair  as  the  dawn, 
beautiful  as  twilight,  often  will  rise 
before  us. 

Tinged  with  the  tender  memories 
and  hallowed  associations  of  the 
bright  days  gone  by  they  will  bring 
us  solace  from  sorrows,  rest  fronn  la- 
bors. The  night  before  us  will  be 
filled  with  music,  and  the  dusty,  trod- 
den day  behind  will  be  bright  with 
beauty.  Yes,  we  are  here  to-night 
in  pride  for  the  present.  We  are 
here  to-night  in  hope  for  the  future. 
We  are  here  to-night,  not  in  forget- 
fulness  of  the  past. 


OUR  PIONEER  FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS. 


Their  PriTations,  Enjoy  men  ts  and  Experiences. 
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BY  I.   M.  (ilLLKTT,  OF  NOKWAl.K,  OHIO. 


It  has  often  hoen  said  of  the  earli- 
est adventurers  of  the  then  almost 
unknown  forests  of  the  West  "that 
a  ^oo<l  Providence  sent  such  men 
and  women  into  tlie  worhl  together. 
They  were  made  to  match."  They 
formed  themselves  l)y  early  training 
in  habits  of  energetic  iiulustry  and 
familiarity  with  danger  and  priva- 
tion to  take  their  part  in  subduing 
the  wilderness,  for  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

It  was  no  small  undertaking  to 
penetrate  the  almost  unbroken  for- 
c»sts,  <'ros8  over  streams  and  to  carry 
to  a  home  in  the  wilderness  supplies 
for  a  household  in  a  few  chests. 
These  usually  held  the  clothing  of 
the  pi(meer's  family  while  a  few 
cooking  utensils  were  a<lded  to  the 
stock. 

The  ])ioneer's  cabin  was  indeed  a 
complete  example  of  domestic  econ- 
omy. It  was  built  of  unhewn  logs, 
Kometiraes  in  a  single  day  by  the 
owner  and  eight  or  ten  of  the  neigh- 


bors  who  never  refused  their  assist- 
ance. The  floor  was  made  of  split 
slabs  (»r  puncheons  as  they  were 
called,  dubbed  with  an  adze,  or 
when  the  residence  was  over  nice, 
smoothed  with  the  broad-axe  on  the 
upper  side.  The  doors  were  made 
of  boards  riven  from  a  tree  of  the 
proper  length  and  thickness  find 
smoothed  with  a  drawing-knife.  The 
windows  in  the  earliest  settlements 
were  made  by  cutting  away  the  un- 
der and  upper  portions  of  two  logs 
of  the  house,  forming  thus  a  s<piare 
opening  of  suitable  size  in  which 
sometimes  upright  sticks  were 
placed  covered  with  white  paper  oil- 
ed with  hogs  fat  or  bears  oil  to  ad- 
mit the  light,  in  place  of  glass,  a  lux- 
ury not  then  to  be  procured.  The 
fire-place  was  usually  very  large, 
built  upon  three  sides,  six  or  eight 
feet  with  stone  and  then  topped 
with  sticks  and  and  clay.  Shelves 
hewn  by  the  axe  supplied  the  place 
of  bureaus  and  wardrobes,  and  two 
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poles  fastened  in   a   corner   of   the 
cabin,  the  outer  corner  supported  by 
a   prop,   answereil  the  purpose  of  a 
bedstead  until  a  belter  could  l>e  had. 
Each  cabin    usually    contained    two 
beds  in   the  lower  room   an<l   these 
were  separated  frcnn  each   other  by 
full  and  flowing  curtains  around  one 
at  h^ast,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
partition  and  a  dressing  apartment. 
Rough  and  uncouth    in    aj^icarance 
as  were  these  primitive  cabins  they 
could  l)c  nui<le  comfortable  an<l  for 
health  seemed    j>refcrable    to    many 
more  civilized  dwx'I lings.     It  is  true 
these  rude  habitations  had  many  in-, 
conveniences  which  might  now  be 
considered    too    formidable  to   c(»n- 
tend  with,  and  it   may   be  thought 
strange  how  a  female  of  cultivation 
and  refinement  could  bring   herself 
to  live  in  one   of  them.     Yet   it    is 
true  that  among  the   early  pioneers, 
who  came  to  the  Fire  Lands,  w^ere 
ladies  of  the  highest  consideration* 
and  it  is  no  less  certain   that  they 
readily  and  cheerfully  accommodat- 
ed themselves  to  the   condition    of 
things  around  them.     The  dressing- 
room  and  ornamental  toilette  w^ere 
lacking,   but    they   were   dispensed 
with,  for  such   accommodations   as 
necessity    suggested.     Most   of   the 
women  of  those  times  undertook  the 
labor   of   the  household  unassisted. 
In  the  summer,  besides    the  ordi- 
nary  housework,   the    wife   of   the 
pioneer  spun  the  wool  which  form- 
ed the  winters  clothing  for  the  male 
part  of  the  family,  as  well  as  flannel 
for  herself  and  girls;  in  the  winter 


was  spun  the  flax,  of  which  clothing 
was  made  for  the  ensuing  summer. 
The  buzz  of  the  wheel  therefore 
was  heard  at  all  seasons  in  the  cab- 
ins of  the  earlv  settlers.  Yet  with 
all  these  laborious  duties,  which 
were  regularly  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, the  i»ioneer  mothers  found 
time  to  arrange  their  houses  with 
the  most  scru[udous  order  and  neat- 
ness, and  were  not  without  their  so- 
cial enjoyments. 

The  afternoons  of  the  long  sum- 
mer day,  were  frequently  spent  in 
visiting  or  receiving  visits  from 
neighbors  within  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance. 

No  motive  could  exist  for  a  pro 
fession  of  friendship  where  the  real- 
ity w\as  not  felt  and  distress  in  any 
family  never  failed  to  elicit  the 
sympathy  and.  command  the  aid,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  rendered,  of  all  the 
neighbors.  Social  intercourse  was 
intimate  and  the  interchange  of  ex- 
pressions of  good  feeling,  sincere 
and  constant,  and  never  could  one 
familiar  with  these  associations  for- 
get the  smooth  winding  footpaths 
which  led  through  the  deep  forest 
and  underbrush  from  the  house  of 
one  pioneer  to  that  of  another,  trav- 
ersed daily  on  errands  of  business 
or  friendship,  so  that  every  family 
was  kept  acquainted  with  all  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day  throughout  the 
settlement. 

The  "  Johnny"  or  "  Journey  cake^' 
formed  the  favorite  winter  bread, 
and  was  used  the  greater  part  of 
spring  season. 
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The  corn  was  ground,  before  mills 
were  erected,  in  a  hand-mill  or 
pounded  in  a  "  homing  block." 

The  establishment  of  schools  and 
places  for  stated  religious  meetings 
was  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
every  settlement,  or  at  least  as  soon 
as  the  pioneers  had  secured  them- 
selves from  the  savages  and  provid- 
ed their  families  with  the  means  of 
daily  subsi stance. 

The  school-houses,  liJie  the  primi- 
tive cabins  were  roughly  constructed, 
but  in  some  of  theni,  men  whose 
mental  endowments  and  ripe  scliol- 
arships  raised  them  to  emi- 
nence in  after  life,  received  the  first 
rudiments  ot  education. 

The  privilege  of  hearing  the  gos- 
pel preached  regularly  every  Sab- 
bath could  not  often  be  enjoyed,  as 
different  and  distant  neighborhoods 
had  to  be  supplied  an<l  there  were 
but  few  pastors;  but  service  was 
held  and  sermons  were  read  when 
no  clergyman  could  attend  and  the 
announcement  that  there  was  to  be 
preaching  would  bring  the  settlers 
together  from  many  miles  around. 
It  was  not  in  the  least  uncommon 
for  men  and  women  to  ride  on  horse- 
Viack  eiffht  and  ten  miles  to  a  meet- 
in^  and  the  so-doing  was  far  from 
being  considered  a  task  or  hardship. 

The         difficulties  attending 

any  communication  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  those  who  enjoy  the 
facilities  of  travelling  now,  and  made 
the  M'ork  of  the  pioneer  more  ardu- 


ous and  hazardous  than  in  the  more 
recent  settlements  where  the  immi- 
grant has  the  advantage  of  public 
conveyance,  at  least  j)art  of  the  way 
and  mav  find  the  necessaries  of  life 
within  a  distance  readilv  accessible. 
On  the  whole,  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
though  one  of  hardship  and  danger 
was  one  of  stir  and  excitement  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it 
were  not  for  them  at  least  the  hap- 
piest state  of  society.  There  was 
freshness  and  novelty  in  the  scenery 
around  them  an<l  in  the  adventur- 
ous experiences  of  ev^iry  day;  no 
forms  or  ceremonious  customs  con- 
strained or  chilled  social  manners 
and  no  jealousy  or  bitterness  could 
arise  out  of  difference  in  circum- 
stances, distinctions  growing  out  of 
condition,  being  entirely  unknown 
in  those  ])rimitive  communities. 
Though  their  descendants  cannot 
emulate  their  heroic  deeds,  it  will 
be"  a  pleasing  task  to  call  up  recol- 
lec^tions  of  them,  to  observe  their 
patient  endurance  of  hardship  and 
to  compare  their  homely  but 
honest  exterior  with  the  accomj>lish- 
ment  and  graces  of  these  modern 
days. 

A  large  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Fire  Lands  has  been  recorded 
in  a  published  work.  It  is  full  of 
personal  adventure  and  no  power  of 
imagination  could  create  materials 
more  replete  with  romantic  interest 
than  their  simple  experiences  afford. 


EARLY  HISTORICAL  INCIDENTS. 


The  following]:  articles  are  <ypnoroiisly  contributed  to  this  number  of 
The  Pioneer  by  the  Hon.  Clark  Wac^goner,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  has 
at  much  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  (M>llated  a  ^reat  many  interest! n<:^ 
facts  and  incidents  of  the  early  history  of  the  Firelands  and  contiguous 
territory.  The  thanks  of  the  publishing  committee  are  hereby  extended 
to  Mr.  Waggoner  for  the  same. 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 


Haron  Presbytery  to  1854. 

In  1H54  was  issued  by  authori- 
ty of  Huron  Presbytery,  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  confession  of  faith 
and  covenant  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  together  with  historical 
and  statistical  sketches  of  the  sever- 
al local  churches,  then  constituting 
that  Presbytery.  From  that  publi- 
cation the  following  facts  are  taken, 
to-wit: 

Lyme. — The  church  at  this  place 
is  the  oldest  of  the  denomination, 
not  only  in  that  Presbytery,  but  on 
the  Western  Reserve.  It  was  or- 
ganized July  17th,  1817,  by  Revs. 
John  Seward,  Jos.  Treat  and  Alvin 
Cole,  of  the  Connecticut  Missionarv 
Society.      It  then  consisted  of  live 


males  and  three  females,  who  elected 
John  Raker  Moderator;  Jacob  Good- 
rich CMerk,  and  Wm.  Richie  and 
Francis  Strong,Standing  (^ommittee. 
Rev.  Lot  B.  Sullivan  was  ordained 
first  pastor  in  1820;  Rev.  Enoch 
Conger  in  1827;  Rev.  Xenophon 
l^etts  in  18:n:  Rev.  Stephen  \W 
Burritt  in  1H41;  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Bissell,  in  184(J,  who  continued  sC^ 
such  in  1854,  at  which  time  the  f<>l- 
lowing  were  the  of!i(^ers  of  the 
church:  Deacons,  Dr.  Chas.  Smith 
and  Joseph  S.  Pierce;  Clerk,  John 
Seymour;  Standing  C^ommittee, 
John  F.  Adams,  Elijah  Bemis,  Jos, 
S.  I^ierce  and  Dr.  C^ias  Smith.  This 
church,  like  others  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbyteries  in  Northern  Ohio, 
was  Congregational  in  form  of  Cttov- 
emment,  and  connected    with     the 
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Presbytery  under  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Plan  of  Union,"  whereby  such 
maintained  their  organic  rights  and 
yet  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Pres- 
bvterial  care. 

Peru. — Organized  in  School 
House,  near  Widow  Fay's,  in  Ridge- 
field,  April  18,  1818,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Williams  and  Alvin  Cole,  Mission- 
aries, with  Deacon  Ezra  Strong,  of 
Ridgefield,  Elijah  Clary  and  wife, 
of  Peru,  Ezra  Ilerrick  and  wife,  and 
Simon  Amerman,  of  Bronson,  as 
members.  No  officers  were 
chosen  until  18*28,  when  Elijah 
Clary  and  Joseph  Vantine  were 
chosen  Deacons,  and  Elijah  Clary, 
Nathan  Sutliff  and  Clermont  Van 
Guilder,  Standing  Committee.  The 
first  regular  preaching  was  by  Mr. 
John  Beach,  a  licentiate  from  New 
York,  in  1824,  who  was  ordained 
and  installed  in  18»J7  and  dismissed 
in  1829.  The  pulpit  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  Revs.  Samuel 
Duiiton,  E.  P.  Salmon,  S.  Stephens, 
E.  P.  Sperry,  J.  M.  Hayes  and 
Enoch  Conger.  In  1848  there  were 
40  members,  with  one  Deacon,  Geo. 
Lawrence. 

MiLAX. — Organized  at  Spear's  Cor- 
ners, (house  of  Wm.  Spears,)  April 
25,  1818,  by  Revs.  Wm.  Williams 
and  Alvin  Cole,  Missionaries,  under 
the  name  of  First  Conijreu:ati()nal 
Church  of  Huron, with  six  members, 
three  males  and  three  femaU's;  (fil- 
bert Sexton  was  Moderator  ;ind  Wm. 
Spears,  Clerk.  The  first  officers,* 
chosen  in  1824,  were  Henry  Buck- 
ingham and  Joseph  Demund,   Dea- 


cons. Rev.  Wm.  Adams  supplied 
the  pulpit  in  18!>8.  In  October, 
1829,  Rev.  Everton  Judson,  from 
Connecticut,  began  his  labors  in  the 
church  and  continued  as  stated  suj)- 
ply  until  installed  as  pastor,  in  May, 
183V,  continuing  as  such  until  his 
death,  on  August  20th,  1848.  In 
November,  1848,  Rev.  Newton  Bar- 
rett was  installed,  continuing  until 
1852,  when  resigning,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded temporarily  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hayes.  In  October,  1852,  Rev. 
Alansou  Hartpence  became  stated 
su]>j)ly.  Subsecpiently  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1855  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Walter,  who  remained 
until  1882.  The  oflicers  of  the 
church  in  1852  were:  Deacons,  An- 
son Bissell,  Aaron  Davenport  and 
Baxter  Ashley;  Clerk,  John  S.  Mc- 
Clure.  Although  champing  its  name, 
this  church  retained  the  C\)ngrega- 
tional  form  of  government.  It  cel- 
ebrated its  semi-centennial  in  1868. 
PiA'MOUTH. — Organized  February 
22d,  1819,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Matthews, 
under  care  of  Richland  I^resbytery, 
with  20  male  and  21  female  mem- 
bers. John  C\)nkling,  Levi  Bodley, 
Abraham  Van  Houton,  and  Daniel 
Gunsaulas  were  chosen  Elders.  In 
1824  (Garret  Anmierman  and  A.  F. 
Wilson  were  chosen  Elders,  and  or- 
dained by  Rev.  Robert  Lee.  Philip 
J^evier,  Jac(>b  C-uyckendall  and 
Abraham  Brink  were  elected  Elders 
in  1834.  In  18:^8  this  church  united 
with  Huron  Presbytery.  Rev.  Mr. 
Matthews  preached  from  1819  until 
1822,  and  was    followed    by    Revs. 
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Robert  Lee,  Enoch  Conger,  Jacob 
Wolfe,  John  H.  Russ,  Noali  Cooke, 
J.inies  Robinson,  David  lliggins, 
Johnathan  Cochran,  Wm.  Denipsey, 
and  Wm.  liridgnian.  Tlie  oflicers 
in  185*^  were:  Elders,  J^hili])  Bevier, 
Al)i*ani  JJrink  and  Jacob  Cuycken- 
dall.     Number  of  menibers,  157. 

(tREKXFIklo. — Orijcanized  July  ^. 
ISl^J,  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe  and  Lot  l>. 
Sullivan,  as  First  Congregational 
Cliurch  of  (Ireenfield,  with  three 
male  and  nine  female  members. 
Matthew  McKelvey  was  the    Cl<»rk. 

• 

Fnmi  is:>r>  to  1S48,  ILigh  A.  Camp- 
bell, Levi  J*latt  and  Noah  Parsons 
were  the  Deacons.  Rev.  Enoch 
Conger  was  the  tirst  minister,  com- 
mencing in  \H)>4  ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Revs.  J.  IL  Russ,  E.  P.  Salmon, 
A.  Blanchard,  J.  H.  l*arlin,  Francis 
diild,  Enos  Wood,  Abram  (\  Du- 
bois, A.  K.  Harr,  V.  W.  Clapj),  and 
R.  S.  Loekwood.  No.  meml)ers  in 
185:^,  74  ;  20  males  and  48  females. 
Berlin. — Ort^anized  bv  Rev.  Al- 
fred  II.  Betts  and  L.  B.  Sullivan,  in 
1823,  with  four  male  and  live  female 
members.  Nathan  Chapnuui  was 
the  tirst  Clerk,  who  .together  with 
(-harles  Kellogg,  constituted  the 
Standing  C-ommittee.  No  Deacons 
were  elected  until  18:jr),  when  Jonas 
Matthews  was  chosen.  It  was  then 
under  care  of  Portage  Presbytery. 
Rev.  E.  Judson,  of  Milan,  labored 
there  one-third  of  the  time  from 
1829  to  1832,  and  was  followed  by 
Revs.  Eldad  Barber  and  Jos.  Craw- 
ford. Rev.  John  C.  Sherwin  was 
installed  pastor  in  November,  1840, 


continuing  until  September,  1851, 
after  which  time  Rca's.  J.  Tolcott, 
J.  Scott  and  G.  C.  Judson  preached. 
Form  of  government,  Congregation- 
Jil.  Officers  in  1852:  Jonas  Mat- 
thews and  Lanson  Brooks,  Deacons. 
No.  members,  53. 

Mklmokk. — Organized  July  28, 
1 828,  by  Revs.  J.  R<d)inson  and  E. 
Conger,  with  15  mend)ers,  and  Sam- 
uel Clark,  David  ('lark  and  William 
Patlei^son  as  Elders.  The  ministei*s 
were  Revs.  James  Robinson,  (»  vears; 
John  McCutcheon,  3;  Samuel  Dun- 
Ion,  5;  John  N.  Whip])le,  3;  John 
St»»ele,  I;  Abner  D.  Cha[>maii,  5, 
and  ccMitinued.  The  latter  was  the 
<udy  ijast(»r  the  church  ever  had. 
Number  of  memliers  in  1853,  tJO. 
h'rom  this  church  two  others  had 
been  organiz(»d,  viz:  one  in  Bronson 
and  another  consisting  of  menibers 
who  sided  with  the  Old  School 
branch  at  the  lime  of  the  division  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1837.  Of- 
iicers  in  1853:  Pastor,  Rev.  A.  D. 
(Chapman;  Elders,  Joseph  Smith, 
Peter  Burkhart,  James  B.  Watson 
and  Moses  C'.  Gibson. 

NoRWALK. — Orj^ranized  February 
II,  1830,  by  Revs.  A.  IL  Betts, 
Daniel  W.  Lathro])  and  John  Beat^-h, 
with  five  male  and  four  female 
members.  It  was  organized  as  a 
Congregational  church,  with  David 
lliggins  as  Clerk,  and  Benj.  Frank- 
lin and  David  Higgins  as  Standing 
Committee.  Rev.  John  Beach 
served  the  church  as  stated  .supply, 
in  connection  with  the  church  at 
Peru  for  some  time,  and  was    fol- 
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lowed  in  like  relation  by  Revs.Eldad 
Barber,     Ctiapin      R.     Clark      and 
Stephen  Saunders,  until  18'^5,   when 
Rev.    Alfred    Newton     besjan    his 
labors  and  was  installed  in  18.'^8,   at 
the  time  the  first  brick   edifice   was 
dedicated,  and   continued   such    po- 
sition at  the  date  of   the  report    in 
1852,  as  he  did  until  his  resignation 
in  lvS7-.       The  form  of  government 
of  the  church  was  changed    in    ls:iO 
to    Presbyterian.      Total    additions 
from  18:{()  to  185-2,  181  by  letter  and 
7*<  by  profession.     No.  iu  1852,  100. 
Officers  at  that  time:     Rev.    Alfred 
Newton,  pastor,   and    (\»urtland   L. 
Latimer,  Woodward  Todd,  John  R. 
Osborn,    Jairus    Kennau  and   Jere- 
miah Crosby,  elders.       During    the 
asritation    of    the    Second     Advent 
question   in   I84'i,  stfveral  members, 
believing  in  that  doctrine  withdrew. 
R I  DG£  F 1 E  LD . — Organ  i  zed      M  arch 
14,    18:n,    by    Rev.    A.  W.    Betts, 
Enoch  Conger,  Everton  Judson  and 
E.     P.    Salmon,    with    J'l  members 
from    the    Lyme    and       Ridgefield 
church  in  Lyme.      The  first  officers 
were:     James    Hamilton    John  Sey- 
mour, Thomas  J.  Prentiss  and  Nath- 
an   Stevens,   Elders    and    Standing 
Committeis    and      John      Seymour, 
( lerk,  who  continued  in  that  capaci- 
ty until  187-,  a   period   of  —  years. 
Rev.    E.  P.    Salmon    was  the    first 
stated  supply  of  the   pulpit.       Rev. 
Urban  Palmer  served  in  like  capacity 
in  18^:5-4.       Rev.   J.    B.  Parlin  suc- 
ceeded in  18:^7,  and  was  installed  as 
Pastor  in  1842,  and  left  in  1847,  and 
was  followed  by   Revs.   Sperry,   L. 


A.  Sawyer  and  i  C.  W.  Clapp,  the 
latter  having  been  installed  in  1850, 
and  continued  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made.  Whole  No.  members, 
150 — 40  males  and  1 1 0  females;  of 
whom  111  were  received  by  letter, 
and  45  upon  profession.  No.  in 
1852,  55 — 21  males  and  :U  females. 
A  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  was  then  incorporated  in 
the  covenaut.  Officers  in  1852: 
James  Hamilton  and  James.  W. 
Humphrey,  Deacons;  J.  W.  Humph- 
rey, Clerk;  James  Hamilton,  J.  W. 
Humphrey,  A.  R.  Marsh  and  Allen 
Linsday,  Standing  Committee. 

Si'ipio.  —  First  Congregational 
diureh  organized  April  19,  1832. 
Revs.  James  Robinson,  Enoch  Con- 
ger and  E.  P.  Salmon,  committee  of 
Huron  Presbytery, with  10  members. 
The  first  Elders  were  Abraham 
Freeman,  Rufus  Bishop  and  Brain- 
ard  Cleveland.  The  minister  was 
Rev.  John  McCutchen,  who  labored 
as  Stated  Supply  from  1834  to  1840, 
when  he  was  installed  and  remained 
until  1841.  He  was  followed  by 
Revs.  Jab^z  Spicer,  John  N.  Whip- 
ple, Merritt  Harmon,  Calvin  N. 
Ransom  and  (^harles  B.  Sheldon, 
who  remained  till  1852,  when 
there  were  05  members — 21  males 
and  44  females.  Elders  at  that 
time:  Henry  Chamberlin,  Orange 
Cooley  and  Jos.  Creque. 

Lower  Sandusky  (Fremont). — 
Organized  in  November,  \SXi,  with 
17  members.  Form  of  government, 
Presbyterian.  Elders — David  Camp, 
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Wm.  C.  Otis.  First  Stated  Supply- 
Rev.  E.  Bascom,  and  followina^  liim, 
Revs.  E.  Conger,  and  Rea<l.  Rev. 
Ferris  Fiteh  beeame  Stated  Su]»ply 
in  1h;]8  and  was  installed  as  Pastor 
in  18M9,  remaining  until  1S45,  when 
Rev.Wni.  W.  J^aekus  beeame  stated 
supply  for  one  year,  and  was  fol- 
lowed bv  Rev.  Flavel  S.  White, who 
was  ordained  and  installed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1847,  and  dismissed  in  1852. 
Offices"  in  1852:  Samuel  1 1  afford, 
James  B.  O  Downs,  Thos.  Oilmore 
and  Jos.  T.  Moss,  Elders.  No. 
members,  110. 

RiPi.EY. — 1  St  Presbvterian  ( ^hureh 
organized  August  20,  18:U,  by  Revs. 
Dunton  and  Sahnon,  with  10  mem- 
bers. Rev.  Samuel  Dunton  acted  as 
Stated  Suj)ply  until  the  close  of 
1885.  Subsequently,  Revs.  N. 
Cobb,  Joseph  Edwards,  Enoch  Con- 
ger, Alarcus  Palmer,  A.  C.  Dubois, 
A.  K.  Barr  and  M.  Palmer,  labored 
in  the  same  relation  until  the  date 
of  the  report,  May,  185:^  when  th(» 
members  numbered  -24. 

Bloom. — The  Union  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  Jan.  14,  1.8 JH5, 
with  47  members — 25  raah»s  and  22 
females.  Tlie  temperaiuH^  pledge 
was  a  <Mmdition  of  mend)ership. 
James  Boyd,  Samuel  Ralstcm  and 
John  C.  Martin,  were  the  tirst 
Elders.  Rev.  John  McCutchen, 
Slated  Supply,  labored  from  the 
tirst  until  1840,  and  was  follow^ed  ])v 
Revs.  Samuel  Dunton,  J.  N.  Whip- 
ple, John  Steele  and  Abner  D.  Chap- 
man, the  latter  having  been  installed 
as  Pastor  of  that  Church  and  one  at 


Melmore  in  185 Land  eontinuinu:  till 
May,  185:?,  when  there  were  55 
members.  Officers,  at  report:  Elders 
— ^.lames  Boyd,  Wm.  Watson  and 
Samuel  Ralston.  Deacons — James 
j>.  Steele  and  J.  (t.  Watson. 

TIrRON.— Organized  Feb.  10,  1835, 
by  Revs.  E.  Conger,  X.  Betts  and 
E.  Judson,  Committee  of  the  Huron 
Presbytery,  with  15  members.  It 
was  arranged  that  members  should 
enjoy  the  [)rivi leges  of  either  Pres- 
byterian or  (Congregational  mode  of 
government,  as  they  individually 
might  choose.  Eli  Halliday  and 
Richard  Morrill,  Elders.  The  first 
minister  was  Rev.  J.  X.  Beecher 
who  was  followed  bv  Revs.  Ferris 
Fitch,  Seth  S.  Smalley,  Samuel  Dun- 
ton, E.  Cole,  the  latter  having  been 
installed  in  1840,  and  continuing  un. 
til  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign, 
1850,  when  Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor,  licen- 
tiate, was  engaged  as  Stated  Supply 
and  continued  as  such  in  February, 
1853,  at  which  time  there  were  36 
members. 

Bronsox. — Organized  April  23, 
1835,  by  Rev.  E.  Conger  and  Deacon 
Joseph  Pierce,  at  the  house  of  Dan- 
iel S.  Morse,  with  15  members.  In 
June,  Thos.  Lawrenc^e,  John  Ilaga- 
man  and  Daniel  S.  Morse,  were 
elected  Elders.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  removed  from  Bronson 
Center  to  Angell's  Corners.  Revs. 
T.  Kennan  and  Jos,  Edwards 
preached  until  1840,  when  Rev.  E. 
P.  Salmon  succeeded,  and  after  a  time 
a  portion  of  the  members  withdrew 
with  him,  leaving  the   church  very 
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feeble.  In  1841,  Rev.  E.  Scott 
preached,  and  was  followed  by  Revs. 
E.  P.  Sperry,  J.  M.  Hayes,  Joel 
Talcott  and  E.  Conger,  the  latter 
laboring  at  date  of  the  report, 
January,  1 S53,  with  43  members,  and 
Thos.  Lawrence  and  John  Erns- 
berger,  as  Elders. 

Mar<jaretta.  —  The  (^onorreffa- 
tional  (^hurch  of  Margaret ta  was 
organized  Oct.  '^O,  isrir>,  by  Rev. 
Hiram  Smith,  with  one  male  and 
two  female  members.  The  minis- 
isters  employed  to  1853  have  been 
Revs.  Hiram  Smith,  Daniel  Miller 
Daniel  Miller,  Jr.,  Sidney  Brown' 
John  Keep,  Moses  H.  Miller,  Mer. 
rit  Harmon  and  Henry  A.  Rossiter. 
Officers  in  1853:  Rev.  Hiram  Smith, 
Minister;  James  Green  and  Harvey 
Fowler,  Deacons. 

Fairfield. — The  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  was  organized  at  the 
house  of  Abijah  Benson  Feb.  23d, 
Ks41,byRev.  E.  P.  Salmon,  with 
five  members.  From  that  date  un- 
til Jan.  1853,  Mr.  Salmon  continued 
to  preach  to  it.  •  Revs.  A.  A.  Whit- 
raore,  Lucius  Smith  and  Robert  Me- 
Cune  succeeded  him,  the  latter  con- 
tinuing in  1859,  when  there  were  94 
members. 


The  Old  Mad  River  Railroad. 

The  annual  report  of  Hon.  E. 
Lane,  President  of  the  Mad  Riv«*r 
<jb  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  for  the 
year  ended  June  21,  1853,  furnished 
a  very  interesting  historical  sketch 
of  that,  the  second  pioneer  of   Ohio 


Railways  in  point  of  operation,  but 
first  in  organization  and  work  of 
construction. 

The  Company  was  chartered  in 
Januarv,  1832,  and  ortjanized  Feb. 
2*2,  following,  being  the  only  rail- 
way cor[)oration  then  in  existence  in 
Ohio.  An  exj)erimental  line  was 
run  and  estimates  prepared  in  the 
fall  of  1832,  and  spring  of  '33,  and 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders held  Jan.  8th,  1834.  July 
(I,  1835,  James  H.  Bell  commenced 
his  labors  as  Civil  Engineer  and  on 
the  HJth  of  September  reported  the 
line  between  Sandusky  and  Tiffin 
located  and  the  grading  and  bridg 
ing  under  construction. 

The  ceremony  of  '*  breaking 
ground"  at  the  Northern  commence- 
ment of  this  Road  took  place  at 
Sandusky,  September  17th,  1835,  and 
was  attended  by  demonstrations  of 
interest  unusual  in  such  cases,  and 
<|uit.e  without  precedent  in  that  con- 
nection, it  being  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  in  the  Western  States. 
The  day  was  ushered  in  with  a  Na- 
tional Salute,  at  that  time  consist- 
ing of  24  guns.  At  11  o'clock  a 
proc(.»ssion  was  formed  in  front  of 
the  Steamboat  (since  the  Verandah) 
Hotel,  with  (^en.  W.  H.  Mills  as 
Marshal,  assisted  by  Maj.  White 
and  (^apt.  Kinney.  The  procession 
was  headed  by  the  Sandusky  Rifle 
(Virps  and  other  military;  the  officers 
of  the  Monro(;ville  *fe  Sandusky 
Railroad,  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Mad  River  Road,  and  the 
Chiefs    of    the    Wvandott    Nation 
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from  tapper  Sandusky. 

The  point  selort<»<l  for  the  eere- 
nionv  was  on  the  East  l^attery,  at 
the  then  Northeastern  houndarv  of 
the  city,  a  ])oint  on  a  side  of  the 
same  op[)osite  to  wliat  eame  to  be 
the  terminns  of  the  Road.  Here  tlie 
exercises  were  intro<hieed  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Chaplin,  then 
Princi[)al  of  Norwalk  Seminary; 
after  which  an  address  was  deliver- 
ed hy  Hon.  Eleutheros  C^ooke.  The 
most  conspicuous  personaj^e  of  the 
occasion  was  Gen.  Wm.  11.  Harri- 
son, to  whom  and  to  whose  military 
and  civil  record,  Mr.  (^ooke  made 
prominent  reference  in  his  remarks. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the 
President  of  the  Railroad  Company 
with  Gen.  Harrison,  supported  by 
the  officers  of  the  Company,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assemblage,  pro- 
ceeded to  break  ground  upon  tiie 
Railway  line,  which  act  was  follow- 
ed by  24  guns.  This  being  accom- 
plished, the  procession  again  form- 
ed and  marched  to  the  Mansion 
House,  where  a  dinner  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  landlord,  Mr.  Henry 
Victor.  Hon.  Isaac  A.  Mills,  of 
Sandusky,  acted  as  President,  with 
Gran  Follett  and  John  Weeden,  of 
Sandusky,  and  John  Fish,  of  Mon- 
roeville,  as  Vice  Presidents. 

The  dinner  over,  the  regular  toasts 
were  presented,  one  of  which  was 
complimentary  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
who  responded  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  beside  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  improvement 
then    inaugurated,   referred   to   the 


early  history  of  Ohio  and  the  West 
with  M'hich  he  was  so  prominently^ 
identilied. 

The  means  of  the  Company  then 
consisted  almost  M'holly  of  subscrip- 
tions, payable  in  land.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  lS:^5-0,  the  Legislature  pass- 
ed M'hat  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Pluredon  Law,*"  in  doing  which 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  $200,000,  was  loaned  to  this  Com- 
])any,  and  under  the  same  act  Coun- 
ty subscri[>tions  were  obtained,  with 
which  means  the  work  was  prosecu- 
ted under  constant  embarra.ssments 
during  the  20  years  following  the 
date  of  the  charter,  until  in  1852, 
the  line  was  opened  from  Sandusky 
to  Dayton,  a  distance  of  157  miles. 
Some  idea  of  what  this  struggle  was, 
may  be  had  when  it  is  known,  that 
it  took  four  years  (to  1839)  to  get 
the.  Road  in  operation  to  Bellevue, 
(15  miles),  the  next  13  years  bein^ 
spent  on  the  line  South  of  that  point. 

In  common  with  all  American 
Railways  at  that  date,  the  Mad 
River  first  used  the  flat  or  strap  rail, 
selecting  the  lightest  known  pattern, 
being  2.V  inches  wide,  fiye  eighths 
thick  and  weighing  22  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  or  19  tons  to  the  mile.  This 
was  suj)]>orted  by  continuous  wooden 
sills.  So  light  a  structure  soon  gave 
way,  when  heavier  flat  rails  were 
substituted.  Ere  long  this  would 
not  permit  the  speed  demanded  by 
the  traveling  public  to  say  nothing 
of  the  serious  peril  to  passengers 
and  property,  arising  from  what 
were     known     as      "snake-heads,** 
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consisting  of  the  loose  ends  of 
rails,  which  so  often  came  crashing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cars  from 
the  track  below.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand, the  T  rail  was  supplied,  and 
the  bed  gravelled. 

Judge  Lane's  report  referred  with 
some  detail  to  the  matter  of  change 
in  the  route  of  the  Road  between 
Sandusky  and  Tiffin,  which  was 
changed  from  its  original  location 
via,  Bellevue,  to  the  track  of  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Sandusky  & 
Indiana  Road,  via  Clyde.  Such 
change  of  route  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  at  the  time,  and  the 
cause  of  much  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Bellevue,  Republic  and  other  jjoints 
on  the  old  line.  Judge  Lane  stated 
that  the  Road  by  Bellevue  travers- 
ed the  outer  edge  of  a  limestone 
formation,  a  district  abounding  in 
sink-holes  and  nearly  destitute  of 
running  water,  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable to  obtain  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  water.  Nor  could  pro})cr 
gravel  be  found  on  the  route.  Upon 
examination  of  these  facts,  and  the 
further  facts  that  the  route  was 
nearly  four  miles  out  of  a  straight 
line,  the  Directors  sought  to  ascer- 
tain bv  what  means  such  location 
could  have  been  made.  Engineer 
Bell's  report  in  1835  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  his  preference  of  route : 
That  the  "deep  ravines,''  "immense 
embankments,"  and  "  high  bridges," 
of  the  straight  line  would  l)e  very 
expensive,  the  gradinii:  alone  costing 
♦200,000,  while  both  grading  and 
bridging  *  on     the     Bellevue    route 


would  be  only  $71,360,  with  a  maxi- 
mum grade  of  18  feet  to  the  mile. 
Another  consideration  with  him 
consisted  in  the  large  donations  "  of 
lots"  made  by  the  "  enterprising 
proprietors"  of  Bellevue.  To  de- 
termine how  much  there  was  of 
truth  in  such  comparison  of  routes 
by  Engineer  Bell,  the  Company  had 
a  survey  made  of  the  straight  line, 
when  eVery  .position  relied  u])on 
by  him  was  found  to  be  untrue.  It 
was  ascertained  that  Tiffin  was  33 
miles  from  Sanduskv,  and  170  feet 
above  that  point;  that  a  Road  could 
be  constructed  between  them  scarce- 
ly differing  from  an  air  line,  with  a 
regular  grade  not  exi^eeding  seven 
feet  to  the  mile,  except  in  crossing 
the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Road  at 
(/Ivde,  where  it  was  15  feet  for  1^ 
miles.  There  were  found  no  streams 
or  ravines,  requiring  expensive 
briilges  or  embankments.  On  the 
old  route,  the  altitude  of  Tiffin  was 
reached  within  15  miles  of  Sandus- 
ky,  and  that  compelled  to  surmount 
an  additional  elevation  of  13*2  feet, 
and  descend  the  same  to  Tiffin, 
nearly  a  total  rise  of  311,  and  a  de- 
scent of  13*J  feet.  Accordintr  to  the 
equation  of  lines  fixed  by  books  on 
Engineering,  the  saving  of  a  mile  in 
distance  is  equjil  to  the  saving  of 
!?550,OUO  capital;  and  a  rise  of  "20  feet 
ecpiivalent  to  a  mile  of  level  roa<l. 
Under  these  rules,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  in  this  case  the  saving  of  a 
straight  line,  over  the  Bellevue 
route,  was  equivalent  to  10  miles  in 
distance,    or     $500,000    in    capital. 
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Judge  Lane  then  said:  "It  is  not 
for  UR  to  conjecture  the  influences 
under  which  the  Engineer  was  led 
fo  act;  but  the  name  of  Bellevue  is 
reported  to  have  been  selected  in 
compliment  to  him;  an<l  now  know, 
that  at  that  time  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  '  enterprising  proprietors,' 
whose  spirit  he  commends/' 

In  order  to  j)revent  a  change  of 
route,  citizens  of  Bellevue  obtained 
an  injunction,  restraining  the  Com- 
pany from  such  action.  So  impor- 
tant, however,  did  the  Company  re- 
gard matters,  that  a  new  organiza- 
tion— the  San<lnsky  and  Indiana 
Railroad  C*o.,  was  })rovide<l,  under 
which  the  Cly<le  line  was  built, 
when  it  was  permanently  lease<l  to 
the  Mad  River  Co.,  and  the  old  line 
subsequently  abandoned. 

Judge  Lane's  report  felicitates  the 
stockholders  of  the  Road,  on  the 
provision  (if  the  steamers  Missi.- 
sippi  and  St.  Lawrenre,  which  hu<l 
"perfected  the  connection  l>etween 
New  York  and  the  Oh  it)  River,  and 
perhaps  between  New  Y(»rk  and 
Chicago,'' — a  felicitation,  which,  in 
common  with  many  others  based  on 
water  ctmipetition  with  the  rail  in 
l»assenger  business,  was  soon  dotun- 
ed  to  failure.  The  name  of  this 
Road  was  subse<|uently  changed  to 
Cincinnati,  Sandusky  &  Cleveland, 
and  is  now  known  as  jiart  of  the 
Indiana,  Burlington  tt  Western 
Railway. 

The  suit  of  Chapman  <fc  llarkness 
vs.  The  Mad  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany, for  injunction  restraining  the 


latter  from  building  or  using  the 
new  track  between  Sandusky  and 
Tiffin  via  Clyde,  was  decided  Janu- 
ary 22,  18.")7.  The  Supreme  Court 
refused  such  relief,  and  provided 
for  comj)ensation  to  plaintiffs  for 
stock  subscribed,  property  deprecia- 
ted in  value,  right  of  way,  Ac 


Tho  Cholera  Visitation  of  1832. 

The  first  visit  of  Asiatic  Cholera 
to  this  continent  was   in    \S^'2,     It 
made  its  appearance    at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  working  sad  havoc  to  hu- 
man life.     Ilenee,    it    advanced    up 
the    St.     Lawrence    to     the      lakes 
spreading  in  nearly  every  direction 
an«l  in  its  approach  causing  general 
consternation   and  alarm,  especially 
along  the  bt)r<lers  of  the  lakes.  Com- 
paratively   little  was  known   of   its 
real  nature  or  of  the  ways  and  means 
for  managing  it.     Gov.    Mc Arthur, 
of   Ohio,    issue<l    his    proclamation 
June  2H,  calling  upon   the  [»eople  to 
be  on  their  guard  and  to  employ  all 
[lossible  means  for  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  dread  scourge.    County 
and     town    authorities    sought    all 
available  agencies  in  that  direction. 

In  Sandusky  an  ordinance  was 
passed  July  2,  the  first  section  of 
whieh  provided  "  that  no  vessel 
shall  be  brought  to  Sandusky  Bay, 
nor  shall  any  j»erson  or  thing  be  dis- 
charged within  the  Bay,  from  any 
vessel  coming  from  any  part  of 
Lake  Erie,  without  permission  in 
writing  so  to  do,  from  the  Board  of 
Health  of  said  town,  or  some  mem- 
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ber  thereof."  Provision  was  also 
made  for  visitation  and  inspection 
of  all  crafts  entering  the  Bay.  This 
law  was  signed  by  Jos.  M.  Root, 
Mayor,  and  Thos.  T.  White, 
Recorder. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
different  townships  of  Huron  C-o., 
was  held  at  Norwalk,  July  10th,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to  pre- 
cautionary measures  against  the  in- 
troduction of  cholera  into  the  Coun- 
ty. Of  this  meeting  Timothy  Baker 
was  Chairman,  and  Thad.  B.  Sturges 
Secretary.  James  Williams,  F.  D. 
Parrish,  Geo.  Lockwood,  Bradford 
Sturtevant  and  Samuel  Foot,  were 
appointed  as  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, who  reported  a  series  of  such 
looking  to  thorough  organization, 
including  a  County  Board  of  Health, 
who  should  adopt  rt^gulations  wilh 
reference  to  the  end  in  view,  and  se- 
lect persons  for  the  enforcement 
thereof;  also  to  open  hospitals  as 
might  become  necessary.  As  such 
Board,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  :  F.  D.  Parrish  antl  Dr. 
Wm.  W.  Nugent,  Sandusky;  James 
Williams  and  Lt^verett  Bradly,  Nor- 
walk; Dr.  A.  B.  Harris  and  Ebenezer 
Merry,  Milan;  Chas.  P.  Judson,  Ver- 
million; Abiather  Shirley,  Huron; 
John  W.  Johnston,  New  Haven,  and 
Lemuel  Morse,  Lyme. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board  of 
Health  on  the  same  day,  Ebenezer 
Merry  was  chosen  President,  and 
Dr.  A.  B.  Harris,  Secretary.  E. 
Merry  and  James  Williams  were 
made  Acting  Commissioners  of  the 


Board,  to  carry  out  its  plans,  ,and  to 
appoint  such  assistants  as  they 
might  deem  needed.  It  was  spec- 
ially declared  desirable  to  "  prevent 
all  vessels  of  every  kind  and  descrip- 
tion from  carrying  into  any  port  or 
harbor  within  the  County,  or  from 
carrying  any  -passenger,  or  even 
goods  or  effects  of  any  kind  from 
any  vessel  or  craft,  until  they  shall 
have  been  thoroughly  examined  and 
shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  and 
permit,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Health."  It  was  further 
provided,  that  all  persons  on  tlte 
public  highway  or  elsewhere,  whose 
coming  into  the  (.'ounty  would  be 
dangerous,  should  be  stopped  and 
prevented  from  so  doing;  and  that 
all  horses,  carriages,  stages,  carts, 
wagons  and  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance be  stopped  and  the  ])ersons 
and  property  so  conveyed  be  exam- 
ined. The  Board  found  much  difti- 
culty  in  enf<>rcing  its  regulations. 
It  reported  the  castas  of  two  schoon- 
ers which  enteretl  Huron  harbor 
and  proceeded  to  the  wharves  with- 
out examination;  but  they  had  no 
disease  on  l>oard. 

Few  statistics  are  furnished  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease  in  this 
County,  but  it  was  not  serious. 
Some  cases  occurred  at  Huron  an<l 
at  Sanduskv. 

The  cholera  re-appeared  in  the 
summer  of  IH;U,  when  it  was  mainly 
fatal  at  Huron,  where  within  four 
davs  there  were  14  deaths — 6  citi- 
zens,  6  German  emigrants  and  2 
strangers.     Among  the  deaths  were 
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D.  W.  Hovt,  landlord  of  the  Huron 
House;  the  wife  of  Postniasier  Pat- 
terson, and  Ahiather  Shirley,  hotel- 
keeper. 

At  Norwalk  were  several  deaths, 
including  those  of  Geo.  Sheffield, 
Treasurer  of  Huron  Countv,  and  his 
wife.'  Lower  Sandusky  (Fremont) 
suffered  severely  from  the  same  dis- 
ease; Harvey  J*  Harmon,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  being  among  its 
victims. 


Milan  and  the  Milan  CanaK 

The  following  appeared  in  the 
Sandusky  Oarion  of  May  5th,  18l>4  : 

"  In  conformitv  with  the  authoritv 
vested  in  us,  and  in  discharge  ot 
the  duties  required  of  us,  we, 
the  undersigned,  on  the  l-2th 
of  April,  1824,  proceeded  to  make 
the  necessary  survey  of  the  canal 
route  from  the  village  of  Milan  to 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Huron 
River,  near  the  former  seat  of  jus- 
tice for  this  county. 

"  The  engineers  and  acting  com- 
mittee, having  carefully  looked  the 
ground  over  which  the  c.inal  will 
pass,  marked  out  the  route.  At  the 
commencement  of  this,  they  find  a 
very  convenient  situation  for  the 
summit-pond,  which  may  be  forme<l 
by  a  very  small  djim  across  the 
Huron,  which  from  estimates  by 
actual  experience,  can  be  constructed 
for  i|5300,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
With    this    expense,    the    summit- 


pond  will  be  perfectly   secure   from 
floods. 

"It  is  found  bv  actual  measure*- 
nient  of  the  fall  c»f  the  water  the 
whole  distance  of  the  contemplated 
canal,  that  it  will  be  seven  feet  and 
six  inches.  The  whole  ground  over 
which  the  canal  will  pass  is  bottom- 
land, and  of  the  easiest  kind  of 
aquateneus  earth  for  excavation. 
The  whole  distance  is  three  miles, 
and  entirely  of  the  above  description 
of  earth.  From  excavations  actually 
made  in  the  same  kind  of  earth,  it 
is  found  that  the  excavation  mav  be 
made  at  an  expense  of  six  (H)  cents 
a  scpiare  yard,  and  at  this  rate  a 
boat  navigati<m  of  four  feet  deep 
and  .SO  feet  in  width,  may  be  made 
at  an  expenditure  of  $1,500  per  mile, 
and  consequently  the  three  miles  (»f 
excavaticm,  may  be  made  for  the 
sum  of  $4,500.  Add  to  this 
the  dam  and  the  excavation 
of  the  summit  pond,  $300,  etpials 
$1,800.  It  is  believed  that 
two  locks  will  be  necessarv — 
one  at  or  near  the  summit-}»ond,  and 
one  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal 
from  the  river,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$300  each  ;  to  which  add  the  above 
and  we  have  $5,400.  {Some  grub- 
bing of  timber  a»id  other  contingent 
cxpcMises,  say  $400,  which  added  to 
the  above,  makes  $5,800. 

"  It  is  believed  that  this  expense 
will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  great  advantage  which  the 
thriving  village  of  Milan  will  derive 
from  the  canal.  Nearly  one-half  the 
above  sum  is  already   offered  to   be 
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advanced  by  responsible  individuals. 

"Geo.  W.  Choate,      ) 
"Mb.  Bates,  of  N.  Y,  [■  Com. 
'  "Geo.  Lockwood.        ) 

"P.  R.  Hopkins,     )  i,. 

"CHAS.WHEATON,  \  ^^^'^^^'^' 

"The  village  of  Milan  was  laid 
out  in  1817.  It  at  that  time  con- 
tained but  two  log  houses  or  cabins. 
It  nijw  [1824]  contains  32  houses, 
many  of  which  are  very  good — 
two  of  brick  ;  four  mercantile  stores, 
one  tavern,  two  tanneries,  three 
black-smith  shops,  two  tailors'  do., 
two  cabinet-makers'  do.,  two  coop- 
ers' do.,  one  gold  and  silver  smith, 
one  potter,  one  shoemaker's  shop, 
two  wagon-makers'  do.,  one  saddler, 
one  lawyer's  office.  It  contains  280 
inhabitants,  two  distilleries,  one 
saw-mill,  one  grist-mill  with  two 
run  of  stones,  an  oil  mill  and  one 
carding  and  clothing  shop  or  mill. 
There  have  been  1 3  deaths  since  the 
commenciMnent  of  the  village — eight 
ailults  and  five  children." 

The  action  above  stated  con- 
stituted the  first  step  toward  the 
canal  which  was  commenced  some 
six  years  later,  and  completed  for 
use  in  1839,  a  [)eriod  of  15  years 
from  the  preparation  of  the  above 
estimate. 


The  First  Steamboat,  ''Walk 
ill  tlie  Water." 

The  Cleveland  lief/istcr  of  Nov. 
.'Jd,  1818,  had  the  following  notice 
of  the  aclvent  of  the  pioneer  steam- 
boat upon  the  lakes: 


"The  steamboat  left  Buffalo  for 
Detroit  on  the  10th  ult.,  (October), 
having  on  board  100  passengers. 
The  facility  with  which  she  moves 
over  our  lakes,  warrants  us  in  say- 
ing that  she  will  be  of  utility,  not 
only  to  the  proprietors,  but  also  to 
the  public.  She  affords  us  a  safe, 
sure  and  speedy  conveyance  for  all 
our  surplus  produce  to  distant  mar- 
kets. She  works  as  well  in  a  storm 
as  any  vessel  on  the  lake,  aiul  an- 
swers the  most  sanquine  expecta- 
tions of  the  proprietors." 

The  Cleveland  Jlerakl  of  Nov. 
13,  1821,  had  the  following  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  pioneer  lake 
steamboat: 

"She  left  Black  Rock,  Nov.  G, 
1821,  at  4  p.  M.  for  Detroit  and  in- 
termediate ports,  with  about  7o  pas- 
sengers and  a  large  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise. The  weather  was  then 
calm.  When  out  some  six  miles, 
the  wind  aroseand  Capt.  Rogers  re- 
turned to  Buffalo  Bay.  The  wind 
increased  in  force  accompanied  by 
rain,  and  the  night  was  intensely 
dark.  Between  10  and  11' she  com- 
menced leaking  and  dragged  her 
anchors  before  the  hurricane.  Des- 
pite the  pumps,  the  water  increased 
in  the  hold.  She  continued  to  drift 
and  soon  struck,  when  her  cables 
were  cut  and  she  went  ashore  on  a 
sandy  beach.  The  passengers  an<l 
crew  got  ashore  a  little  before  day- 
light. The  goods  were  wet  ancl  ser- 
iously damaged.  Capt.  Rogers  was 
said  to  have  done  his  full  duty  in 
the  crisis.     The  keel  was  broken  in 
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two  or  three  places,  and  the  entire 
hull  80  seriously  shattered  as  to  have 
been  rendered  useless. 

Thus  passed  away  the  memorable 
pioneer  of  the  vast  list  of  steam 
crafts  which  have  navigated  the 
lakes.  She  had  been  in  service  be- 
tween two  and  three  years. 

The  Buffalo  Journal  in  January, 
1822,  said: 

"  The  Lake  Erie  Steamboat  Com- 
pany have  commenced  building  a 
new  boat  on  the  margin  of  Buffalo 
Creek.  Noah  Brown,  Esq.,  the 
builder  of  the  old  boat,  has  contract- 
ed to  have  this  completed  by  the 
10th  of  May.  It  is  calculated  at 
290  tons,  being  44  tons  less  than 
the  Walk  in  the  Water. 

The  new  boat  (the  Superior) 
reached  Cleveland  on  her  first  trip, 
May  23,  1822. 


■^♦»- 


A  Sad  and  Fatal  Accident. 

One  of  the  notable  fatalities  oc- 
curring in  the  early  history  of  Hu- 
ron County,  was  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Margaret,  -wife  of  Needham  M. 
Standart,  of  Milan,  in  October,  1827. 
She  was  riding  in  a  small  wagon 
with  Mr.  Daniel  Hamilton,  a  brother, 
and  a  child  of  hers.  In  passing  along 
the  high  bank  of  the  Huron  River, 
when  nearing  Monroeville,  the  wag- 
on, horse  and  passengers  were  pre- 
cipitated over  the  bank,  falling  a 
distance  of  some  40  feet.  Mrs. 
Standart  was  so  terribly  torn  and 
injured  that  she  died  Feb.  2d,  fol- 
lowing,   aged     28.     Mr.    Hamilton 


was  somewhat,  though  not  danger- 
ously injured;  while  the  child  es- 
caped unhurt.  The  horse  was  killed. 
Mrs.  Standart  left  one  child,  the 
one  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  fatal 
accident,  who  was  Capt,  Wm.  E. 
Standart,  and  who  died  at  Toledo 
in  March,  1883. 


■♦♦  ♦■ 


First  Sale  of  Lots  at  Huron. 

March  1st,  1824,  Jabez  Wright, 
Benj.  W.  Abbott,  Philo  Adams,  N. 
M.  Standart  and  Henry  W.  Jarkins, 
Huron  Harbor  Committee,  announc- 
ed a  sale  of  one-half  of  a  Town  Plat, 
containing  120  acres  of  land,  situa- 
ted at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
used  in  making  a  harbor  at  that 
place.  Tenns — One-fourth  in  30 
days,  and  balance  with  three  pay- 
ments 90  days  apart.  The  adver- 
tisement was  dated  at  Milan. 


■♦♦♦- 


'   Commerce  of  Sandnsl^y. 

The  Clarion  of  March  5th,  1827, 
contained  a  detailed  review  of  the 
commerce  of  Sandusky  from  the 
issue  of  the  first  number  of  that  pa- 
per in  April,  1822,  to  the  former 
date.  From  that,  it  appeared  that 
the  number  of  lake  arrivals  each 
year,  was  as  follows:  1822,  178; 
1823,  190;  1824,254;  1825,286;  1826, 
355.  The  latter  were  the  following 
named  ports:  Detroit,  150;  Buffalo, 
131;  Black  Rock,  40;  Cleveland,  13; 
Maumee,  6;  Erie,  3;  Canada,  2; 
Michilimackinac  (Mackinac),  2; 
Green  Bay,  1;  Ashtabula,  1.    Of  the 
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arrivals,  168  were  of  steamboats, 
(the  Chippewa,  Henry  Clay,  Supe- 
rior, Enterprise,  Pioneer,  Niagara, 
and  Wm.  Penn);  and  178  of  Schoon- 
ers. The  shortest  season  of  navi- 
gation was  that  of  1823-^from 
March  31,  to  Dec.  13;  and  the  long- 
est, 1824 — from  Jan.  Ist  to  Dec. 
29th — the  Bay  being  closed  for  two 
days  only. 


'♦  » 


The  Lima  Academy  Society . 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society,  was  held  Aug.  1,  1822,  at 
Lima  alias  Peru,  Huron  Co.,  when 
the  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  Rev.  Alvan  Coe;  Direc- 
tors, Dr.  Wm.  Gardner,  of  Norwalk; 
Dr.  Moses  C  Sanders,  of  Peru; 
Maj.  Eben  Guthrie  and  Robert  S. 
Southgate.  Rev.  H.  O.  Sheldon 
was  Secretary. 

On  the  first  of  December  follow- 
ing, a  school  in  the  Lima  Academy 
ivas  opened  at  Lima,  with  Amos.  B. 
Harris  as  Instructor.  Tuition — 
English  branches,  $2.00  to  $3.00; 
higher  branches,  including  Greek 
and  Latin,  $4.00,  per  quarter.  The 
name  of  the  Preceptor  will  be  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  well-known  and 
esteemed  Dr.  Harris,  of  Milan,  who 
died  there  in  1844. 


•♦♦■ 


The  Town  of  Paris. 

April  19,  1825,  John  Barney,  Sam- 
uel Powers  and  Abraham  Truck, 
Proprietors,  advertised  a  public  sale 
of  lots  in  the  new  town  of  Paris,  on 
the  Huron  and  Richland  County 
line.     The  town   *'  possessed  many 


advantages  superior  to  country 
towns  in  general,  as  it  was  situated 
on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  containing  many 
springs  of  good  water  and  was  near 
a  main  branch  of  Huron  River, 
which  affords  many  valuable  sites 
for  machinery  of  different  kinds." 
A  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  distillery  and 
ashery  were  to  be  erected  that  season. 


The  Pioneer  Paper  Mill  of  Nor- 
thern Ohio. 

The  first  important  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  Huron  County,  was 
the  Norwalk  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  went  into  operation  in 
January,  1831.  It  was  organized  by 
citizens  of  Norwalk,  and  under  the 
management,  for  several  years  of 
Ichabod  Marshall,  with  Daniel  Wa- 
trous  as  practical  machinist.  The 
primary  object  of  the  movement 
was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but  a 
grist-mill  was  connected  with  it. 
The  first  paper  from  this  mill  was 
used  by  the  Reflector  of  Feb.  J, 
18.'n,^nd  while  it  was  not  in  quali- 
ty what  mills  have  since  produced, 
was  yet,  for  that  early  day  in  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  a  very  cre<lital)le 
article. 

The  steam  engine  employed  in 
this  establishment  was  of  40-horse 
power;  constructed  almost  wholly 
in  Norwalk,  by  Mr.  Watrous;  and 
was  the  result  of  extraordinary  la- 
bor and  embarrassment,  arising 
from  the  lack  of  facilities  for  such 
work  in  a  section  so  new. 
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SAMUEL  T.  WORCESTER. 

Sketch  of  his  Life  by  Judge  C.  E.  Pennewell,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Thomas  Worcester  was  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire.  His  an- 
cestors for  three  generations,  at  least, 
lived  in  the  town  of  Hollis  in  that 
State.  He  was  born  on  the  home- 
stead in  that  town,  which  was  occu- 
pied in  succession  by  his  great 
grand-father,  Rev.  Francis  Worces- 
ter, his  grand-father.  Captain  Noah 
Worcester  and  his  father,  Jesse 
Worcester.  He  was  the  thirteenth 
child  of  a  family,  consisting  of  nine 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  was 
bom,  August  30,  1804.  His  ances- 
tors were  possessed  of  sterling  traits 
of  character.  They  were  of  uncjues- 
tioned  integrity,  resolute,  conscien- 
tious and  religious;  and  possessed 
of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  pow- 
ers. These  traits  of  character  were 
transmitted  to  and  possessed  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Mr.  Worcester  early  in  life  exhib- 
ited a  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  aspired  to  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion; but,  having  to  depend  miainly 
on  his  own  exertions  to  accomplish 


this,  he  was  twenty-six  years  old 
when  he  was  graduated.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  an  academy  in 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire  and  at 
another  in  Andover,  Mass.;  and  en- 
tering Harvard  College  in  1826, 
graduated  with  honors  in  the  year 
1830.  For  two  years  after  leaving 
college  he  taught  in  an  academy, 
one  year  at  Weymouth,  and  one  year 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  From  the  time 
he  commenced  his  academical  edu- 
cation his  aim  was  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1832,  he  entered  as  a  law  stud- 
ent the  office  of  Hon.  B.  M.  Farley, 
a  distinguished  lawyer  then  living 
in  Hollis  in  the  full  practice  of  his 
profession  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  un- 
der Mr.  Farley  and  in  the  law  school 
in  Cambridge  for  about  two  years, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of 
New  Hampshire.  In  the  year  1834 
he  removed  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  practicing  his  pro- 
fession. As  the  law  of  Ohio  then 
was,  not  having  practiced  two  years 
in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  required 
to  reside  in  the  State  one  year  be- 
fore he  could  be  admitted  to  prao- 
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tice  in  the  Ohio  Courts.  He  was 
admitted  in  the  year  1835,  and,  at 
once  formed  a  partnership  with 
James  Williams  and  Charles  L. 
Boalt,  of  Norwalk,  who  had  for 
many  years  been  in  the  extensive 
practice  of  the  law  in  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  Williams  & 
Boalt,  in  Huron  and  adjoining  Coun- 
ties. Mr.  Williams  continued  in 
the  firm  for  sieveral  years  when  he 
retired,  and  from  that  time  until 
1849  Mr.  Boalt  and  Mr.  Worcester 
continued  as  the  firm  of  Boalt  £ 
Worcester,  when  the  former  retired 
and  Mr.  Worcester  kindly  offered  a 
partnership  to  the  writer  of  this 
sketch,  which  was  thankfully  accep- 
ted and  continued  uptil  October, 
1858,  when  Mr.  Worcester  was  elec- 
ted and  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  4th  Judicial  District  of 
this  State,- composed  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Cuyahoga,  Summit,  Lorain, 
Medina,  Huron,  Erie,  Sandusky,  Ot- 
tawa and  Lucas. 

In  October,  1860,  John  Sherman 
was  re-elected  Representative  from 
the  13th  District  of  Ohio  to  the  37th 
Congress.  During  the  winter  of 
1860-61  the  Ohio  Legislature  elected 
Mr.  Sherman  Senator  to  succeed  Mr. 
Pugh.  This  left  a  vacancy  in  the 
13th  District  and,  at  a  special  elec- 
tion ip  the  spring  of  1801,  Mr.  Wor- 
cester was  chosen  to  represent  in 
Congress  that  District  composed  of 
the  Counties  of  Morrow,  Richland, 
Huron  and  Erie.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  House  in  the  37th  Congress, 


and  in  the  fall  of  1862  was  a  candi- 
date for  re-election;  but  during  the 
winter  of  1861-2  a  re-districting  of 
the  State  took  place  and  Huron 
County  became  part  of  the  9th  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  Crawford,  Erie, 
Huron,  Ottawa,  Sandusky  and  Sen- 
eca Counties.  This  District  was 
ovem'^helmingly  Democratic,  and  he 
was  defeateii  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Noble, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  over  twelve  hundred  votes. 
He  continued  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession at  Norwalk  after  leaving  the 
bench  until  the  summer  of  IH67, 
when  he  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  settled  in  the  city  of 
Nashua,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death  in  December,  1882. 

When  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Norwalk  there 
was,  and  for  many  years  continued 
to  be,  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  liti- 
gation, especially  in  Huron  County 
then  embracing  its  present  territory 
as  well  as  that  within  Erie  County 
and  the  Townships  of  Ruggles  in 
Ashland  and  Danbury  in  Ottawa 
County,  comprising  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  "  Fire  Lands."  This  liti- 
gation grew  out  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  heirs  of  original  "  Suffer- 
ers" and  their  grantees,  careless  and 
irregular  partitions  between  owners 
5ind  by  order  of  the  Courts,  uncer- 
tain and  incorrect  descriptions  and 
boundaries  in  deeds  and  decrees, 
conflicting  surveys  and  adverse  and 
hostile  possessions  under  color  and 
without  color  of  title.  Mr.  Worces- 
ter at  once  took  an  active  part  in 
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this  litigation.  Success  in  it  requir- 
ed a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law 
relating  to  real  estate  in  all  its 
branches,  patient  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  reffistrv  and  Court  rec- 
onis  reaching  back  to  territorial 
times,  a  clear  and  accurate  judgment 
as  to  the  bearing  of  these  in  the 
given  controversy  as  well  as  dili- 
gent search  for  evidence  outside  of 
records  and  documents.  In  all  these 
respects  he  was  eminently  qualilied, 
and  in  this  class  of  litigation  was  . 
very  successful.  lie  very  soon  took 
a  leading  place  at  the  bar  not 'only 
in  this  but  in  all  classes  of  legal  con- 
troversies and  rose  to  a  high  rank  in 
his  profession.  He  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  lawver 
a  finely  cultivated  and  disciplined 
mind  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
e<l  for  great  legal  learning  and  abil- 
ity as  well  as  for  his  fine  literary 
accomplishments.  All  through  his 
professional  life  his  fidelity  to  his 
clients  was  never  questioned.  His 
industry  was  untiring.  He  spared 
no  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases,  and  in  those  of  importance, 
bis  devotion,  energy  and  zeal  were 
such  that  he  could  have  done  no 
more  to  bring  about  successful  re- 
sults if  they  had  been  cases  in  which 
he  alone  was  interested.  He  was 
firm,  decided  and  of  strong  convic- 
tions. He  reached  his  conclusions 
after  a  careful,  patient,  and  com- 
plete examination  of  the  questions 
involved,  and  having  formed  his 
opinion  and  marked  out  a  course  of 
action  he  did  not  readily  yield  to 


the  adverse  judgment  of  others;  yet 
no  man  more  cheerfully  yielded 
when  convinced  that  he  was  in  error. 
He  had  an  exalted  sense  of  personal 
as  well  as  professional  honor  and 
rectitude.  1  never  knew  a  man  who 
had  a  more  intense  aversion  to  all 
trickery,  deception,  double-dealing 
and  dishonesty  in  and  out  of  the 
profession,  than  he.  So  refined  was 
his  sense  of  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ing with  his  legal  opponents  that  he 
seldom  if  ever  availed  himself  of 
mere  legal  technicalities.  His  high 
and  lofty  character,  his  honorable 
professional  conduct,  his  exact  and 
careful  method  of  investigating  le- 
gal questions,  his  well  known  care 
in  preparation  for  his  legal  conflicts, 
his  courteous  bearing  toward  bench 
and  bar  exerted  an  excellent  influ- 
ence on  all  and  especially  on  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar,  many 
of  whom  took  him  as  {heir  pattern 
in  these  respects.  In  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term  he  was  not 
an  eloquent  man.  He  relied  in  the 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the  jury, 
on  a  clear  and  orderly  statement  of 
the  testimony  and  to  the  Court  on  a 
plain,  sound  and  strong  statement 
of  the  legal  points  involved..  He 
was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
principles  of  the  law  that  he  chose 
rather  to  argue  on  principle  than 
authority,  and  his  views  of  law  and 
fact  were  so  distinct  and  so  clearly 
and  impressively  expressed  that 
both  Court  and  *Jury  could  not  mis- 
understand him,  or  fail  to  be  influ- 
enced by  what  he  said. 
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Judge  Worcester  was   upon   the 
bench   about  three   years.     During 
that  time  he  presided  as  Common 
Pleas  Judge  in  each  of  the  Counties 
in   his   district  but  principally   in 
Huron,  Erie,  Sandusky  and  Ottawa; 
and  as   a  member  of  the  District 
Court  he  administered  the  law  in 
all    the   Counties   except   those   in 
which  he  principally  presided.     As 
Judge  he  at  once  gained  and  always 
retained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  bar  and  people.     His  exem- 
plary integrity,  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  firmness,  im- 
partiality,  courtesy   and  his  exten- 
sive legal  learning,  practice  and  ex- 
perience, eminently    fitted   him  for 
the  position  to  which  he  was  called 
in  1858,  and  which  he  could,  doubt- 
less, have  retained  for  many  succes- 
sive terms  if  he  had  not  resigned  it 
for  a  seat  in  Congress.     His  resig- 
nation was  regretted  by  the  peoi)le 
of  his  Judicial  District.     His  char- 
acter manifested  itself  on  the  bench. 
He  knew  the  rights  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  Judge.     He  directed 
the  trial  of  causes.     Having  learned 
from  the  pleadings  the  issues  to  be 
tried    he  insisted  that  those  alone 
should  be   determined.     He  would 
allow  no  wanderini^s  into  collateral 
issues.     Thereby  valuable  time  was 
saved  and  the  real  questions  involv- 
ed presented  and  decided.     At  the 
same  time  no  Judge  was  more  lib- 
eral than  he  in  allowing  amendments 
to  pleadings  when  material  mistakes 
or  omissions  had  been  made.     His 
strong  sense  of  justice  would  not  al- 


low a  party's  rights  to  be  sacrificed 
to  a  mere  technicality;  and  if  he  dis- 
covered that  this  might  result  alone 
from  the  ciiaracter  of  the  pleadings 
or  proceedings  he  would  interfere 
sua  sponte  and  suggest  a  mode  of 
presenting  the  case  so  as  to  have  it 
tried  on  its  merits.  While  he  was 
strictly  governed  by  the  law  and  the 
testimony  he  would  not  permit  a 
party's  rights  to  be  disregarded  by 
a  blind  adherence  to  mere  forms. 
He  was  no  respecter  of  persons  in 
the  hearing  of  causes,  or  his  deter- 
mination of  them.  A  good  reason 
or  sound  argument  in  support  of  a 
proposition  stated  by  the  feeblest 
member  of  the  bar  produced  the 
same  effect  upon  his  mind  as  if  pre- 
sented by  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  profession.  A  large  number 
of  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the 
Courts  over  which  he  presided  while 
he  was  on  the  bench,  many  involv- 
ing large  amounts  as  well  as  difficult 
and  complicated  questions.  His 
judgments  and  rulings  were  seldom 
if  ever  reversed,  by  the  District 
Court,  and  I  now  recall  but  one  pro- 
nounced erroneous  by  the  Supreme 
Court — the  case  of  Anketell  vs. 
Converse — and  in  that  case  three 
only  of  the  five  Judges  were  for 
reversal. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Senate  during  the  years  1 848-50,  and 
served  on  its  most  important  com- 
mittees. In  the  Legislature  he  was 
noted  as  a  sound,  sagacious  and  wise 
law-maker.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  education.     He 
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always  had  a  good  word  to  say  in 
favor  of  collegiate  institutions;  but 
was  the  especial  champion  of  the 
public  schools.  He  maintained  that 
the  State  should  improve  its  school 
systc^m,  grade  and  classify  its  schol- 
ars, provide  a  course  of  study  so 
full  and  c<)mj)lete  and  employ  teach- 
ers so  <H)mpetent,  especially  in  towns 
cities  as  to  enable  those  scholars 
who  could  afford  to  do  so  to  enter 
upon  a  college  course  directly  from 
the  public  schools.  I  have  often 
.  Jifard  him  maintain  this  view  in 
public  and  })rivate  with  great  force 
of  reas<ming.  .  Ilis  position  in  the 
Senate  afforded  him  the  opportuni- 
ty to  embody  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject  in  legislation;  and  he  promptly 
availed  himself  of  it.  The  Acts  of 
the  Legisl^iture  passed  during  its 
session  in  1848-50,  "  For  the  support 
and  better  regulation  of  the  public 
schools  in  cities  and  towns"  owe 
their  origin  and  adoption  mainly  to 
him.  Under  tliese  laws  our  admir- 
able system  of  public  union  graded 
schools  has  grown  up  and  is  now 
tirmly  established  to  the  inestim.able 
advantage  of  the  i)eople  of  the 
State.  This  became  so  well  settled 
before  he  returned  to  New  Hamp- 
shire that  with  pride  and  pleasure 
he  witnessed  several  classes  gradu- 
ate from  the  Norwalk  High  School, 
and  a  number  of  those  graduates,  at 
once,  pass  the  requisite  examina- 
tions and  enter  college  courses  in 
the  best  institutions  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Worcester  was  always  deeply 
interested  in  the  political. questions, 


which  came  before  the  people  from 
time  to  time;  sind  his  views  on  them 
were  at  once  clear  and  decided.  He 
was  always  on  one  side  of  them.  He 
couldn't  trim.  He  was  identified 
witli  the  Whig  party  till  its  disso- 
lution, when  he  became  an  ac^tive 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 
His  hatred  ot  the  system  of  negro 
slavery  as  practiced  in  the  South 
was  intense'  in  the  extreme;  and  his 
denunciaticms  of  the  fugitive  laws, 
especially  the  one  passed  by  his 
own  party  during  President  Fill- 
more's administration  were  simply 
terrible  in  their  vehemence.  He 
entere<l  the  37th  Congress  which  as- 
sembled in  its  first  or  extra  session, 
July,  1861.  President  Lincoln  by 
his  proclamation  of  April  15,  1861, 
summoned  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  meet  in  their  respective  chambers, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July.  It  met  un- 
der extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  rebellion,  inaugurated  by  the 
slave  States,  had  gathered  such 
force  as  to  have  caused  the  attempt- 
ed secession  of  ten  States  from  the 
Union.  This  session  was  called  to 
provide  means  and  adopt  measures 
to  put  down  this  rebellion.  The 
country  was  gloomy  and  depressed, 
and  its  condition  demanded  the  uni- 
ted patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the 
President,  his  Cabinet  and  Congress. 
Mr.  Worcester  while  in  Congress 
was  among  its  many  patriotic,  de- 
voted and  wise  supporters  of  the 
government.  He  gave  his  vote  and 
hearty,  and  active  support  in  favor 
of     every     measure    calculated    to 
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Rtrengthen  the  government  and  pro- 
vide it  with  money,  means  and  men 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand 
upon  it  and  suppress  the  iniquitous 
rebellion.  He  also  served  through 
the  second  session  of  the  37th  Con- 
gress and  was  among  the  foremost 
in  advocating  and  voting  the  most 
ample  means  to  the  government  in 
its  struggle  to  save  the  Union.  Dur- 
ing both  sessions  he  served  on  the 
Standing  Committees  on  Accounts, 
Agriculture  and  Elections, 'and  as  a 
member  of  these  Committees  did  a 
large  amount  of  hard  and  efficient 
work  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
Congress  will  show.  Out  of  Con- 
gress as  in  it  his  whole  nature  was 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  he  did  everything  in 
his  power,  by  example,  personal  ef- 
fort, the  direction  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  his  own  purse  to  assist  in 
crushing  the  rebellion. 

Mr,  Worcester  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  public  improvements  and  en- 
terprises, general  and  local,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  help  them  forward  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability.  He  aided 
the  churches,  assisted  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  and  Teacher's  Insti- 
tutes and  the  Female  Seminary.  He 
was  active  in  procuring  the  location 
of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleve- 
land R.  R.  through  Norwalk,  in  es- 
tablishing gas  works,  in  founding 
Whittlesey  Academy  and  the  Libra- 
ry Association.  He  was  emphati- 
cally a  public  spirited  man.  He  be- 
lieved in  our  system  of  government 
and  indulged  often,  especially  after 


the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
prophecies  of  the  future  greatness, 
power  and  prosperity  of  this  nation. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  mechan- 
ical inventions,  and  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  often  has 
said  of  the  discoveries,  which  from 
time  to  time  startled  the  world  dur-  . 
ing  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that 
they  were  but  the  beginning  of  won- 
ders. He  was  a  profound  believer 
in  secret  forces  about  us  which  he 
predicted  would  in  time  be  utilized 
to  the  benefit  of  the  race.  He  was 
ardently  devoted  to  all  departments 
of  moral  reform,  and  was  delighted 
with  every  advance  made  in  them. 
Mr.  Worcester's  personal  charac- 
ter was  of  the  highest  order.  Hin 
temper  was  mild,  but  when  aroused, 
as  it  sometimes  was,  by  dishonora- 
ble or  oppressive  conduct,  his  de- 
nunciation of-  the  transgressor  was 
fearful.  His  nature  was  frank,  un- 
selfish, generous  and  benevolent. 
He  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
charity  was  constant  and  without 
ostentation.  His  bearing  toward  all 
was  tender  and  kind.  This  impress- 
ed everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  and  led  all  classes  to  love 
and  trust  him.  He  was  a  social, 
genial  man  and  none  more  approach- 
able than  he.  Rectitude,  integrity 
and  honesty  adorned  his  life.  He 
was  a  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church.  I  am  not  inform- 
ed that  he  ever  identified  himself 
with  any  society  of  that  denomina- 
tion, though  he  read  its  literature. 
If,  to  have  a  most  profound  rever- 
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ence  for  the  Divine  Being,  sincere 
gratitude  for  His  providence  and 
mercies,  a  true  love  for  His  charac- 
ter, and  a  deep  sense  of  accountabil- 
ity to  Him,  is  to  be  religious  then 
he  was  a  truly  religious  man.  His 
views  of  God's  character  were  very 
exalted.  He  often  spoke  on  this 
subject,  and  the  thoughts,  which  he 
expressed,  were  very  instructive 
and  showed  that  he  had  deeply  pon- 
dered it. 

Mr.  Worcester  was  married  in 
1835  to  Miss  Mary  F.  C.  Wales,  of 
Stoughton,  Mass.  They  spent  their 
married  life  in  Nor  walk  until  the 
summer  of  1867,  when  they  remov- 
ed  to  Hollis,  where  Mrs.  Worcester 
died  in  the  sprinc:  of  1874.  She 
was  a  very  remarkable  woman,  fitted 
in  every  way  to  be  the  companion 
of  her  distinguished  husband.  I  re- 
gret that  the  space  allotted  to  this 
sketch  will  not  permit  further  men- 
tion of  her. 

He  w^as  the  author  of  "  Sequel  to 
the  Spelling  Book,"  "  American 
Primary  Spelling  Hooky"  "  Old  and 
New  School  Systems  of  Ohio  and 
New  Hampshire  Compared,"  and 
"  History  of  Hollis."  He  also  edit- 
ed in  1871  revised  editions  of  his 
brother's  "Comprehensive  and  Pri- 
mary Dictionaries." 

He  visited  Norwalk  two  or  three 
times  after  his  return  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  company  with  his  wife,  and 
two  or  three  times  after  her  death. 
They  were  always  cordially  wel- 
comed to  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
their  old  friends  and  neighbors.  He 


was  an  active,  busy  man  to  the  very 
last.  Admonished  in  the  fall  of 
1882  that  his  earthly  career  was 
rapidly  coming  to  its  close,'he  cheer- 
fully looked  forward  to  and  believed 
it  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
nobler  and  better  life.  He  departed 
this  life  December  6,  1882,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  more  than  seventy- 
eight  years,  honored  and  mourned 
of  all  who  knew  him. 


-»••-• 


JUDGE  PHILLIPS. 

Zalumna  Phillips  was  bom  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  May  8th, 
1804.  In  1811  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Lima  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  where  the  family  lived  until 
A.  D.  1817,  when  his  parents  with 
their  family  consisting  of  Zalumna, 
his  brothers  Xenophon,  Solomon  S. 
and  his  sister  Rebecca  immigrated 
to  "the  west."  They  located  in 
Eld  ridge  township,  Huron  county, 
Ohio, — Eldridge  being  now  Berlin, 
Erie  county,  Ohio. — ^and  here  he 
continued  to  reside,  excepting  short 
intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Berlin  Heights,  March 
31,  1882,  at  the  age  of  nearly  78 
years. 

Zalumna  lived  with  his  parents 
until  his  majority  and  helped  to 
clear  up  the  farm  which  was  then  in 
a  dense  wilderness.  In  winters  he 
taught  school  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  becoming  of  age  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  by  a  Mr.  Abram 
Harris,  who  kept  a  store  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Vermillion.     He  remained 
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so  employed  about  two  years  and 
then  entered  the  service  of  Standart 
&  Hamilton  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Milan,  Ohio,  and  stayed  with 
them  about  four  years.  In  1836  he 
began  to  trade  on  his  own  account 
by  opening  a  store  at  Berlin  Hights, 
and  so  continued  until  1843.  Janu- 
ary' 12,  1840,  he  married  Eunice 
Cobb.  There  were  born  to  them 
two  children,  viz:  Henry  C,  now 
living  on  the  homestead  at  Berlin 
Hights,  and  Hattie  E.,  now  Mrs.  N. 
G.  Sherman,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

In  1843  Mr.  Phillips  removed  his 
stock  of  goods  to  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
and  continued  his  business  there 
three  years  when  he  sold  out  and 
returned  to  Berlin  Hights,  and 
thenceforward  was  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit  raising  during  life. 
He  had  a  beautiful  location  and  a 
happy  home,  and  friends  and  strang- 
ers alike  who  have  so  often  shared 
the  shelter  ot  his  roof,  will  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  his  genial  man- 
ners and  cordial  hospitality. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  more 
than  average  merit,  ability  and  cul- 
tivation. Public  spirited  and  ben- 
evolent, he  was  active  in  promoting 
educational,  moral  and  political  pro- 
gress. 

January  13,  1848  he  was  elected 
by  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  the  office 
of  Associate  Judge  of  Erie  county, 
an  office  which  in  those  times  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people, 
not  so  much  for  its  importance  and 
authority  as  for  the  respect  due  to 
the  holder  of  it,  as  one  entitled  to 


consideration  and  a  person  trust- 
worthy and  capable.     He   held   the 

position  for and  until  the 

change  in  our  judicial  system  vacat- 
ed the  office. 

Being  himself  a  pioneer,  he  well 
knew  from  experience  the  difficul- 
culties,  toils  and  privations  and 
ever  recurring  disappointments  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  he  therefore, 
from  the  first,  took  a  deep  and  active 
interest  in  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society,  and  so  prominent  was  his 
position  that  on  the  demise  of  the 
venerable  Piatt  Benedict,  its  first 
President,  Judge  Phillips  was  chos- 
en President  of  the  Society  in  June 
1867,  and  he  was  thereafter  annual- 
ly elected  to  the  same  office  till  June 
1875,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 
Towards  its  close  his  life  was  sohie- 
what   clouded    bv    misfortune   and 

» 

pecuniary  losses,  but  he  never 
swerved  from  his  manly  principles 
and  never  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  neighbors. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  to  the  last  maintained 
an  unsullied  christian  character,  by 
good  works  and  by  a  life  in  accord- 
ance with  the  high  principles  of  his 
profession. 


HOX.  ZALUMNA  PHILLIPS, 

By  Franklin  Sawyer,  of  Norwalk,  0. 

Judge  Phillips  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  a  passing  notice  in 
the  pages  of  this  work.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Socie- 
ty and  for  many  years  its  President, 
always    a    regular    attendant  at  its 
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meetings,  onthufiiastic  in   its   work, 
an  acknowledgement  of  all   which 
with  some  mention  of  his  character 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  its  rec- 
ords. 
Judge   Phillips   was  a  representa- 
.  tive  pioneer.     He  was  early   on  the 
ground  and  wrought  in  the   wilder- 
ness  of  the   Firelands  from  almost 
.  the   first   blow   struck,   lending  his 
share  of  enterprise  and    industry  to 
its   future   developement.     He  was 
always    thoroughly    in    earnest    in 
whatever    he    did.     The    farm,  the 
school,  the  church,  in  fact  every  de- 
partment of  life   in   some   sort,  has 
felt  his  influence.     He  was   a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  denomination  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  new  church 
was  organized  or  an  Elder  ordained 
within  the  limit  of  his   association 
during  his  life  without  his  assistance 
as  a  delegate  from  his  church. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
Baptist  Seminary  at  Norwalk  he 
was  one  of  the  tnistees,  never  fail- 
ing to  attend  their  meetings  or  to 
assist  with  his  purse. 

He  served  for  several  years  as 
Associate  Judge  of  Erie  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  satis- 
faction to  the  bar  and  the  public. 
He  also  served  one  term  with  great 
credit  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  as 
a  representative  from   Erie   county. 

But  outside  of  his  public  duties 
his  energy  was  conspicuous..  He 
was  at  one  time  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business,  was  proprietor  of  al- 
most the  pioneer  store  at  Bucyrus, 
Ohio,  pushing  his  goods  and  wares 


through  the  wilderness  to  that  in- 
terior town.  He  was  engaged  in 
and  successful  in  many  other  enter- 
prises. He  was  an  enthusiastic 
agriculturist  and  his  farm  and  be- 
loved home  in  Berlin,  Erie  County, 
was  really  the  place  he  loved.  There 
he  did  much  to  introduce  improve- 
ments in  husbandrv,  the  culture  of 
fruits,  in  fact  whatever  was  connect- 
ed with  the  farm.  He  was  modest 
and  unassuming,  yet  genial,  ex- 
tremely social,  beloved  by  his  fami- 
ly and  neighbors,  honored  and  re- 
spected by  all.  Such  are  somewhat 
of  the  life  and  character  of  the  de- 
parted pioneer  whose  memory  this 
society  will  not  fail  to  cherish. 


^ » ♦ 


ALMIRA    FAIRCHILD    WOOS- 

TER. 

Sketch  of  her  Life  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Boalt.  of 
Norwalk,  Ohio. 

It  is  with  pride  and  reverence  that 
I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  of  the 
mother  of  my  father. 

Children — little  children,  I  mean, 
— are  not' usually  thought  of  as  mak- 
ing estimates  of  character  or  taking 
notes  for  future  reference.  I  have 
recollections  of  sunny  days  on  a 
sunny  porch  or  in  a  quaint  and  yel- 
low painted  kitchen,  over  in  Wel- 
lington; and  the  days  were  so  se- 
rene, that  they  were  all  alike.  One 
only  place  in  my  memory  of  those 
days  is  there  which  is  anything  like 
an  estimate  of  character  or  note  for 
future  reference.  There  was  a 
childish  meditation  somewhere 
around  the  steps  of  that  old  kitchen 
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in  which  the  main  idea  was  that 
grandmother  was  good  to  children. 
I  find  this  recorded  clearly  in  my 
memory  for  over  forty  years;  the 
testimony  of  a  child,  but  full  of 
meaning.  And  now  this  child, 
grown  into  a  woman,  wishes  to 
place  a  memorial  here  for  one  for 
whom  such  testimony  as  given  above 
shows  not  only  traits  of  character 
dear  to  the  Savior,  but  those  which 
would  have  made  her  good  and  dear 
to  grown  up  people.  With  such  a 
wish  I  take  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Mendenhall,  as  expressing  in 
the  best  way  what  I  and  others  of 
her  family  so  fully  believe,  first 
mentioning  rapidly  some  important 
facts  and  dates  of  her  life. 

Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1793, 
uniting  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  at  the  age  of  fourteen; 
married  in  1810,  and  beginning  a 
life  of  "blessed  companionship"  with 
her  husband,  which  lasted  sixty-five 
years;  moving  to  Ohio  in  1830,  set- 
tling at  Clyde  on  a  farm,  afterward, 
the  home  of  Gen'l  McPherson;  mov- 
ing to  Wellington  in  1832  and  then 
to  Norwalk  in  1850,  living  in  the 
one  home  thirty-three  years,  where 
she  died  December,  1883.  She  had 
passed  her  ninetieth  year.  At  her 
funeral  services  January  2d,  1884, 
Dr.  Mendenhall  said: 

"Our  friend,experiencing  the  usual 
trials  of  early  pioneer  life,  struggled 
on  with  others  until  her  life  almost 
paralleled  in  its  length  the  life  of 
the  nation  and  that  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  of  which  she 


was  so  long  a  member.         *         * 
The  most  important    fact    in    one's 
history  is  his  religion.  *         * 

We  esteem  it  a  fact  worthy  of  re- 
port that  Sister  Wooster  was  con- 
verted at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  immediately  united  with 
the  Church,  remaining  faithful  to 
her  vows  as  a  member  thereof  until 
death. 

For  seventy -six  years  she  was  a 
a  pillar  in  the  church  of  God,  re- 
buking that  opposition  which  is 
sometimes  set  up  even  in  christian 
families  to  the  conversion  of  chil- 
dren and  their  assumption  of  church 
vows.  From  the  first  her  religious 
life  was  genuine,  being  full  of  kind- 
ly deeds,  and  it  manifested  more 
than  a  usual  spiritual  grace  and 
force.  She  grew  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  church,  learned  to  love 
its  privileges,  and  made  use  of  them 
from  her  childhood  to  age.  She  was 
fond  of  the  society  of  christians, 
and  her  home  was  always  open  to 
the  itinerants,  many  of  whom  es- 
teemed it  a  blessing  to  be  entertain- 
ed by  her  and  her  family.  Such 
eminent  christian  ministers  as  Bige- 
low,  Poe,  Thompson,  Harris,  Saw- 
yer, Goodfellow,  Disbro  and  Bark- 
dull,  she  often  received  at  her 
house  with  true,  open-hearted  gen- 
erosity, and  under  their  ministra- 
tions of  grace  she  grew  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  her  relations  to  the  church,  in 
her  love  for  the  people  of  God,  in 
her  attachment  to  the  ministry  and 
to  the  simple  forms  of  worship,  she 
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was  emphatic  and  pronounced.  Of 
her  christian  experiences  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  they  were  deep  and 
strong,  and  that  in  no  christian  vir- 
tue was  she  wanting.  In  substantia- 
tion of  this  we  are  not  left  to  the 
memory  of  incidental  conversations 
with  her,  or  to  fragments  of  testi- 
mony. Happily,  and  unlike  many 
christian  people,  she  kept  a  daily 
record  or  journal  of  her  life,  with 
its  incidents,  events,  experiences 
and  revelations;  and  in  this  treasury 
of  knowledge  one  may  learn  much 
of  her  inner  life,  her  trials,  tempta- 
tions and  triumphs.  Opening  this 
book,  which  begins  with  her  early 
years  and  closes  with  old  age,  we 
see  what  engaged  most  her  thoughts 
and  her  prayers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  individual 
experiences,  notices  of  sermons  and 
meetings,  accounts  of  revivals  and 
touching  allusions  to  departed  min- 
isters, relatives  and  friends.  Gifted 
with  the  poetic  spirit,  she  often 
wrote  her  soliloquies  in  the  form  of 
poems,  many  of  which  are  found  iu 
these  time  seared  pages.  Here  is  a 
poem  addressed  to  resignation;  an- 
other, which  we  shall  read,  is  on 
'*  Death,"  showing  that  she  medita- 
ted on  the  end  of  life,  and  drew  in- 
spiration from  the  trutli  of  God. 

"  My  friends  fall  in  quick  Huccession, 
•  Death  for  me  may  soon  arise; 

May  I  haste  to  make  promresf  ion 
In  the  science  of  the  skies. 

Death,  in  fact,  is  no  delusion. 

High  and  low  must  meet  their  doom; 
Some  are  called  to  their  confusion. 

Low  are  laid  beneath  the  tomb. 


Infidels,  all  cood  reieotiog, 
Sink,  at  length,  in  death's  embrace. 

Time  is  spent  themselves  deceiving; 
Ohl  the  need  of  pardoning  grace. 

Help  me.  Lord,  to  be  snccessfnl 

In  my  longing  after  thee; 
May  my  latter  days  be  joyful. 

Hope  in  full  fruition  see." 

Great  events  like  the  assassination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  greatly  impress-, 
ed  her,  and  she  expresses  heropinion 
of  war,  capital  punishment  and  oth- 
er things  quite  vigorously  in  this 
manuscript  book.  The  value  of 
this  written  record  is  increased  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  curious  eyes  of  stran- 
gers or  for  publication;  and  even 
her  own  family  were  not  aware,  un- 
til recently,  that  she  had  diligently 
compiled  the  record  of  her  life  in  so 
permanent  a  form.  Hence,  she 
wrote  freely,  disclosing  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  and  those  tender  relig- 
ious exjjeriences  that  are  only  real- 
ized by  those  who  are  in  close  com- 
munion with  their  Lord."  *  * 
In  1850  they  moved  to  Xorwalk» 
where  they  lived  until  fir.st,  the  hus- 
band, (in  1K75)  departed  to  his  heav- 
enly home,  and  now  the  wife  and 
mother  follows..  Here  her  christian 
life  reached  its  maturity;  and 
among  this  people  and  in  connection 
with  the  church  she  loved,  she  dem- 
onstrated those  qualities  which  make 
christian  character  and  which  adorn 
and  beautify  the  life.  *  * 
Her  life  was  a  benediction,  her 
death  a  triumph." 

Believing  as   she   believed,  1,  for 
myself,  and  for    her    children    and 
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children's  children  who  are  living, 
do  place  here  this  memorial  of  one 
woman  belonging  to  us,  of  whom 
now  is  being  fulfilled  on  earth  and 
in  Heaven,  the  saying — 

'*  Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing; 
And  she  nhaU  reioioe  in  time  to  come. 
Her  children  arise  and  call  her  blessed: 
Her  husband,  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 


^»  » 


CLARK  ELDRED. 

By  W.  C.  Allen,  of  Elyria.  Ohio. 

Clark  Eldred,  a  son  of  Judge 
Noah  Eldred,  was  born  about  the 
year  1798,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  numerous  family  of  children,  some 
of  whom  still  survive  him.  His 
father  moved  into  Ridgeville  town- 
ship, Lorain  county,  about  the  year 
1816,  after  serving  in  the  army  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812.  At  the  battle 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Peninsula, 
daring  said  war,  he  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  by  an  Indian.  The  late 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  was  in  the  same 
battle. 

Noah  Eldred  kept  a  tavern  for 
some  time  in  Ridgeville  township, 
only  two  miles  east  of  Elyria,  and 
was  afterward  an  associate  Judge 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Lorain  Co.,  for 
six  years. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  Clark, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  was 
sent  by  his  mother  to  Fort  Avery, 
near  Milan,  to  carry  some  clothing 
and  other  supplies  to  his  father,  and 
he  has  often  told  the  writer  about 
his  visit  to  and  his  services  at  the 
Fort,  for  he  claimed  to    have    made 


himself  generally  useful  while  there. 
General  Simon  Perkins,  father  of 
Joseph  Perkins,  now  of  Cleveland, 
was  in  command.  Near  the  close 
of  his  life  Mr.  Eldred  became  firmly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
entitled  to  a  pension  for  his  services 
at  Fort  Avery,  but  as  he  was  never 
regularly  enlisted,  of  course  he 
could  not  establish  his  claim  suflic- 
iently  to  obtain  one. 

When  a  boy,  Clark  lived  in  Cleve- 
land, and  was  acquainted  with  the 
lat^  Samuel  Williamson,  Leonard 
Case  and  oUiers,  then  living  in  that 
city,  and  later  in  life,  used  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Pioneers  there 
also. 

Arriving  at  years  of  manhood, 
Clark  was  married  to  a  Miss  Em- 
mons, and  settled  on  a  farm  two 
miles  west  of  Elyria,  on  the  old 
stage  road,  and  kejit  a  temperance 
tavern  in  the  days  when  it  took  a 
great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  main- 
tain a  stand  against  intemperance. 
Here  he  resided  for  many  years 
and  was  for  a  time  coroner  of  the 
county.  lie  claims  to  have  cut  the 
first  tree  ever  cut  by  a  whit4?  man  in 
Elyria  township. 

After  a  time  his  wife  died,  and  he 
married  a  widow  Gaston,  who  still 
survives  him.  During  his  later 
years  he  moved  into  the  village  of 
Elyria,  where  he  was  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1882. 
In  company  with  Dr.  L.  D.  Griswold 
and  Wni.  II.  Root,  both  Jiged  men, 
he  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Fire  Lands   Pioneer   Society,  at 
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Norwalk,  the  first  and  only  meeting 
of  said  society  be  ever  attended,  and 
died  the  September  following,  aged 
about  eighty-four  years. 

Mr.  Eldred  was  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church  for  many 
years  of  his  life,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  first  class  formed  by  said 
church  in  Elyria. 


■♦♦-•- 


HOLSY  HUBBARD. 

Holsy  Hubbard  was  born  in  Le- 
roy,  Livingston  county,  New^  York, 
April  11,  1815.  His  parents,  Solo- 
mon and  Charlotte  (Crampton) 
Hubbard  were  Connecticut  people, 
married  in  1812,  came  to  Florence, 
Erie  Co.,  1816,  and  in  April  181T, 
came  to  New  I^ondon,  Huron  Co., 
and  settled  on  the  farm  owned  an<l 
occupied  by  the  late  Holsy  Hub- 
bard. 

The  fruits  of  this  marriage  were 
ten  children,  five  dying  in  infancy. 
Holsy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  the  oldest  surviving  child,  left 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  with 
the  care  of  a  widowed  mother  and 
five  children  (his  father  dying  Jan. 
10,  1829).  Then  began  the  struggle 
experienced  only  by  the  early  pion- 
eer, and  that  signified  hard  w^ork, 
rough  fare  and  want  of  educational 
privileges. 

Holsy,  deprived  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  privileges  of  educational  ad- 
vantages, but  possessing  a  mind  of 
great  strength  and  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory, he  developed  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability. 


He  was  married  in  Clarksfield, 
September  9,  1847,  to  Esther  H. 
Kinney,  by  F.  A.  Wildman,  Esq. 
She  bore  him  eight  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living:  Julia  M.,  (Mrs. 
John  Timmons,  of  Haitland)  Mar- 
rian  B.,  Arminta  D.,  (Mrs.  James 
McLanagan,  of  Ashtabula).  Edward 
E.  and  Frank  R. 

He  has -filled  for  several  terms  the 
office  of  Township  Trustee  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  in  1869  was 
elected  County  Commissioner,  his 
first  term  expiring  in  18*72;  was  re- 
elected for  the  second  term  which 
expired  in  1875.  Always  energetic 
whether  working  for  himself  or 
others,  he  returned  a  true  equivalent 
to  the  jjeople  for  the  trust  they  be- 
stowed upon  him.  His  health  which 
had  been  impaired  for  several  years, 
began  to  fail  in  1877;  he  however, 
in  September  of  that  year  visited 
his  birth-place  in  New  York,  spend- 
ing several  days  viewing  old  land- 
marks and  visiting  relatives  and 
friends.  In  December  1881,  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  and  lay  for 
several  days  in  a  helpless  and  hope- 
less condition.  He  partially  recov- 
ered and  was  able  to  walk  out  of 
his  room  and  mingle  with  his  fami- 
ly, receiving  visits  from  his  numer- 
ous friends.  In  the  summer  of  1882 
began  the  fatal  struggle  between 
life  and  death,  with  weaiy  days  and 
almost  endless  nights  of  patient 
suflFering,  only  able  to  lie  on  his  bed 
but  a  few  hours  at  a  time  until  with- 
in a  week  preceding  his  death  he 
was   compelled  to   sit  constantly  in 
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his  chair. 

One  sees  but  seldom  in'  a  lifetime 
.  such  intense  suffering  borne  so  pa- 
tiently. His  disease  was  of  the 
heart,  into  which  no  medical  aid 
could  penetrate.  He  i)assed  away 
peacefully  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
5,  1882,  in  the  presence  of  his  fami- 
ly, only  brother  and  his  two  sisters. 
He  died  as  he  lived,  and  honest  and 
upright  man. 


SEBASTIAN  F.  TAYLOR. 

By  Clark  Waggoner,  of  Toledo. 

The  death  of  Judge  Taylor,  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  occurred  at  C'hica- 
go  on  the  1st  of  October,  I8.S.'].  In 
December,  188'J,  he  went  to  the  lat- 
ter city  to  visit  his  children  residing 
there,  and  was  stricken  with  disease, 
whi«5li,  after  so  many  months  of  suf- 
fering, cIoscmI  his  life. 

Judge  Taylor  was  born  at  Grand 
Island,  Vt.,  Decend)er  24th,  1808. 
In  18;i2  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  entered  upon  the  profession 
which  he  followed  through  his  sub- 
setjuent  life.  The  following  year 
he  was  married  with  Miss  Judith 
Kellogg,  of  Peacham,  Vt.  In  1835 
he  removed  to  Conneaut,  Ohio.  He 
early  took  an  int<?rest  in  politiciil 
matters,  and  in  1840  was  specially 
active  in  support  of  Gen.  Harrison, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  President. 
The  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Ashtabula  county 
to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
one  of  the  Whig  members,  who  in 
a  l>ody  resigned  thoir  seats  in  1842, 
as  the  only  fneaus  for  defeating  the 


scandalous  ^'Gerrymander"  of  Con- 
gressional districts  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  maioritv.  In  1843  Mr. 
Tavlor  removed  to  Milan,  Erie  coun- 
ty,  where  he  remained  until  1866, 
when  he  removed  to  Sandusky, 
which  has  since  been  his  residence. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  judge  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  sub-divisiv)n 
embracing  the  counties  of  Lucas, 
Sandusky,  Ottawa,  Huron  and  Erie, 
and  was  re-eleete<l  in  1861.  After  he 
resumed  the  jnactice  of  his  profes- 
sion he  coiitirnuMl  the  s'anie  until 
the  cliKse  of  his  active  life. 

Judtxe  Tavlor  was  a  man  remark- 
able  for  different  charact^'ristics. 
First  of  all  was  conseientious  Hdeli- 
ty  to  convictions.  Few  men  are 
found,  more  true  to  duty,  rcganlless 
of  personal  consequences,  than  was 
he.  Hence,  he  had  a  position  on 
every  question  that  dividetl  his  fel- 
low-citizens, and  that  position  was 
rarely  wrong,  while  he  always  was 
active  in  support  of  his  opinions. 
Especially  in  mjitters  of  morals  and 
religion,  was  he  early  and  promi- 
nent in  defense  of  what  his  judg- 
ment decided  to  be  right.  The 
cause  of  temperance  ever  enlisted 
his  earnest  sup])orl.  Throughout 
his  active  life  he  was  a  Christian, 
adorning  his  jjrofession  with  a  con- 
sistent record.  As  a  lawver,  he  was 
faithful  alike  to  his  client  and  the 
right,  carefully  discouraging  cases 
which  his  judgment  could  not  aj)- 
prove  as  just.  He  was  industrious 
to  a  high  decree,  and  painstaking  to 
the   utmost  detail   of   business  en-   * 
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trusted  to  him.  As  a  judge,  his  ser- 
vice was  highly  aeeeptahle,  liis  abil- 
ity, watchfulness  and  patient  hear- 
ing co-operating  to  the  satisfaction 
of  bar  and  litigants.  Few  men  in 
this  region  have  le^  as  wide  a  cir- 
cle of  warm  friends  or  as  general  an 
appreciation  of  good  qualities  as 
he.  He  was  a  frien<l,  true  and  faith- 
ful, whose  consistency  was  proverb- 
ial. 

Judge  Taylor  left  as  family 
survivors  a  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren—  Mrs.  J.  E.  Otis,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Ranibo  and  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Tavlor,  all 
of  Chicago,  where  his  remains  were 
bui*ied. 


KNEELAND  TODD. 

Kneeland  Todd,  of  Florence,  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  Wakeman 
and  the  Firelands,  passed  from 
earth's  trials  and  i)ains,  to  the  higher 
life,  April  24th,  1888. 

He  was  born  Dec.  18th,  1808,  in 
Newtrm,  Conn.,  and  had  passes  I  7  4 
years  of  age.  He  was  twin  brother 
to  Deacon  Isaac  Todd  of  Wakeman, 
and  they  were  the  ycuingest  of  a 
family'  of  seven  chihlren.  The  de- 
ceased came  to  Wakeman,  Ohio,  in 
1833,  fifty  years  ago,  and  shared  the 
privations  of  early  pioneer  life  with 
his  twin  brother  for  three  years, 
when  he  returned  to  (/onn.,  and  was 
married  to  Julia  Booth,  of  Wooil- 
bury,  April  24th,  1830.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular coinci<lence  that  his  marriage 
and  death  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day   of   the 


month,  also  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  that  his  son  Albert  B.  Todd, 
died  in  the  army  in  1861.  After 
marriage  Kneeland  and  Julia  Todd 
returned  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Wakeman.  Together  they  journeyed 
47  years  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage, 
until  separated  by  the  hand  of  death, 
Mrs.  Todd  still  surviving.  In  1845 
they  moved  from  Wakeman  to  their 
present  home  in  Florence.  Of  their 
children  one  died  in  infancv,  W.  H. 
Todd  occupies  the  homestead,  Al- 
bert B.  Todd  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country  Nov.  24th,  1861,  aged 
22,  L.  U.  Todd  now  resides  in 
Kansas. 

Kneeland  Todd  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgement  and  good  princi- 
ples, kind  and  affectionate  as  a  hus- 
band and  father  and  a  good  neigh- 
bor. 

He  aimed  to  live  upritjhtly,  was 
honest  and  just  in  his  dealings  and 
generous  to  a  fault.  In  his  pursuit 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  he 
was  always  thorough  and  practical, 
w^hich  combined  with  perseverance 
and  industry  l>rought  him  success 
and  comj)etence,,  though  for  fifty 
years  he  was  physically  weak. 

Politically,  morally,  and  religious- 
ly, his  guiding  star  was  the  right, 
and  he  rejoiced  in  every  good  work. 
In  the  old  anti-slavery  movement  he 
was  a  radical  and  a  pioneer.  In  1835 
he  professed  Christianity  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  Wakeman. 

Removing  to  Florence  he  imitcd 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  there, 
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in  which  he  held  the  office  of  deacon 
for  several  yearn,  till  the  time  of  bis 
death. 


TIMOTHY  LAWRENCE. 

Timothy  Lawrence  fell  asleep  in 
Jesii8  January  30th,  J 88*2.  He  was 
bom  March  16,  1800,  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  a  descendant  of 
the  F*uritans,  of  John  Lawrence, 
who  came  from  Ent^land,  in  1(^5, 
and  nettled  in  (-Jroton,  Mass.,  whose 
son  Samuel  E.  moved  to  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  age  of  four  years  Tim- 
othy Lawrence  came  to  Genoa,  Cay- 
uga C'CUinty,  N.  Y.,  living  in  the 
forest.  His  means  (»f  education 
were  limited,  but  being  of  an  in- 
quisitive mind,  he  gatberetl  knowl- 
edge everywhere.  He  was  convert- 
ed to  Christ  at  the  age  of  3L  The 
next  year  he  came  to  Ohio,  almost 
fifty  years  ago.  Here  he  has  felled 
the  forests,  cleared  and  fenced  the 
fields, beautified  the  dwelling  houses, 
school  houses  and  churches  (He  >va« 
a  *^aq>enter  and  joiner  by  trade.)  and 
has  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, the  church  and  of  the  state. 
He  brought  with  him  the  Bible,  the 
Salibath  and  the  family  altar  as  the 
best  corner  Kt4»nes  of  the  family,  the 
churi'h  an<l  the  state  for  future  Ken- 
erations.  He  has  long  been  ready 
to  depart  and  be  with  his  Savior. 
A  l>eloved  brother  in  Christ  he  has 
left  a  rich  inheritance  of  christian 
character  and  usefulness  to  his  fam- 
ily, the  cliiu*ch  and  the  world.  The 
jnnt,  he  said,  shall  live  by  faith,  and 
t$o  he  lived  and  walked  and  worked 


bv  faith.     Faith    in   Christ  was  his 

* 

light  and  guiilc,  his  hope  and  joy. 
He  loved  the  Bible  be<^ausr  he  be 
lieved  i%  with  all  his  heart  and  miml. 
He  said  *'If  Christ  had  notlovetl  me 
first  1  never  should  have  loved 
him.""  He  was  a  faithful  witness 
for  C'hrist  everywhere.  His  words 
for  Christ  fitly  spoken  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ  were  the  goo<l  seed  sown 
to  save  souls  and  build  up  his  king- 
dom. His  heart  and  hand  were  al- 
ways ready  to  aid  liljerally  in  the 
support  of  the  gospel  and  every 
good  work.  He  showed  his  great 
love  to  the  church,  the  Sabbath 
Schools,  Bible  and  3lissionary  So- 
cieties by  raising  funds  and  giving 
to  increase  their  usefulness  in  the 
world.  *'J*recious  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  Saints 
for  by  their  (Tioilly  lives  they  leave 
a  blessed  inheritance  to  the  Churrh 
and  to  their  cbildreirs  children." — 
Prov.  V^:  22. 


EBENEZER  LAWRENCE. 

Hy  C.  WcMMlniff.  of  Peru.  0. 

Died  in  C'leveland,  Ohio,  October 
21,  188*2,  Ebenezer  liawrence,  of 
Norwich  township,  Huron  county. 

The  deceasvd  for  several  vears 
had  been  afllictcd  with  a  cancerous 
disease  of  his  eye  and  jts  adjjici'ut 
surroundings,  and  on  this  occasion 
submitted  to  a  second  surgical  oper- 
ation for  relief.  The  })rogress  the 
disease  had  made,  and  the  prostra- 
tion induced  by  the  operation 
brought  on  inflammation  of  the  brain 
which    terminated    his    life.       Mr. 
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Lawrence  was  born  in  Westford, 
Vermont,  in  1808,  an<l  came  with 
his  father's  family  to  Norwich  sixty- 
five  vears  affo,  where  he  lias  <'ontin- 
uously  resided  since. 

He  was  in  the  vancjuard  of  the 
pioneer  few  who  settled  in  this 
country  in  1817,  and  for  two-thirds 
of  a  century  the  inci<lents,  the  pro- 
gress, and  the  history  of  Norwich 
have  been  as  familiar  to  him  as  fire- 
side companions.  'His  experience 
reviewed  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  daring  adventures,  heroic  strug- 
gles, and  j)atient  endurance  of  those 
who  blazed  the  pathway  of  civiza- 
tion  into  the  very  heart  of  aborig- 
inal supremacy.  Mr.  L.  was  ])ecul- 
iarly  fitted  by  nature  for  the  con- 
flicts of  pioneer  life.  Fearless,  en- 
ergetic, resolute  and  unyielding,  a 
man  of  unusual  strength  aud  activi- 
ty, he  was  enabled  to  acomplish 
feats  of  labor  in  his  ])rime  that 
would  astonish  modern  athletes. 
The  deceased  was  favorably  known 
for  his  hospitality,  for  his  kindness 
to  the  needy,  and  for  the  paternal 
affection  and  care  he  exercised  to- 
ward his  own  household.  A  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances 
evinced  their  love  and  respect  for 
him  by  attending  the  funeral  at  his 
residence,  on  the  24th,  the  liev. 
G.  W.  Powell,  oi  Nor  walk,  officiat- 
ing. 

Through  his  industry  and  econo- 
my Mr.  Lawrence  secured  a  compe- 
tence for  himself  and  family,  be- 
sides assisting  his  son  and  daughter 
with    their    families,  in  gaining  a 


prosperous  start  in  life.  His  wife, 
who  survives  him,  was  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Rouse  Bly,  of  New  Ha- 
ven. Their  companionsljip  was  un- 
broken for  a  little  over  thirty-nine 
years. 

Politically  the  deceased  was  a  pil- 
lar in  the  Democratic  temple.  For 
over  fifty  years  he  probably  never 
missed  emphasizing  his  faith  by  a 
ballot  at  every  election.  His  reli- 
gious views  were  not  so  clearly  de- 
fined. A  frecpient  attendant  on  pub- 
lic worshij)  he  afforded  his  family 
religious  instruction,  and  often  co- 
operated with  church  organizations 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christiani- 
ty. If  he  fell  in  the  rear  of  pro- 
gress in  the  great  march  of  modern 
life,  he  congratulated  himself  on 
the  security  of  his  foothold,  and  the 
maxim  to  "let  well  enough  alone" 
was  his  guide.  Sixty-five  years  is  a 
long  period  for  an  American  to  stay- 
in  one  place,  but  a  very  short  time 
to  see  the  changes  wrought  in  that 
time.  Then  forests  unbroken  by  a 
single  axman,  now  broad  fields  teem- 
ing witli  the  richest  fruits  of  earth. 
Then,  the  wretched  wigwam  of  the 
savage;  now  cottages  and  mansions 
exceeding  in  comfort  and  elegance 
the  homes  of  Barons  a  few  centuries 
ago.  Then,  the  scanty  and  uncer- 
tain supplies  of  food  from  the  chase, 
the  trap,  or  forest  gleaning  ;  now 
the  abundance  of  all  that  our  pam- 
pered appetite  can  crave.  Then  a 
visit  to  the  place  of  their  birth 
among  the  Green  Mountain  hills  re- 
quired   as   many  days  or  weeks  of 
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toilRome  travej  as  it  ndw  takes  hours 
of  resting  in  luxurious  coaches  to 
traverse  the  same  interval.  Then 
the  burning  of  a  city,  or  the  declar- 
ation of  war  could  not  have  reached 
these  outposts  for  a  mouth;  now  the 
first  shot  that  disturbs  the  dust  of 
the  ancient  Pharaoh  echoes  through 
the  public  press  for  our  next  morn- 
ing's news.  These  and  many  other 
equally  great  and  surprising  chjinges 
has  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had 
an  opportunity  to  verify. 


OLIVER  C.  TILLINGHAST. 

By  Hudson  Tuttle  of  Borlin. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Tillinghast  was 
Born  in  1801  and  died  in  Berlin, 
Erie  Co.,  May  16th,  1884. 

There  are  few  men  in  Berlin 
whose  loss  would  be  more  deeply 
felt  or  mourned  by  a  wider  circle  of 
friends.  Identified  with  the  town- 
ship for  more  than  half  a  century 
(sixty-two  years)  and  embued  with 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  public 
spirit,  tlie  entire  community  were  his 
personal  friends,  and  if  he  had  a  sin- 
gle enemy  that  one  never  declared 
himself.  His  motto  was  strict  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing;  zealous 
in  his  religious  faith  he  made  that 
faith  a  part  of  his  life  and  no  one 
ever  used  his  name  exce[>t  as  an 
honor  to  the  cause  he  expressed.  He 
was  no  bigot,  but  broad,  tolerant, 
and  charitable,  he  entered  with  his 
whole  soul  into  every  scheme  prom- 
ising for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
humanity.  In  1824  he  came  to  Ber- 
lin, driving    one    horse    in    a    one 


horse  wagon  from  Connecticut,  be- 
ing then  22  years  old,  and  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  founded 
his  home  and  where  he  has  ever 
since  resided.  After  remaining  two 
years,  making  a  begining  by  clear- 
ing a  space  in  the  dense  forest  and 
building  a  log  cabin,  he  returned  to- 
Connecticut,  where  he  remaine<l  two 
years,  marrying  Ruth  Aborn  of  Tol- 
lan<l,  C't.,  and  returning  with  his 
bride  to  his  home  in  the  West. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  who  live  in  an 
ajje  of  railroads  to  conceive  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  journey 
from  the  East  to  the  then  remote 
West,  or  the  courage  required  fqr 
the  undertaking.  It  was  going  out 
of  the  world,  a  journey  farther  then 
than  to  Japan  now.  The  heavy 
wagons  were  drawn  by  weary  hor- 
ses or  oxen  through  pathless  forests, 
plunging  through  morasses  and  ford- 
ing streams,  and  the  dear  ones  of 
the  family  circle,  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments and  given  modest  fare.  Af- 
t(T  weeks  and  months  at  last  the 
rude  cabin  was  reached,  but  stout 
hearts,  strong  courage  and  abiding 
love  were  necessary  to  sustain  them, 
where  everything  was  new  and  for- 
bidding. 

Thus  came  Mr.  Tillinghast  and 
his  bride.  It  was  their  wedding 
tour  and  they  did  not  intend  to  re- 
turn. They  took  posession  of  their 
cabin,  and  began  th(^  great  labor  of 
creating  a  home.  It  was  all  to  make. 
The  farm  was  to  be  carA^ed  from  the 
wilds,  roads  made,  buildings  erected, 
schools,  churches,  society  created. 
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They  did  not  shrink  from  the  Her- 
(Milean  lahor,  and  for  sixty  years 
have  V>ravely  met  all  the  require- 
ments of  their  position.  In  that  log 
cabin  four  children  were  born  to 
them,  all  of  whom  are  liviny;  and 
have  taken  enviable  i)ositions  in  so- 
ciety. Of  the  two  dausfhters,  Emiline, 
wife  of  Mr.  Kred  Otis,  resides  in 
(Uiicatro;  and  Mary,  wife  of  Leeman 
Hine,  in  Washington.  Of  the  sons, 
(^harles  and  Oliver,  reside  in  the 
township,  the  latter  in  theohllumie- 
stead. 

Mr.  Tillinsjhast  has  led  a  remark- 
ably  active  life  and  remained  well 
preserved,  vii^orous  and  stronsf  in 
body  and  mind.  He  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  early  in  life,  and 
continued  tc»  the  end,  firm,  consistent 
and  enthusiastic.  The  democratic 
principles  of  that  church  were  in 
harmony  with  his  broad  .and  gen- 
erous views,  vet  his  interest  was  bv 
no  means  confined  to  that  organi- 
zation; other  churches  and  associa- 
tions, in  fact  every  movement  for 
the  moral  culture  of  society  met  his 
hearty  sympathy  and  made  sure  of 
his  pecuniary  support.  It  is  said 
that  in  fifty-six  years  he  has  failed 
to  attend  meeting  only  three  Sun- 
days. 

He  early  saw  the  great  evils  of  in- 
tern peran(^e,  and  formed  a  temper- 
ance party  by  himself.  Unyielding 
in  his  convictions  of  right,  he  voted 
alone  against  the  whole  country. 
He  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  party  grow  strong  until  it  has 
become  a  great  moral  power  sure  of 


ultimate  success. 

The  log  cabin  gave  place  to  a  resi- 
dence patterned  after  the  many  yet 
to  be  seen  among  the  New  England 
hills;  large,  square  and  massive;  for 
use  rather  than  decorative  ornament. 
The  forest  has  melted  away  beneath 
the  sturdy  blows  of  the  ax,  and  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Til- 
linghast  resigned  the  care  of  his 
business  to  his  son  Oliver,  but  his 
active  temperament  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  idle,  and  he  was  always 
fully  occupied. 

In  conversation  a  friend  rallied 
him  on  his  golden  wedding,  cele- 
brated some  six  years  ago,  and  that 
the  probabilities  were  fair  for  a 
diamond  celebration.  He  replied 
that  both  Mrs.  Tillinghast  and  him- 
self were  in  far  better  health  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and 
their  prospectus  for  the  diamond  year 
were  better  than  they  M'ere  for  the 
golden - 

But  the  paralyti(»  stroke  was  sud- 
den and  although  his  iron  constitu- 
tion rallied,  his  friends  dared  not 
hoj)e  for  his  ultimate  recovery. 
Everything  that  filial  love  and  care 
<*ould  do  for  his  assistance  was  done 
to  ward  off  a  recurrence,  but  it  at 
last  came,  and  his  constantly  ex- 
pressed wish  that  he  might  depart 
siiddenly  and  painlessly  was  fully 
gratified. 

The  funeral  exercises  were  con- 
ducted at  the  residence  by  Revs. 
Jones  and  Brai  nth  wait,  and  the  as- 
semblage was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
witnessed    in    the    township.     The 
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most  earnest  and  profound  sympa- 
thy is  tendered  Mrs.  Tillinghast, 
who,  after  so  many  years  of  compan- 
ionship, is  left  to  journey  on  to  the 
end  alone.  A  good  man,  loved  by 
his  family  and  respected  by  his 
neighbors,  has  gone.  May  we  trust 
that  our  loss  is  his  infinite  gain  in 
the  glorious  beyond  where  he 
will  receive  the  full  reward  of  his 
well  conducte'd  life. 


OBADIAII  JENNEY. 

At  whatever  time  the  Angel  of 
Death  may  spread  his  dark  wings 
over  our  household,  he  is  ever  an 
unwelcome  guest.  No  matter  how 
ripe  the  grain,  still  our  humanity 
must  ever  grudge  the  rea])er  his  har- 
vest, and  so  a  cloud  of  sadness  has 
rested  upon  our  city  the  past  week 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Col. 
Obadiah  Jenney,  one  of  her  early 
pioneers,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Norwalk,  May  13,  1883.  We  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  to  the  fa<'t  t-liat 
one  by  one  our  landmarks  are  falling 
and  our  hearts  are  saddened  at  the 
sight.  Col.  Jenney  was  born  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  April  2Gth, 
1794.  He  did  not  settle  in  Norwalk 
until  December  25th,  I8*J5,  having 
first  located  in  Clarksfield,  where  he 
married  the  wife  whom  he  has  left 
to  mourn  the  rupture  of  the  tender 
ties  that  for  over  three  score  years 
have  united  them. 

For  a  time  after  his  removal  to 
Norwalk  he  pursued  the  trade  of 
carpenter     and     millwright,     after 


which  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  known  as  the  old  Mansion 
House.  This  building  still  remains, 
and  the  brick  part,  in  which  Little 
&  Son  have  their  store,  still  bears  a 
shadowy  imprint  upon  its  battle- 
mented  side  that  the  rains  and  snows 
of  vears  have  failed  io  efface,  the 
old  sign  "  Mansion  House." 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  ho- 
tel he  became  engaged  in  the  cloth- 
ing business  for  some  time,  the  firm 
being  Jenney  &  Peters. 

Co].  Jenney  was  a  man  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  as  an  honora- 
ble, upright  citizen,  in  testimony 
whereof  he  had  liehl  nianv  offices  of 
trust,  being  at  one  time  Clerk  of 
('larksfield  Township,  Assessor  of 
Huron  Countv,  and  Postmaster  of 
Norwalk.  He  Wiis  for  forty-one 
years  a  zealous  and  conscienti«)us 
member  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
C'hurch,  where,  since  our  earliest 
recollection  his  fatherly  presence 
has  seemed  an  ever  [)resent  benedic- 
tion; to  this  church  his  mortjil  re- 
mains were  carried  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  the  sad,  solemn  rit^is  per- 
formed. Rev.  R.  B.  Balcom  offi- 
ciating. 

In  token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Col.  Jenney  was  held,  all  the  stores 
in  the  city  were  closed  at  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  funeral. 

In  the  old  cemetery  at  the  rear  of 
the  church  he  had  loved  so  lonjr  and 
so  well,  he  now  rests,  and  the  breez- 
es of  heaven  seem  to  whisper  above 
his  last  resting  place  Montgomery's 
beautiful  lines: 
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There  is  a  calm  for  thocie  who  weep; 
A  re8t  tor  wear>'  pilfirrim's  found: 
Ami  while  the  mouKlpring  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  Knmnd, 
Th<*  tionl,  of  origin  divine, 
iiod's  glorioui)  iinn^re  freed  from  clay, 
III  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  Hhine 

A  star  of  day. 


ELNATIIAN  J.  WALDRON. 

Elnatlian  J.  Waldron  was  born  in 
Hurtal,  in  tlie  State  of  New  York, 
in  the  vear  1804,  and  died  in  Hart- 
land  January  i>,  1  S8:{,  aired  seventy- 
nine  years. 

lie  eame  into  Ohio  with  his  lyrand- 
father  in  1H21,  and  settled  in  the 
<*ast  y>art  of  the  townshi])  of  Hart- 
land.  Mov(m1  on  to  the  farm  where 
he  died,  in  is:{4,  in  which  year  there 
was  a  Methodist  elass  of  five  mem- 
bers formed,  whic^h  Brother  Wal- 
dron  soon  joined,  and  has  be(*n  a 
workiniT,  sneeessfnl  an<l  devoti^d 
member  ever  since. 

We  will  (Hiote  from  his  own 
W(n*ds  in  reference  to  the  church. 
"This  was  the  first  reli«;ions  ortrani- 
zation  in  the  township.  From  tliat 
time  to  the  present  we  have  had  reg- 
ular prea<']iinfj,  an<l  as  a  general  rule 
the  society  has  been  in  a  j)rosperous 
<*ondition.  When  we  view  the  past 
and  tlie  present,  what  a  contrast ! 
Forty  years  aj^o  we  worshiped  in  a 
log  school  house,  (sixteen  by  eight- 
een) now  in  a  neat,  commodious 
church.  Then  a  rude  desk  for  a 
pulpit ;  now  a  pulpit  of  modern 
style.  Tlien  we  had  split  logs  for 
seats ;  now  nice,  lieautiful  slips. 
Then  we  went  to  meeting  with  oxen 
carts  or  wagons;    now  with  horses 


and  carriages.  Then  the  whole  con- 
gregation praised  (xod  vocally,  we 
think  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing ;  now  we  have  the  help  of 
the  organ."  Surely  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  then  and  now. 
And  in  the  faith  of  the  Bible  and 
the  church  he  lived  and  died.  His 
last  words  to  the  writer  were,  a  wish 
that  his  neighbors  would  so  live 
that  thev  could  meet  him  in  the 
Heavenly  land.  And  to  his  pastor 
he  said  in  the  words  of  CMirist, 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give  unto  you.  Let  not  y*>»i* 
hearts  be  troubled." 

In  the  years  }S:M  or  8  the  aa:ent 
of  the  American  Sabbath  School 
l^nion  came  into  the  neighborhood, 
and  organized  a  Sabbath  School. 
Brother  Waldron  was  one  of  six  to 
raise  five  dollars  for  a  ten  dollar 
library.  And  since  that  time  he 
has  been  an  active  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  this  Sabbath  School,  which 
has  been  kept  up  summer  and  win- ' 
ter  the  most  of  the  time  since  its 
comm  encemen  t. 

In  the  midst  of  the  trials  incident 
to  a  long  and  laborious  life,  he  was 
universally  cheerful,  always  taking 
the  hopeful  view  of  things.  And 
when  the  hand  of  disease  arrested 
his  active  cares,  and  when  in  its 
gradual  tightening  grasp,  he  realized 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was 
near  at  hand,  he  was  calm  and 
hopeful,  and  at  the  last  he  passed  to 
his  rest  in  peace.  For  more  than 
forty-nine  years  he  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhood.     And  we  that  knew 
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him  best,  know  how  ranch  his  strong 
arm  did  towards  the  nniversal  pros- 
]>erity  of  this  section  of  country. 

But  never  in  his  devotion  to  earth- 
ly things,  did  he  forget  the  higher 
interests  of  the  Christian  life.  lie 
was  alwavs  to  be  found  on  the  side 
of  whatsoever  things  are  true  and 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just 
and  pure,  wliatsoever  things  are 
h>V€dy  and  of  gooci  report.  May 
the  sterling  integrity  and  the  manly 
virtues  of  our  departed  friend  be 
kept  in  grateful  memory  by  all  wlio 
have  known  him ;  may  the  good 
example  of  his  life  be  imitated  ; 
may  we  all  so  live  as  to  share  his 
cheerfulness  in  life  and  his  hoj)eful- 
ness  and  peace  in  death. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
of  the  Fire  I^ands  Historical  Socie- 
ty, an  attendant  upon  its  meetings, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  its 
magazine. 


■♦'•-•- 


EPHRAIM  W.  HERRK^K 

Son  of  Ezra  and  Cathrine  Herrick, 
was  bom  January  21st,  1799,  in 
Herkimer  ('o.,  N.  Y.  His  father 
and  mother  with  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  (one  son  and  one  daughter 
being  married,  and  one  son  having 
gone  to  Ohio)  started  for  Ohio,  "  the 
far  West,"  on  the  1st  day  of  No- 
vember, 1817,  with  their  effects  in 
two  wagons,  drawn  by  horses;  met 
with  no  adventures  until  nearing 
BafFalo  their  progress  was  imped- 
ed bv  snow.  At  Buffalo  they  built 
8leds,  reloaded  their  goods  and  pro- 
ceeded.    In  three  days  they  left  the 


latitude  of  snow,  sent  the  teams 
back  after  the  wagons,  and  then 
again  loaded  the  wagons,  and  com- 
menced the  journey  anew;  and  such 
r(xt(h^  freezing  by  night  and  thaw- 
ing by  day,  until  one  horse  failed, 
when  (me  wagon  was  left,  three 
horses  attached  to  the  other  (me  and 
the  jourfley  renewed.  When  they 
reached  Rocky  River,  west  of  Cleve- 
land, the  only  means  of  crossing  was 
by  a  f(M*ry-boat.  The  ferry-man  re- 
fused to  chaiii  the  boat  tor  them  to 
drive  in,  for  he  couNl  hold  it.  The 
three  horses  ent<»red  th(»  boat,  but 
when  tlu»  wagon  struck  the  boat  she 
shoved  off,  and  the  wagon  went  un- 
der the  boat.  The  driver,  (the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir)  jumped  from 
the  wagon  and  reached  the  boat,  the 
wheel  horses  wen*  drawn  from  the 
boat,  and  you  must  imagine  the 
scene  of  men  struggling  in  the  w^a- 
ter  with  floundering  horses,  till  the 
harness  could  be  cut  to  liberate  the 
horses  and  let  them  swim  ashore. 
The  box  rose  from  the  wagon,  float- 
ed a  short  distance,  and  then  upset, 
emptying  their  goods  into  the  swol- 
len stream.  They  spent  three  days 
fishing,  and  caught  a  wagon  and 
some  iron  ware,  but  wearing  apparel, 
bedding  and  provisions  did  not  bite 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
boys  were  experts  in  the  use  of  the 
axe,  and  would,  on  foot,  precede  the 
team  a  few  days,  take  a  job  of  chop- 
ping off  a  few  acres,  finish  the  job, 
and  if  the  team  had  passed  would 
soon  overtake  it. 
Thus  in  due  course  of  time  they 
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reached  Norwalk,  February  1st,  1818. 
Tlie  only  house  (a  lo^  house)  beincj 
occmpied  by  Mr.  Piatt  Benedict, 
with  about  one-half  acre  of  the  for- 
est removed  from  about  the  house. 
The  llerriek  family  bought  'JOO  aeres 
of  land  of  Juda^t^  Haker,  beiuif  the 
land  now  owned  bv  A.  E.  Lawrem*e, 
T.  E.  Bem'h  and  the  Misl^es  Sutliff, 
in  Bronson  Township,  where  Ezra 
arid  Cathrine  Herrick  continued  to 
reside  until  their  death. 

Ephraim  W.,  the  son,  was  married 
to  Miss  Electa  Webb,  March  8()th, 
18*J5,  and  lived  on  a  part  of  the  same 
farm  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  15th,  1882;  his  wife  having 
passed  away  April  28th,  187H.  Eph- 
raim and  wife  joined  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Peru  when  they  wor- 
shipped in  a  log  Church,  standing 
in  the  cemetery  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  land  now  owned  by  D. 
Brightman.  They  remained  stead- 
fast in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  lived 
to  see  their  children  (five  in  number) 
embrace  the  religion  of  tiieir  fath- 
er's God,  C.  S.  H. 


MRS.  ANNA  BECKWITH. 

On  the  evening  of  March  15th, 
1 888,  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly 
8tt,  Anna  Beck  with,  at  the  residence 
of  her  second  son,  Ezra  Beckwith, 
of  Galesburg,  Mich. 

She  came  to  Huron  count v  in  the 
year  1814,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  with  her  father,  Ezra  Herrick, 
who  purchased  the  farm  now  occu- 
pied  by   Alonzo   Law^rence,  and  re- 


mained on  it  until  his  death.  The 
time  occu[)ied  in  reaching  their 
western  home  was  forty  days  of 
<lai]y  travel.  The  only  way  of  com- 
municating with  friends  left  behind 
was  bv  letter,  but  so  slow  were  the 
mails  that  two  or  three  weeks  time 
was  taken  to  receive  a  letter. 

In  181 7,  she  was  married  to  Wm. 
W.  Beckwith,  then  a  resident  of 
Bronson,  and  resided  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  McPherson  farm, 
until  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  occurred  in  IStJO.  She  had 
six  sons  and  one  daughter.  With 
the  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.T.  P.  Wilson, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  she  has 
spent  most  of  the  time,  until  two 
years  ago,  when  she  moved  to  Gales- 
burg. The  eldest  son,  Wm.  L.  Beck- 
with, resides  near  Cincinnati.  The 
third  son,  David,  is  a  resident  of 
Cleveland.  Seth  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.  Two  of  her  sons, 
Ephraim  C.  and  Alonzo,  have  gone 
before  her  and  the  spirit  of  wife  and 
mother  wull  be  gladly  welcomed  to 
her  new  home  bv  husband  and  chil- 
dreu. 

Only  a  few  of  her  old  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Bronson  and  vicinity 
are  now  on  earth  to  cherish  the 
thought  of  what  a  truly  good  woman 
she  was  among  the  sick,  the  poor 
and  afflicted.  The  sickle  of  death, 
in  a  few  years  more,  will  take  the 
last  of  the  pioneers  of  Huron  coun- 
ty, and  they  all  will  be  gathered  to 
a  world  that  they  have  many  years 
been  looking  forward  to,  as  one  of 
eternal  rest. 


. 
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She  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Peru, 
and  has  lived  to  be  one  of  the 
last  of  thoMe  pioneers  of  the  little 
church  that  was  or<janized  many 
years  aa:o.  She  always  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  church  and  when  her 
health  permitted  has  often  been  the 
three  miles  on  a  Sabbath  mornintj^ 
ridinjj  after  an  ox  team.  She  claim- 
ed that  a  Sunday  School  was  to  her 
children  what  the  <'hurch  was  to  her, 
therefore  they  were  always  sent  to 
church  where  the  Sabbath  School 
was  held. 

Her  trust  in  God  sustained  her 
through  every  trial  and  the  hope  of 
Christ  in  the  future  grew  brighter 
as  the  vears  rolled  around.  She  had 
no  fear  of  death  at  anytime,  for  she 
had  loved  ones  who  had  i^one  before 
her.  A  truly  good  woman,  the  best 
of  mothers,  and  the  kindest  of 
neighbors  is  finally  at  rest. 


MRS.  DEBORAH  RULE. 

Deborah  Robinson  or  Mrs.  De- 
liorah  Rule,  was  born  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  October  9th,  1797.  She  was 
married  in  Potter,  (-rates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
September  18th,  1817,  to  John  H. 
Rule.  They  moved  to  Springport, 
Cayuga  (V>.,  where  they  lived  until 
the  spring  of  18.*J*2,  when  they  with 
two  or  three  other  families  thought 
they  could  better  themselves  by 
moving  to  the  then  far  west,  and 
packed  all  their  worldly  possessions 
(which  in  those  days  occupied  but 


little  space),  and  as  R.  R.  convenien- 
ces were  not  even  known,  passage 
was  made  by  the  Erie  canal;  a  voy- 
age on  that  iromhoits  raging  bUUyif^y 
was  at  that  time  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  a  journey  of  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Friends  and  neighbors 
came  in  to  bid  them  a  long  "  good 
bye,"  bringing  little  tokens  of  love 
and  remembrance.  One  woman  gave 
Mrs.  Rule  some  writing  paper,  a  lit- 
tle bottle  of  ink  and  a  bunch  of 
goose  quills  for  pens,  so  she  could 
write  a  letter  back  to  them;  for  said 
she,  "  you  know  you  cannot  get 
such  things  away  mit  there  in  OhioP^ 
Well,  the  journey  began,  farewells 
spoken,  and  the  pilgrims  were  on 
their  way  in  one  of  the  finest  Pack- 
els  on  the  canal.  After  several  days 
tedious  traveling,  a  common  but  not 
very  pleasant  thing  occurred,  (a 
break  in  the  canal)  which  caused  a 
couple  of  weeks  delay.  The  dysen- 
tery broke  out  among  the  passengers, 
several  children  falling  victims  to 
the  disease.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Mrs.  Rule's  nobleness  of  character 
was  brought  out  in  full  force,  show- 
ing the  full  discipline  of  early  pio- 
neer life,  when  her  father,  Phillip 
Robinson,  moved  from  Connecticut 
to  R<mie,  N.  Y.,  when  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Rome,  was  a  howling 
wilderness.  There  with  all  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  pressing  upon 
them  her  mother  after  months  of 
suffering  from  consumption  died, 
leaving  her  at  the  age  of  sixteen  sole 
help    to    her  father.     She  bravely 
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stepped  to  the  front  and  took  up  the 
duties  left  her,  with  a  cheerful  and 
pei*severing  disposition  which  always 
characterized  her  throusrhout  her 
suhsequent  life.  J^ut  to  return  to  the 
journey  to  Ohio;  with  three  of  her 
children  and  her  husl>and  sick  with 
dysentery,  the  inconvenience  of  liv- 
ing in  a  canal  boat  and  no  Doi^tor 
at  hand,  Mrs.  Rule  was  a  heroine; 
heing  nurse,  doctor,  friend  and  coun- 
sellor; how  many  blesstnl  her  from 
that  time  for  her  words  of  cheerful 
encouragement  and  tender  sympathy 
in  their  affliction.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  was  a  born  jnirse. 

All  things  have  an  end  and  so  ha<l 
the  delay  and  the  journey  on  the 
Erie  canal.  At  Buffalo  the  emi- 
grants were  transferred  to  a  fast 
boafy  and  after  encountering  a  terri- 
storm  on  Lake  Erie  in  which  they 
were  terribly  seasick;  they  landed  in 
Huron  a  homesick  crowd.  Not  ex- 
actly liking  the  prospect  of  the  city 
of  Huron  becoming  what  they  de- 
sired for  their  future  prosperity, 
the  company  separated,  some  going 
to  Norwalk,  some  returning  to 
"York  State,"  and  Mr.  Rule  going 
to  Lyme;  but  not  finding  business 
suitable  to  his  wants,  he  moved  to 
Norwalk  June  26th,  1832,  and  imme- 
diately opened  a  shop  for  black- 
smithing  on  the  stage  route  between 
Cleveland  and  Toledo.  N«)rwalk 
was  then  a  small  but  a  very  thriv- 
ing  little  village  and  instead  of  be- 
ing entirely  in  the  wilderness  had 
much  to  encourage  the  travelers  to 
make  it  their  future  home.     It  was 


on  the  stage  route,  also  the  princi- 
pal stopping  ])lace  for  the  grain 
merchants,  from  the  southern  pro- 
ductive counticH.  There  was  also  a 
paper  mill,  where  the  very  irrritirtg  />fl- 
per  tras  m/tde  that  was  gir^en  to  Mrs. 
Hale  in  sprint/port  to  write  them  the 
mach  (lest red  letter.  Says  Mrs.  R. 
in  her  first  letter  home,  "  I  will  have 
to  send  y^aper  bj'  the  hale  to  you 
now  since  it  is  made  here,^^  For  38 
years  Mrs.  RuU»  lived  in  Norwalk 
and  in  all  that  time  she  was  always 
ready  to  help  the  needy,  nurse  the 
sick,  and  comfort  the  sorrowing. 
Although  small  in  stature,  she  had  a 
wonderful  amount  of  courage;  many 
little  incidents  could  be  related  to 
show,  but  space  forbids.  No  night 
was  too  dark,  nor  storm  too  hard, 
to  keep  her  from  the  bedside  of  suf- 
fering ones,  to  wipe  the  death*  dew 
from  the  brow  of  the  dying,  dress 
the  new  born  babe, "  or  soothe  the 
pangs  of  pain  in  any  poor  mortal 
frame.  All,  high  or  low,  riclf  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  shared  alike  in 
her  administrations. 

To  give  a  little  idea  of  her  cour- 
age as  well  as  sympathy,  an  incident 
occurred  during  a  siege  of  cholera 
the  next  summer  after  their  settling 
in  Norwalk,  which  will  prove  that 
she  was  not  easily  daunted:  One 
night  while  watching  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  sick  j)erson,  she  went  home 
(a  little  distance)  to  nurse  her  babe 
a  few  months  old,  on  the  walk  she 
stumbled  over  something,  and  in- 
stead of  screaming  and  running,  she 
in  the  darkness    (street   lamps   and 
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electric  lights  not  being  in  fashion 
of  course  a  dark  night  was  very 
dark)  she  felt  carefully  around  and 
found  it  was  a  man;  failing  to  arouse 
him  she  hurried  home  and  getting 
husband  to  go  back  with  a  lantern 
they  found  a  poor  miserable  crea- 
ture, so  sick  that  he  was  unable  to 
help  himself;  through  her  courage 
and  sympathy  the  man  was  saved 
for  a  better  life.  Fevers,  cholera, 
small-pox  and  other  malignant  dis- 
eases were  alike  met  by  her  without 
fear,  her  only  thought  was  to  re- 
lieve suffering  if  possible  and  al- 
ways to  comfort  and  encourage. 

For  the  last  12  years  of  her  life 
she  lived  with  her  daughter  in 
Akron,  Ohio. 

After  waiting  for  months  with 
hands  folded  and  idle,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  only  waited  for 
the  call  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  in 
whom  she  fully  trusted.  And  on  the 
morning  of  October  lOth,  lSSL',with 
her  mind  clear  and  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  all  mankind,  she  sat  in  hrr 
old  arm  chair,  dressed  in  the  neat 
precision  characteristic  of  her,  and 
gave  up  the  eighty-five  yeans  of  a. 
life's  record  and  entered  into  a  rest 
a8  her  full  reward.  According  to 
her  request  she  was  taken  to  Nor- 
walk  an<l  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  whose  death  preceeded 
her's  by  14  years.  So  the  old  ])ion- 
ecrs  of  Nor  walk  are  passing  away. 


JAMES  II.  RULE. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  7, 
1888,  James'II.  Rule  left  his  case  in 


the  Experiment  office  in  Norwalk 
and  went  to  his  home  on  Huron 
Street.  On  Thursday  morning  he 
complained  of  being  ill;  a  physician 
was  summoned  who  decided  his 
trouble  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  He  was  quite  sick  for  a  week 
when  it  was  thought  he  was  on  the 
mend.  On  Friday  evening,  March 
16th,  he  was  thought  to  be  much 
better  but  passed  a  restless  night 
and  Saturday  morning  was  unable 
to  recognize  his  friends.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  paralysis  of  the 
brain  had  seized  upon  him,  and 
from  that  time  he  sank  rapidly  until 
8:15  the  same  evening,  when  he 
died.  His  funeral  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Huron  Lodge, 
No.  37,  I.  O.  O,  F.,  of  which  he  had 
long  been  a  member.  They  escort- 
ed the  remains  from  his  home  to  the 
IJniversalist  ('hurch  where  a  large 
assemblage  listened  to  the  funeral 
discourse  by  the  Rev.  II.  L.  Can- 
field,  from  Job  11),  'J2  :  "When  a 
few  years  are  come,  then  shall  I  go 
the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return." 
The  remains  were  then  conveyed  to 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  churchyard 
where  they  were  interred  with  the 
burial  ceremonies  of  the  I.  O.  ().  F. 
beside  the  remains  of  Mr.  Rule's 
father  and  mother. 

James  Henry  Rnle  was  born  in 
S])ring})ort,  C^ayuga  Co.,  New  York, 
June  26th,  1828.  When  he  was  four 
years  old  his  [)arents,  John  H.  and 
Deborah  Rule,  moved  to  Norwalk 
with  their  family,  and  here  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  passed  his  boy- 
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hood  days  attending  school  and  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  social  events  of 
the  village.  He  is  remembered  by 
the  few  companions  of  those  happy 
days  who  remain,  as  a  frank,  o]»en 
hearted,  exemplary  and  u])right 
young  man,  foremost  in  every  move- 
ment and  a  general  favorite. 

In  1845,  when  seventeen  vears 
old,  he  went  into  the  I^Jj^perhneM 
office  to  learn  the  printer's  trade, 
becoming  an  inmate  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Mi  Farr,  who  at 
that  time  owned  the  Experhnent. 
Mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  "art 
preservative,"  he  started  out  for  him- 
self in  '51,  going  toMilan  which  was 
then  a  thriving  village,  and  assumed 
control  of  the  Milan  Free  Press, 
Six  months  of  Milan  seem  to  have 
been  enough  for  him,  for  in  the  fall 
of  1851,  we  find  him  in  Auburn, 
New  York,  a  skillful  compositor  in 
a  large  law  publishing  house.  After 
a  time  he  drifted  westward  iigain, 
becoming  assistant  foreman  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Jkuler^  then  as  now 
the  leading  exponent  of  dem(»cratic 
principles  on  the  "  Reserve." 

Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  W.  W.  Red  field,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  compositor  on  the  same  ])a- 
per,  and  the  friendship  then  formed 
has  only  now  been  broken  by  the 
icy  liand  of  death.  Determining  to 
cast  in  their  lot  together,  the  two 
young  men  came  to  Norwalk  in  1851, 
and  bought  the  KrpenmeM  from 
Mr.  Farr,  forming  the  well  known 
firm  of  Rule  &  Redfield. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  years 


during  and  immediately  after  the 
war,  Mr.  Rule  has  since  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Experiwent  t)ffice,  and 
whether  as  proprietor  or  employee, 
always  taking  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  office,  and  in  fact,  in  all  per- 
sons and  everything  pertaining  to 
the  craft. 

From  '58  to  '66  he  was  engaged  in 
the  grocery  trade  in  Norwalk,  after 
which  he  was  emj)loyed  in  the  paint 
shops,  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
for  a  year  or  tw(»,  which  was  severed 
by  a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas. 
Upon  his  recovery  he  again  took  his 
i-ase  in  the  Experiinent  office  where 
he  labored  day  after  day  until  his 
final  ilhuv<s.  Mr.  Rule  was  twice 
marrie<l,  his  first  wife  Sarah  Jane, 
Smith,  sister  of  Mrs  T.  R.  Strong, 
living  but  a  few  months.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  Mary  A.  Wilkinson,  who 
survives  him,  is  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Wilkinson;  two  sons  and  a 
ilaughter  by  her,  remain  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

The  father  of  J.  H.  Rule  died  in 
1 86V,  his  mother  last  Oc^tober;  three 
sisters  have  also  died.  Three  of  the 
family  dying  within  the  i»iist  ^\q. 
months.  There  are  three  sisters  still 
living. 

ASH  BEL  G.  rOST. 

From  the  Norwalk  Reflector  of  April  30th,  1884. 

This  community  was  somewhat 
surprised  this  morning  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Ashbel  G.  Post  was  dead.  It 
was  known  to  his  immediate?  neigh- 
bors that  he  had  been  quite  ill,  for  a 
few  days,  but  not  until    yesterday 
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were  this  community  aware  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  disability. 

Mr.  Post  had  outlived,  by  several 
years  the  allotted  "three  score  years 
and  ten,"  but  they  were  not  of  "labor 
and  sorrow.".  He  was  born  in  Green 
county.  New  York,  May  20th,  1796. 
He  settled  in  Berlin  township,  Erie 
county,  this  State,  in  1836.  From 
Berlin  he  moved  to  Norwalk  in  1859, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

Mr.  Post  was  counted  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmes  in  P]rie  coun- 
ty. By  hard  work,  frugality  and  ex- 
cellent management  he  acquired  a 
competency  that  enabled  him  to  re- 
linquish the  irksome  and  burden- 
some cares  and  labors  of  farm  life, 
and  permitted  him  to  move  to  Nor- 
walk where  in  a  quiet  and  beautiful 
home,  with  a  loving  and  devoted 
wife,  he  has  lived  the  past  (juarter 
of  a  century,  a  happy  and  contented 
life. 

The  deceased  was  one  of  Nor- 
walk's  oldest  and  most  highly  re- 
specte*!  citizens.  He  was  (piiet  in 
his  manners  but  always  pleasant  and 
very  companionable.  He  hatl  many 
warm  friends,  but  none  were  more 
cordial  and  friendly  than  his  imnie- 
diate  neighbors.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Democrat  of  the  strictest  sort. 
Those  who  have  associated  with  him 
in  a  political  and  social  way  for  so 
many  years  will  miss  his  presence 
from  amongst  them.  His  friends 
indeed  have  cause  to  regret  his  de- 
parture. 


ABIGAIL  EELLS. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Eells,  widow  of 
Joseph  Eells,  of  Norwalk,  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Green,  of 
Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y., 
where  she  was  born  October  9th, 
1799;  and  where  her  earlier  years 
were  passed.  In  1836  she  came  with 
her  brother  John  Green  and  his  fam- 
ily to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  resided 
there  until  her  death  Jan.  10,  1884. 
July  9th,  188S,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Joseph  Eells,  whose 
death  occurred  Jan.  1,  1861.  A 
daughter,  her  only  child,  survives 
her.  Gentle  and  unassuming  in  man- 
ner, she  was  yet  firm  in  her  convict- 
ions of  truth  and  proved  the  sinceri- 
ty of  her  youthfid  consecration  to 
Christ,  by  her  fidelity  to  every  duty, 
her  loving  appreciation  of  christian 
friendship  and  of  christian  ordinan- 
ces, her  cheerfulness  in  seasons  of 
trial,  her  unfaltering  faith  in  God. 
Her  end  was  peace. 


CAPT,  WILLIAM  E.  STAN- 
DART. 

From  the  Toledo  Telofrrain,  Feb'y  10,  '8:?. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Chaplain 
William  Standart,  yesterday  morn- 
ing was  a  shock  of  surprise  and  pain 
to  his  many  friends  in  this  city. 
Very  few  knew  ot  his  illness,  and 
consequently  had  no  intimation  of 
the  possil>ility  of  his  demise.  'Capt. 
Standart  had  returned  from  a  rail- 
road trip  last  Monday  evening  and 
he  was  then  suffering  with  a  severe 
cold,  which  lie  had  contracted  during 
his  absence.     On  Tuesday  his  illness 
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took  the  form  of  acute  pneumonia, 
and  despite  all  that  could  be  done, 
he  grew  gradually  worse,  until  kis 
death  yesterday  morning  at  4:30 
o'clock. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Milan, 
0.,  in  the  year  1825,  and  was  there- 
fore at  the  time  of  death,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of 
Col.  N.  M.  Standart,  well  known  in 
business  circles  as  a  merchant  at 
Milan  and  afterwards  at  Cleveland. 
When  a  young  man  he  went  to  Atti- 
ca, Ind.,  where  for  a  number  of  years 
he  was  interested  in  a  large  mercan- 
tile business.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Cleveland.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  for  three 
months  in  the  cavalry  service,  being 
assigned  to  duty  in  West  Virginia. 
At  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
in  1861,  he  recruited  B  company. 
First  regiment  Ohio  artillery,  to  the 
command  of  whicli  he  was  appoint- 
ed. This  was  afterwards  known 
throughout  the  army  of  the  C-umber- 
land  a.s  Standards  ])attery.  He  i)ar- 
ticipated  in  the  battles  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  at  one 
time  chief  of  artillery  of  the  14th 
army  corps.  In  186:?, -he  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  where  he  again 
gave  his  attention  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  18G7  he  reniove<l  with  his 
family  to  this  city,  and  it  has  since 
been  his  home.  He  entered  into 
partnership  with  Capt.  1>.  G.  Sweet, 
under  the  firm  name  of  B.  G.  Sweet 
&  Co.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
the  firm  did  a  general  coal  business. 


Since  about  1873  he  had  not  been  in 
active  business,  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  he  became  traveling  agent 
for  the  Toledo,  Cincinnati  and  Si. 
Louis  railroad. 

Capt.  Standart  leaves  a  record  as 
a  brave  soldier,  a  citizen  who  took 
a  conscientious  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  a  kind  husband  and  fath- 
er. His  family  consists  of  a  wife 
and  three  sons,  Harry  D.  (the  pres- 
ent City  Clerk),  Edwin  J.  and  Wm. 
H.  Standart.  The  funeral  will  take 
place  from  the  family  residence.  No. 
181  Madison  street,  at  9  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  remains  will 
be  taken  to  Cleveland  for  interment. 


REBECCA  EASTER. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Easter  died  in 
(irreeniield  township,  (»n  Saturday 
morning,  May  24th,  1884.  She  was 
born  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  June  7th,  1801,  and  arrived 
in  this  township,  September  l;{th, 
1824,  and  was  married  t.o  her  late 
husband,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheeler, 
September  nth,  1828.  She  united 
with  the  Conajrciifational  church  of 
this  place,  soon  after  coming  to  the 
neighborhood,  and  remained  a  con- 
sistent, honored  member  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  died  full  of 
years,  in  the  })eace  and  hope  of  the 
gosjjcl  of  Christ. 

The  funeral  services,  which  were 
largely  attended,  were  conducted  iu 
the  Conm*^*i?«itional  ehurch  bv  the 
pastor.  Rev,  J.  W.  Charlton,  who 
took  for  his  text  these  words,  chosen 
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by  herself  previous  to  her  death,  and 
expressive  of  her  own  religious  ex- 
perience: "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer Uveth."  J.  \V.  C. 


HAMILTON  COLTON. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Colton  died  at  Mi- 
lan, Ohio,  December  2d,  1878,  in  his 
74th  year. 

He  was  born  at  Manlius,  Onon- 
daga County,  N.  Y.,  February  •J.'ici, 
1805.  He  passed  most  of  his  boy- 
hood years  at  Oswogo,  but  in  18:V2 
removed  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  where 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
In  the  year  following  he  nuirrie<l 
Miss  Melin<la  S.  Allen,  daughter  of 
Seneca  Allen  of  that  place.  Soon 
after,  he  removeil  to  Milan  ainl  was 
prominent  in  the  commission  and 
forwarding  business  till  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
the  home  he  had  made  for  himself 
and  farailv.  He  reared  si.\  children 
all  of  whom  are  still  living  to  mourn 
the  departure  of  one,  whom  in  life 
tliey  loved  and  the  memory  of  whose 
devotion  to  his  family  ties  they  will 
t»ver  cherish. 


MRS.  SARAH  COE. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Coe,  widow  of  Rev. 
Alvan  Coe,  died  at  the  residence  of 
Kyman  Root,  Kinsman,  Ohio,  March 
lOth,  188:i,  aged  ninety-two  years 
and  six  days.  Rev.  Alvan  Coe  and 
irife  were  laborers  among  the  pion- 
€*^r8  of  Northern  Ohio  from  1815  to 
1821,  and  were  regularly  ordained 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  of  North- 


western Ohio  and  Michigan  from 
1821  U}  1825,  after  which,  owing  to 
poor  health,  Mrs.  Coe  resided  near 
her  father,  General  Martin  Smith,  in 
Vernon,  ().,  wliile  Mr.  Coe  contin- 
ued his  labors  among  the  Indians 
until  1831).  Thereafter  his  time  was 
largely  speut  near  their  home  in 
Vernon  among  the  churches  in  the 
vicinity  until  his  death  in  185  4. 
^Irs.  Coe  continued  hei' residence  in 
Vernon  until  after  she  became  help- 
less from  a  fractured  hip,  and  since 
1875  she  has  been  supported  and 
cared  for  by  a  small  appropriation 
from  the  ctumty  treasury,  supple- 
mented by  the  generous  donations 
of  friends  and  Christian  strangers 
throughout  the  churches  of  our 
Northern  States.  The  funeral  was 
held  at   Kinsman  Sunday  forenoon. 


MORGAN  STUART,  M.  I). 

On  June  lOth,  188:j,  the  scenes  of 
this  life  closed  with  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  useful  pioneer  citi- 
zens. Dr.  Morgan  Stuart,  who  for 
half  a  century  had  been  a  resident 
of  Milan,  and  who  had  been  known 
and  honored  as  one  of  our  most  use- 
ful, upright  and  active.citizens,  both 
in  Church  and  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  is  not  our  purjmse  at  this  time 
to  treat  of  the  christian  virtues  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  leaving 
that  for  the  pen  of  one  with  whom 
for  many  years  the  deceased  was 
closely  identified.  IJut  we  cannot 
refrain  from  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  his  kind  words   which  on 
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many  an  occasion  have  been  freely 
given.  The  writer  has  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
couraging words,  which  coming 
from  the  depths  of  his  warm  and 
sympathetic  heart,  often  fell  from 
his  lips.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Dr.  Morgan  Stuart  the  temptations 
by  which  the  young  are  surrounded 
and  none  more  ready  to  forget,  and 
speak  encouragingly  to  the  faltering 
one. 

Such  words  have  an  influence 
which  go  on  and  on,  being  limited 
only  by  eternity  itself,  and  more 
than  one  young  man  and  woman 
who  have  been  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  Savior  can  truthfully 
say  it  was  his  words,  spoken  per- 
haps years  ago,  which  has  led  me  to 
believe.  Of  such  a  character  the 
scripture  is  especially  applicable 
where  it  says  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  for  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

Morgan  Stuart  was  born  December 
7th,  1807,  in  Sherman;  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.  lie  was  the  third  in  a  fami- 
ly of  eight  children;  of  this  large 
family  but  three  remain.  Sylvester 
Stuart  and  Sylvanus  Stuart  of  Milan, 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Kellogg, 
of  Sherman,  Conn.  The  first  seven- 
teen years  of  the  deceased's  life  was 
spent  upon  the  farm  with  his  father. 
Then  about  three  years  were  spent 
as  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  at  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  now  known  as  Gay- 
lordsville,  after  which  he  taught 
schools  for  several  terms,  both  in  his 
native  State,  and  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


During  these  years  while  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  clerk  and  teacher 
he  was  preparing  for  admission  t^ 
the  Medical  Department  of  Yale 
College,  from  which  department  he 
graduated  in  the  spring  of  1.835.  In 
the  month  of  September  of  the  same 
year  (1885)  he  came  to  Milan,  Ohio, 
enjjaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which  profession  he  followed  for 
nearly  four  years.  He  then  opened 
a  drug  and  book  store,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  business  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

On  April  15th,  1837,  he  married 
Mary  W.  Adams,  daughter  of  Dea- 
con Philo  Adams,  of  Huron,  who 
has  shared  with  him  his  joys  and 
sorrows  for  these  many  years,  and 
who  survives  him.  To  them  were 
born  six  children,  four  of  whom  are 
now  living:  Mrs.  Mary  Graham, 
Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  Philo  Stuart,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  Mrs.  Rena  Poole,  and 
Mrs.  Lilly  Coake,  of  Milan. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  de- 
ceased made  a  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  Congregational 
Church  at  New  Milford,  Conn.  At 
each  place  in  Avhich  his  duties  call- 
ed him,  in  the  cast,  he  united  by  let- 
ter with  the  church  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Milan  in  1835  he  at  once 
united  with  the  Congregational 
Church. 

He  served  many  years  as  Clerk, 
Trustee,  and  as  Elder  since  the 
change  of  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment from  Congregational  to  Pres- 
byterian. In  all  these  various  offices 
be  faithfully  performed  bis  part  of 
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Church  work. 

Of  his  Sabbath  school  work, 
which  of  itself  would  form  an  inter- 
esting volume,  we  can  only  allude 
briefly.  For  a  period  of  25  years  he 
labored  as  teacher  of  a  bible  class  of 
young  ladies.  Of  each  member  of 
this  class  the  deceased  took  more 
than  a  teachers  interest  and  the 
welfare  of  each  was  ma<le  the  object 
of  special  prayer.  The  various 
movements  of  each  of  these  young 
ladies,  years  after  they  had  left  the 
class,  and  even  though  removed  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  were  watched  close- 
ly by  the  deceased.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  in  the  Sabbath  school  work, 
mon*  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
Christ's  services,  the  deceased  was 
not  only  an  interested  and  enthusi- 
astic  laborer,  but  a  successful  one 
as  well. 

The  <leceascd  was  a  writer  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  con- 
tributed many  articles  of  interest  to 
the  press  of  this  vicinity.  He  also 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  Housa- 
toiiic  Ray,  of  New  Milford,  which 
were  widely  read  in  his  former 
home.  In  writing  of  pioneer  histo- 
ry he  wielded  an  interesting  pen, 
and  his  articles  were  alwavs  valuable. 

Funeral  sei'vices  were  held  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon, conducted  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Swan,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Williamson,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Xorwalk, 
and  Rev.  S.  R.  Clark,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  of  Milan;  Revs.  Swan 
and  Williamson  each  spoke  in  fit- 


ting words  of  the  deceased;  and 
words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
family.  Owing  to  the  non-arrival 
of  Philo  Stewart,  interment  was  de- 
ferred until  evening,  when  niitl  the 
solemnity  of  the  surrouurling  scene 
and  with  the  impressive  worils  of 
Rev.  Swan,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
him,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
dwelt  among  us,  was  ]»laced  to  rest. 

We  are  also  glail  to  place  on  the 
pages  of  the  Fikk  Lan'i»s  I*ioxker, 
as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory, 
the  following  memorial  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Walter,  who  was  for  more 
than  a  (piarter  of  a  century,  his  most 
intimate  frieml  an<l  beloved  pastor: 

'*  With  an  ac<piaintance  of  more 
than  a  <]uarter  of  a  century  during 
which  time  the  writer  formed  a  nu>st 
intimate  and  lasting  friendship  it  is 
a  privilege  to  give  some  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  ile- 
ceased. 

First,  Dr.  Stuart  was  a  man  whose 
general  intelligence  surpassed  most 
men  in  the  community  where  he 
lived:  There  were  few  subjects  on 
which  he  did  not  have  some  inform- 
ation. De«iling  in  books,  he  became 
acquainted  with  authors,  and  new 
publications.  His  reatlings  were 
however  more  especially  in  the  line 
of  tracts  and  of  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion and  of  civilization  in  the 
world.  With  the  books  and  helps 
to  its  study  he  was  pre-eminently 
well  acquainted.  He  was  ever  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Presbyt<?rian  C'hurch,  on  the 
Western   Reserve  and   also   in   the 
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early  organization  and  growth  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary  work.  Next 
to  the  bible  was  the  "  Missionary 
Herald."  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  not  a  few  ministers 
and  missionaries  of  past  years.  He 
could  converse  and  write  on  all 
these  subjects  with  great  interest, 
and  address  a  congregation  wnth 
great  acceptance,  on  religious  topics. 
In  a  word  he  was  an  intelligent 
Christian  man. 

Secondly.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  and  of  decided 
opinions. 

However  others  may  have  differ- 
ed from  him  on  lesser  matters,  on 
all  important  questions  of  morals 
and  religion  he  was  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  of  right.  He  always  con- 
tended earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints.  Trainetl 
under  the  Orthodox  creed  of 
New  England  Congregationalism, 
instructed  in  the  Westminister 
Catechism  on  Sunday,  and  in 
the  day  school,  and  teaching  it  him- 
self and  having  well  studied  these 
doctrines  in  the  light  of  scripture 
he  was  well  and  intelligently  estab- 
lished in  his  religious  opinions.  But 
he  was  not  narrow-minded  in  requir- 
ing others  to  adopt  his  vic^ws  of 
truth.  He  never  in  public  address 
alluded  to  peculiar  doctrines  of 
C'hurches.  There  was  one  theme 
which  he  made  prominent:  "  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified,"  and  who- 
ever believed  in  Christ  as  the  Savior 
of  men  he  could  take  by  the  hand  as 
a  Christian   brother.     He  was   not 


destitute  of  charity  to  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him.  He  often  had  said: 
We  cannot  all  see  alike.  WTien 
others  were  accused  of  faults  or  dis- 
honoring their  profession  by  mis- 
conduct over  which  he  grieved,  he 
would  say,  in  many  cases,  "  Yet^  I 
do  believe  he  is  a  Christian," 

Thirdly.  He  was  an  active  Chris- 
tian. No  layman  in  the  Church 
ever  did  more  for  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion in  Milan,  in  so  many  ways,  than 
he  did  until  of  late,  when  increasing 
infirmities  and  the  cares  of  business, 
prevented,  he  was  ever  at  Christian 
work.  For  years  he  held  the  office 
of  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Milan, and  after,  the  office 
of  Ruling  Elder.  He  was  also  Clerk 
of  the  Session,  in  which  capacity, 
he  showed  not  only  neatness 
in  keeping  the  records,  but  great 
accuracy  according  to  prescribed 
rules.  He  was  a  wise  counsellor 
and  judicious'  in  all  plans  for  the 
growth  of  the  Church.  In  times  of 
trial,  and  difficulty  through  which 
every  Church  passes,  he  counselled 
not  to  be  in  haste.  He  often  quoted 
the  words  of  Dr.  A.  Newton,  of  Nor- 
walk,  his  highly  esteemed  friend: 
"  In  such  matters  nothing  is  lost  by 
waiting  !"  As  one  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  history  of  a  Church  and 
community  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
attribute  to  him  more  wisdom  than 
those  whose  opportunities  were  less. 
In  his  official  position  he  was  a  most 
efficient  man. 

His  fidelity  in  all  his  Church  en- 
gagements and  his  punctuality  in  at- 
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tendance  on  the  sanctuary  and  the 
Hocial     prayer    meetings    are    well 
known.     He   was   a  discriminating 
hearer  of  the  word,  and  a  good  judge 
of  a  sermon  and  his  warm  heart  oft- 
en showed  a  response  in  his  moist- 
ened eyes,  as   he   listened  to   some 
precious   gospel    message.     In    the 
prayer  room  he  was  especially  fitted 
to   interest  others.     With   an   easy 
flow  of  language  and  with  good  de- 
scriptive powers  he  could  illustrate 
what  he  said  bv  some  incident  that 
would  impress  the  truth  more  fully. 
But  it  was   in   the   Sunday  School 
that  his   most   effective    work    was 
done.     For     twenty-five    years    he 
taught  the  young  ladies  Bible  class, 
which  numbered    from    twenty    to 
thirty.     The  interest  of  his  class  he 
maintained  for  these  long  years.  He 
f^tudied  well  the  Bible  lesson,  five  or 
six  times  he  went  over  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  each  time  having 
discovered  something  new  and  hav- 
ing enriched  his  illustrations,  he  oft- 
en   proposed    questions,   sometimes 
curious  ones,  to  awaken  interest  and 
gave  out  topics  for  consideration  to 
some  member  of  the  class.     He  kept 
in  view  two   thoughts;   the   knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  as  essential  to  in- 
telligence in  Christians,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  pupil  by  means  of  the 
truth  and  bv  the  cjrace  of  (Tod.    Oft- 
en  did  he  in  deep  earnestness  urge 
im    his   class  "  the  one  thing  need- 
ful."    Frequently  he  conversed  with 
them,  as   he   met   them,  sometimes 
and   especially  during  revival   sea- 
sons, he  visited  them  at  their  homes, 


inviting  his  pastor  to  •  aiccompany 
him,  as  his  pastor  also  invited  him 
in  his  pastoral  visits. 

Nor  were  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and 
anxiety  but  few.  He  gave  to  his 
pastor  but  a  year  ago  a  list  of  near- 
ly one  hundred  names  of  those  who 
were  converted  while  under  his  in- 
structions or  afterward  experienced 
religion.  These  converts  proved 
their  genuineness.  Some  became 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  School,  and 
among  the  best;  some  went  else- 
where and  are  active  in  Christian 
work  and  some  "  have  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus." 

Such  a  record  few  Sunday  School 
teachers  can  show.  His  name  de- 
serves to  stand  high  on  the  roll  of 
honor.  But  his  record  is  on  High. 
"They  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness, etc.,"  stand  for  ever  and 
ever. 

Of  his  interest  and  efforts  in  other 
directions  of  doing  good  in  the 
cause  of  Education,  long  a  trustee 
of  the  Huron  Institute  of  which  he 
could  relate  many  amusing  inci- 
dents; as  also  once  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Milan 
public  schools,  and  well  qualified 
for  that  position;  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  as  an  active  worker  and 
public  advocate,  and  an  earnest 
helper  at  the  time  of  the  "  Woman's 
Cnisade,"  of  these  and  other  mat- 
ters wherein  he  exerted  an  influence 
for  good. 

He  was  of  a  social  temperament 
and  enjoyed  company.  He  loved  to 
pass  a  pleasant  joke,  and  when  once 
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he  had  fastened  a  ^ood  thing  on  a 
friend  he  held  it  there  with  i^reat 
tenacity. 

Of  late  years,  for  reasons  already 
mentioned,  he  had  long  hours  of  de- 
pression. He  felt  that  his  serviees 
and  saerifices  for  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion were  not  a[)[>reeiated  by  some, 
but  in  this  his  pastor  often  showed 
him  that  his  impression  was  ground- 
less. His  best  friends  and  those 
who  were  long  associat<Ml  with  him, 
knew  well  that  no  man  in  the  com- 
munity, deserved  more  grateful  re- 
membrance than  he,  for  years  of 
consecration,  to  what  promoted  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  good  of 
society.  Our  'memories  of  him  to- 
day are  those  of  an  intelligent,  sub- 
stantial, active  and  successful  Chris- 
tian man. 

The  writer  is  reminded  of  one  of 
the  pui>ils  of  Dr.  Stuart's  class,  who 
but  recently  preceded  him  to  that 
worhl  of  light  and  glory,  from  which 
only  a  veil  hides  us.  8he  >vas  a 
faithful,  loving,  a<^tive  C'hristian,  a 
sweet  singer  in  Israel.  Both  teacher 
and  pupil  clasp  hands  in  Heaven, 
and  as  old  and  young,  the  dear  peo- 
ple of  his  first  U>ve  are  pjissingaway 
and  sorrow  lingers  behind,the  writ(T 
mingles  his  tears  with  those  bereav- 
ed families,  and  a  mourning  Church, 
and  his  prayer  is  that  the  Ood  of  all 
comfort  will  abide  with  them." 


the  residence  of  her  brother,  D.  G. 
Barker,  in  Ripley  towniship,  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  January  2*ind,  1881. 
Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  Greenwich  Station  on 
Monday,  and  was  largely  attended. 
Tlie  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  II.  Barron,  pastor. 

"Aunt  Zinji,"  as  r1^<^  was  familiar- 
Iv  cJilled,  was  born  in  Hillsdale  conn- 
ty  New  Hampshire,  December  22nd, 
1801.  She  came  to  Greenwich  town- 
ship, Huron  county,  Ohio,  with  her 
father,  Ephraim  Barker,  in  March, 
1818.  Shortly  afterward,  she  tAU|):ht 
the  first  school  that  was  oriJ^anizoil 
in  C/larksfield  townshij),  and  wa.s 
married  August  1st,  1820,  to  David 
W.  Briggs,  who  died  June  14th, 
1868.  By  this  marriage  she  was  the 
mother  of  fourteen  children,  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls,  only  eight  of 
whom  are  now  living,  five  girls  and 
three  boys. 

Juue  0th,  1881. 


ALZINA  BRKIGS. 

Mrs.  Alzina  Briggs,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Fire 
Lauds  Historical    Society,   died   at 


MRS.  (;.  Q.  ADAMS. 

Mrs.  C'harlott<»  M.  Adams,  wife  of 
Geo.  Q.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Prospect 
Street,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  died  at  15 
minutes  before  5  o'clock  ou  Wed- 
nesday morning,  April  12,  I8S2,  in 
the  7  2d  year  of  her  age,  after  a  ser- 
ious illness  of  more  than  a  year. 
She  ha<l  a  severe  attack  of  billious 
fever  over  a  year  before  from  which 
she  never  recovered.  Mrs.  Adams 
was  born  in  Jefferson  county.  New 
York,  and  had  been  a  resident  of 
Norwalk  for  some  22  years:  thev 
came  from  Plymouth,    O.,    to   this 
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oity.  Mrs.  Adams  leaves  three 
daughters  and  one  son  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  fond  and  affectionate  moth- 
er, viz:  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wickham,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Breckenridge  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Wickham,  all  living  in  Norwalk,  and 
Captain  J.  Q.  Adams  of  the  1st  Uni- 
ted States  Cavalry. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  an  earnest,  faith- 
ful, devoted  and  consistent  Christ- 
ian; a  member  of  the  Congregation- 
al church  in  Norwalk,  where  her 
wise  councils  and  motherly  advice 
will  be  greatly  missed.  She  was  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Ladies 
Society  of  that  church,  and  was  ever 
foremost  in  good  works.  Her  fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the 
bouse  on  Friday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C. 
N.  Fitch,  assisted  by  the  Revs.  J. 
D.  Williamson  and  F.  Clatworthy, 
and  her  remains  were  buried  in 
Woodland  cemetery. 


JUDGE  A.  M.  BEEBE. 

From  Uie  SalinaCo.,  Kan.,  Joarnal  of  June  12,  '84. 

On  Thursday,  June  5th,  1884,  peo- 
ple were  greatly  startled  by  the 
report  that  Judge  A.  M.  Beebe  had 
died  very  suddenly  the  night  before, 
at  Denver.  The  report  upon  inquiry 
was  found  to  be  only  too  true.  The 
Judge  had  been  afflicted  the  past 
year  with  serious  ailments,  and  had 
decided  that  he  would  make  a  trip 
to  Colorado,  with  a  hope  of  benefit- 
ting his  health.  Accompanied  by 
his  niece,  Miss  Minnie  Beebe,  he 
started  for  Denver  last  Sunday 
morning.     For    a    little    while    he 


seemed  benefitted  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dently too  sudden  a  change,  and  he 
was  thus  carried  off  very  unexpect- 
edlv.  He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  and  physicians  pronounce  par- 
alysis of  the  heart  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death. 

Judge  Beebe  at  his  decease  was 
fifty-eight   years   of   age.     He   had 
resided  in  Salina  since  1867,  and  had 
alwavs  been  one  of  our  foremost  and 
most  public-spirited    citizens.      He 
loved  Kansas,  and  his  affection  f(»r 
Salina  was  very  great.     The  welfare 
and  progress  of  our  city  was  very 
near  to  his  heart.    Salina  has  become 
distinguished   as   one   of   the  most 
beautifully  shaded  cities  in  our  State, 
.  and  it  is  to  Judge  Beebe  that  she  is 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  this 
distinction.     He  was  always  greatly 
interested  in  arborculture,  and  final- 
ly made  it  almost  his  exclusive  busi- 
ness.    It  was  he  who  by  his  person- 
al example  and  encouragement  insti- 
tuted a  general  system  of  tree-plant- 
ing,    which       resulted       in       pro- 
viding nearly   every   street   in   our 
city  with  long  rows  of  stately  trees. 
It  was  he  who  made  an  addition  to 
our  city,  famous  for  its  beautiful, 
park-like  appearance.     Even  up  to 
the   time  of  his  death,  though  op- 
pressed   and     almost    disheartened 
with  bodily  ailments,  he  was   still 
engaged  in  the  good  cause  of  tree- 
planting,  and  laying  out  more  work 
of   the   same   kind.     The   beautiful 
trees  of   Salina  are  Judge  Beebe's 
best  monument,  and  what  in  marble 
or  bronze  could  be  half  so  symbolic 
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and   appropriate,    in    honor   of    his 
memory. 

Judge  JJeebe  was  once  elected 
Probate  Judge  of  this  county,  and 
has  had  other  honors  conferred  upon 
him  by  our  citizens.  He  was  a  man 
of  warm  impulses,  generous  and 
charitable,  and  always  rc^ady  with 
hantl  or  purse  to  <lo  even  more  than 
liis  part  in  all  jmblic  enterprises. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
ifood  deeds,  and  his  memory  will 
dwell  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
remains  of  the  deceased  arriyed  in 
Salina  by  Friday  morning's  train. 
The  body  was  taken  to  his  late 
home,  and  there  viewed  by  his  rela- 
tiyes  and  numerous  citizens.  On 
Saturday  morning,  funeral  exercises 
were  held  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Most  appropriate  n^marks 
were  made  by  Key.  W.  A.  Simkins. 
'V\\o  remains  were  then  escorted  to 
the  depot  —  to  be  conveyed  to  C\)n- 
gress,  Ohio,  where  they  will  be 
interrcMl  by  the  side  of  his  deceaseii 
wife. 


MRS.  HKTSV  M.  (LAPP. 

Mrs.  Betsy  M.  Clapp,  mother  of 
Mr.  A.  1).  ('lapp  and  Mrs.  A.  Terry, 
of  Norwalk,  and  H.  S.  Clapp,  of 
Peru,  died  at  the  latter's  residence 
Friday  morning,  September  7th, 
1883,  at  about  0  o'clock.  Mrs.  Clapp 
had  for  some  years  past  made  her 
home  w^ith  her  son  A.  D.,  just  south 
of  this  city,  but  was  yisitinir  w  ith 
her  youngest  son  in  Peru  for  a  few 
weeks.  Wednesday  evening  Mrs. 
Clapp  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit. 


Word  was  sent  to  her  daughter  here, 
who  started  immediately  for  Peru, 
and  Drs.  Ford  and  Terry  followed 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  they  ar- 
rived the  lady  was  very  low,  but  the 
prompt  application  of  restoratives 
revived  her.  All  day  Tluirsday  and 
Thursday  night  she  apjjeared  in  ex- 
cellent spirits  and  up  to  5  o'clock 
Friday  morning.  Then  she  com- 
plained of  being  in  j)ain,  but  it  was 
not  thought  she  was  so  near  death. 
At  ()  o'clock  a  decided  change  was 
notice<i,  and  she  sank  rapidly,  and  in 
15  minutes  her  spirit  had  winged  itj^ 
way  to  the  Crod  who  gave  it.  Neu- 
ralgia of  the  heart  was  tlu*  alleged 
cause  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Clapp  moved  with  her  hus- 
band. Dean  Clapp,  from  Bernard, 
Vermont,  in  1829.  They  settleil  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  tlieir  son, 
Hei\ry  S.,  and  which  they  occupied 
until  Mr.  C.'s  death,  in  1865.  Since 
that  time  she  has  made  her  home 
with  her  children.  She  was  born 
December  :iOth,  1805,  making  her 
nearly  78  years  of  age.  She  had  al- 
M'ays  enjoyed  the  best  of  healtii. 
We  had  known  the  lady  but  com- 
paratively for  a  short  time,  but  to 
know  her  was  to  love  her.  For  all 
she  had  akind  word,  and  throughout 
Huron  county  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  will  testify  to  her  aroodness. 

Mrs.  Cla])p  had  often  expressed  a 
wish  that  when  the  time  came  for 
her  to  pass  away  her  death  would 
be  sudden,  and  that  she  might  es- 
cape the  tortures  of  a  lingering  ill- 
ness.      She     received     her     wish. 
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dying  in  the  house  in  which  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  where 
she  had  watched,  with  a  mother's 
loving  eye,  her  small  family  of 
children  grow^  \i\)  around  her,  and  in 
the  very  room  she  had  so  long  occu- 
pied as  her  own.  We  can  but  say 
that  a  truly  good  woman  has  gone, 
to  meet  her  husband,  in  a  brighter 
home  bevonti  the  skies. 

The  funeral  was  lield  from  the 
home  of  Henry  S.  Clapp,  in  Peru 
township,  Sunday,  Sept.  Otli,  at  2 
o'clock,  Ri*v.  H.  L.  Canfield  offic- 
iating. 


-♦♦•- 


MRS.  (  ATHERINE  KYLE 

SUTTON. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Kyle  Sutton  died 
at  her  residence  in  Peru  township, 
Fluron  county,  O.,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  1881.  She 
was  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Mary- 
land, July  12th,  1792.  Her  father 
and  family  emigrated  to  Knox  coun- 
ty, O.,  in  1805  and  settled  on  Dry 
('reek,  Clinton  township,  on  land 
obtained  of  the  Government  in  pay- 
ment for  military  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  family  con^ 
sirtted  of  father,  mother, three  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons.  The  Kyles  were 
farmeVs  as  far  back  as  could  be  re- 
membered. Mrs.  Sutton  is  noticea- 
ble as  having  spent  a  large  ]>art  of 
her  early  life  on  the  frontiers  or  in 
the  wilderness.  She  kept  house  for 
her  brother  four  years,  and  was  then 
married  to  I^evi  R.  Sutton,  Nov.  28tli, 
1813,  and  moved  to  Lyme  township, 
Huron  county,  O.,  in  May,  1816.    In 


some  of  his  hunting  excursions  Sut- 
ton found  a  good  location  on  the 
banks  of  the  Huron  river,  near  some  • 
good  springs,  in  Peru  township. 
Here  he  concluded  to  settle  down, 
and  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  un- 
derbrush, girdle  or  deaden  the  lar- 
ger trees,  and  fence  and  sow  a  small 
piece  of  wheat.  During  the  winter 
he  built  a  cabin  and  moved  into  it 
Apri I  1  st,  1 8 1 7 .  Proceeded  wi  th  h i s 
clearing,  and  in  diu»  time  was  able 
to  plant  a  patch  of  corn.  Aunt 
Katie  dug  up  the  ground  and  planted 
a  patch  of  vegetables  (called  a  gar- 
den), also  a  patch  of  flax,  from  which 
she  manufactured  clothing  for  her 
family.  Thus  they  lived  until  the 
fall  of  1818,  not  knowing  who,  if 
any  body,  owned  the  land;  when  the 
owner  of  the  land  came  on,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  James  ^'anTyne,  of 
whom  they  bought  fifty  acres,  at  f  r» 
per  acre,  to  be  paid  for  in  work,  at 
the  buyer's  convenience,  and  at  mar- 
ket price — fifty  cents  a  day  for  chop- 
ping, and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  for 
making  rails.  This  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sutton  considered  extemely  lucky. 
They  now  hoped  to  own  the  land  at 
some  future  day.  He  went  to  work 
with  his  ax  and  she  with  her  hoe  and 
wheel.  He  chopped  the  fire  wood 
as  near  the  house  as  he  could  find 
suitable  trees.  She  carried  it  to  the 
house  as  it  was  needed,  while  he 
was  off  earning  his  fifty  cents  per 
day.  In  order  to  economize  time 
for  him,  she  assumed  all  the  home 
duties  by  doing  the  household 
chores.     In  this  way  they   labored 
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until  the  land  was  all  paid  for,  when 
they  proceeded  to  improve  a  little 
more  thoroughly.  As  she  was 
obliged  to  manufacture  the  family 
clothing,  they  thought  they  needed 
wool.  As  soon  as  thev  had  a  field 
large  enough  to  hold  them,  they  ob- 
tained a  few  sheep.  Then  com- 
nienced  a  perpetual  fight  between 
Aunt  Katie  and  the  wolves.  She 
sould  scarcely  trust  the  sheep  out  of 
her  sight.  Every  night,  summer  and 
winter,  they  had  to  be  housed. 
Twice  their  last  hog  was  carried  off 
by  bears.  Three  different  times 
their  last  and  only  cow  died  of  mur- 
rain. 

Before  the  Monroevilh^  flour ing- 
mill  was  built  they  were  compelled 
to  boil  their  grain,  to  be  used  in 
place  of  bread,  sometimes  for  sev- 
eral days  in  succession. 

But  these  were  not  their  worst 
troubles;  they  could  be  overcome  by 
labor  and  economy;  but  diseases, 
fevers,  ague  incident  to  a  new  coun- 
try, could  not  be  avoided.  They 
must  »be  met  and  endured,  and  Aunt 
Katie  and  her  familv  had  their  full 
share.     But  they  never  gave  up. 

She  left  the  world  peacefully, 
and  quietly,  and  her  children  have 
tended  V  laid  her  beside  her  husband, 
who  preceded  her  some  nine  years. 
She  has  had  full  charge  of  house- 
keeping for  seventy-two  years,  and 
was  the  mother  of  seven  children. 
One  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  days 
and  one  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  great  endurance,  great  be- 


nevolence and  great  in  all  the  quali-^ 
ties  that  go  to  make  a  truly  useful 
citizen.     Peace  to  her  ashes. 

H.  H. 


JAMES  COLE. 

James  Cole  died  in  Norwalk,  Dec. 
28th,  1881.  The  deceased  came  to 
Noi'walk  in  the  vear  1810.  He  own- 
ed  the  fann  on  the  east  side  of  Peru 
Road,  Iving  between  the  Peter 
Bower  farm  and  that  owned 
by  his  brother.  Manly  Cole.  Here 
he  lived  for  many  years.  Here  his 
children  were  born  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. In  1855  he  purchased  the 
farm  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship on  which  is  located  what  is 
called  the  Cole  stone  quarry,  where 
he  died.  His  faithful  and  indus- 
trious wife  having  passed  away  in 
April  some  8  months  before  his  de- 
mise. They  having  lived  together 
some  60  years,  honored  and  loved 
bv  all  who  knew  them.  Thev  were 
noted  by  all  for  their  happy  and 
cheerful  nature,  making  all  happy 
around  them. 


LEVI  COLE. 

Levi  Cole,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers on  the  Fire  Lands,  died  in 
Ridgefield  township,  Huron  cftunty, 
Ohio,  Dec.  7th,  1882.  He  was  born 
in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  29th, 
1801.  He  came  to  Ohio  with  his 
father  in  the  year  1816,  and  settled 
in  Xorwalk,  where  he  lived  many 
years  on  the  S.  E.  cor.  lot  of  the  tp, 
being  the  farm  first  settled  by  Benj. 
Newcombe,  now  owned  by  his  broth- 
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er,  Minor  Cole.  A  number  of  years 
ago  he  married  and  moved  to  Ridge- 
iield  township.  lie  was  an  honest, 
industrious  and  worthy  citizen. 
Honored  and  respected  by  all  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  His  remains 
were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  kinsmen 
in  Woodlawn  cemetery.  Two  other 
brothers  of  the  same  family  are  still 
reckoned  among  our  honore<l 
living  pioneers,  Mr.  Minor  and 
Manly  Cole. 


PHILENA  COLE. 

Mrs.  Philena  Cole,  wife  of  James 
('olo,  died  in  Xorwalk,  April  :JOtli, 
IHrtf,  aged  78. 

The  deceased  came  to  this  county 
in  1818  with  the  family  of  her  fath- 
er, Mr.  IJryant  Jolinson,  and  settled 
in  Bronson  township.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  James  Cole  in  1824.  In 
1855  they  ])urchase<l  a  farm  in  th<» 
Houth  part  of  this  township,  known 
as  the  Mead  farm,  to  which  they 
removed  in  that  year,  and  where 
tliey  have  reside<l  ever  since. 

Mi-s.  C.  w:is  among  the  very  earli- 
est of  the  early  settlers  on  the  "Fire 
1-ands."  She  came  when  all  tliis 
region  was  almost  an  unbro*ken  wil- 
derness—  before  the  red  man  had 
left  the  banks  of  the  Huron  and 
migrated  to  the  far  West  —  when 
the  deer  and  the  wolf  roamed  the 
forests,  with  scar<*ely  a  whiUi  man 
to  disturb  their  haunts  or  make 
them  afraid.  What  wonderful 
changes  she  saw  and  helped  to 
make  —  for  she  was  an  industious, 
hard-working  woman — during  the 


sixty-three  years  she  dwelt  here ! 
She  suffered  many  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  incident  to  pioneer 
life,  to  which  the  rising  generations 
are  strangers.  But  she  lived  to  see 
the  "wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose,"  and  she  had  a  right  to  the 
pleasant  thought  that  she  did  some- 
thing towards  bringing  about  that 
result  —  that  she  had  done  some- 
thing to  benefit  those  who  were  to 
come  after  her.. 

The  deceased  was  a  worthy,  chris- 
tian woman  in  every  relation  of  life. 
She  was  a  good  wife,  an  affectionate 
mother,  and  a  kind  neighbor.  She 
leaves  an  age<l  husband,  three  chil- 
dren, and  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  mourn  her 
departure  to  that  better  land. 

Com. 


♦ » ♦■ 


GEORGE  ANSON  BOALT. 

George  Anson  Boalt  died  at  Wat- 
ertown,  N.  Y.,  March  27th,  1882, 
aged  72  years,  2  months  and  28  days. 

Another  busy,  useful  and  honor- 
able life,  prolonged  more  than  twice 
a  twelve-month  beyond  the  allotted 
span,  has  closed  at  last,  aft^r  a  hero- 
ic struggle  of  weeks  and  months 
with  a  complication  of  ills  incident 
to  advancing  age  and  lifelong  drafts 
upon  the  powers  of  nature.  Mr. 
George  Anson  Boalt,  one  of  our  old- 
est, most  est(»enied  and  once  most 
active  citizens,  whose  serious  illnesii 
and  varying  prospects  as  to  recov- 
ery have  from  time  to  time  been  the 
subject  of  occasional  note  in  our  col- 
umns, tranquilly   breathed   his   last 
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at  five  o'clock  this  morning  at  his 
residence  in  this  city.  A  fatal  ter- 
mination was  not  wholly  unexpect- 
ed, even  ^^'om  the  date  of  his  pros- 
tration in  November  last,  and  the 
event  it  is  now  our  painful  duty  to 
note,  however  deeply  deplored  by 
those  who  knew  and  appreciates!  his 
sterling  qualities  and  his  pure  and 
manly  record,  will  not  therefore  take 
them  by  surprise.  The  deep  solici- 
tude felt  bv  his  friends  outside  as 
well  as  within  his  household  circle, 
has  kept  them  advised  of  his  nar- 
rowing chances  of  restoration,  and 
ju'epared  them,  even  while  indulging 
illusions  founded  on  hope  alone,  to 
face  this  melancholv  conclusion.  lie 
had  during  tlie  early  autumn  been 
suffering  from  ailments  whose 
removal  was  unsuccessfully  sought 
at  a  distant  medical  resort,  and  he 
returned  to  his  home  nineteen  weeks 
ago  to-day,  destined  not  to  recover, 
but  to  gradually  wear  out  what 
remained  of  his  vital  resources  in  a 
brave  contest  for  life's  prolongation, 
surrounded  by  four  of  his  children, 
and  ministered  to  by  them  with  the 
most  assiduous  and  devoted  atten- 
tion. Patiently  enduring  the  suffer- 
ings attending  his  gradual  dissolu- 
tion, he  maintained  a  cheerful  spirit 
and  kindly  demeanor  throughout, 
and  the  same  fortitude  which  has 
characterized  him  under  all  the  try- 
ing vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  event- 
ful life. 

Mr.  Boalt  was  born  at  Norwalk, 
in  Connecticut,  January  4th,  1810, 
and  was   one  of   thirteen  children, 


five  of  whom,  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  are  now  living,  viz:  John 
M.  Boalt,  Mrs.  Susan  Caldwell,  Mrs. 
Clara  Butler,  and  Mrs.  lantha 
Strong,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Moss,  of  Osborne,  Ohio. 
Two  of  the  deceased  children,  sis*- 
ters  of  Mr.  Boalt,  were  residents  of 
this  city,  namely,  Mrs.  Mary,  first 
wife  of  the  late  Solon  Massey,  and 
Mrs.  Eliza,  first  wife  of  the  late 
Peter  S.  Howk.  The  father,  Capt. 
John  Boalt,  in  181*7  removed  with 
his  familv  from  his  Connecticut 
home  to  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  subse- 
quently to  Sandusky.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  that  the  subject  of  our 
notice,  after  securing  a  common 
school  education,  first  entered  upon 
the  active  duties  of  life,  and  while 
finding  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  there, 
acquired  a  general  knowledge  of 
business  transactions  and  aptitude 
in  commercial  pursuits.  As  early 
as  1883,  he  was  engaged  in  dry 
goods  business  on  his  own  account 
at  Florence,  Ohio,  and  in  1835  was 
married  to  Miss  Eli^a  Hurlburt 
Simms,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
and  are  residents  of  this  city.  He 
continued  in  business  several  years 
afterward  at  Florence,  and  while 
there  the  wife  and  mother  died. 

The  major  part  of  Mr.  Boalt's  life 
has  been  spent  in  this  city,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Ohio  early  in  1842. 
In  that  vear  he  was  married  to  Jane 
Ingalls,  daughter  of  Hart  Massey, 
by  whom  he  had  six  children,  five 
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of  whom  are  still  living,  one  resid- 
ing in  California,  two  in  Ohio,  and 
two  in  this  city.  The  mother  dying 
in  1860,  he  remained  a  widower 
until  1862,  when  he  was  married  to 
Mrs.  Lizzie  J.  White,  who  died  in 
1874. 

Mr.  Boalt^s  business  career  in 
Watertown  covers  a  space  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  lie  first  engaged  in 
milling  business  with  Peter  S.  Howk 
in  1842;  and  was  afterwards  for 
some  years  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade  on  Court  street.  In  1851,  in 
company  with  E.  S.  Massey,  he 
started  the  first  coal  yard  in  this 
city,  -and  carried  on  the  business 
successfully  until  18/3,  when  he 
retired  from  active  participation  in 
any  business  pursuit. 

Mr.  Boalt  belonged  to  that  class 
of  men  who,  while  fitted  to  graceful- 
ly and  successfully  encounter  com- 
petition in  the  busy  pursuits  of  life, 
and  never  shrink  from  their  tasks 
or  become  discouraged  at  difficul- 
ties, find  their  truest  field  of  en- 
joyment and  the  most  grateful  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  and  better  faculties  in  house- 
hold and  social  circles.  His  ambi- 
tion was  limited  to  such  spheres, 
where  the  better  nature  of  man  is 
developed,  and  the  tenderer  and 
truer  feelings  and  aspiriitions  are 
called  into  the  fullest  and  most  in- 
nocent play.  He  preferred  domes- 
tic happiness  to  public  distinction 
and  the  comfort  and  advancement  of 
others  always  in  preference  to  his 
own  ease  or  pleasure. 


The  life  of  Mr.  Boalt,  therefore, 
presents  no  disfiguring  features,  such 
as  mark  the  careers  of  overstraining 
and  selfish  ambitions.  As  has  just 
been  intimated,  he  was  singularly 
free  from  desires  and  projects  of 
self  distinction  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment. Content  to  pursue  with  dili- 
gence and  rectitude  his  private  bus- 
iness undertakings,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  interests  and  comforts 
of  bis  family,  and  modestly  set  be- 
fore the  world  an  example  of  indus- 
trious application  to  his  calling,  and 
of  constant  attention  to  his  duties  as 
the  head  of  a  familv  and  a  member 
of  society.  In  these  spheres,  wide 
and  broad  and  absorbing  enough  to 
employ  the  greatest  capacities  of 
man,  in  mind,  heart  and  soul,  he  was 
nowise  lacking,  and  for  the  empty 
honors  of  official  station  procured 
by  greed,  or  dispensed  by  favorite- 
ism,  he  never  formed  a  taste.  He 
was  averse  to  superficial  display  in 
every  form,  and  recognized  only  the 
solidity  of  true  merit,  while  modest- 
ly laboring  always  to  exemplify  the 
characteristics  of  a  true  manhood  in 
himself.  Though  thus  circumscrib- 
ing the  field  of  his  individual  effort, 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  the 
groat  reformatory  movements  of  the 
age.  He  sympathized  with  all  pro- 
jects for  human  improvement,  and 
gave  substantial  encouragement  to 
various  enter[)rises  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Boalt  has  reared  a  family  of 
eight  children,  and  watchfully  as- 
sisted in  moulding  their  characters 
for  life.       Seven    of    them  are  now 
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living,  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, ornaments  respectively  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  alike  tor  their 
native  abilities,  their  intellectual  ac- 
complishments, and  their  sterling 
moral  qualities. 

As  a  business  man  he  was  prompt 
and  attentive,  courteous  and  accur- 
ate, and  faithful  and  honest  in  all 
his  transactions.  As  a  friend  he 
was  kind  and  generous,  always  fra- 
ternal and  true.  As  a  member  of 
society  he  was  modestly  demonstra- 
tive and  sociable,  frank  and  tolerant 
liberal  in  thought  and  expression, 
and  very  favorably  regarded  in  all 
circles.  In  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  a  pattern  of  excellence,  and 
no  fireside  was  ever  under  more  cheer- 
ful and  happy  ministrations  than  that 
which  now  loses  forever  his  genial 
presence  and  affectionate  care. 

Such  a  life  was  well  worth  living, 
for  the  noble  contemplations  *it  af- 
forded of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and 
for  the  saving  and  happy  influences 
it  exercised  on  those  who  have  been 
observants  of  the  virtues  it  so  long 
and  so  consistentlv  exhibited. — 
^Vaterfoirft.y  A^.  1".  Xcfrsjxtper. 


►♦♦- 


HENRY  A.  C\  STUKGES. 

Henry  A.  C.  Sturges  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Georgia,  January  7,  1K04. 
He  removed  from  New  York  with 
his  family  to  Greentield  in  18;J5,  on 
the  farm  known  as  the  Sturges  farm. 
The  writer  of  this  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Sturges  in  1836,  and 
was  an  intimate,  close  and  personal 
friend  until  his  death.     His  peculiar 


religious  views  I  will  pass  by  with 
but  a  word.  From  the  natural  turn 
of  his  mind  and  from  a  wide  inter- 
course with  men,  he  was  remarkably 
exempt  from  narrow  views  and  pre- 
judices, and  never  had  what  is  called 
sectarian  feeling.  He  thought,  act- 
ed and  felt  on  a  large  scale.  His 
knowledge,  too,  as  well  as  his  feel- 
ing, was  extended  an<l  general,  and 
he  attached  himself  to  men  of  most 
opposite  views.  His  answer  to  me 
was  always  "I  paddle  my  own 
canoe." 

Four  things  are  especially  to  be 
remarked  in  him  for  the  instruction 
of  others.  His  benevolence  and 
good  humor,  his  conversational  pow- 
ers in  society,  his  aptness  to  make 
and  keep  friends;  this  gift  he  al- 
ways possessed.  He  had  a  kind, 
cheerful  and  generous  heart,  brim- 
ming  with  good  feeling  toward  his 
associates,  and  all  mankind.  What 
was  c(nnniended  to  him  he  exempli- 
tied.  It  was  not  in  him  to  turn 
away  from  a  person  in  want.  He 
obeyed  the  first  impulse;  he  did  not 
always  give  judiciously,  but  give  he 
would,  without  stopj)ing  to  make  iu- 
<|uiries.  He  would  rather  have  been 
cheated  t<m  times  by  fictitious  cases 
of  distress,  though  the  draft  on  his 
purse  Avere  ever  so  heavy,  than  re- 
fuse a  single  worthy  application, 
where  his  assistance  was  truly  need- 
ed.  True  gentleness  of  manner  and 
of  feeling  marked  his  charact<.»r, 
which  was  never  deficient  in  spon- 
taneous   and    noble    impulses,    but 

rather  in  the  power  of  restraint  from 
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prudential  considerations. 

His  conversational  skill  was 
great.  Americans  are  generally 
good  at  speech-riiaking,  but  poor  at 
talking.  But  with  Mr.  Sturges  the  * 
art  of  conversation,  without  ever 
appearing  as  an  art,  was  innate  and 
spontaneous.  It  was  congenial  and 
grew  with  his  growth.  There  was 
an  indescribable  charm  about  him  in  ^ 
this  respect;  a  fascination  that  al- 
ways captivated.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
he  was  remarkable  in  his  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others.  But  if  he 
was  attacked  on  a  principle  he  an- 
swered instantly  and  with  some 
word  or  sentence  that  was  conclus- 
ive. The  retort  was  quick  as  a 
flash,  and  the  matter  was  over  be- 
fore the  assailant  could  recover  him- 
self. 

His  disposition  was  finely  molded 
to  make  him  the  agreeable  compan- 
ion and  trusty  friend.  Frank, 
prompt  and  generous  almost  to  a 
fault  in  all  his  impulses  and  acts,  it 
wa^  not  necessary  to  study  him  long 
or  watch  him  closely  in  order  to  find 
out  his  peculiarities,  and  then  to  be 
left  in  uncertainty  whether  you  real- 
ly comprehended  him  or  not.  He 
wore  no  mask.  He  was  open,  undis- 
guised in  word  and  deed.  His  live- 
ly sensibilities  responded  to  every 
touch  of  humanity,  but  while  ready 
to  weep  with  those  who  wept,  it  was 
more  his  nature  to  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice.  For  the  most  of  his 
life  the  world  seemed  to  him  clad 
in  smiles  and  not  in  sables,  and  he 


was  not  disposed  to  steep  its  pleas- 
ant herbs  with  wormwood.  His 
views  of  man  and  human  progress 
continued  cheerful  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  notwithstanding  all  he 
learned  of  the  world  in  a  wide  and 
varied  intercourse  with  humanity. 
In  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man 

there  was  not  to  be  discovered  any 
trace  of  cold,  sinister,  cynic  calcula- 
tion. It  has  been  my  privilege  for 
almost  half  a  century  to  be  the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Mr.  Sturges. 
He  was  kind,  generous  and  affection- 
ate in  his  own  nature. 

He  became  tenderly  endeared  to 
his  many  friends,  and  other  eyes  be- 
sides those  of  his  bereaved  and  sor- 
rowing family  have  paid  the  tribute 
of  tears  to  his  memory.  From  the 
uniform  cheerfulness  and  kindness 
of  his  nature  no  one  could  converse 
with  him  without  gaining  some  new 
thought  or  useful  information,  which 
from  the  courtesy  of  his  manner 
was  communicated  in  the  most  agree- 
able way,  and  therefore  left  the 
most  abiding  impression.  Few,  in- 
deed, could  win  the  affections  of 
men  like  the  subject  of  his  notice, 
and  there  was  a  large  reason  for  it. 
He  had  those  very  qualities  which 
first  attract  and  then  rivet  friend  to 
friend.  With  a  genial  wannth  of 
heart,  and  stirre<l,  as  I  have  seen,  by 
noble  impulses,  he  loved  his  friends 
strongly,  and  never  stooped  to  mean- 
ness or  suspicion.  He  had  also  a 
<iuick,  instinctive  discernment  of 
the  proprieties  of  demeanor  and  ad- 
dress, Jind  he  observed  those  pro- 
prieties in  their  nicest  and  most  del- 
icate shades, — kind,  careful  an<l 
courteous  in  everything.  There  are 
those  besides  myself  who  knew  him 
well  and  whose  throbbing  hearts 
testify.  Farewell,  old  friend,  fare- 
well. 
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PREFACE. 

Again  we  greet  the  eitizens  of  the  Firelands  with  a  new  vol- 
ume of  our  "Firelands  Pioneer." 

This  is  Volume  ^  of  the  New  Series;  and  the  Sixteenth  Vol- 
ume and  twenty^rst  book  published  by  the  Society. 

Herein  will  be  found  a  continuation  of  the  records  of  the  So- 
ciety from  volume  2  until  the  present  tinie;  which,  with  the  former 
volumes,  iH)mprises  a  complete  history  of  the  Society  and  its  doings 
from  its  organization  until  this  date. 

A  number  of  the  back  volumes  are  now  on  hand  and  for  sale 
by  C.  E.  Newman,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society.  The  back  num- 
bers are  every  year  becoming  morq  rare  and  valuable  and  those 
who  desire  them  for  preservation  will  do  well  to  procure  them  at 
once. 

This  volume  will  show  for  itself,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an 
interesting  and  profitable  addition  to  the  valuable  numbers  which 
have  preceded  it. 

Every  citizen  in  the  Firelands  should  be  interested  in  preserv- 
ing a  history  of  the  events  transpiring  within  our  borders.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  successfully  is  to  support  the  Firelands  Histori- 
cal Society  in  its  laudable  efforts  to  carefully  preserve  and  frequent- 
ly publish  these  volumes  of  history,  biography  and  record  of  pass- 
ing  events. 

CpMM|TT££  on   PUBLICATIOX.      . 
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Oi  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  and  its  ^oard  of 

(Directors   and  Trustees, 


■♦-♦'♦- 


Continued  from  Nbw  Series,  Volume  II. 


■♦♦» 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


MORNING    SESSION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  O.,  on  Wednesday, 
July  16th,  1884.  The  President,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Lewis. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting 
which  were  approved,  also  those  of  the  several  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Treasurer,  C.  E.  Newman,  presented  the  following  report: 

June  20. 1883.    To  Amount  in  treasury  at  annual  meeting  at  this  date $11  69 

July   19.    *'       To  interest  on  loan  to  John  Baokervtook  for  one  year ^..    40  00 

**      20.    '*       To  memberships  renewed:    E.  Bocrardus ~        50 

**  L,  S.  Owen 50 

Capt.  C.  Woodruff 50 

*•       ••     "       Cash  for  three  Nos.  sold 1  50 

Aug.  15,   "       Cash  for  two  Nob.  sold 100 

April  29.  1884.    Cash  paid  Treasurer  on  loan 300  00 

Total «t355e0 

CONTRA. 

July  27.1883.    Py  order  No.  5 $27  60 

Feb.   19. 1884.     6 6  00 

June  20.    "       Paid  for  Nos.  2  and  4.  Vol.1 50 

July  16.    *'       Balance  in  treasury 321  59 

Totol $355  69 
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On  motion  of  Gen.  F.  Sawyer,  the  Treasurer's  report  was  ro- 
fered  to  an  Auditing  Committee  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: Gen.  F.  Sawyer,  G.  T.  Stewart  and  S.  A.  WiWman. 

The  Auditing  Committee,  upon  examination,  reported  the  re- 
port of  the  Treasurer  correct,  and  the  report  was  approved  by  the 
Society  and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  and  Custodian,  C.  E.  Newman, 
was  presented  and  read  as  follows: 

We  have  on  hand  two  complete  sets,  bound  in  two  volumes, 
also  four  volumes  bound  containing  all  the  numbers  from  1866  to 
1876.  Three  sets  in  pamphlet  form  complete  with  the  exception 
of  first  two  volumes.  Of  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  14  copies;  Vol.  2,  No.  4, 
83  copies;  Vol..  3,  22  copies;  Vol.  4,  3  copies;  Vol.  5,  25  copies; 
Vol.  6,  12  copies;  Vol.  7,  94  copies;  Vol.  8,  1  copy;  Vol.  9,  223 
copies;  Vol.  10,  99  copies;  Vol.  11,  168  copies;  Vol.  12,268  copies; 
Vol.  13,  486  copies. 

New  Series,  Vol.  1,  600  copies;  Vol.  2,  just  published,  600 
copies. 

The  following  miscellaneous  works  and  exchanges  are  on  file 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  Librarian: 

"American  Antiquarian,''  received  regularly  in  exchange. 

"  Magazine  of  American  History,"  one  copy. 

"Proceedings  of  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  So- 
ciety," 1  volume. 

These,  with  a  few  reports  of  local  and  State  Historical  Socie- 
ties, comprise  the  additions  during  last  year. 

Our  library  of  bound  books  is^small,  containing  about  200  vol- 
umes, many  of  these  are  old,  some  of  which  were  printed  230 
years  ago.  They  are  donations  from  friends  of  the  Society  and 
should  be  kept  and  carefully  preserved.  Many  of  these  volumes 
are  very  valuable  and  should  they  be  lo»t  can  never  be  replaced. 
That  the  Society  may  appreciate  the  trust  they  have  had  committed 
to  them,  I  mention  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  volumes  we  have  in 
our  care: 

Sixteen  bound  volumes  of  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  1838 
to  1853. 

Four  bound  volumes  of  the  "  Norwalk  Reporter,"  1827  to  1830. 

Four  bound  volumes  of  the  "Sandusky  Clarion,"  1822  to>1831. 

One  set  of  "Ohio  and  Michigan  Register  and  Emigrants 
Guide,"  1832. 
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One  copy  early  history  of  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Col.  Clias.  Whit- 
tlesey. 

One  Bible,  with  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book  of  120  years 
ago. 

One  Psalm  Book  printed  in  1710. 

"Treatise  of  Civil  Liberty,"  published  in  London,  Eng.,  in 
1655. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  entered 
in  the  minutes. 

On  motion  of  L.  C.  Laylin,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  L.  C. 
Laylin,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Gen.  F.  Sawyer,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  W. 
Manahan. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  until  1 :30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Schuyler  called  the  Society  to  order  at  1 :3(J|  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Your  Committee  recommend  the  following  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  Capt.  Chauncey  Woodruff Peru. 

Vice  President,  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellinger New  London. 

"  ".  L  T.  Reynolds Berlin. 

Recording  Secretary,  II.  L.  Stewart Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  L.  C.  Laylin 

Treasurer,  C.  W.  Manahan ^ 

Biographer,  F.  R.  lioomis 

Librarian  and  Custodian,  C.  E.  Newman 

Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees,  P.  N.  Schuyler Bellevue. 

"  "  "  G.  T.  Stewart Norwalk. 

"  "  "  C.  E.  Newman " 

"  "  "  F.  Sawyer " 

"  "  "  John  S.  Davis Monroeville. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

G.  T.  Stewart  presented  the  following  recommendation  from 
the  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers: 

"That  a  committee  of  one  from  each  township  in  the  Fire- 
lands  be  appointed  who  shall  act  as  Corresponding  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  the  locality  where  he  resides:" 


RECORD  OP  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  recommendation  was  adopted  and  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  such  committee: 

Martin  Kellogg Bronson,  Huron  County. 

W.  W.  Stiles .Clarksfidd, 

C.  H.  Simmons , .  .Fairfield, 

J.  T.  Townsend , Fitchville, 

Alex.  Lewis,  Ist Greenfield, 

J.  B.  Hill Greenwich, 

Bartlett  Davis Hartland, 

E.  O.  Merry  g Lyme, 

E.  Dickinson ^ New  Haven, 

J.  M.  Rawson $^ew  London, 

N.  G.  Sherman , Norwalk, 

Thos.  Brown Norwich, 

Chas.  Roe Peru, 

D.  Sweetland Richmond, 

J.  II.  Donaldson Ripley, 

H.  M.  Roby Ridgefield, 

Lovell  McCrillis Sherman, 

R.  O.  Dean Townsend, 

John  G.  Sherman Wakeman, 

J.  IL  McElhinney Ruggles,  Ashland  County. 

Isaac  Fowler Berlin,  Erie  County. 

Bowen  Case Florence, 

Samuel  Beniis Groton, 

George  Haskins Huron, 

E.  Huntington Kelleys  Island, 

F.  G.  Ijockwood Milan, 

S.  A.  Pelton Vermillion, 

A.  W.  Hendry Sandusky, 

Oxford, 

Perkins,      "  " 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
returned  to  P.  N.  Schuyler,  retiring  President,  who  declines  a  re- 
election, for  his  long,  acti\'e  and  able  services  as  President  of 
the  Society,  he  having  served  longer  in  that  capacity  than  any  of 
his  predecessors. 

The  motion  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

C.  E.  Newman  read  an  interesting  letter  from  the  old  pioneer 
and  friend  of  the  Society,  Martin  Kellogg,  of  Bronson. 
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P.  N.  Schuyler  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect,  by  such  course  as  tney  may  deem  best, 
the  idea  of  the  resolutipn  passed  by  this  Society  at  Put-in-Bay, 
September  10,  1883,  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  National  Monu- 
ment at  Put-in-Bay  in  memory  of  ihe  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  its 
heroes. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed 
the  following  as  such  committee: 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Q.  T.  Stewart  and  F.  R.  Loomis. 

Gen.  F.  Sawyer  then  addressed  the  Society  on  the  life  of  our 
pioneern;  relating  many  pleasing  reminiscences  of  olden  time,  in- 
terspersed with  humorous  remarks  and  incidents. 

C.  H.  Stewart,  S.  A.  Wildman,  Rodney  Bemis,  Isaac  Under- 
bill, Myron  Breckenridge  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellinger  also  delivered 
interesting  and  appropriate  addresses  on  topics  connected  with  the 
object  and  mission  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

'  L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Recording  Secretary. 

Norwalk,  O.,  July  16,  1884. 

Meeting  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 


AUGUST  8th,   1884. 

A  meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees  was  held  in  the  law 
office  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  in  Norwalk,  O.,  August  8th,  1884.  All  the 
members  were  present  and  duly  sworn  in. 

On  motion,  the  sale  of  the  new  annual  publication  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  C.  E.  Newman. 

A  bill  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  for  $75.00,  was  pre- 
sented, approved  and  ordered  paid. 

The  official  bond  of  C.  W.  Manahan  was  ordered  to  be  drawn 
up  in  due  form  by  the  Secretary. 

Treasurer  Newman  reported  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $500  in 
tho  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  on  motion,  he  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  loan  on  good  and  approved  mortgage  security. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

H.  L.  STEWART,  Secretary. 

Norwalk,  O.,  August  8,  1884. 
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Meeting  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 


SEPTEMBER  20th,  1884. 

The  Directors  and  TruBtees  mot  in  the  law  office  of  G.  T. 
Stewiftrt,  at  Norwalk,  0.,  September  20th.  All  present  but  John  S. 
Davis. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  and  take  the  proper  steps  to  call  and  pro- 
vide for  a  quarterly  meetfkig  to  be  held  at  Peru,  October  7th,.1884. 

On  motion,  the  official  bond  of  C.  W.  Manahan  as  Treasurer 
was  approved. 

C.  £.  Newman  presented  his  annual  report,  showing  a  balance 
of  t4.36  advanced  by  him. 

Reports  accepted  and  Secretary  authorized  to  draw  order  for 
that  amount  in  favor  of  Mr.  Manahan. 

On  motion,  the  Librarian  was  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  last 
three  publications  of  the  Society  at  the  regular  price,  and  report 
to  the  Society  at  the  following  rates:  If  ten  copies,  @  40  cts.  per 
copy;  if  50  copies,  @  35  cts.;  if  100  copies,  @  25  cts. 

The  Board  then  adjoured. 

H.  L.  STEWART,  Secretary. 

Norwalk,  O.,  September  r^O,  1884. 


QUARTERLY   MEETING 


At  Peru,  on  Wednesday,  October  8th,  1884. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was 
held  in  theM.  E.  Church,  Peru,  Octobi^r  8th,  1884. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 1  a.  m.  by  Capt.  C.  Wood- 
ruff, President.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Ilildreth. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  H.  L.  Stewart,  being  absent,  C.  E. 
Newman  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  being  called  for  the 
Secretary  read  them  from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing in  the  Norwalk  Chronicle. 
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Miss  Effie  Danforth  was  then  called  upon  by  the  President  and 
entertained  the  audience  by  the  recitation  of  ^  a  poem,  entitled 
"  New  England  and  the  West,"  by  T.  B.  Read,  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  after  which  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Lewis  being  introduced  by  the 
President,  delivered  an  able  and  instructive  address  entitled,  "Our 
Work  in  History." 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  P.  N.  Schuyler  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  duty  and  importance  of  sustaining  the  "Firelands 
Pioneer,"  urging  upon  those  present  their  responsibility  in  this  re- 
gard, as  on  the  sale  of  this  publication  depends  the  existence  of 
the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
which  place  a  most  bountiful  dinner  was  served  by  the  citizens  of 
IVru  and  vicinity,  for  all  present. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2  p.  M.  the  meeting  again  convened  at  the  same  place. 
When  upon  a  request  of  P.  N.  Schuyler,  the  following  interesting 
facts  became  known:  It  was  found  that  there  were  in  the  audience 
thirteen  pioneers  who  had  settled  on  the  Firelands  previous  to  the 
year  1820,  thirteen  others  previous  to  1825,  eleven  others  previous 
to  1830,  twenty-seven  others  previous  to  1835,  twelve  others  pre- 
vious to  1840.  Making  over  sixty  old  pioneers  who  had  been  resi- 
dents of  the  Firelands  forty-five  years  or  more.  Also  seventeen 
individuals  over  75  years  old;  six  over  80  years  and  one  over  86. 

The  following  persons  were  among  those  present,  to-wit: 

Peru. — Aro  Danforth  and  wife,  Robert  Danforth,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Atherton,  C-harles  Roe,  Henry  Ruggles  and  wife,  Horace  Perry, 
Mrs.  D.  Underbill,  Peter  Hohler,  Mrs.  Minges,  Jesse  Kingsbury 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Alvan  Brigthman,  M.  M.  Hester  and  wife. 

Bronson. — Deacon  G.  Lawrence  and  wife,  Wm.  G.  Mead,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Smith,  Mrs.  Solomon  Truxell,  Mrs.  George  States,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hunewell,  Munson  Gregory  and  wife 

NoRWALK — N.  G.  Sherman  and  wife.  Col.  J.  A.  Jones  and  wife, 
C.  E.  Newman  and  wife,  J.  R.  Lewis,  Frank  Read,  Daniel  Morse 
and  wife.  Judge  C.  P.  Wickham  and  wife,  Ansel  Baker,  S.  A. 
Wildman  and  wife,  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth  and 
wife,  Edmund  L.  Saunders  and  wife,  Mrs.  Joseph  Roe,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Mitchell,  I.  M.  Gillett  and  wife. 

Fairfield. — Mrs.  Giles  Baker,  Mrs.  Samuel  Atherton,  B.  Day 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Cherry,  David  Johnson  and  wife. 
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RiDGEFiELD. — J.  D.  EastoTi,  John  S.  Davis  Mr.  and  Mfb.  Pitch, 
lion.  E.  BogarduB  and  wife.  ^ 

Greenfield. — Hiram  Smith,  Aaron  Kellogg  and  wife,  James 
Mcliane,  Wm.  IT.  Armstrong  and  wife. 

Bellevue. — Burdett  Wood,  Joseph  Wood,  E.  O.  Merry,  P.  N. 
Schuyler. 

Berlin  Heights. — I.  T.  Reynolds  and  wife,  Daniel*  Tenant. 

Huron. — Tower  Jackson.    ' 

Norwich. — J.  H.  Hester  and  wife. 

Cleveland. — Dr.  J.  C.  Sanders  and  wife,  Charles  B.  Fay. 

Kenton,  O. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chase. 

Nappia,  Cal. — Mrs.  Dr,  Smith. 

FiTCHViLLE. — Wm.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Tower  Jackson,  of  Huron,  was  the  oldest  who  stood  up 
and  seemed  as  erect  and  vigorous  as  a  man  of  forty -five. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
and  the  exercises  were  opened  by  singing,  by  the  choir  of  the  Peru 
churches  assisted  by  visitors  from  other  places,  of  the  old  patriotic 
hymn  "America,"  which  was  joined  in  heartily  by  the  assembly. 

The  President  here  introduced  Prof.  J.  C.  Sanders,  of  Cleve- 
land, who  held  the  audience  spell-bound,  while  he,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  in  tender  and  feeliitg  language  portrayed  the  cliaracter,  trials 
and  noble  work  of  the  Pioneer  Physician.  Scarcely  an  eye  in  the 
entire  audience  that  was  not  moistened  with  tears,  as  the  manly 
form  of  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders  lived  before  them  in  tender  and  lov- 
ing memories  of  the  past,  as  they  were  portrayed  by  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  speaker. 

At  the  close  of  his  address  a  motion  was  made  and  unanimous- 
ly carried,  asking  the  doctor  and  other  speakers  for  copies  of  their 
addresses  for  publication  in  the  Firelands  Pioneer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  from  the  entire  audience  was  most  heartily 
given  to  the  people  of  Peru  and  vicinity,  for  tlie  bountiful  feast  of 
good  things  they  had  so  generously  served  to  the  old  pioneers  and 
those  present. 

The  closing  address  of  the  meeting  was  a  grand  peroration  by 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth,  of  Norwalk.  Coming  to  the  Firelands  a 
mere  lad,  having  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  among  us,  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  meeeting,  and  by  his  spirited,  elo- 
quent and  glowing  words  he  carried  the  audience  with  him.  The 
people  regretted  to  have  him  close. 

Although  the  weather  was  very  unpropitious,  having  rained 
almost  the  entire  day,  yet  the  meeting  was  the  best  attended  and 
the  most  interesting  of  any  meeting  held  for  the  last  ten  years. 

C.  E.  NEWMAN,  Sec'y  iVo  Tmi. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


TTJlSrE   ITTX-I,  leSB. 


T^ie  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  17th,  1885. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  C.  Wood- 
ruff, of  Peru,  who  made  a  few  opening  remarks,  and  called  upon 
F.  R.  Loomis  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  of  sub- 
sequent quarterly  and  Board  meetings,  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
H.  L.  Stewart,  and  approved  by  the  Society. 

C.  E.  Newman  offered  the  following  report  of  funds  held  by 
him  as  Treasurer  till  succeeded  by  Treasurer  C.  W.  Manahan: 

July  Id.  1884.    To  CMhon  hand  annual  meetin«  July  K  1884 1321  59 

••     21.    "         "  Balance  of  Permanent  Fund - 20O  00 

Intereiit  on          "             "    40  00 

Auff.  14,    '*        "  Fourteen  annual  membership  fees 7  00 

"     20,    "         **  8alei  of  annual  publications  by  (}.  C.  Wriffht 6  dO 

Sept.  17.    "         "  Seven t}'-f our  annual  publications  sold 37  00 

•  Order  No.  8 4  36 


ToUl 1616  S5 

Cr. 

Sept.  17. 1884.    ByOrder  No.7,  F.  R.  Loomis 190  00 

*'      **      **         "  Librarian,  as  per  bill  rendered 26  fi6 

••      Cash  to  C.  W.  Manahan.  Traas 500  00 


ToUl 1616. "55 

Treasurer  Manahan  then  presented  his  report,  showing  a  bal- 
ance of  l('23.89  in  the  treasury,  but  reported  an  outstanding:  indebted- 
ness of  ♦25.07,  being  a  deficiency  of  $1.18. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  P.  N.  Schuyler,  Philo  Comstock  and  F.  R. 
Loomis  were  appointed  an  Auditing  Committee  to  examine  the 
above  reports. 

C.  £.  Newman,  the  Librarian,  next  presented  his  report,  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  volumes  of  the  Pioneer  on  hand,  and 
other  valuable  information.     The  report  was  approved. 
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The  following  is  bis  report  of  "the  Pioneers"  on  hand,  viz: 

INVENTORY    OF    THE    PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE   FIRELANDS    HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY   NOW    ON    HAND    AT   THIS   DATE. 

1  Bound  Volume  Nob.  1  to  6,  inclusive. 

1  t«  ••  **      7  **     11  ** 

2  *•  *'        1866  to  1876. 

1  Copy  Volume    1,   No.  1 ' June.     1858. 

2  ••  *•  1.     •*    2 Nov.,     1858. 

18    "  "  2,      ••    1 "       1«59. 

1  "  "  2,     "    2 March.  1860. 

83  "  "  2.      "    4 ^ Sept.,  1861. 

23  "  '•  3,  June.  1862. 

5  "  ••  4 "  1863. 

21  '•  "  5 "  1864. 

16  ••  "  h "  1865. 

95  "  "  7 ••  1866. 

5  ••  "  8.  "  1867. 

221  "  "  9.  •*  1868. 

101  "  "  10 ,.     '•  1870. 

181  "  "  11 "  1874. 

271  "  "  12.  "  1876. 

479  "  "  13.  "  1878. 

548  "  ••  1.  New  Series "  1882. 

346  "  "  2.  "        "     "  1884. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  the  Biographer,  next  made  his  report,  as  follows: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentletnen: 

Another  year  has  passed  since  last  we  gathered  in  annual  con- 
sultation. The  number  of  our  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  is  rap- 
idly lessening.  The  past  winter  has  been  an  unusually  severe  one 
upon  the  aged;  many  have  passed  to  their  eternal  home.  We  are 
not  able  to  report  the  exact  number,  but  not  less  than  forty  persons 
who  may  properly  be  termed  our  pioneers,  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  earth  during  the  year  past.  The  number  remaining  who 
are  entitled  to  this  honorable  distinction,  as  pioneers,  is  small  in- 
deed; and  a  few  more  years  will  iind  their  places  aU  vacant,  or  oc- 
cupied by  later  generations.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  in  a  few 
short  years  the  generation  of  men  and  women,  who  braved  toils, 
dangers,  and  hardships  in  the  early  settlement  of  these  Firelands, 
will  have  passed  to  that  bourne  from  whence  none  ever  return  to 
relate  their  experiences  at  pioneer  meetings  or  other  gatherings  on 
this  side  of  the  dark  river. 

How  reverently  we  should  regard  these  gray  haired  veterans 
of  many  winters,  whose  storehouse  of  knowledge  and  experience 
is  so  ftill  of  valuable  suggestions,  gamed  wisdom,  and  interesting 
traditions. 

How  carefully  we  should  glean  every  item  of  information  we 
can  pdssible  obtain  from  them,  and  write  it  down  and  print  it  in 
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permanent  form  for  the  information,  entertainment,  and  benefit  of 
our  children  and  our  children's  children,  unto  many  generations 
yet  unborn. 

How  inestimable  in  value  will  become  these  traditions,  these 
personal  experiences,  these  historic  facts,  as  the  years  roll  forward. 

In  the  busy  rush  of  to-day,  we  frequently  forget  to  accurately 
and  carefully  note  the  history  of  the  day's  incidents.  A  few  years 
hence  the  memory  is  taxed  to  recall  the  events  that  have  become 
historical,  although  at  the  moment  little  thought  of.  How  all  im- 
portant then  that  a  society  like  this  be  well  sustained;  that  the 
important  passing  events  that  make  up  the  history  of  a  community, 
be  carefully  preserved  in  an  authentic  and  permanent  form. 

You  who  are  older  appreciate  this  more  than  we  who  are 
younger.  For  you  have  discovered  by  experience  how  much  better 
it  is  to  make  record  of  events  as  they  transpire,  than  to  try  to  re- 
call them  in  after  years,  when  dates  and  occurrences  become  min- 
gled and  confused. 

This  Society  has  aimed,  from  the  beginning,  to  galher  statis- 
tics, history,  biography,  tradition,  and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  and 
lips  of  those  who  were  first  upon  this  historic  ground.  A  valuable 
fund  of  such  information  has  been  secured  and  put  in  shape  for 
permanent  preservation.  This  includes  much  that  to  day  could  not 
be  gathered.  Had  it  not  been  obtained  when  it  was  it  would  have 
been  forever  lost.  There  is  still  much  that  ought  speedily  to  be 
secured,  and  at  once  preserved  by  being  printed  in  our  permanent 
volumes.  We  err  seriously  that  we  do  not  more  earnestly  feel  the 
importance  of  this. 

The  biographies  of  all  our  early  pioneers,  that  have  not  al- 
ready been  published,  should  be  procured  and  printed  very  soon. 

Historical  events  yet  unpublished  should  be  put  in  print. 

Current  historical  events  of  importance  should  be  carefully 
recorded  at  the  time  of  occurrence,  and  at  our  convenience  pub- 
lished in  our  "  Pioneer." 

Obituaries  should  be  secured  and  printed. 

Thus  this  Society  would  perform  a  mission  that  would  place  it 
among  the  best  of  benevolent  institutions;  would  give  it  a  name 
of  honor  and  a  place  of  usefulness  among  the  good  things  of  our 
land,  that  would  cause  our  children  to  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 

As  Biographer,  I  have  received  the  obituary  notices  of  several 
deceased  pioneers,  and  they  will  be  published  in  the  next  volume 
of  the  "Pioneer." 
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There  are  several  others  of  our  old  citizens,  who  have  recently 
died,  whose  obituary  notices  we  would  be  glad  to  have.  They 
should  be  handed  in  without  delay.  Prompt  attention  to  these 
matt^.TS  gives  us  a  connected  and  well  preserved  history  of  the  life 
and  death  of  our  pioneers. 

The  Biographer's  report  was  received  and  endorsed  by  the 
Society. 

Upon  motion,  a  committee  of  five,  on  nomination  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  was  appointed  by  the  President,  as  follows, 
viz:  J.  D.  Easton,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  P.  N.  Schuyler, 
Isaac  Fowler. 

Remarks  were  next  made  by  several  members  present. 

The  Constitution  was  read  and  explained  by  P  N.  Schuyler, 
Esq. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  upon  the  question  as  to  who 
are  members  and  what  constituted  membership  in  the  Society; 
pending  which  the  meeting  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2:15. 

The  report  of  Committee  on  Nominations  was  made  by  P.  N. 
Schuyler,  Esq.,  as  follows,  viz: 

President,  Chauncey  Woodruff Peru- 
Vice  President,    A.  D.  SkelUnger New  London. 

"  "  I.  T.  Reynolds Berlin  Heights. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  C.  Laylin Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  II.  L.  Stewart " 

Treasurer,  C.  W.  Manahan " 

Biographer,  F.  R.  Loomis " 

Librarian  and  Custodian,  C.  E.  Newman " 

Directors  and  Trustees,  P.  N.  Schuyler Bellevue. 

"  "  "         G.T.Stewart Norwalk. 

«  "  "         S.  A.  Wildman 

"  "  "        J.  D.  Easton Monroeville. 

"  "  "         C.  E.  Newman Norwalk. 

TOWNSHIP   HISTORIANS. 

Martin  Kellogg Bronson,  Huron  County. 

W.  W.  Stiles Clarksfield,      " 

C.  B.  Simmons Fairfield,      " 

J.  T.  Townsend Fitchville, 
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Alexander  Lewis,  Ist.,  (Steuben  P.  O.) .  .Greenfield,  Huron  County. 

J.  B.  Hale Greenwich,       "  " 

Bartlett  Davis Hartland,       "  " 

E.  6.  Merry,  (Bellevue  P.  O.) Lyme,       "  " 

Erastus  Dickinson •. New   Haven,       "  " 

J.  M.  Rawson New  London,       "  " 

N.  G.  Sherman Norwalk,       "  " 

Thomas   Brown Norwich,      "  " 

Charles  Roe Peru,       "  " 

Daniel  Sweetland Richmond,       "  " 

J.  H.  Donaldson Ripley,       "  " 

A.  S.  Skilton. Ridgefield,       " 

Lovell  McCrillis Sherman,       '*  " 

R.  C.  Dean Townsend,       " 

John  G.  Sherman Wakeman,       " 

J.  H.  McKlhinney Ruggles,  Ashland  County. 

O.  C.  Tillinghast,  (Berlin  Heights) Berlin,  Erie  County. 

George  W.  Clary Florence, 

Samuel  Bemis Groton, 

C.  L.  Hill Huron, 

Krastus  Huntington Kelleys  Island, 

F.  G.  Lock woo<l Milan,   . 

E.  Riddiff iOxford, 

James  Parker i l*erkins, 

Louis  Wells Vermillion, 

John  T.  Mack Sandusky, 

Henry  C.  Norton,   (Sandusky) , Perkins, 

Dr.  Wm.  Storey,  (Castalia) Margarett4i, 

J.  H.  Norman,  (Bloomingville  P.  O.) Oxford, 

On  motion,  this  report  was  adopted. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was,  on  motion,  authorized  to 
notify  each  one  of  the  Township  Historians  of  his  appointment, 
and  explain  his  duties,  and  report  vacancies  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, who  were  empowered  to  fiU  all  such  vacancies  then  occurring 
and  which  might  afterwards  arise. 

The  Auditing  Committee  then  reported  that  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurers  entrusted  to  them  for  examination  were  correct,  and 
that  the  Permanent  Fund  of  ^bOO  was  duly  loaned  on  mortgage 
security.     Accepted. 

The  Biographer  read  a  list  of  about  forty  names  of  pioneers 
who  had  died  during  the  year  just  passed. 
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« 

On  motion,  all  members  of  the  Society  were  requested  to  record 
their  place  of  birth,  time  of  birth,  ami  time  of  moving  onto  the 
Firelands,  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

A  call  made  for  any  who  were  sons  of  Revolutionary  fathers, 
was  responded  to  by  Isaac  Fowler,  of  Berlin. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Frank  Read,  J.  D.  Easton,  Mrs. 
Persons,  C.  E.  Newman,  Mrs.  Lawrence  and  P.  N.  Schuyler,  re- 
ported as  grandchildren  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Richard  Gardiner,  of  Monroeville,  celebrated  the  day  as  his 
90th  birthday. 

Following  are  the  ages  of  some  of  the  older  pioneers  present: 
Isaac  Fowler,  80  years;  Myron  Breckenridge,  90;  Eri  Keeler,  86; 
Mr.  Hopkins,  80;  Mr.  Blackburn,  84;  D.  W.  Tennant,  82. 

Following  this  came  interesting  remarks  from  C.  E.  Newman, 
Isaac  Fowler,  C.  W.  Manahan,  Eri  Keeler,  C.  Woodruff,  and  others, 
consisting  of  interesting  and  amusing  reminiscences  of  pioneer  life. 

The  Following  singular  clipping  from  the  Norwalk  Chronicle, 

was  read  by  C.  W.  Manahan,  viz: 

"Through  the  kindness  of  J.  S.  Minot  we  have  on  our  table  a 
copy  of  the  Ulster  County  Gazette  (N.  Y.)  dated  Saturday,  January 
4th,  1800.  It  is  a  small  specimen  of  a  newspaper  compared  with 
the  papers  of  to-day,  being  but  a  folio  of  four  columns,  about  the 
size  of  the  Drummer  Boy  Program  issued  from  this  office  recently. 
It  is  dressed  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  George  Washington 
and  has  an  account  of  his  obsequies.  The  only  other  item  especial- 
ly noticeable  is  an  advertisement  which  runs  as  follows: 

FOR  SALE, 

The  one  half  of  a 

SAW  MILL, 

With  a  convenient  place  for  BUILDING,  lying  in  the  town  of 
Rochester.     By  the  Mill   is   an  inexhaustible   quantity  of 
PINE  WOOD.— And  also, 

A  STOUT,  HEALTHY,  ACTIVE, 

Negro    ^Veneh. 

Any  person  inclined  to  purchase,  may  know  the  particulars  by 
applying  to  JOHN  SCHOON MAKER,  jun.,  at  Rochester. 
•   November  23,  1799. 
How  would  such  an  ad.  look  in  papers  now-a-days.     Verily 
times  have  changed  since  1800." 
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• 

Also  an  intcM'ostiiig  contribution  byl.  M.Gillett,  entitled,  "The 

Old  Chimney  Corner,"  was  read  by  F.  R.  LooiuIk. 

The  President  then  reporU'd  the  next  quarterly  meeting  called 
for  Fairfield,  to  be  held  during  the  following  September. 

Meeting  then  atljounied. 

11.  L.  STEWART,  SocreUry. 


Meeting  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 


AUGUST    15th,    1888. 

Directors  met  in  the  law  office  of  G.  T.  Stewart  August  15th, 
1H85. 

II.  L.  Stewart  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  S. 
A.  Wihlinan,  Capt.  Chauncey  \Voo<lruff,  G.T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  New- 
man and  J.  I).  Easton  were  duly  sworn  in  and  qualified  as  Trustees. 

On  motion,  it  was  det^ided  to  hold  the  next  <i^uarterly  meeting 
at  North  Fairfiehl,  some  time  in  September  or  October,  at  the 
local  committee's  convenience. 

C^apt.  Chauncey  Woodruff  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  visit  North  Fairfield,  appoint  said  local  committee  and  arrange 
for  the  meeting  with  them. 

On  motion,  C.  E.  Newman  was  appointe<l  a  committee  of  one 
to  obt4iin  lowest  bids  on  printing  the  next  annual  publication  and 
rei)ort  in  the  afternoon. 

A  bill  of  the  Norwalk  News  for  ^2,b0  for  printing  was  duly 
audited,  and  an  appropriation  of  #15.00  for  the  renting  of  a  library 
and  relic  store  room  made. 

Meeting  then  adjourned. 

11.  L.  STEWART,  SecreUry. 


Meeting  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 


AUGUST    19th,    1888. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board   of  Directors  and  Trustees,  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  was  held  at  G.  T.  Stewart's  law  office. 
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August  19th,  1885.     Present,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  S.  A- 
Wildraan,  Directors,  and  L.  C.  Laylin,  Secretiiry. 

Mr.  Newman,  committee  on  procuring  bids  for  printing  Vol- 
ume III  of  tlie  Firelands  Pioneer,  reported  tliat  he  was  unable  to 
secure  but  one  written  bid  for  doing  the  work,  and  that  from  The 
Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  Norwalk,  ().,  the  proposition 
being  as  follows/ viz: 
"  To  tfie  JhHird  of  IHreHors  and  lYuMem  of  the  l^lrelands   IfiatoH- 

cal  Society: 

Gentlemkn: — We  will  publish  and  jirint  Vohmie  III,  New 
Series,  of  "The  Firelands  Pioneer,"  in  form,  style  and  quality  simi- 
lar to  Volume  II,  just  as  soon  as  we  <^an  conveniently  get  it  out,  for 
one  dollar  per  page,  for  (500)  five  hundred  copies,  complete,  pro- 
viding the  number  of  pages  shall  be  125  or  more;  the  cover  to 
count  as  pag<'s. 

The  pay  for  same  to  suit  tlie  convenience  of  the  Society's  treas- 
ury; only  we  are  to  have  (i  per  cent,  interest  annually  on  the  sum 
the  publication  amounts  to,  from  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  volume  until  the  whole  sum  is  paid,  less  endorsements. 

TuK  Chkonhm.k  PrnusiiiNii  Co." 

On  motion  of  S.  A.  Wildman,  the  offer  of  the  ('hronide  Pub- 
lishing (\)mpany  was  acH*epted. 

The  meeting  then  a<ljourned. 

L.  (\  LAYLIN,  Secret^irv. 

Norwalk,  ().,  August  19th',  IHS."). 


QUARTERLY  MEETING 


^»» 


At  North  Fairfield,  on  WedtiOKday,  October  7th,  1885. 

The  following  announcement  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  Fairfield  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Firelands, 
viz: 

PIONEER   MEETING. 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
North  Fairfield,  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1885.  The  exercises 
will  commence  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  Town  Hall.  Revs.  T.  F. 
Hildreth  and  J.  M.  Seymour,  of  Norwalk,  with  others,  will  deliver 
addresses.     The  citizens  of  Fairfield  are  expecting  a  large  turnout 
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of  the  old  pioneers,  and  will  give  them  a  rot/al  reception.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  oome  and  participate  in  this  commendable  re- 
union of  the  heroes  of  our  early  history. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  local  committee  at  Fair- 
field, viz:  Wm.  Johnston  and  wife,  C.  Whitney  and  wife,  A.  L. 
Simmons  and  wife,  E.  Silliman  and  wife,  C.  Kimberly  and  wife,  I. 

B.  Hoyt  and  wife,  D.  M.  Keith  and  wife,  H.  H.  Hoyt  and  wife,  D. 
Kellogg  and  wife,  C.  Rowley  and  wife,  R.  McDonald  and  wife,  A. 

C.  Taylor  and  wife,  G.  S.  Jennings  and  wife.  Dr.  D.  H.  Reed  and 
and  wife,  E.  Price  and  wife,  Lewis  Woodruff  and  wife. 

PROGRAMME   OF   EXERCISES. 

The  following  will  be  the  programme  of  exercises  at  the  meet- 
ing: 

Singing  by  choir. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Address  of  welcome.  Rev.  R.  J.  Smith. 

Response,  S.  A.  Wildman. 

Singing. 

Business.     Reports,  etc. 

Recess  for  refreshments. 

Singing. 

Address,  Rev.  J.  M.  Seymour. 

Singing. 

Address,  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth. 

C.  WOODRUFF, 
L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Sec'y.  President 


The  Firelands  Historical  Society  held  their  Quarterly  Meeting 
for  1886,  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  North  Fairfield,  on  Wednesday, 
October  7th,  with  a  large  attendance  of  citizens  from  variouB 
quarters  of  Huron  County.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
beautiful  flowers. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  10:30  ▲.  m.  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru. 

A  chorus  of  excellent  voices  rendered  an  appropriate  anthem, 
after  which  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Wilson,  of  the  Disciples  Church  in  Fair- 
field, led  in  prayer.    The  choir  then  sang  again. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Fair* 
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field,  then  gave  a  cordial  and  happy  address  of  welcome  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Fairfield. 

In  the  absence  of  S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  who  was  to  have  re- 
sponded, P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue,  was  called  upon  and 
made  a  very  neat  and  appropriate  response  to  the  eloquent  words 
of  welcome  given  by  Mr.  Smith. 

After  another  song  by  the  choir,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Fitchville,  made 
a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  an  old  badge  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion and  which  he  exhibited  to  the  audience. 

C.  E.  Newman  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tem.  (in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  Secretary  of  the  Society,)  and  H.  W.  Hathaway  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Prof.  John  C.  Sanders,  of  Cleveland,  recited  T.  Buchanan 
Read*s  poem,  *^The  Autumn  Scene,''  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
manner.    After  another  song  the  meeting  took  a  recess  for  dinner. 

THE   DINNER. 

A  bountiful  feast  of  good  provender  had  been  provided  by  the 
generous  ladies  of  Fairfield  under  the  direction  of  a  most  efiicient 
local  committee;  to  these  splendid  viands  the  multitude  did  ample 
justice;  all  being  comfortably  seated  in  the  rooms  of  the  Grange, 
across  the  street  from  the  Town  Hall. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  dinner  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

At  1 :30  p.  M  a  stirring  anthem  was  rendered  by  a  chorus  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons,  viz:  Mrs.  F.  L.  Smith,  Miss  Hat- 
tie  G.  Felton,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  Miss  Anna  Sturges,  Dr.  D.  M. 
Keith,  A.  L.  Simmons  and  L.  Adams,  with  Mrs.  D.  Stringham  as 
organist,  and  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Tuttle,  who 
led  the  singing  at  this  meeting  and  who  also  directed  the  music  at 
a  similar  meeting  in  Fairfield  some  twenty-three  years  ago. 

The  hall  was  filled;  every  seat  being  occupied;  some  three 
hundred  or  more  people  were  present,  a  large  number  of  them  be- 
ing aged  persons. 

By  request  of  the  President,  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  of  Nor- 
walk  made  some  remarks,  calling  tbe  attention  of  the  audience  to 
the  ^'Pioneer"  publications  of  the  Society,  and  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions for  them.  He  also  explained  the  objects  of  the  Society,  the 
cost  of  membership,  etc.,  and  asked  those  present  to  become  mem- 
bers. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  canvass  the  audience,  who 
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afterward  reported  some  memberships  to  the  Society  and  several  sub- 
scriptions for  the  forthcoming  volume,  No.  Ill,  of  "The  Pioneer." 

Another  song  by  the  choir  was  rendered,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent introduced  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Seymour,  of  Norwalk,  who  made 
a  fine  address  upon  the  theme,  "  Some  Compensations  of  the  Pio- 
neer Life  and  the  Perpetual  Necessity  of  the  Pioneer  Spirit." 
(The  address  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume.) 

The  choir  then  sang  a  choice  selection,  entitled,  "Twilight 
Thoughts,"  after  which  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth,  of  Norjwalk,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  his  own  impetuous,  eloquent  and  impressive 
manner,  giving  touching  incidents  in  his  own  early  experiences, 
paying  high  tribute  to  the  virtues,  spirit  and  endurance  of  our 
pioneer  fathers  and  mothers,  relating  affecting,  and  humorous 
stories  of  pioneer  life  in  the  early  days  of  the  Firelands.  His  ad- 
dress was  soul-stirring  indeed  and  held  the  audience  spell-bound 
from  beginning  to  ending.  lie  treated  the  living  questions  of  the 
past  and  present  with  wholesome  vigor  and  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded. 

Another  song  was  given,  after  which  the  following  resolutions 
Vere  offered  by  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis,  viz, 

Resolvedy  That  we  sincerely  thank  the  local  committee  of  Fair- 
field for  their  pains-taking  services  by  which  this  meeting  has  been 
made  so  interesting  and  successful. 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Fairfield  for  their  cordial 
greetings  an<i  generous  hospitality,  and  especially  to  the  kind 
hearted  ladies  for  the  splendid  and  bountiful  dinner  provided  so 
abundantly  for  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  appreciate  and  hope  to  profit  by  the 
noble  thoughts  uttered  by  the  s|)eaker8  at  this  meeting;  and  that 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  them  for  their  presence  and  for  their 
inspiring  addresses. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  sh<»w  our  appreciation  and  tender 
our  thanks  to  the  choir  for  the  cheer  their  sweet,  well  rendered 
songs  have  afforded  us. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  aj»prove<l  and  adopted  by 
the  Society. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  now  a<ljourned 
in  the  best  of  spirits  with  many  happy  greetings  and  a  hope  uni- 
versally ex}>ressed  that  such  gatherings  may  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  future. 

C.  E.  NEWMAN,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  HATHAWAY,  Asst.  Sec'y. 
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LIFE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

■ 

The  following  are  the  Life  Members  of  the  Firelands  IIiHtori- 
cal  Society,  viz: 

Theodore  Williams,  Norwalk, 
C.  IL  Gallup, 
Calvin  Whitney, 
S.  A.  Wildman, 


a 


u 


it 


« 


(( 


ii 


J.  F.  Laning. 


P.  N.  Schuyler,  Bellevue, 
G.   T.   Stewart,  Norwalk, 
Abby  N.  Stewart,      " 
C.  E.  Newman, 
F.  R.  Loomis, 
John  Gardiner, 

Martin  Kellogg,  Honorary  Member. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 
The  following  are  the  Annual  Members  for  1885-0,  viz: 
I.  T.  Reynolds,  Berlin  Heights,     Chauncey  Woodruff,  Peru, 
Isaac  Fowler, .        "  " 

James  I).  Easton,  Monroeville, 
Myron  Breckenridge,  Norwalk, 
C.  W.  Manahan, 
Harlan  Stewart,  " 


C.  H.  Jackson,  Ilartland, 
Eri  Keeler,  Fremont, 
Prof.  J.  C.  Sanders,  (>lovcland, 
Israel  P.  Wicks,  Faiirfield, 
P.  L.  Mitchell 


THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  PIONEERS. 


An  Address  Delirered  Before  the  28th  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Firelands  Historical  Society^  in  Whittlesey 

Hall,  Norwalk,  0.,  July  16th,  1884. 


BT    GEK.    FRANKLIN    SAWTBR,   OF  NORWALK. 


Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  will  not  claim  to  be  otie  the  pioneers  of  the  Firelands,  but 
have  learned  from  tradition,  and  otherwise,  much  of  their  early  life, 
and  from  my  own  early  experience  can  catch  well  defined  glimpses 
of  the  hardships,  and  the  fun  and  frolic  with  all,  of  pioneer  life. 

My  early  years  found  me  amidst  the  dense  wilderness  of  our 
neighboring  county  of  Crawford — within  hearing  of  the  "Wolf's 
long  howl"  on  Honey  Creek,  and  the  savage  whoop  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte on  the  plains  of  the  Sandusky. 

The  pioneer  had  pushed  out  from  New  England,  New  York, 
"  The  Mohawk,"and  the  "Jarsies  "  to  "  The  Ohio,"  where  he  essayed 
to  carve  out  a  home  in  one  of  the  gloomiest  of  forests. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  a  chopping  bee — I  think 
a  gratuitous  day's  work  on  the  part  of  the  "  neighbors"— for  a 
widow  whose  husband  had  died  in  the  first  grapple  with  the  wilder- 
ness. I  wanted  to  go;  my  father  carried  me  to  the  "clearing"  and 
seated  me  on  a  stump  out  of  reach  of  danger  and  there  I  witnessed 
one  of  those  scenes  common  enough  to  the  pioneer,  but  to  me 
something  so  grand  and  exh iterating  that  the  picture  has  remained 
a  perpetual  fixture  in  my  imagination.  Years  afterwards,  when  I 
was  able  to  read,  1  blundered  on  Homer's  description  of  the  falling 
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the  trees  for  the  funeral  pile  of  the  great  Patroclue,  and  could  but 
fancy  that  Homer  (I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  blind)  must 
have  sat  on  a  stump  and  witnessed  just  such  a  chopping  bee  or  he 
never  could  have  written  his  description: 

"Load  aoundfl  the  axe  redoublios  strokei  on  strokes. 
"On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
"Ueadlong.    Deep  echoins  sroans  the  thickets  brown; 
''Then  rattling,  eraokling,  crashing,  thunder  down/' 

Such  scenes  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Everywhere  the  woods 
resounded  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  The  old  pioneer  *Met  in  the 
day  light,"  built  his  cabin,  garnished  its  walls  with  dried  pump- 
kin and  venison,  danced  on  his  puncheon  floor  in  his  moccasins,  or 
with  bare  feet,  got  jolly  over  an  ox  sleigh  ride,  went  to  church  at 
the  toot  of  the  dinner  horn,  and  knew  and  loved  his  neighbors 
from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other. 

Our  mothers  accompanied  the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  with 
the  nursery  hymn  and  soothed  their  babies  to  sleep.  Wove  their 
own  comely  garments,  and  clothed  their  lords  with  the  inevitable 
sheeps  gray. 

They  were  indeed  a  hardy,  generous  race,  those  indomitable 
pioneers.  The  forest  disappeared  before  their  sturdy  blows.  The 
desert  was  made  to 

"Blossoms  as  the  rose." 

Cities,  villages  and  hamlets  sprang  up.  Our  great  big  splendid 
farms  took  the  place  of  the  primeval  woods.  Orchards,  gardens 
and  vinyards  the  place  of  tangled  brush  and  poisonous  weeds. 
Even  in  their  own  generation,  canals  and  railroads  succeeded  the 
ox  cart,  and  wealth  and  commerce  soon  became  familiar  to  the 
toiling  and  famished  poineer. 

The  period  of  this  transition  though  seemingly  so  brief,  yet 
few  of  the  earlier  settlers  have  survived  even  this  short  period. 

But  these  cherished  memories  abide  with  us.  Here  are  the 
schools  and  churches  they  planted.  The  genial  and  moral  tone  of 
society  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  worth  and  example  of  our 
pioneer  fathers  and  mothers,  and  we  will  give  them  our  best  rever- 
ence. 

But  looking  way  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Firelands  there  is 
an  almost  limitless  land  over  which  civilization  has  spread  during 
the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  territory  west 
of  the  Reserve,  that  is  west  of  Huron  and  Erie  counties — the 
great  North  Western  territory  still  belonged  to  the  wild  savage, 
and  yet  within  a  period  of  a  life  time  our  pushing,  energetic  peo- 
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pic  have  seized  the  wide  domain  and  have  spanned  the  continent. 

What  a  vast  area — what  colonies,  states,  cities  and  marts  of 
commerce  now  spread  over  the  great  West. 

We  may  speak  of  the  Firelands  as  a  splendid  example  of  the 
force  of  American  enterprise,  but  it  is  but  a  speck  on  the  map  of 
our  wonderful  development. 

Our  first  explorations  of  any  particular  value,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  dates  but  a  little  while  back;  but  the  pioneer  moved 
on  in  the  track  of  the  explorer;  and  the  great  rivers,  grand  cas- 
cades, boundless  plains  and  prairies,  and  lofty  mountains,  so  won- 
derful to  the  explorer,  soon  became  familiar  and  common  place. 

The  irrepressible  yankee  went  west,  and  we  find  him — 

''DriTiiiff  round  Si.  Blary's  Falls. 
"Upon  his  loaded  wain. 

"And  loaves  upon  the  pictnred  rocks 
**Hi8  fresh  tobaooo  stain." 

And  still  on  and  on,  and  up  the  great  rivers  enterprise  pushes  for- 
ward, colonies  follow,  commerce  springs  up,  and 

"Behind  the  sqnaw's  lisrht  birofa  eanoe 
"The  stoainor  rooks  and  raves 

"And  oity  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
"Above  old  Indian  graves." 

I  have  but  a  word  more.  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  suc- 
cess attends  the  pioneer.  That  part  of  the  community  that  breaks 
away  from  birthplace,  family  and  home  and  seeks  the  frontier  is 
always  the  bold,  hardy  enterprising.  He  would  have  succeeded  at 
home,  but  he  wanted  elbow  room  and  "went  West."  During  the 
late  war  it  was  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  troops  from  the  frontier 
States  and  settlements  were  the  best  mustered  and  by  far  the 
stronger  and  better  soldiers. 

In  conclusion  we  mjiy  congratulate  ourselves  that  so  much  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  remains  with  us,  and  that  so  much  of  enjoyment 
is  the  heritage  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Firelands. 


PIONEER  LIFE  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS. 


An  Address  Delivered  before  the  isth  Annual  Meeting  of 

the  Firelands   Historical  Society,  in  Wliittlesey 

Hall,  Norwallc,  July  16th,  1884. 


BY    C.    H.    STEWART,   KSQ.,    OF    NORWALK. 


-»  ♦■ 


I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I  am  not  much  of  a  pioneer.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  my  personal  recollection  of  pioneer  life  of 
40,  50,  60,  70,  and  even  80  years  ago  is  somewhat  vague  and  indis- 
tinct. I  admit  T  was  quitt;  young  at  these  times.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  give  you  many  of  my  own  recollections.  I  admit 
that  the  evidence  that  I  shall  give  of  the  days  of  my  grandfather 
will  be  mainly  hearsay  testimony.  When  my  grandfather  was  a 
young  man  and  a  pioneer  I  admit  we  didn't  know  much  of  one 
another.  I  will  admit,  an<l  it  re<iuires  no  inconsiderable  humility 
for  any  speaker  to  make  such  an  admission,  that  most  of  you  know 
a  G^reat  deal  more  about  what  I  am  to  talk  to  you  about  than  T  do 
myself.  I  admit  this  only  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned..  I 
wish  it  understood  that  I  make  no  allusion  to  the  recollections  of 
any  of  the  ladies  here,  only  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the  men, 
for  far  be  it  from  my  desire  to  trifle  with  so  serious,  so  delicat^e  a 
topic  as  a  lady's  age.  1  would  not  intimate  for  a  moment  that  any 
lady  here  can  look  back  further  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  at 
farthest. 

Living  here,  as  most  of  us  do,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity 
of  this  Western  Reserve,  it  is  diflicult  for  most  of  us  to  obtain  a 
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proper  conception  of  the  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  tumult,  of  the 
times  in  which  we  now  live.  Of  the  wonderful  changes  of  to-day 
from  yesterday.  Of  the  social,  industrial,  progressive  revolutions 
now  fighting  out  without  wave  of  flag  or  flash  of  bayonet,  yet 
which  almost  daily  usher  in  new  eras,  and  new  systems.  To  some 
of  these  changes  I  would  call  your  attention  to-day,  when  we  look 
at  the  picture  I  shall  try  to  draw  for  you  of  Pioneer  Life  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  is. 

To  be  a  pioneer  now  is  altogether  a  different  matter  from  what 
it  was  when  my  grandfather  was  a  young  man  and  a  pioneer.  A 
man  can  be  a  pioneer  now-a-days  in  broad  cloth  and  kid  gloves. 
He  used  to  have  to  dress  in  deer  skins  or  homespun  or  go  without. 
A  man  now-a-days  can  ride  a  sulky  plow,  sit  on  a  cushion  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  to  shade  him  from  the  sun,  read  novels  and 
Bmoke  cigarettes  all  da} ,  do  no  heavier  work  than  hold  a  pair  of 
lines  and  yet  break  up  a  hundred  and  sixty  acre  homestead  of  as 
fine  com  land  and  wheat  land,  out  on  our  western  prairies,  as  the 
sun  shines  on,  in  one  summer,  and  have  it  all  gold  with  waving 
grain  the  next.  Our  pioneers  here  couldn't  do  that.  They  had  to 
take  off  their  coats  and  shoulder  their  axes  and  pitch  in.  They 
had  to  chop,  and  chop  and  chop.  They  had  to  bum,  and  bum  and 
burn.  They  had  to  grub,  and  grub  and  grub.  They  had  to  blast, 
and  blast  and  blast,  and  they  had  to  keep  this  up  years,  and  years 
and  years,  and  I  will  warrant  that  there  are  pioneers  here  to-day 
who  have  toiled  away  for  thirty,  forty  years,  and  yes,  some  for  a 
half  a  century,  and  toiled  hard  too,  and  the  gmbs  and  stones  and 
stumps  are  not  all  out  of  their  farms  yet. 

When  the  young  man  living  down  in  York  State,  or  Massa- 
chuestts,  or  Maine,  or  Connecticut,  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
wanted  to  be  a  pioneer,  he  came  out  here  to  Ohio.  He  would  ride 
out  in  a  covered  emigrant  wagon  and  jounce,  and  jounce  and  jounce 
over  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  corduroy  roads  until  he  at 
last  had  to  pack  his  family  on  a  horse  and  his  household  goods  on 
his  back  and  pick  his  way  on  foot  through  the  woods.  He  sat  up 
nights  to  keep  the  wolves  and  bears  off,  and  didn't  dare  to  talk 
above  a  whisper  in  the  day  time,  lest  some  sportive  savage  should 
discover  them  and  scalp  them.  He  used  to  come  also  by  the  water 
route  (by  the  raging  canal).  He  would  take  passage  on  the  Erie 
canal,  and  was  a  very  lucky  passenger  if,  after  paying  his  way,  he 
didn't  have  to  walk  on  the  tow  path  and  drive  the  horse.  Then  he 
would  have  to  buy  an  interest  in  some  lake  boat  to  get  the  privilege 
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of  being  dropped  off  in  the  woods  somewhere  along  shore.  In 
either  case  the  trip  took  him  at  least  three  to  six  weeks.  He  had 
to  eat  salt  pork  and  bacon,  dried  venison,  corn  bread  and  what  he 
could  shoot.  He  had  to  sleep  on  the  leaves,  with  a  root  for  a  pil- 
low and  the  sky  for  a  roof  most  of  the  way.  He  had  to  pay  for 
everything  he  got,  and  a  good  deal  that  he  didn^t  get,  in  good  hard 
''down  east''  gold.  He  had  to  take  his  change  in  whiskey  and 
muskrat  hides.  He  had  to  pay  five  and  ten  dollars  an  acre  for  his 
land  and  it  cost  him  a  hundred  in  hard  day's  work  by  the  time  he 
got  it  so  he  could  plow  it  and  raise  crops. 

The  young  man  who  now-a-days  wants  to  be  a  pioneer  can  step 
into  a  palace  car;  he  will  be  attended  by  all  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  Smiling-faced  white-aproned  waiters  are  at  his  elbow 
to  attend  his  every  want.  He  dines  upon  quail  on  toast,  he  sups 
the  vintage  of  '49,  and  he  gaily  masticates  the  soul-thrilling  fric- 
caseed  spring  hen  of  1812.  He  is  whirled  in  an  hour  over  more 
miles  than  his  grandfather  could  get  over  in  twj  days.  He  don't 
have  to  sit  up  nights  to  keep  the  wolves  and  bears  away.  The  por- 
ter is  all  there  is  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid.  The  trip  costs 
him  $10  where  it  cost  his  grandfather  $100.  He  finds  his  land  for 
$5  and  $10  an  acre  and  alrea<ly  for  the  plow.  He  finds  as  good 
land  as  we  have  here  aftt^r  we  have  put  fifty  and  a  hundred  years 
of  hard  work  upon  it.  He  finds  schools  and  churches.  He  finds 
railroads;  he  finds  lawyers  and  law  suits,  and  editors,  and  other 
luxuries  and  what  our  pioneers  never  could  find  after  they  had 
raised  their  crops,  he  finds  a  market.  Our  pioneers  used  to  haul 
wheat  two  hundred  miles,  sell  it  for  thirty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and 
the  roads  were  so  bad  that  they  couldn't  haul  over  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  load.  They  used  to  haul  from  Richland,  and  Craw- 
ford, and  Seneca,  and  other  counties  up  through  here  to  Milan, 
where  it  was  shipped  out  on  the  old  canal.  They  didn't  have  many 
hotels  in  those  days.  They  slept  under  the  wagons,  took  with 
them  their  food,  fried  their  own  bacon, 'ate  their  meals  in  the  snow 
and  the  rain.  Eating  in  those  days  was  a  necessity,  not  a  pleasure. 
It  was  hard  work  for  the  cook  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  hunger. 
These  were  the  days  when  they  received  ten  cents  a  bushel  for 
com;  when  they  sold  four  bushels  of  potatoes  for  a  quarter,  thirty- 
three  dozen  eggs  for  a  dollar,  and  a  hundred  pounds  of  pork  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  When  they  got  their  money  it  was  old  wild  cat 
bank  currency,  and  times  were  extraordinarily  good  if  it  was  worth 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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The  grain  buyer  in  Milan  had  to  shij)  his  grain  on  the  canal  to 
the  lake.  Then  it  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide,  for  they 
had  no  steam  boats  in  those  days,  till  it  reached  the  Erie  canal. 
Thence  it  slowly  worked  down  to  New  York.  This  took  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  by  the  time  it  got  there  it  was  a  lucky  trip  if  it 
hadn^t  moulded,  or  if  the  freights  and  canal  duties  and  rats  hadn^t 
eaten  i%  m/)si  all  up.  Ili4)n  the  grain  Uuyer  had  to  take  what  ke 
could  get  for  it,  and  it  took  weeks  ami  weeks  before  he  learned 
whether  he  had  made  anything  or  lost  everything.  To-day  it  is 
different.  The  railroads  and  telegraph  have  brought  New  York 
and  Liverpool  and  London  and  (^hicago  right  to  our  doors,  and  up 
to  the  granaries  of  the  pioneers  of  to-day  in  Dakota,  Llaho,  Nebras- 
ka and  Texas.  The  i)ioneer  in  the  valley  of  the  Red,  the  Missiouri, 
the  Rio  (xrande,  gets  within  a  few  cents  per  bushel  as  much  as  you 
do  here,  an<l  you  get  witliin  a  few  cents  a  busliel  as  much  as  they 
can  get  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world.  The  man  who  buys  your 
grain  here  to-day  of  you  or  in  Dakota  of  our  pioneer,  sells  it  by 
electricity  in  C'hicag<»,  or  New  York,  or  Ht.  Louis,  or  Cleveland, 
gets  his  money  with  his  profit  placed  to  his  credit  at  his  l)ankers 
by  telegraph  within  an  hour,  where  in  pioneer  days  here  they 
couldn't  do  it  in  a  month. 

Our  pioneers  used  to  plow  witli  a  yoke  of  steers,  sow  their 
wheat  by  hand,  drag  it  in  with  a  tree  toj),  cut  it  with  a  sickle  or  a 
cra<lle  and  thresh  it  with  a  flail.  Our  pioneers  in  the  West  to-day 
are  plowing  with  great  steam  plows  that  take  a  half  <lo/ien  furrows 
at  a  time.  They  cut  with  self-binders  and  headers  that  take  six- 
tiHMi  feet  at  a  sweej)  and  thresh  with  steam  threshers  that  burn 
only  straw. 

Our  j)ioneers  here  use<l  to  think  they  could  raise  a  good  deal 
of  wheat,  and  we,  most  of  us,  now  think  we  <io  here.  But  our  pio- 
neers in  the  West  have  thousand  acre  fields  of  wheat  almost  as 
plentifully  as  we  have  ten  acre  fields.  Out  at  Laramore  last  fall 
we  were  on  one  farm  as  large  as  Huron  county,  and  all  under  the 
plow  and  raising  No.  1  hard  wheat.  The  men  on  their  gang  plows 
would  swing  their  horses  oats  in  one  end  of  a  bag,  their  dinner 
and  a  jug  of  water — we  suppose  it  was  water — in  the  other.  They 
would  climb  into  their  seats  in  the  morning  and  drive  straight  east 
till  noon.  They  would  stop  and  feed  and  plow  back  home  to  sup- 
per. They  wouldn't  plow  but  four  furrows  in  a  day.  One  furrow 
twelve  miles  long  would  be  a  tremendous  furrow  in  this  country 
to-day,  and  if  we  had  told  our  pioneers  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  years 
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ago  that  the  pioneers  of  to-day  would  be   farming  as  they  are,  if 

we  had  told  them  that  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  Dakota,  would  be  raising 

wheat  in  fields  as  big  as  the  Firelands,  selling  it  by  the  car  load 

instead  of  the  bushel,  that  Mr.  Brady,  in  Texas,  would  be  raising 
tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  on  a  farm  nearly  as  big  as  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  that  in  a  little  over  two  weeks  after  they  left 
his  ranch  they  would  be  served  "a  la  Francaise  in  the  cafe's  of 
Paris,  or  in  hold  Ilenglish  roast  beef"  in  Picadilly  and  Pall  Mall, 
they  would  put  it  very  mildly  if  they  had  merely  called  us  out- 
rageous, unconscionable,  unmitigated,  eggregreous  liars. 

The  first  rude  log  hut  was  built,  where  this  city  now  stands,  in 
1808.  So  it  has  taken  us  nearly  a  century  to  build  up  our  city. 
Our  pioneers  to-day  are  not  only  raising  crops  by  steam  and  mar- 
keting them  by  electricity,  but  they  are  building  cities  in  the  same 
way.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  city  as  good  as  this  that 
was  built  in  ninety  days.  A  year  ago  last  May  I  visited  Lake 
Minnewauken,  as  the  un poetical  red  man  calls  it,  or  Devil's  Lake, 
as  his  poetic  white  brother  dubs  it,  away  out  in  Northwestern  Da- 
kota. We  were  in  the  unbroken  wilderness,  :\  day's  ride  west 
from  a  human  habitation  (or  railroad),  "one  hundred  miles  west  of 
a  lemon"  and  two  hundred  miles  west  of  a  plastered  house.  »Just 
three  months  later,  last  August,  I  visited  the  same  spot,  but  it  was 
changed  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 

A  hundred  years  seemed  to  unfold  their  shadowy  arms  about 
me.  There  was  a  city  where  before  was  a  wilderness.  A  thriving 
city  with  thousands  of  inhabitants,  with  churches,  schools,  saloons, 
variety  shows,  beer  gardens,  and  all  other  crowning  glories  of  our 
proud  civilization.  They  had  docks  and  wharves  and  steam  boats, 
electric  lights  and  paved  streets,  roller  mills  turning  out  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  flour  a  day,  a  government  building,  railroad  shops, 
a  court  house,  a  jail,  and  a  smashing  big  city  debt.  They  had  a 
cemetery  laid  out  and  started  with  three  graves.  Two  of  the  oc- 
cupants had  been  shot  and  the  other  <lied  from  some  other  natural 
westeni  complaint  that  I  didn't  learn.  He  was  probably  hung. 
And  this  is  the  way  our  pioneers  of  to-day  are  farming  and  build- 
ing cities  and  developing  the  resources  of  our  great  western 
wilderness.  We  won't  have  any  wilderness  in  this  country  long 
before  I  get  to  be  a  grandfather.  The  pioneers  out  there  will  have 
done  as  our  pioneers  have  here,  turned  the  howling  wilderness  into 
a  laughing,  singing,  blooming  garden.  And  right  here  we  want  to 
thank  our  pioneers,  every  one,  living  and  dead.  The  young  men 
of  to-day  are  proud  of  this  great,  grand,  splendid  country.  Of  the 
boundless  plains,  the  sublime  mountains,  the  great  rushing,  roaring 
rivers,  shores  lashed  by  two  oceans,  the  grand  anthem  of  Niagara; 
we  are  proud  of  them,  but  we  are  prouder  yet  of  our  fathers,  our 
grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers,  and  yes,  our  mothers,  our 
grandmothers  and  our  great  grandmothers,  for  covering  it  all  over 
with  wealth,  and  glory,  and  liberty. 
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Beini;  an  Abstract  of  an  Address  Delivered  before  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society  at  a  (Quarterly  Meeting,  held 

in  Peru^  0.,  on  Wednesday,  October  8tb^  1884. 

— — ^^ — ♦-■♦- —  ^-^^— 

BY  TllK    REV.  J.  NELSON    LEWIS,  OP  NOEWALK,  O. 


Members  of  the  Pirdamls  Tliatorical  Society; 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  honor  this  society  has  bestowed 
upon  me  in  the  invitation  to  address  you,  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  uniting  with  you  in  a  common  spirit  of  re- 
membrance. The  spirit  that  walks  softly,  reverently  and  recep- 
tively, the  arched  chambers  of  the  past. 

I  congratulate  you  as  members  of  this  Society  that  your  spirit 
is  broader  than  your  organization.  The  cause  for  congratulation 
lying  in  the  fact  that  if  this  were  not  true  your  organization  would 
soon  become  too  great  for  your  spirit.  That  body  whose  spirit 
should  only  equal  the  limits  of  its  organic  relations,  would  of 
necessity  become  introspective,  narrow,  and  feeding  upon  its  own 
substance  rapidly  exhaust  its  vital  forces. 

In  your  organization,  there  is  comprehended,  as  an  arena,  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  green  fields,  and  waving  forests,  threaded 
with  silver  streams,  and  washed  on  its  northern  line  by  the  pure 
waters  of  Erie;  but  in  your  spirit  there  is  comprehended  the  arena 
of  a  world,  with  its  broad  continents  and  wide  seas.  Immediately 
this  spirit  leads  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of  facts  in  the 
struggle  that  has  marked  the  change  from  the  forest  threaded  by 
Indian  trails,  to  the  cultivated  fields,  verdant  meadows,  populous 
towns  and  the  highways  of  travel,  in  the  Firelands;  but  in  its  free 
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range,  your  spirit  is  the  hiHtorical  spirit,  that  does  honor  to  the 
past,  in  preserving  its  history,  studying  its  lessons,  and  making  the 
present  worthy  the  elements  that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  this,  your 
spirit,  that  I  touch  and  sympathize  with  to-day,  and  in  view  of 
what  it  comprehends,  invite  your  thoughtful  attention  to  my 
theme — 

OrR    WOKK    IN    HISTORY. 

As  in  this  spirit  we  tread  the  past,  we  enter  chambers  tilled 
with  the  hard  breathings  of  hope,  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
white-faced  Despair.  And  we  hear  the  sound  of  that  mighty 
struggle,  seen  only  in  results,  that  has  ever  and  shall  ever  rage — 
the  struggle  of  an  evolving  divine  purpose  with  resisting  nature; 
a  struggle  that  standing  in  the  historical  perspective  ami  bending 
attentive  ears,  we  hear  above  the  incident  clash  of  arms. 

Such  a  struggle  is  this  that  comes  to  our  ears,  when  the  traine<l 
minds,  anti  civilized  forces  of  southern  Euroi)e,  give  way  before 
the  irresistable  sweep  of  the  barbarian  honlcs  that  with  untrained 
minds  and  uncivilized  forces  pour  out  of  the  North. 

Here  arms  were  incidents.  In  the  ebb  of  that  barbarian  tide, 
came  to  light  the  true  struggle  an<l  victory,  seen  in  the  rapid  trans- 
formations that  filled  the  North  with  the  fairest  civilization  and 
gave  to  the  world  its  intellectual  and  political  rulers.  In  this 
spirit  of  remembrance  we  enter  other  chambers  of  the  past,  filled 
with  the  sound  of  creakint^  cordat^e,  and  the  wash  of  waves  aurainst 
the  vessel's  side,  as  she  bears  adventurous  souls  out  to  unknown 
shores,  beyond  unknown  seas.  And  out  of  the  past  there  ct>mos 
th<!  weird  thrilling  night  cries  of  the  forest,  the  twang  of  the  bow, 
the  sharp  report  of  the  rifle,  the  ring  of  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
the  hum  of  the  growing  industry,  increasing  to  the  roar  of  a 
great  nation's  life.  And  then  there  come  the  minor  chords  of 
hope  and  fear,  life  an<l  death,  and  of  preparation  and  fulfillment, 
in  the  lives  of  those  individuals  who  mark  a  jxeneration  or  an  ajre. 
To  walk  the  past  in  the  spirit  of  remembrance  is  to  learn  the  truth, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  utterance  to  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Shedd. 

"No single  individual,  no  single  age  or  generation,  no  single 
nationality,  however  rich  and  capacious,  shows  the  whole  of  man 
and  so  puts  a  stop  to  human  development." 

In  the  spirit  of  remembrance  we  are  taught  that  the  unity  of 
history  requires  to  be  understood  from  the  unit  in  historv;  that 
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while  history  as  a  science  or  philosophy  is  not  a  mere  aggregation 
of  biographies,  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  only  in  biographies. 
That  is  the  individual  underlies  the  mass,  and  while  the  one  indi- 
vidual does  not  constitute  the  history  of  the  world,  yet  the  history 
of  the  world  depends  upon  the  history  of  the  individual.  Let  me 
illustrate:  the  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  a  history  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  history  of  the  United  States  depends 
upon  the  personal  history  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  a  history 
that  is  philosophical  notes  not  only  his  public  activities  but  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  that  gave  to  them  their  distinctive  character. 

As  age  succeeded  age,  leaving  the  foot  prints  of  strata  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  each  building  nearer  the  age  of  man,  so  age 
has  succeeded  age  in  history,  each  building  for  a  higher  civilization 
to  come,  each  the  servant  of  its  succeeding  time. 

As  the  leaves  of  this  autumn  day  are  dying,  fading,  falling  to 
earth  in  countless  drifts,  yielding  their  substance  to  enrich  the  sap 
that  plays  along  the  veins  of  next  year's  foliage,  so  have  individ- 
uals, in  ages  of  human  progress,  come  and  gone;  each  yielding  a 
higher  life  to  the  age  that  was  to  come.  The  thought  of  past  gen- 
erations is  the  alluvium  soil  in  which  is  rooted  present  advance- 
ment. Thus  do«'S  the  s[)irit  of  remembrance  teach  us  that  we  are 
inheritors  of  an  entailed  estate:  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  past, 
that  is  only  met  by  our  response  to  the  demands  of  human  history, 
in  laying  well  the  strata  of  our  present  age,  that  it  become  a  step 
in  the  golden  stair  of  human  progress. 

Our  work  in  history  then  lies  before  us.  We  are  to  take  up  that 
given  us  by  the  generations  past,  and  add  to  it  for  the  generations 
to  come.  And  this  work  can  not  be,  as  we  have,  seen  collective, 
except  in  results.  We  are  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  our  work 
as  individuals.  That  we  may  be  duly  impressed  with  the  great- 
ness of  our  responsibility,  I  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
particulars  of  our  work. 

"Our  Work  in  History"  comprehends  a  right  relation  to  Ag- 
riculture. The  generations  past  have  found  their  agricultural  re- 
lations, fundamental  in  their  history,  and  so  will  every  generation 
yet  to  come.  In  its  productions,  land  supplies  the  physical  basis 
for  history,  in  the  support  of  life;  while  the  question  of  its  owner- 
ship has  provided  the  basis  of  the  world's  political  history,  and 
deluged  its  soil  with  blood.  Patriotism  is  not  a  feeling  that  con- 
trols the  minds  of  men,  leading  them  to  die  for  a  theory;  but  it  is 
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connected  with  a  j?iUriu.  There  must  be  a  land,  Ktudded  on  its 
hills,  in  its  vales,  and  across  its  plains  with  homes,  back  of  a  piece 
of  shot-riddled  and  wind  whipped  bunting,  before  men  will  fol- 
low it  to  death,  and  willingly  bathe  its  folds  in  their  heart's  blood. 
The  history  of  a  nation  must  find  its  basis  in  land;  and  that  history 
will  find  it^  principal  elements,  yes,  even  the  very  warp  of  its  web, 
to  be  the  history  of  its  agriculture. 

We  are  to  study  our  work,  as  individuals,  in  history;  but  we 
shall  partly,  and  very  imperfectly,  recognize  our  obligations  as 
makers  of  history,  if  we  do  not  recognize  and  respond  to  our  re- 
lations to  agriculture.  And  when  we  speak  of  agriculture  we 
mean  all  that  the  tillage  of  land  implies,  reaching  from  its  owner- 
ship, through  its  stock  covered  pastures  down  to  its  cultivated  soils; 
remembering  that  we  do  not  live  unto  ourselves,  but  in  view  of 
the  past  and  for  the  future.  In  fact  our  work  in  history  to-day,  if 
we  are  farmers  of  God's  wide  acres,  is  the  work  of  stewards — 
given  a  trust  by  the  generations  gone,  to  deliver  to  the  generations 
yet  to  come.  And  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  part  of  our  work  in 
history  to  preserve  a  productive  soil.  For  the  farmer  of  to-day  to 
require  at  the  hands  of  the  soil  its  greatest  power  of  production, 
and  to  gamer  in  its  wealth,  until  the  soil  is  weakened  and  the 
coming  generation  is  left  a  lean  and  sterile  patrimony,  for  the 
farmer  to  do  this,  I  say,  is  for  him  to  hold  the  attitude  of  a  robber 
toward  the  generations  yet  to  come.  The  man  that  stands  next  the 
soil,  stands  next  the  future  prosperity  of  his  country;  and  those  to 
whom  he  is  to  bequeath  his  position  may  rightfully  demand  that  it 
be  given  them  in  its  richest  productiveness,  that  they  may  in  turn 
stand  the  guardians  of  a  nation's  strength;  and  that  it  may  not 
fait  upon  them  to  fail  in  their  relation  because  of  a  sterile  soil. 
The  farmer  guilty  of  overworking  and  undernourishing  the  soil  is 
guilty  of — let  me  coin  a  word  to  express  the  crime — agricide. 

And  this  is  no  small  crime.  True  there  are  no  legal  sanctions 
attached  to  the  breaking  of  the  natural  law  that  demands  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  soil,  but  there  are  certain  future,  and  often  pres- 
ent results  that  show  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  agricide,  and 
that  should  impress  its  dishonoring,  and  truly  criminal  character. 
To  meet  this  demand,  and  to  avoid  this  crime,  the  farmer  must 
look  to  enriching  ♦  »  »  draining  *  »  » 
and  the  future  rainfall  as  related  to  the  present  cutting  away  of  the 
forests.         ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Again  it  is  a  part  of  our  work  in  history  to  see  to  it  that  our 
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hills,  and  valleys,  and  our  broad  prairies  are  the  grazing  places  for 
the  best  stock.  *  *  »  ^\^f^  ^jme  should  come  when  the 
poor  man's  cow  is  Short-horn,  Holstein,  Alderney,  or  Jersey,  and 
even  the  preacher's  horse  well  bred  in  bone  and  muscle,  and  swift 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It  is  our  duty  as  agriculturists  to 
hasten  the  day  when  every  man  may  have  his  stock  of  the  best. 
*  *  *  Again  it  is  a  part  of  our  work  in  history  to  secure 
proper  land  relations.  We  are  in  our  childhood  yet  as  a  nation,  and 
now  if  ever  is  the  time  to  make  such  agrarian  relations  as  shall 
stand  the  tests  of  the  future,  and  widely  differ  from  the  relations  of 
the  past.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  say  that  there  shall  be  great 
landed  estates,  parceled  out  in  rented  farms  to  the  deterioration  of 
American  citizenship,  by  the  introduction  of  the  aristocratic,  we 
will  perhaps  be  forcei  to  say  feudal  element;  or  it  is  time  for  us  to 
see  to  it  that  there  are  laws  ijovernin'j:  the  control  of  land  that  shall 
save  coming  generations,  and  the  State,  from  the  dangerous  control 
of  landed  proprietors.  »  ♦  *  Again  our  work  in  history 
as  agriculturists;  is  to  fcn-m  a  science  and  to  develop  in  the  farmer 
of  the  future  a  special  scientist.  ♦  *  *  That  tiller  of  the 
soil  will  but  half  live,  and  live  that  half  ill,  who  does  not  recog- 
nize his  importance  as  the  maker  of  history;  and  who  does  not 
meet  the  responsibilities  that  his  position  places  upon  him. 

Our  work  in  history  farther  comprehends  certain  duties  as  cit- 
izens. Passing  from  the  relations  we  hold  to  the  soil,  and  which 
are  fundamental,  we  are  naturally  led  to  consider  those  relations 
that  have  grown,  in  their  com[»lex  form,  from  the  ownership  of 
land — political  relations.  One  of  the  glorious  things  about  our 
land,  and  one  of  the  dangerous  things  as  well,  is  the  fact  that  every 
male  of  twenty-one  years,  having  a  sound  mind,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
white  or  black,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  a  political  factor.  This 
fact,  studied  in  its  relations  and  seen  in  its  far-reaching  significance, 
must  impress  us  deeply  with  the  magnitude  of  our  responsibilities 
as  framers  of  history;  and  especially  the  history  of  our  nation. 
It  reveals  to  us  that  one  important  duty  in  our  present  work  is  the 
development  of  the  best  federal  economy,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation  in  its  laws,  and  in  their  privileges  and  duties 
under  them.         ♦         *         * 

There  is  especial  need  that  the  ballot  be  understood.  When 
men  look  upon  it  as  a  leverage  power,  to  be  used  in  the  promotion 
of  selfish  ends,  they  do  not  understand  it.  And  when  men  put  it 
upon  the  market  as  a  thing  of  barter,  they  are  dangerous,  and 
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should  be  outcasts  from  citizenship.  A  man  that  is  no  more  a  man 
than  to  sell  his  vote,  is  not  enougli  of  a  man  to  make  a  citizen  out 
of;  and  if  his  imbecility  or  concentrated  deviltry  is  made  manifest, 
he  ought  to  be  disfranchised. 

It  is  every  man's  privilege  to  vote  as  he  will  for  principles, 
but  there  is  no  constitutional  privilege  of  voting  as  a  man  pleases 
for  pay.        ♦        ♦        * 

Our  work  in  history  involves  a  work  for  education.  It  is  by 
this  that  we  may  hope,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  citizenship,  and  by  it  w'ill  each  one  become  prepared  for 
doing  his  work  at  its  beat.  In  a  repu\)lic  like  ours,  too  much  in 
its  social  and  political  relations,  depends  upon  trained  minds  and 
souls  broadened  by  culture,  for  education  to  be  for  a  moment,  lost 
sight  of.  And  because  of  what  it  is  in  its  relation  to  the  present 
and  future,  it  is  encumbent  upon  us  as  stewards  of  to-day,  to  in- 
sure the  to-morrow,  by  training  our  populace  in  free,  state  schools. 
*         *         *         *         *         *.*         *         *         »         * 

There  is  no  education  so  good,  so  broad,  so  thoroughly  a  prep- 
aration for  the  highest  citizenship,  as  a  christian  education;  yet  a 
so-called  christian  education  may  be  narrow,  bigoted,  ecclesiastical, 
and  thus  become  tit  training  for  a  limited  or  absolute  monarchy, 
but  be  as  a  viper's  sting  to  true  republicanism.  Hence  the  State 
must  be  the  educator,  and  her  schools  free  to  the  masses.       *     * 

There  must  be  developed — and  it  is  ours  to  develop  it — a  truer 
idea  of  what  education  is,  and  to  what  end  it  reaches.  The  idea 
that  education  is  a  stepping-stone  to  material  prosperity,  while  true, 
is  false  as  a  principle  of  action.  And  false  because  it  defeats  the 
end  sought  after  in  education.  In  training  the  mind  under  this 
idea  there  is  the  casting  aside  of  whatever  does  not  tend  directly 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  student's  knowledge  measured  by  what 
it  is  worth  in  the  market  of  toil.  Under  this  idea  a  man  is  edu- 
cated who  can  read  the  sounds  that  the  electric  flash  gives  forth 
from  his  instrument,  though  he  may  with  difticulty  spell  out  the 
thoughts  of  an  author  from  the  printed  page.  And  the  man  who 
can  make  entries,  post  books,  an<l  render  trial  balances,  is  now  the 
graduate  of  a  university,  and  an  educated  man;  while  the  boy  with 
the  rudiments  taught  in  a  district  school,  and  a  diploma  for  two 
years  of  stumbling  progress  in  the  theory  of  medicine  takes  his 
place  beside  the  educated  men  of  the  community,  and  is  counted 
much  the  superior  of  him  who   has  given  four  years  beyond  his 
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matriculation  in  laying  a  broad  character  as  the  foundation  for 
the  study  of  his  special  science.  1  wish  to  express  just  here  my 
finn  belief  in  the  growing  necessity  for  a  broad  development  and 
culture  to  precede  the  study  of  Special  lines.  For  the  very  reason 
that  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  specialists,  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  trained  and  cultured  minds,  back  of  the  nar- 
rowed sphere  of  life  and  thought.  Education  must  be  valued  ac- 
cording to  its  eternal  relations.  Truth  cann6t  die,  elements  never 
change,  and  education  includes  both.  *         ♦         ♦         »         Qf 

our  work  in  history  I  mark  one  more  feature.  It  is  our  duty  to 
defend  and  to  make  more  sacred  the  home.  Here  the  citizen  is 
born.  Here  the  training  of  his  mind  begins,  and  about  this  cluster 
the  thousand  influences  that  are  woven  into  the  web  of  character 
to  become  its  groundwork  in  all  the  woven  variety  of  later  years. 
It  is  the  home  indeed  that  lies  fundamental  to  the  landed,  political 
and  social  relations  of  our  nation,  and  may  well  come  as  the  climax 
in  the  study  of  work  in  history.  *  *  *  *  "We  owe 
It  to  the  future  to  render  in  every  possible  way  aid  in  developing 
a  love  for  home  life.  *  »  »  *  Jn  teaching  the  art 
of  rendering  these  centers  of  influence  more  and  more  refining. 

In  giving  the  home  its  true  position  as  an  educator,  and  seeking 
to  give  to  every  family  a  true  home.  *         *         *         * 

It  devolves  upon  us,  in  view  of  what  the  home  is  to  protect 
it  for  the  future  in  our  present  legislation.  In  the  idea  of  free 
love,  and  easy  marriage  relations,  where  the  tie  is  one  of  wish, 
and  to  be  broken  at  desire,  the  home  finds  the  crushing  folds  of 
the  boa. 

If  we  are  to  give  a  fair  inheritance  to  the  future  and  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  our  work  to-day,  it  is  for  us  to  make  marriage 
more  binding  than  names  on  a  dancing  card.  The  young  woman 
who  holds  marriage  as  an  experiment  to  be  ended  as  soon  as  found 
unpleasant  or  not  as  expected,  is  as  dangerous  to  society  as  the 
man  who  sells  his  vote  and  thus  bargains  away  his  manhood.  * 
*  *  *  Easy  divorce  laws,  who  can  measure,  in  their 
weakening  effect  upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  future  and  the  total 
wreck  of  the  home.  *  *  *  *  It  is  ours  to  teach 
the  home  as  central  in  religion  and  reform. 

Religion  is  powerful  in  its  control  proportionate  to  its  growth 
ill  the   home!         *         *         *         *         Roform   has  failed   in  pro- 
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portion  as  it  has  drifted  from  the  home,  and  succeeded  in  propor- 
tion to  its  making  the  home  central  in  its  efforts.  To  illustrate  let 
me  call   your  attention  to  the  temperance  reform  in  our  land. 

Thousands  signed  the  pledge  and  thousands  broke  it  again. 
Could  there  have  been  a  larger  number  [lermanently  reclaimed? 
I  believe  so,  if  the  home  had  been  made  central.  Instead  of  form- 
ing clubs  to  take  the  evenings  of  fathers,  there  should  have  been 
an  effort  at  making  a  new  sphere  for  their  pleasure  in  the  home 
that  their  habits  had  rendered  unattractive  and  too  often  entirely 
ruined.         ♦         *         »         » 

Our  work  m  history  is  great;  but  it  presents  a  great  reward, 
and  there  should  come  to  our  hearts  no  desire  more  welcome  or 
powerful  than  the  desire  to  fill  our  places  well  in  the  march  of 
ages  that  are  telling  the  story  of  Divine  Purpose  and  writing  the 
history  of  the  Divine  Will. 


THE  PIONEER  PHYSICIAN. 


An  Address  delivered  before  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 
ciety at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  Tern, 

October  8th,  1884. 


BY    I>R.    JOHN    V.    SANDKRS,    OF    CLKVETwVXD,    (). 


Mr.  President,  McMiibers  of  the  Firelands  Association,  dear 
friends,  old  and  new: 

Yonder  visible  horizon  bounds  a  spot  of  earth  dearer  to  me  than 
all  tlie  world  besides.  It  defines  the  place  of  my  birth,  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood  and  the  theatre  of  my  early  manhood  life.  Here  my 
eyes  beheld  for  the  first  time  as  they  did  for  the  last  time  the  face 
of  my  mother  and  my  father.  Here  1  ])rattled  in  babyhood,  heard 
my  first  lullaby,  was  taujjht  my  first  prayer,  and  exulted  and  wept 
in  childhoods  joys  and  ii^riefs.  Up  and  down  these  hills  my  boy- 
hood feet  have  run  on  willing  Jind  unwillinir  errands;  over  those 
fields  and  meadows  chased  the  buttei-fly;  throuo^h  those  now  sparse 
woods,  then  standin<i:  "  massive  dark  and  tall,"  forasjed  for  nuts,  or 
chased  the  drumming  pheasant  just  eluding  my  grasp,  and  flying 
before  me  like  a  phantom;  along  the  banks  of  that  winding  little 
stream  ranged  with  pin-fish-hook,  learning  patience,  waiting  for  a 
bite  by  some  foolish  minnow,  or  doffiing  shoes  and  stockings  w'aded 
with  extatic  glee  in  its  shallows,  or  took  my  first  swimming  lessons 
in  its  deeper  pools,  or  in  times  of  floods,  stood  in  awe  upon  its 
banks  and  w'atched  its  foaming  torrents  rushing  onw^ard  I  knew 
not  whither.     Upon  the  same  site  but  within  far  humbler  walls  than 
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enclose  yonder  school  edifice,  my  early  school  days  were  spent,  and 
under  the  molding  touch  of  such  teachers  as  a  Watrous,  a  Hollo- 
way,  a  Barber,  influences  were  received  that  shaped  the  aspirations 
and  attainments  of  all  my  later  years.  In  yonder  church  I  received 
my  christening,  thore  first  searched  the  scriptures  under  Sabbath 
school  instruction,  there  first  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  and  for 
years  after,  assisted  in  public  praise  singing  in  its  choir.  Yonder 
cemetery  holds  the  sacred  dust  of  my  mother,  my  father,  and  my 
infant  sister  whom  1  never  saw,  my  grand-parents  and  many  near 
of  kin,  and  many  near  of  heart.  Oh,  "the  breathless  silence"  of 
those  hallowed  graves. 

In  the  little  oflice  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  took. my  first  lessons 
in  medicine,  wielding  the  pestle  and  making  the  old  iron  mortar 
ring  responsive  to  fancy's  dream.  •  After  attaining  my  doctorate 
degree,  over  yonder  western  hills,  Troy-ward  I  rode  on  horseback 
to  make  my  first  professional  visit.  How  vividly  I  remember  it! 
The  brand  new  saddle  bags,  filled  like  an  arsenal  with  the  armament 
of  those  days  of  heroic  physic^  I  was  too  diffident  to  carry,  and 
persuaded  my  father  who  followed  me  to  bear ^th em  in  his  buggy 
out  of  the  village,  and  I  would  not  take  them  to  my  saddle  till 
well  out  of  sight  of  the  curious  crowd  who  were  eager  to  see  the 
young  doctor's  first  professional  venture. 

There  is  one  memory  more  I  cannot  withhold 

"  Oh,  it  vfns  here  that  love  his  grifts  bestowed, 

Od  youth's  wild  ac^o! 
(jlladly  once  more  I  i«eck  my  youth's  abtnle 

In  pilflrriinnire. 
Dreams  of  my  youthful  days!  I'd  freely  give, 

JOre  my  life's  close. 
All  the  dull  days  I'm  destiucd  yet  to  lire, 

For  one  of  those." 

But  it  is  not  of  my  own  personal  experience  and  reminiscences 
that  I  am  here  to  speak,  it  is  rather  those  of  The  Pioneer  Physician. 

Language  conveys  one  meaning  to-day  and  another  to-morrow. 

Standards  change  and  we  change  with  them.  Poineer  life 
when  these  Firelands  were  first  opened  involved  vastly  different 
conditions  from  those  of  the  pioneer  life  of  to-day. 

Now  the  railroad  goes  before  the  pioneer  or  immediately  fol- 
lows in  his  wake;  the  great  forests  that  with  their  giant  trunks  and 
thousand  arms  shook  defiance  at  his  coming,  now  command  a  pre- 
mium, and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  whose  painted  barrels  are 
seen  rolling  in  every  mart  of  the  civilized  world,  or  some  lumber 
syndicate  thrust  in  its  steam  saws  and  switches  and  the  forests  are 
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cleared  as  by  magic;  enginery  with  its  measureless  might  and 
endless  versatility  supplants  his  heavy  toil;  his  home  is  built  of 
sawed  and  polished  lumber,  roofed  with  pine  or  slate  and  furnished 
with  casemented  and  glazed  windows,  paneled  doorti,  plastered  and 
decorated  walls,  carpeted  floors,  mattressed  beds  and  eas\'  chairs. 

Not  many  miles  away  in  the  nearest  larger  settlement,  gracious 
Uncle  Sam,  by  rail  or  star  route,  opens  daily  his  inviolate  bag  filled 
with  semi-weekly  or  daily  news  from  around  the  whole  earth;  t-ele- 
graph  wires  stretch  not  far  a  way,  or  hum  across  his  farm,  putting 
him,  with  slight  expense  of  time  or  money,  in  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  the  great  world  he  seemed  to  leave  behind  him; 
astral  lamps  light,  and  stoves  or  furnaces  make  warm  his  cheery 
home;  and  missionary  enterprise  through  the  unwearying  colpor- 
ter  coverjf  his  table  with  religious  literature,  founds  a  church  and 
opens  a  school  readily  accessible  to  his  hous€»hold.  How  changed 
from  the  pioneer  life  at  the  opening  of  these  Firelands!  Then  the 
pioneer  choosing  out  some  least  heavily  wooded  spot  on  the  land 
of  his  selection,  his  family  in  the  meantime  keeping  house  in  his 
canvas  covered  wagon,  reared,  oftener  than  otherwise,  with  unaided 
hands  his  cabin  home.  Its  walls  constructed  with  hewed  losrs  and 
chinked  with  mud,  its  floors  the  bare  eartli,  or  split  logs,  its  roof 
slabs  of  bark  or  split  oaken  shingles,  its  chimney  built  with  sticks 
and  limeless  mortar,  its  bedsteads  were  bunks,  its  chairs  stools,  its 
fire  place  jambless  and  hung  with  a  crane,  its  stairway  a  slatted 
ladder,  its  windows  without  «:lass,  its  doors  without  flute  or  panels, 
its  only  light  at  night  the  tallow  dip  or  candle  or  the  flickering  fire 
light.  Over  his  well,  dug  and  stoned  up  by  his  own  hands,  on  a 
high  crutch  he  poist^l  a  sapling  as  a  well  sweep  and  lever  on  which 
to  hang  his  rude  oaken  bucket,  and  with  which  to  dip  out  of  the 
running  rivers  beneath,  draughts  refreshing  to  his  housc^hold  and 
his  cattle.  As  soon  as  his  family  were  sheltered  within  this  rude 
domicile,  his  ringing  axe  was  heard  felling  the  mighty  forest 
around  him;  and  he  had  nothing  else  with  which  to  cut  its  fallen 
trunks  asunder;  nothin«:  but  his  oxen,  chain  and  hand-spike  to  log- 
roll and  pile  them;  nothing  but  fire,  slow  smouldering  fire,  with 
which  to  remove  them,  slow  smouldering  fire  that  would  fill  the 
atmosphere  for  miles  around  with  the  odors  of  distilling  wood  and 
with  a  smoky  haze  like  that  of  Indian  summer.  When  at  last  a 
few  acres  thus  had  been  laboriously  cleared  up,  his  hand  had  to 
hold  the  plow  slowly  tearing  its  way  among  strong  roots  and 
around  green  stumps,  to  make  the  new  ground  fallow  for  his  sow- 
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• 
ing  or  his  planting.     In  the  meantime  his  cabin  home  was  a  hive 

of  industry,  busy  hands  prej>aring  the  needed  meal,  the  restful  bed, 
the  cheery  fire,  and,  with  these  duties  done,  making  the  cabin 
hum  with  the  whirl  of  the  spinning  wheel  and  reel.  While  his 
crops  were  growing  he  hunted  for  game  with  which  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  his  family,  or  stood  guard  against  rajjine  and  murder  by 
a  treacherous  Indian  foe,  or  joined  his  fellow  pioneers,  located 
miles  away,  in  cutting  paths  and  roadways  from  one  clearing  to 
another,  constructing  rude  bridges  over  the  smaller  streams  or 
tracing  out  the  fordable  places  in  the  larger.  When  increased  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  constitute  a  settlement,  these  pioneers  joined 
hands  and  reared  a  common  log  cabin,  wbich  they  made  f^erve  as  a 
school  house  for  their  children  and  as  a  church  for  their  families. 
To  reach  the  nearest  point  where  mails  were  delivered,  they  had 
to  travel  great  distances,  and  then  receive  tidings  from  the  busy 
world  they  had  left  behind,  only  once  in  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  days. 
O  the  bravery  and  patience  of  those  hardy  pioneer  men  and  fathers, 
in  so  grappling  by  their  unaided  arms  and  hands  with  the  mighty 
forces  of  unsubdued  nature,  and  struggling,  in  the  face  of  dire 
hardships,  danger  and  despair,  to  found  and  maintain  Christian 
homes  for  their  families,  and  a  Christian  civilization  for  the  genera- 
tions that  should  follow  them!  Oh,  the  heroism  and  forbearance 
of  those  noble  pioneer  wives  and  mothers  in  so  patiently  bearing 
up  against  privation  and  loneliness,  desolation  and  the  surrendered 
opportunities  of  their  former  and  far  away  homes  of  comfort  and 
ease;  carrying  and  giving  birth  to  children  in  penury  and  pangs, 
unrelieved  by  the  ministry  of  neighborly  hands,  or  professional 
skill,  or  the  sympathies  of  kindred  hearts;  nursing  and  training 
them  up  through  babyhood  and  childhood  in  the  midst  of  sacrifice, 
suffering  and  i)eril;  often  witnessing,  in  grief  and  pity,  one  and 
another  of  their  precious  household  stricken  with  accident,  or 
languishing  in  fever,  with  few  or  no  relieving  comforts;  and  often 
mourning  in  sorrow  over  those  they  could  not  save  and  whom  they 
must  lay  away  in  lonely  graves!  Nothing  could  have  upheld  them 
but  a  Divine  inspiration;  nothing  but  the  Grace  of  God,  the  same 
Divine  grace  that  upheld  our  Pilgrim  l^'athers  in  their  grand  and 
historic  struggle  for  freedom  to  worship  God.  Though  thus  shut 
out  from  the  great  worhl,  with  onh  infrequent  communication 
with  each  other  on  account  of  the  <listances  and  the  impassable 
roads  that  separated  them,  with  few  comforts,  few  books,  and 
oftener  than  otherwise  with   none  but  the  Bible,  the  cabin  homes 
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of  those  days  were  the  nurseries  of  splendid  physical  manhood 
and  womanhood,  the  sturdy  virtues  of  economy  and  industry,  tem- 
perance and  virtue.  Christian  faitli  stnd  patience,  love  of  home  and 
family,  love  of  state  and  country,  whose  glorious  fruitage  has  been 
reserved  for  our  eyes  to  beliold  and  our  hearts  to  enjoy — these  Fire- 
lands,  then  a  vast  and  desolate  wilderness,  now  a  veritable  garden 
of  the  Lord,  and  **  blossoming  as  the  rose." 

Hardy  and  prudent  as  those  pioneers  were,  accidents  would 
befall  them;  sunlight  and  air  let  in  upon  the  newly  opened  earth 
vivified  germs,  hitherto  latent,  and  filled  the  air  with  malarial  and 
other  poisons,  and  sickness  came  down  upon  them  ''  like  a  wolf 
upon  the  fold."  A  physjcian  therefore  was  to  them  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  exegencies,  however,  deniJinded  that  this  physician 
should  possess  special  qualifications.  He  must  needs  have  great 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  large  and  generous  sympathies, 
abounding  grace  of  patience  and  forbearance,  and  an  universal 
raedfcal  knowledge  and  art.  lie  must  travel  long  distances,  not  in 
a  buggy  or  (Carriage,  or  on  horseback  even,  but  often  afoot,  along 
unfrequented  patlis,  unbroken  roads,  over  bridgeless  streams, 
through  tangle-wood  thickets,  around,  bogs  and  swamps,  not  by  day 
alone  but  by  night,  not  in  fair  weather  alone  but  in  foul,  to  find 
the  cabin  or  house  of  suffering,  and  in  presence  of  the  wounded 
or  sick  must  be  prepared  for  the  emergency — to  set  a  broken  bone, 
reduce  a  dislocated  joint,  amputate  a  shattered  limb,  trephine  a 
broken  skull,  treat  a  fever  or  an  inflammation,  or  wait  upon  woman 
in  the  distresses  of  child  bearing.  He  would  be  gone  often  a 
whole  day  or  more  to  make  one  visit  and  return.  He  not  only  had 
to  bestoV  skill  and  medicine,  but  counsel  and  sympathy,  solace, 
and  not  only  these,  but  to  do  nursing  duties  in  the  thousand  and 
one  undefinable  things  so  needful  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  and 
even  more,  to  act  as  priest  and  confessor.  When  summoned  on 
account  of  severe  sleekness  or  accident  across  these  vast  distances, 
how  anxiously  was  watched  his  coming;  how  welcome  his  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  or  the  tread  of  his  horse's  hoofs  as  he  drew 
near;  how  reverent  the  gladness  of  his  long  looked  for '|)resence; 
how  like  a  benediction  his  smile  of  assured  safetv  and  like  an 
oracle  his  promise  of  relief.  The  tea  kettle  was  kept  singing  on 
the  crane  against  his  coming;  the  humble  board  was  spread  with 
the  best  the  meagre  larder  could  afford;  and  "not  a  prince  in  all 
the  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep  "  was  ever  given  a  more  hearty 
or  loving  hospitality. 
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By  virtue  of  his  superior  education  he  became,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  a  kind  of  oracle  of  information,  a  teacher  of  the  people, 
both  old  and  young;  and,  as  the  settlements  extended  and  popula- 
tion increased  he  became  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  promoting 
education,  worthy  citizenship  and  the  general  weal.  Performing 
these  long  and  difficult  journeys  to  and  fri)m  the  sick,  often  when 
already  wearied  to  near  exhaustion  and  overborne  by  exposure, 
anxiety  and  want  of  sleep,  what  wonder  he  could  so  long  endure, 
80  long  undergo  this  tax  of  body,  this  ten«ii»n  of  mind,  this  un- 
ceasing appeal  to  his  heart!  What  wonder  he  was  not  more  often 
stricken  with  sickness,  or  sooner  broken  down,  or  sooner  laid  in 
final  rest.  His  remuneration  was  at  best  meagre  indeed,  and 
rarely  in  money  from  even  the  better-to-dd,  but  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  few  arable  acres  owned  bv  the  creditor. 

The  pioneer  physician  then  had,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be 
poor;  for  had  he  discriminated  against  the  needy,  had  he  refused 
his  attention  and  skill,  or  time  and  strength,  or  help  and  sympathy 
to  the  poor  in  their  extremity  of  sickness,  that  he  might  live  in 
ease  or  become  rich,  he  had  been  unworthy  of  his  high  mission 
and  had  well  deserved  the  execration  of  earth  and  heaven.  Be- 
cause thus  limited  in  his  resources,  he  could  do  little  more  for  his 
family  than  shelter  them  with  a  home,  clothe,  feed  and  educate 
them;  he  could  neitiier  endow  them  with  lands  or  estates  while  he 
lived,  nor  entail  upon  them  rich  heritages  when  he  died. 

In  this  brief^sketch  of  the  life  of  the  pioneer  physician,  I  have 
drawn  no  fancy  picture;  it  has  all  been  gathered  out  of  the  ex- 
periences of  him  whose  name  I  bear,  who  was  one  of  these  pioneers, 
and  a  brief  outline  of  whose  life  I  will,  by  your  gracious  patience, 
now  lav  before  you. 

Dr.  Moses  Chapin  Sanders  was  born  in  Milford,  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1780.  Having  received  what 
was  considered  at  that  time  a  good  English  education,  together 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  he  for  a  time  taught  in  an  academy,  and  while  yet  a 
youth  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Saratoga  County,  New 
York,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He  attended  medical  lectures 
'  *  in  the  University  of  New  York  City  and  obtained  therefrom  his 
doctorate  degree,  at  the  time  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  was  in  his  prime, 
as  teacher  and  surgeon.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Galway,  and  from  thence,  accompanied  by  his  father,  mother 
and  younger  brother,  he  removed  in  the  spring  of  1818,  to  Peru, 
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Huron  County,  Ohio,  where,  with  the  exeeption  of  three  years 
spent  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  he  ))assed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
whole  period  of  nearly  forty  years  was  assiduously  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  profession,-  which  were  relinquished  only  when  in- 
firraities  prevented  continued  application.  Dr.  Sanders  was  married 
twice,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Harriet  Maria  Thompson,  who  was 
a  resident  of  Gal  way,  and  wholu  he  brought  with  him,  bearing  in 
her  arms  an  infant  daughter,  one  year  of  age,  their  first  born,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Olive  Isabella  Smith,  of  Napa  City,  Cal.  This  wife 
was  his  companion,  su})port  and  solace  through  all  his  early  strug- 
gles and  privations.  She  was  tall  and  beautiful  in  person,  lovely 
in  spirit,  and  too  delicately  organized  long  to  endure  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  })ioneer  life.  She  died  of  acute  sickness  October 
20Ch,  1S29,  having  lived  eleven  years  in  her  pioneer  home.  By  her 
Dr.  Sanders  had  three  other  children:  Rhoda  B.  Sanders,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Rev.  Wm.  I).  Sanders,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  Sanders,  now  of  CUeveland,  Ohio.  These  were  the  special 
years  of  struggle,  sacrifice  and  suffering,  in  which  Dr.  Sanders  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his  precious  fame.  These  were 
the  years  when  all  this  now  fair  heritage  of  villages  and  farms, 
cultivated  fields  and  orchards,  railroads,  bridged  rivers  and  tele- 
grapli  lines,  populous,  prosjierous  and  happy,  was  a  vast  wilderness, 
only  dotted,  here  and  there,  miles  on  miles  apart,  with  log  cabins, 
the  humble  homes  of  hardy  pioneers.  It  was  to  the  sick  in  these 
widely  scattered  cabins  he  made  these  long  and  arduous  journeys, 
by  day  and  night,  in  storm  and  shine,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
often  on  foot,  marking  his  way  on  trees  to  indicate  the  path  of  re- 
turn. It  was  in  these  humble  homes  he  healed  the  sick,  relieved 
the  suffering,  comforted  the  mourning,  instructed  the  ignorant,  and 
cheered  the  lonely  and  despairing.  It  was  here  he  developed  his 
great  characteristics  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine: 

(I.     Exhaustive  investigation  of  disease. 

His  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  New  York  school  of 
medicine  eminently  qualified  him  for  this.  Upon  this  thorough 
preparatic»n  was  kindled  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  search  and 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  inqiort  of  things.  The  more  obscui*e 
and  profound  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  the  more  intense  became 
his  investigation.  He  seemed  to  take  delight  in  the  examination 
of  obscure  and  difficult  cases  of  disease.     He  became  famed  in  this. 

b.     Accuracy  of  diagnosis,  the  distinguishing  of  disease. 

This  was  a  conspicuous  power  with  him,  and  the  logical  result 
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of  hfs  natural  fondness  for  close  and  careful  research.  His  errors 
in  judgment  as  to  the  exact  character  of  any  given  malady  were 
strikingly  infrecjuent. 

c.     Boldness  and  fertility  in  curative  and  relieving  means. 

He  seemed  almost  exhaustless  in  resources,  and  when  one 
measure  faile<l  him  he  was  swift  and  ready  with  another. 

<L     Hopefulness  in  presence  of  the  sick. 

Though  recognizing  danger  when  it  was  far  off,  he  always  in- 
spired assurance  and  hope,,  even  in  the  midst  of  des|>air. 

e.     Sympathy  and  tenderness. 

His  heart  was  as  tender  and  fond  as  his  mind  was  vigorous 
and  intense.  This  was  as  conspicuous  in  his  home  life  and  in  his 
friendships  as  in  his  professional  ministry. 

/'.     Generosity  of  spirit. 

He  never  discriminated  against  the  [)oor,  whom  he  served  with 
as  much  of  his  time  and  attention,  strength  and  skill,  sympathy 
and  help,  as  with  which  he  served  the   rich  and  well-to-do  in  life. 

These  qualities,  conspicuously  jirominent  in  him,  made  him 
everywhere  respected,  loved  and  honored.  When  the  country  be- 
came more  settled  and  populous,  and  villages  s))rangu}>  in  adjoining 
and  distant  townships  and  counties,  these  qualities  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  his  skill  was  sought  after  near  and  far.  Fortunately  for 
him,  but  more  so  for  the  })eopIe,  the  adjoining  counties  and  some 
of  the  aiijoining  towns  came  at  length  to  be  favored  by  other  and 
later  pioneer  physicians:  such  men  as  Dr.  Dresbach,  of  Tiilin; 
Van  Scooter,  of  Mansfield;  Dr.  Tilden,  of  Sandusky;  Drs.  Baker 
and  Kittridge,  of  Norwalk;  Drs.  Fay,  Harris  and  Gallop,  of  Milan; 
Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Huron;  Dr.  Canq)bell,  of  Fairfield;  Dr.  Morton, 
of  Plymouth.  A  splendid  galaxy  of  men  they  were;  with  each  of 
whom  Dr.  Sanders  was  in  frequent*  consultation  in  exigent  cases  of 
accident  or  disease.  He  was  ada(]uate  to  every  emergency;  he  per- 
formed every  operation  then  known  to  surgery;  and  was  especially 
distinguished  in  obstetricy.  How  many  of  this  generation  owe  to 
him  their  rescue  from  the  perils  of  birth,  as  subsequently,  their 
safety  in  the  danger  of  accident  and  disease?  His  reputation  in 
later  years  attracted  the  attention  of  the  trustees  of  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College,  the  medical  department  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  he  was  elected  Medical  Censor  in  that  institution, 
which  office  he  held  till  his  retirement.  After  Drs.  Baker  and 
Kittridge  withdrew  from  active  practice,  he  was  urgently  invited 
by  the  citizens  of  Norwalk  to  transfer  his  residence  there.     With 
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great  reluctance  he  did  this,  and  remained  there  three  years;  but 
though  his  practice  was  made  easier,  he  wa.s  dissatisfied  and  longed 
for  his  old  home,  to  which,  soon  as  his  son,  your  humble  speaker, 
had  finished  his  educational  course  and  was  prepared  to  take  his 
place,  he  returned,  and  where  he  continued  to  live  until  his  death. 

For  his  second  wife  Dr.  Sanders  married  Mrs.  Pearly  C.  Doug- 
las, of  Elyria,  Ohio,  May  25th,  1881.  Mrs.  Pearly  C.  Sanders  sur- 
vived the  doctor  a  few  months  over  ten  years.  She  was  a  widow 
with  two  young  daughters.  The  eldest,  Pemelia  C,  is  now  Mrs. 
Alvin  Brightman,  a  well  known  resident  in  Peru,  and  the  mother 
of  three,  now  adult  and  married  children,  also  well  known  and 
greatly  respected  iu  this  community;  the  younger,  Sarah  Jane, 
married  Mr.  R.  L.  Chase,  of  Kenton,  Ohio,  where  she  died,  leaving 
two  daughters,  both  now  living  and  much  esteemed.  This  wife, 
with  her  daughters,  lifted  from  Dr.  Sanders'  home  its  cloud  of 
loneliness  and  desolation  and  let  in  again  the  light  and  cheer  of 
womanly  presence  Jind  chiUlhood's  grace  and  gladness.  By  her, 
only  one  child  was  born  into  the  family,  a  daughter,  EiizaV>eth  C, 
who  proved  to  be  a  divine  benediction"  in  the  household,  and  the 
chief  minister  of  helpfulness  and  comfort  in  the  declining  years 
of  both  mother  and  father,  and  who  subseciuent  to  her  parents 
death,  became  the  second  wife  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Chase  before  mentioned. 

In  his  domestic  relations.  Dr.  Sanders  was  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample of  affection  and  tenderness.  lie  honored  both  his  wives 
with  devoted  love  and  attention,  wliii^h  they  requited  with  all 
womanly  helpfulness,  inspiration  and  solace.  His  home  was  always 
his  chief  center  of  attraction,  his  anchorage  in  the  storm  of  care, 
trouble  and  scmtow.  He  was  a  viirilant  defender  of  its  sanctities, 
and  ceaseless  in  promoting  its  privileges  and  comforts.  He  .was  a 
bountiful  provider;  and  gave  to  his  own  the  best  of  his  heart  and 
life. 

He  was  an  ardent  promotor  of  education,  common,  scientific  and 
classical,  and  gave  each  of  his  sons  a  classical  and  professional 
culture.  He  loved  books,  poetry  and  music.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  lender  in  the  choir  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  in  which 
he  was  for  the  later  period  of  his  life  an  active  and  honored  mem- 
ber. Who  that  ever  heard  them  can  ever  forget  the  grand  old 
anthems  he  trained  that  choir  to  sing! 

His  love  of  music  made  his  own  home  musical  with  songs, 
orchestral  harmonies,  hymns  and  anthems.  He  has  often  been  heard 
singing  at  night  when  riding  in  his  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  in 
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pitch  darkness,  on  his  professional  visits.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  a  memorable  orchestral  (jiiartette,  in  which  he  played 
the  violoncello.  How  the  memories  of  those  musical  days  rise  like 
a  tender  haze  and  magnify  as  I  ponder  over  them! 

He  was  fond  of  nature;  lie  loved  the  earth,  and  almost  wor- 
shipped the  beautiful.  The.  woods  were  his  delight;  he  never 
traversed  them  in  spring  and  summer  months  without  coming  home 
with  his  horse  or  buggy  laden  with  their  blossoms  or  their  leaves. 

His  little  farm  and  garden  which  he  cultivated,  more  for 
recreation  and  pleasure  than  for  j)rotit,  were  always  made  to  grow 
the  earliest  vegetables  and  show  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers. 
His  hollyhock  bed  was  a  thing  of  rarity  and  beauty  that  will  never 
fade  out  of  my  memory.  As  he  was  fond  of  flowers,  sn  was  he 
fond  of  children,  and  gever  seemed  happier  than  when  they  were 
gathered  in  merry  and  sportive  groups  around  him.  Vivacious, 
versatile  and  cheery,  he  was  as  delightful  in  companionship  as  he 
wa.s  warm  and  true  in  his  friendships.  He  had  unbounded  faith 
in  his  fellow  man  that- made  him  at  different  times  bear  heavy 
financial  losses.  He  not  only  trusted  largely  in  his  professional 
services^  as  he  must  needs  have  done,  but  his  hard  earned  mon^y, 
without  asking  or  receiving  any  form  of  security.  This  was  un- 
bnsiness  like,  and  generosity  to  a  fault.  As  he  was  honorable  and 
honest  himself,  he  believed  in  and  relied  on  the  honor  and  honesty 
of  others.  This  often  proved  a  treacherous  trust.  He  was  public 
spirited  in  a  broad  sense;  ever  ready  with  his  time,  council  and 
means  to  i)roraote  the  jniblic  good.  He  was  quick  in  perception, 
vigorous  in  thought  and  forcible  in  action.  He  had  a  retentive 
memory;  seemed  never  to  forget  anything  he  had  ever  learned; 
was  studious  and  industrious.  When  not  ill  in  bed  or  profession- 
ally employed  he  was  always  busy,  reading,  writing,  working  in  his 
garden  or  orchard,  improving  or  ornamenting  his  premises  or  his 
home. 

He  was  pronounced  in  his  political  opinions.  "Stumped"  it 
through  one  campaign;  was  a  staunch  Whig;  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  Henry  Clay;  grieved  and  did  penance  at  his  defeat. 

Though  not  a  politician,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
served  in  it  as  Representative,  but  for  only  one  term.  He  was  too 
wedded  to  his  profession  long  to  leave  it,  and  never  afterward  ac- 
cepted any  political  [jre ferment. 

Apart  from  many  violent  but  brief  sicknesses,  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  three  serious  accidents;  one  from  his  horse  falling  with 
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him,  wounding  and  endangering  an  ankle  joint  and  fool;  one  from 
the  bite  of  a  kitten,  whieli  he  was  trying  to  eateh  as  a  gift  to  his 
old  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  C'Onger,  the  virus  of  whieh  bite  i)Ut  his  right 
arm,  as  well  as  his  life,  in  great  jeopardy,  and  the  other  from  a 
railroad  accident,  by  whieh  he  suffered  a  disloeatetl  shoulder,  and 
a  nerve  shock,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which  his 
family  believed  shortened  his  life  a  full  decade.  As  the  aggregate 
result  of  all  these,  with  the  wear  of  the  hard.shi})s  and  struggles 
and  <arduous  labors  of  his  previous  life,  he  was  compelled,  though 
not  in  extreme  age,  to  withdraw  from  active  service  in  bis  profes- 
sion. Thrs  retirement  was  here  in  Peru,  where,  in  his  last  home 
on  the  hill,  by  his  characteristic  open  manner,  ardent  tempeniment, 
warm  social  feelings,  intelligence  and  vigorous  common  sense,  he 
altracte<l  his  large  circle  of  admiring  and  loving  friends,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  whoso,  society,  with  that  of  his 
beloved  wife  ami  daughter,  was  to  him  an  unceasing  satisfsiction 
and  solace.  With  his  increasing  intirmity  he  enjoyed  more  and 
more  these  friendly  and  loving  fellowshij)s.  He  at  length  con- 
tracted a  cold,  from  which  he  sickened,  and  in  Utile  over  six  weeks' 
time  passed  out  of  life.     His  death  occurred  May  ISth,  1S5G. 

So  piussed  away  a  loving  husband  aiul  father,  a  friend  to  the 
poor  and  neetly,  a  law  loving  and  self  sacrificing  citizen,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  a  pioneer  physician,  eminent  and  *<killful.  He  was  be- 
loved and  honored  while  he  lived,  and  his  memory,  in  lustre  and 
sweetness,  still  lingers  in  and  around  these  old  homes,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  ever  knew  him,  like  a  benediction  from  the  skies. 

How  much  better  such  a  life  than  one  of  inglorious  indolence 
or  ease,  or  ouq  of  selfishly  gotten  optdence  and  luxury  I  How  much 
better  such  a  legacy  than  rich  estates,  or  towering  shafts  of  granite, 
or  the  most  costly  tablets  of  marble  or  bronze! 


THE  OLD  CHIMNEY  CORNER. 


Written  for  the  FirolandH  Historical  Society  and  Kead  at 
tilt)  2i)tli  Annual  Meetini?,  held  in  Norwalli^  0., 

Juno  17th\  1885. 


BY    1.    M.    GILLETT,    OF    NORWALK. 


The  Old  Chimney  Corner!  It  is  endeared  to  the  heart  from 
the  earlicHt  recollections.  What  dreams  have  been  imagined  there! 
What  stories  told!  What  bright  hours  passed!  .  It  was  a  place  to 
think  in,  a  place  to  weep  in,  to  laugh  in,  and  much  the  cosiest  place 
in  the  house  to  rest  in. 

It  was  there  where  dear  old  grandmother  used  to  sit  at  her 
knitting,  warming  her  poor  old  rheumatic  back  against  the  warm 
wall;  where  grandfather  used  to  fall  asleep  over  some  old  book; 
where  mother  used  to  place  her  spinning  wheel,  and  father  used  to 
sit  there  too  and  read  the  weekly  newspaper,  in  the  great  arm  chair. 

It  is  there  where  we  used  to  read  fairy  tales,  in  our  childhood, 
all  so  snug  and  warm,  while  the  wind  of  a  winter's  night  whistled 
without.  Our  favorite  plum  cake  was  never  so  sweet  as  when 
eaten  there,  and  the  stories  we  now  read  by  the  bright  coal  fire  are 
never  half  so  fascinating  as  those  read  in  the  chimney  corner. 

If  we  were  sad,  we  went  there  to  cry.  If  we  were  merry,  we 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  nestled  there  to  have  a  right  merry 
time.     Even  puss  and  the  house  dog  loved  the  chimney  corner. 

Look  back  at  the  old  house  where  every  room,  every  nook  is 
so  full  of  pleasant  recollections — the  family  sitting  room  where 
were  so  many  happy  meetings;  our  own  chamber,  with  its  little 
window  "where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at  morn."  But  after  all, 
the  brightest  memories  cluster  about  the  chimney  corner. 

We  long  to  be  folded  in  its  faithful  old  bosom  again,  as  we 
were  in  childhood,  and  have  a  good  cry  over  all  those  past  happy 
times.  It  is  desolate  now.  The  bright  faeces  that  clustered  there 
of  yore  will  never  come  back  again.  The  loved  walls  (if  now  left 
standing  by  the  hand  of  Time)  are  black  and  dingy,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  kitchen  fire  never  makes  them  warm  any  more. 

But  still  memory  sets  up  some  of  the  holiest  and  most  beauti- 
ful statues  of  her  carving  in  the  old  chimney  corner. 


address;  of  welcome 


Delivered  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Firelaiids  His- 
torical Society,  held  in  North  Fairiield,  Ohio,  Oct.  7,  '85. 

BY  THE    REV.  R.  J.  SMITH,  OF  FAIRKIELD,  OHIO. 

Fathers,  mothers,  friends  and  patrons  of  tlio  Firelands  His- 
torical Society,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  North  Fairfield,  1  ex- 
tend to  you  a  very  cordial  welcome. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  homes  and  to  our  firesides  (for  a  tire 
to-day  is  comfortable).  If  there  is  anylliinsr  we  possess  the  use 
of  which  will  help  lighten  your  cares,  aiul  give  you  comfort  and 
pleasure  while  you  remain  with  us,  speak  the  word  and  it  shall  be 
yours. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  rich  program  that  awaits  you.  The 
speakers  who  follow  me  need  no  words  of  j)raise  and  commenda- 
tion from  me.  Tlieir  names  are  a  guarantee  of  success.  Modesty 
forbears  that  I  should  speak  praise  worthy  of  the  singing,  for  it  is 
home  talent;  but  such  as  we  have  we  gladly  give  to  theO. 

We  feel  amply  provided  to  entertain  you  in  all  things.  If,  in 
matters  of  politics  you  take  delight  and  are  fond  of  discussing 
the  issues  of  the  day  and  the  uncertain  probabilities  of  to-morrow, 
we  can  entertain  you  in  this  direction,  for  we  have  in  stores  and 
upon  street  corners,  representatives  of  all  parties,  from  the  coldest 
of  water  to  the  hottest  that's  made,  eager  to  advise  and  instruct, 
but  not  quite  ready  themselves  to  be  advised  and  instructed. 

If  in  matters  of  religion  you  are  concerned,  and  you  find  en- 
joyment in  talking  of  the  "  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity"  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  "The  Great  Salvation,"  we  can  certainly  entertain  you  in 
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this  respect,  for  we  have  unbelief  and  all  kinds   of  belief  here — 
indeed,  a  little  of  everything  under  the  sun. 

If  your  chief  delight  to-day  is  in  historical  fact,  as  your  pres- 
ence here  on  this  occasion  would  indicate,  I  have  only  to  say,  we 
have  men  in  our  midst  whose  memories  recall  distinctly  events  of 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Like  forest  oaks  that  have  outlived  the 
storms  of  a  century,  "ripe  and  full  of  years,"  they  stand  among 
us  to-day  monuments  of  (iod's  mercy  and  loving  kindness,  with 
minds  like  "store  houses  filled  for  all,"  with  rich  reminiscences  of 
bygone  years. 

\Yife  and  I  have  been  here  two  years.  Those  whom  we  have 
met  have  given  us  royal  entertainments  many  times.  On  this,  the 
eve  of  our  departure  from  among  this  people,  our  testimony  is 
similar  to  that  of  Peter,  James  and  John,  when  privileged  to  be- 
hold the  transfiguration  of  Christ  upon  Tabor,  "  Lord,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here."  I  am  certain  your  testimony  will  be  this  e'er 
•you  leave  us  this  day.  If  fault  I  had  to  find  with  the  people  of 
North  Fairfield,  it  would  l)e  on  thisline,  that  the  inner  man  receives 
more  than  his  share.  Therefore  be  not  concerned  about  what  "ye 
shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink  "  while  here,  "for  in  due  season 
ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not." 

I  must  confess  there  have  been  times  since  I  have  been  here, 
at  gatherings  like  this,  like  the  hungry  disciples  who  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  Jesus  into  the  wilderness  and  M-ere  without  food 
for  three  days,  I  have  felt  the  need  of  a  consolation  within,  and 
have  said  to  myself  "  whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  as  to 
till  so  great  a  multitude?"  I  have  seen  the  "seven  loaves  and  few 
little  fishes,"  so  to  speak,  in  a  basket  on  the  arm  or  under  the 
buggy -seat,  and  have  really  been  concerned  about  ends  and  results, 
but  I  have  seen  the  multitude  of  men,  women  and  children  eat  un- 
til they  were  filled,  and  have  seen  room  for  more,  and  there  were 
more  that  twelve  baskets  full.  left.  You  ask  me  how  it  was  done? 
I  cannot  tell  you,  but  if  you  call  it  a  miracle,  this  people  will  per- 
form it  again  to-day. 

Were  I  on  the  ])n>gram  to-day  for  a  sermon,  I  know  of  no 
more  appropriate  text  I  might  select  for  the  occasion  than  "  Come, 
for  all  things  are  ready  ";  or,  "  Whosoever  will  may  come." 

We. welcome  you  all  to  the  Grange  Hall  for  dinner,  but  we  es- 
pecially welcome  the  strangers  first. 


SOME  COMPENSATIONS  OF  THE  PIONEER  UFE 

And  the  Perpetual  Necessity  of  the  Pioneer  Spirit. 


An  Address  delivered  before  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 

ciet}'  at  its  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  North 

Fairiield,  October  7th,  1885. 


BY   THE    REV.    J.    M.    SEYMOUR,    OF   NORWALK. 


Mr,  President^  lAidies  and  Genllemeii: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you  to  enjoy  the  exercises 
of  the  morning  and  participate  in  the  social  festivities  of  the  re- 
cess. I  want  to  assure  you  that  that  which  prevented  me  was  some- 
thing always  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  a  wedding. 
Unless  the  traditions  are  all  wrong,  weddings  held  fully  as  large  a 
place  in  the  joys  and  festivities  of  the  early  days  as  of  our  own. 
To  use  a  phrase  current  in  our  day,  **  The  woods  were  full  of  'em." 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  weddings  of  our  forefathers 
we  should  have  been  a  forlorn  set  here  to-day.  You  will  certainly 
excuse  me  then  for  my  absence,  since  in  performing  a  marriage  ser- 
vice I  was  doing  genuine  pioneer  work. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Though  I  am  not  a  pioneer  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  I 
am  the  son  of  a  pioneer,  and  of  a  Westeni  Reserve  pioneer. 

The  memory  of  my  childhood  days  seems  to  take  me  back 
sometimes  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  poineer  life.  And  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  experience  of  the  earl}  settlers  in  Northern  Ohio 
which  have  come  down  to  me  are  so  familiar  that  I  seem  almost  to 
have  had  a  part  in  them. 

To  such  a  degree  is  this  true  that  1  am  cjuite  in  sympathy  with 
the  memorial  spirit  which  has  brought  into  being  such  meetings 
as  this. 
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Tliero  comes  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  he  turns  with 
special  interest  to  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  his  childhood. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  every  nation  when  it 
turns  hack  with  eagerness  to  the  events  of  its  birth  and  the  experi- 
ences of  its  early  life.  It  seeks  to  recall  them,  group  them  in  order 
and  record  them  that  they  may  never  be  forgotten. 

This  country  is  now  passing  through  an  experience  which  il- 
lustrates this  tendency  to  go  back,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  to 
scenes,  from  which,  in  their  freshness,  we  were  glad  to  turn  away. 

When  the  war  for  the  Union  was  over  the  soldiers  stacked 
their  arms,  ])Ut  off  their  uniforms  and  put  on  the  garments  of  peace. 

They  turned  with  ardor  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  felt  like 
bathing  themselves  in  its  serene  sunshine  and  were  inclined  to  let 
the  scenes  of  the  war  pjiss  out  of  mind  as  they  had  passed  out  of 
sight. 

•  Hut  how  is  it  now  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years?  The 
thouglits  of  the  whole  nation,  soldiers  and  citizens,  north  and 
south,  are  turning  back  with  great  eagerness  to  the  events  of  the 
war. 

There  is  hot  a  cam])aign,  or  a  plan,  or  battle,  or  incident  of  the 
dark  days  but  ])ossesses  for  us  a  fascinating  interest. 

It  is  according  to  the  same  law  that  our  communities  of  this 
generation  are  turning  back  with  special  interest  to  the  days  of  the 
pioneers  with  the  desire  to  recaVl,  record  and  honor  the  struggles, 
•  privations  and  virtues  out  of  which  have  come  these  fair  and  pro- 
ductive farms  and  this  advanced  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy. 
And  I  have  noticed  that  th(»re  is  a  strong  tend(*ncy  to  give  the 
place  of  honor  in  our  remembrance  to  the  things  which  the  pio- 
neers were  most  glad  to  be  rid  of,  that  is  the  hanlshi])s  of  pioneer 
life. 

We  are  incline<l  to  recall  with  special  interest  the  forests 
that  had  toibe  felle<l,  the  roads  of  ruts  an<l  corduroy,  the  ox-carts 
for  pleasure  <lriving,  the  lonely  log  houses,  with  neighbors  so  far 
away,  and  the  howl  of  the  wolves  so  near,  the  toil  so  hard  and 
plentiful  and  the  luxuries  so  few  and  costly. 

It  is  right  to  re<\'vll   these  things   with   sympjithy  and  honor. 

There  were  hardships,  many  and  severe.  All  honor  to  the 
.spirits  who  bravely  encountered  them  and  endured  them,  and 
wrought  out  for  their  sons  an<l  (laughters  an  easier  lot,  Jind  in  many 
respects  a  happier  conditi<m. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  but  we  are  somewhat  extravagant  in 
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the  partiality  with  which  wc  regard  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
If  I  miRtake  not,  there  were  compensations  for  hardships  in  the 
early  life  more  rich  and  abundant  than  we  are  apt  to  think. 

If  toil  was  hard,  rest  was  sweet.  Life  was  simple  and  cares 
comparatively  few.  If  luxuries  were  rare,  they  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  If  the  nearest  neighbor  was  a  mile  away,  when  you 
found  him  you  kneW  him;  you  sympathized  with  each  other  and 
helped  each  other.  The  pioneer  days  were  days  of  large  brother- 
hood. Now-a-days  there  may  be  a  hundred  neighbors  within  the 
mile  and  you  may  not  know  one  of  them.  Increase  of  population 
does  not  always  mean  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  brotherhood. 
I  wish  it  did.  If  home  was  rude  and  room  and  comforts  scant,  it 
was  home  after  all,  and  was  loved  and  prized  as  sueh. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  home  feeling  was  ever  more  tender  and 
strong  than  in  the  days  of  the  poineers.  Within  a  year  the  widow 
of  a  pioneer,  now  past  her  tltree  score  years  and  ten,  who  came  into 
the  Western  Reserve  in  infancy,  and  who  has  borne  her  full  share 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  early  settlers,  said  that  her 
idea  of  comfort  and  pleasure,  after  all,  was  the  old  log  house.  The 
loom  was  in  the  corner  and  the  spinning  wheel  was  beside  it. 
There  was  the  ample  fireplace  and  bake-oven.  Outside  were  the 
singing  birds,  the  blooming  hollyhocks,  sweet  williams',  pinks  and 
roses,  always  beautiful,  but  never  quite  so  beautiful  as  with  a  cozy 
log  house  behind  them.  The  patter  of  little  feet  and  the  sound  of 
children's  voices  were  sweet  music.  The  luxuries  might  be  few, 
but  there  was  comfort,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  life  was  rich. 

You  cannot  drive  happiness  out  of  a  house  by  building  it  of 
logs.  Neither  can  you  hold  it  in  by  walls  of  stone  or  marble.  It 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  largeness  and  abundance  of  the  gifts 
bestowed  upon  us,  but  rather  upon  the  grateful  heart 

**  That  tastes  tho  arifts  with  joy." 

Home,  too,  in  the  early  days,  was  home  all  the  yea;*  round.  It 
was  not  a  dwelling  place  for  a  few  months,  to  be  exchanged  in  the 
summer  for  another  by  the  sea,  or  by  the  lake,  or  on  the  mountain 
side  and  for  another,  perhaps,  in  the  winter,  in  the  Sunny  South. 

Increase  of  wealth  and  rapid  transit  have  increased  the  number 
of  our  lodging  places,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  multiplied 
in  like  proportion  the  sacred  ties  an<l  endearing  associations  that 
make  the  home  not  only  the  ''dearest  spot  on  earth"  but  the 
strength  of  the  nation. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,   that  life  could  long  retain  the 
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simplicity  of  the  early  days.  The  farms  soon  put  on  an  improved 
appearance  and  the  homes  began  to  accumulate  conveniences  and 
luxuries. 

IIow  interesting  were  the  early  ambitions.  The  change  from 
the  c^t  to  the  wagon,  from  the  ox  to  the  horse  was  of  more  thrill- 
ing interest  to  the  lad  on  the  farm  than  the  introduction  of  the 
steam  engine  to  the  trailic  of  the  world. 

The  first  rag  carpet  woven  with  her  own  hand  by  the  thrifty 
housewife  started  whisperings  of  aristocracy  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  was  laid  upon  the  center  of  the  bare  floor  with  an  honest  pride, 
richer  than  the  best  body  Brussels  can  awaken  in  the  mansion  of 
to-day. 

So  civilization  started  out  upon  its  march  to  its  gains,  and  its 
losses  too. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist.  I  believe  the  world,  upon  the  whoje,  is 
growing,  not  worse,  but  better.  I  believe  the  golden  age  of  our 
race  is  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future. 

What  I  am  saying  is  simply,  that  in  any  age  and  any  phase  of 
life,  give  man  liberty,  enlightenment  and  fidelity,  and  he  will  find 
rich  compensati<ms  for  his  hardships  and  privations.  And  the  es- 
sential joy  and  worth  of  life  is  not  so  much  affected  by  changes  in 
his  surroundings  as  we  are  apt  to  think. 

Our  pioneers  were  not  i)erfect,  nor  did  they  hand  down  to  us 
a  perfect  condition  of  society.  They  had  the  drone,  the  profligate, 
the  thriftless  and  the  lawless  in  their  day  as  we  have  in  ours. 
But  upon  the  whole  they  did  their  work  well.  Their  difliciilties 
and  hardships  tended  to  produce  a  certain  robustness  of  character 
and  sterling  qualities  of  citizenship  which  honored  them,  and 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  As  we  leave  behind  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  our  fathers  we  should  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
lose  their  stalwart  virtues,  their  industry,  economy,  practical  wis- 
dom, sturdy  patriotism,  and  undaunted  courage,  for  never  were 
these  virtues  more  deeply  needed  than  to-day. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  days  and  conditions  of  our  fathers. 
You  caftnot  take  the  strong  and  spreading  oak  antl  press  it  back 
into  the  sapling.  Neither  can  you  }>ress  the  mighty  traftic  of  our 
day  back  to  the  ox-cart  and  the  stage  coach,  nor  the  (commodious 
and  elegant  homes  of  to-day  back  to  the  simple  comforts  of  the 
log  bouse.  The  civilization  of  to-day,  with  ist  expanded  life  and 
interests,  its  vast  problems  cannot  be  contracted  to  the  simple  is- 
sues and  narrow  channels  of  the  pioneers. 
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Wo  would  not  havo  it  so,  I  su]>]>oKe,  if  we  could.  We  certainly 
could  not  if  we  would.  We  live  antl  must  live  here,  and  now. 
Here  lies  our  worJc;  and  I  am  not  willini^  to  admit  that  the  difficul- 
culties  of  the  pioneers  were  u^reater  or  even  as  lijreat  as  our  own* 
We  have  our  forests  to  fell,  mightier  than  theirs;  we  have 
problems  to  solve  at  whieh  they  would  have  stood  aghast.  Every 
generation  is  a  [uoneer  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow.  We 
are  pioneers,  and  we  need,  in  its  fullest  measure,  the  true  pioneer 
courage,  wisdom  and  vah)r. 

To  be  sure,  you  ha»e  received  your  farms  cleared  and  improved, 
ready  to  your  hand,  but  it  reipiires  the  ohl  time  visifilance  and  un- 
relaxing  efforts  to  keep  them  in  onler  and  pr<»ductiveness. 

The  farm  that  is  hallowed  bv  the  hardv  toil  and  self-denial  of 
the  pioneer  will  cover  itself  with  weeds  and  put  on  the  garments 
of  dilapidation  as  soon  as  any  other  if  the  sj)irit  and  enteri)rise  of 
the  ])ioneer  have  dej)arled. 

A  few  years  ago  people  were  saying  that  the  lands  of  the 
Western  Reserve  had  lost  their  pristine^  virtue.  They  were  worn 
out;  the  crops  were  growing  scant  and  uncertain.-  Hut  it  was  dis- 
coven'd  that  all  these  faithful  meadows  an<l  plowing  fields  needed 
was  a  little  thoughtful  nurture.  So  you  Ix'gan  nnderd raining  and 
fertilizing  your  fields,  and  behohl,  you  arc  winning  from  them 
mon^  bountiful  harvests  than  at  the  bci»innin<r. 

If  you  have  been  relieved  of  the  task  of  hewing  out  the  primi- 
tive roads  an<l  constructing  the  first  rude  bridges,  the  e(jually  heavy 
task  is  upon  you  of  building  your  gravel  pikes,  your  solid  culverts 
of  stone  an<l  vour  bri<lLr(»s  of  iron. 

The  same  spirit  of  progress  that  led  the  fathers  on  from  the 
forest  to  the  first  wheat  field,  from  the  swamp  to  the  meadow, 
from  the  blazetl  track  through  the  woods  to  the  roujrh  roadway, 
is  pushing  on  their  sons  to  all  the  substantial  an<l  magnificent  im- 
I)rovements  that  are  demanded  for  the  business  anil  comfort  of  to- 
day. 

As  it  is  upon  tJie  material  jdain,  so  up(»n  the  moral,  political 
and  religious. 

The  pioneer  built  his  school  houses  and  saw  that  his  chihlren 
were  taught  in  them.  lie  built  his  churches  and  generally  attended 
them.  He  ha<l  his  Sabbath,  for  the  most  ])arl,  (piiet  and  orderly. 
He  voted  on  election  <lay,  with  little  thought  of  repeaters  or 
stuffe<l  ballot  boxes. 

He  early  began  his  war  upon  intemperance. 
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When  the  conflict  between  liberty  and  oppression,  between 
home  or  country,  and  whatever  might  assail  their  interests,  was 
upon  him,  the  pioneer  was  not  wanting.  He  bravely  and  promptly 
placed  himself  in  the  breach.  The  issues  with  him  were  simple,  but 
upon  the  whole,  he  met  them  bravely  and  laid  the  foundation  well. 

Far  more  complicated  and  formidable  are  the  forces  which  a.  - 
sail  the  order  and  well-being  of  society  to-day.  Foreign  elements 
have  swept  into  our  population  like  a  Hood,  bringing  with  them 
foreign  habits,  and  extravagant  ideas  of  this  country  as  a  country 
of  much  liberty  and  little  law.  The  mighty  tides  of  traffic  and 
adesecrative  spirit  have  invaded  the  Sabbath  and  threaten  to  sweep 
away  this  bulwark  of  moral  purity  and  order.  Intemj)erance  has 
become  a  mighty  and  agressive  power  and  with  lawless  hand  is 
seizing  the  reins  of  our  city  governments.  Socialistic  tendencies 
are  threatening  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  tlie  sacred ness  of  home 
and  respect  for  law  and  authority.  The  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  is  growing  more  serious  and  Violent,  liold  hands  are 
daring  to  stifle  the  voice  of  liberty  by  tampering  with  the  ballot  box. 

While,  nominally,  liberty  and  equal  rights  are  the  possession 
of  every  law-abiding  citizen  of  the  republic,  practically  they  are 
still  denied  to  thousands. 

Verily,  we  are  confronted  by  our  forests.  Have  we  the  nerve 
and  the  strength  to  stand  before  them  and  sweep  them  away? 

Somelimes  when  I  ask  that  (juestion  I  feel  some  misgivings. 
Hut  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  indications  of  encouragement. 

Again  and  again  when  the  public  conscience  has  been  thorough- 
ly aroused  by  iniquity  or  injustice  and  the  public  judgment  has 
uttered  its  voice,  we  have  seen  bad  men  and  bad  laws  and  practices 
swept  away  as  the  wind  sweejis  the  leaves.  There  is  a  moral  force 
in  this  nation  too  often  apathetic,  sometimes  recjuiringagreat  deal 
of  prodding  to  stir  it  inU>  activity,  but  a  power  for  righteousness 
and  a  terror  to  evil  do(»rs  when  (»nce  aroused.  Thus  far  our  great 
exigencies  have  brought  that  force  to  the  front.  I  believe  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  remember  too  that  this  generation  of  men  and  women,  the 
generation  just  now  passing  life's 'meridian,  have  been  tried  and 
have  not  been  found  wanting.  Our  young  men  were  called  to  stand 
before  a  forest,  not  of  oaks,  but  of  bayonets,  of  serried  ranks  for- 
midably arrayed  against  the  unity  of  the  nation.  And  they  stood 
there  in  the  storm  and  shock  of  battle  until  by  thousands  they 
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turned  their  white  faces  to  the  sun,  until  tliey  filled  the  trenches 
long  and  deep  with  tlreir  lifeless  bodies. 

They  stood  there  until  that  mighty  forest  of  rebellion  melted 
away  and  vanished,  and  they  saw  the  fla<j  floating  serene  and  beau- 
tiful over  a  country  saved,  and  saved  without  dishonor.  They  saw 
the  banner  of  liberty  radiant  with  a  meaning  which  it  never  had 
before. 

When  I  think  of  this  I  say  to  myself,  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
is  not  dead.  The  sons  are  worth v  of  the  fathers  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning,  stood  and  fought  for  liberty  and  could  not  be  conquered, 
and  of  those  who,  afterwanl,  under  the  gallant  Perry,  in  the  beau- 
tiful bay  yonder,  compelled  the  Hriton  to  lower  his  flag,  and  gave 
us  the  free  transit  of  these  magnificent  lakes.  Some  forests,  my 
friends,  have  been  swept  away.  Some  crooked  ways  have  been 
made  straight,  some  rough  places  plain. 

The  work  has  not  all  been  done.  Hut  it  is  reason"  for  gratitude 
that  we  of  this  generation  can  stand  here  with  the  shadows  of  the 
brave  pioneers,  like  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  about  us  and  not  be 
ashamed.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  emergencies 
may  come  upon  us,  the  men  and  women,  the  spirit  and  the  conse- 
crated energy,  will  be  at  han<l  to  meet  them. 

I  have  but  another  thought  an<l  then  I  must  give  way  to  my 
friend  here  who  is  better  known  to  you  than  I,  and  whose  years 
reach  back  somewhat  farther  towanb*  the  pioneer  days  than  my  own. 

The  thought  is  this,  when  men  in  any  age  stand  in  their  places 
and  do  their  work  faithfully,  they  build  better  than  they  know. 

When  our  forefathers  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colonies  and 
consecrated  them  to  civil  and  religious  lil>erty,  to  education  and 
moral  order,  tliey  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

When  our  Western  Reserve  |>ioneers  ])lanted  the  school  houses 
and  their  churches  {in<l  laid  the  foun<lations  of  this  great,  pros- 
perous and  liberty-loving  State,  they  also  builded  better  than  they 
knew. 

So,  if  we,  stan<ling  bravely  in  (Uir  places,  faithful  to  our  trust, 
hold  fast  the  virtues  of  our  fathers  and  do  the  work  of  our  dav, 
W'e  too  shall  build  better  than  we  know.  Another  hand  than  ours 
shall  give  shapeliness,  strength  and  endurance  to  the*  structure. 
Our  children  shall  dwell  in  the  noble  temple,  free  and  safe  and 
prosperous. 

Our  flag  shall  be  more  and  more  the  admiration  of  the  nations, 
and  our  nation  the  t^juide  of  the  world. 


EARLY  HISTORICAL  INCIDENTS. 


The  following  articles  aro  generously  contributed  to  this  num- 
ber of  TiiK  PiONKKR  by  the  Hon.  Clark  WA<i<iONER,  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  who  has,  at  much  ex[)en(liture  of  time  and  labor,  collated  a 
great  many  interesting  facts  and  incidents  of  the  early  history  of 
the  Firelands  and  contiguous  territory.  The  thanks  of  the  pub- 
lishing committee  arc  hereby  extended  to  Mr.  Waggoner  for  the 
same. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  KAllLY  TIMES. 

This  anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Sanctusky  in  1822,  with  a 
National  Salute  and  a  "  procession  of  ladies  and  gontlem.Mi  under 
the  direction  of  C'a|it.  William  Hull,  escorted  by  a  company  of 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Ensign  Callenway,  to  a  grove  about  100 
rods- from  the  village";  where  the  declaration  wasreadby  Dr.  Geo. 
Anderson,  and  an  oration  delivered  bv  Eleutheros  Cooke.  A  din- 
n<?r  prepared  by  Cyrus  W.  Marsh,  was  served,  at  which  Lyman 
Farwell  presided,  with  Moors  Farwell  as  Vice  President.  Twenty- 
four  regular  toasts  were  presented,  including  this:  "  Sandusky 
Hay — Though  slandered  and  aspersed,  truth  will  prevail.  *  Flow 
on,  thou  fair  water  ! '" 

The  day  warf  also  commemorated  at  New  Haven  in  substan- 
tially the  same  manner.  Samuel  Spencer  presided,  with  Moses  S. 
Reach  as  Vice  President.  Col.  Samuel  Powers  was  marshal,  and 
Lieut.  W.  B.  Matthewson  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers. 
James  Mclntyre  was  the  reader;  Rev.  Lot  B.  Sullivan  preached  a 
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(liKcoiirse  from  1st  Kings,  ii:I'2.  A  dinner  wai^  served  in  a  grove 
near  Capt.  James  Kinney's,  when  toasts  were  presented,  including 
the  following:  "The  Huron  Exporting  X'ompany — May  she  ever 
bo  favored  with  judieious  trustees  and  faithful  factors." 

At  Oxford,  also,  the  day  was  celebrated.  The  citizens  gath 
ered  at  the  house  of  Stephen  Crip[)en,  where  a  procession  was 
formed,  and  escorted  by  a  company  under  Capt.  Alaby,  marched  to 
a  bowery,  where  the  Declaration  was  read  by  Eliphalet  Topping, 
and  a  dinner  eaten,  Capt.  Seth  Harrington  presiding,  assisted  by 
Capt.  SaniUid  M-igill.     Toasts  were  read. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  IS-j:?,  was  commemorated  at  the  house  of 
Japies  Webber,  in  Venice,  with  a  procession;  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  by  Charles  L.  I>oalt;  an  oration  by  Major  Frederick 
Failey;  an<l  a  dinner,  at  which  Dj*.  (leorge  Anderson,  of  Sandusky, 
prcsideil,  assisted  by  Abram  I>.  Youngs,  and  toasts  were  presented. 


THE  START  IN  NEW  LONDON. 

In  1S15,  under  the  heading,  "  Improve  the  Golden  Opportun- 
ity," Alinon  Rurxgles  and  Nathaniel  Ledyard  advertised  for  sale 
lands  in  the  town  of  New  London,  Huron  County,  "in  the  Fire- 
land  traet,"  the  first  20  families  applying  to  have  "50  acres  each 
given  them,"  and  to  pay  Jjl.oo  per  acre  for  what  they  might  wish 
in  addition,  payable  in  live  years.  Mills  were  to  be. erected  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  "  as  soon  as  convenient."  The  "  land,  water 
and  climate  were  exeellent  an<l  healthful."  The  vear  1816  did  not 
close  without  a  negative  to  the  last  claim  here  ma<le,  which 
those  concerned  never  forgot,  since  it  was  a  season  of  great  suffer- 
ing to  the  settlers  from  sickness,  and  especially  fever  and  ague. 


THE  rORT  OF  Ill^RON,  1832. 

Thii  Jirffcvtor  of   May  21),    18:52,  had   a  communication   from 

Huron,  signed  "L ,"  setting   forth   the   trade,  advantages  and 

]>rospccts  of  that  town.  It  staled  that  since  the  steamboat  Sheldon 
The  mpson  was  built  there  in  18;U),  the  following  schooners  had 
been  constructed  and  fitted  out,  to  wit:  The  Marengo,  105  tons,  in 
June,  18:j|;  the  Austerlitz,  i:n  tons,  April,  18:J2,  built  by  Capt. 
Fairbanks  Cliurch  for  Oliver  Newberry,  Detroit;  Jind  the  Prince 
Eugene,  104  tons,  May,  18132,  by  (-apt.  I*arsons,  for  Tower  Jackson, 
of  Huron;     the  Buffalo,  161  tons,  May,  18:]2;  and  a  new  schooner 
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then  on  the  stocks;  the  hitter  two  by  Capt.  Chureli  for  Standart  <fc 
Hamilton,  of  Milan.  Tlie  above  named  vessels,  together  with  the 
Lady  of  the  Lakes,  the  Louisa  Jenkins,  the  C-ineinnati,  the  Mary 
of  Milan,  the  Eeli[»se,  and  others  were  owned  at  Huron  and  Milan, 
and  employed  in  exporting  produce  to  Detroit  and  the  Upper  Lakes, 
as  well  as  to  Huifalo  and  Oswego. 

Huron  dated  as  a  lake  port  from  IS24,  at  which  time  wagons 
fretpiently  were  <lriven  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  a  sand  bar, 
which  caused  the  water  to  set  back  over  the  low  lands  adjoining, 
inducing  much  disease.  The  government  had  so  improved  the  har- 
bor as  to  make  it  "one  of  the  best  and  safest  on  the  Lake,"  by 
extending  its  ))iers  eighty  rods  into  the  lake.  The  merchants  of 
Milan  and  Huron  "had  gone  into  competition  with  those  of  Sandusky 
in  vending  salt  and  purchasing  pnnluce,  which  had  reduced  the 
price  of  the  former  and  advanced  the  latter  to  unreasonable  rates." 

The  writer  stated  that  "the  town  of  Huron,  in  a  great  measure, 
owes  its  flattering  prospects  to  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Milan, 
through  whose  influence  and  efforts  ai)proi>riations  were  obtained 
for  the  harbor."  A  daily  line  of  stages  had  recently  been  estab- 
lished, running  through  ]MiIan,  Norwalk,  and  Mt.  Vernon  to  Colum- 
bus. A  daily  line  of  steamboats  between  Buffalo  and  Detroit, 
called  at  Huron  on  both  their  upward  ami  downward  })assages. 

VESSKLS    IN    Tllli    IIUllON    TRADK. 

The  following  \H)vt  list  of  Huron  for  the  week  ending  May 
20,  1^^:^J,  as  given  in  the  RvJlci'.U^r^  furnishes  the  names  of  many  of 
the  crafts  and  their  commanders  then  doing  business  on  the  lake, 
to  wit:  Steamboats — Enterprise,  (^i]>t.  Miles;  Siieldon  Thompson, 
Capt.  Augustus  Walker;  Superior,  Caj)t.  Pease;  Ohio,  Capt.  Morris 
Tyler;  Henry  Clay,  Capt.  Norton;  Niagara,  Capt.  Stanard. 
Schooners — Mary  of  Milan,  Capt.  I'hillips;  Conneaut  Packet,  Caj)t. 
Shook;  Lady  of  the  Lakes,  Capt.  John  Shook;  Holivar,  Smith; 
Traveller,  Fuller;  Huffalo,  Stiles;  (Trami)us,  Ackerson;  Sir  Henry, 
Ely;  Eclipse,  Nelson;  L')uisa  Jenkins,  Case.  Sloop  -L.  Judson, 
Capt.  McGeo. 


IH'IION  AND  LORAIN  IMPOKTINC;  AND  EX- 

PORTINC;  COMPANY. 

An  organization  bearing  such  name  existed  in  1S27,. having  for 
its  chief  object  the  handling  of  the  traffic  of  the  producers,  \\\\}\- 
out  the  intervention  of  "  middlemen."       Its  operations    were  con- 
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ducted  by  three  directors,  chosen  annually,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  places  for  the  storage  of  the  j)roperty  of  the  merribers  gf 
the  C'ompany;  to  receive  and  receipt  for  the  same;  forward  it  to 
market;  make  returns  to  the  owners;  make  exchanges  of  property 
as  desired  by  members;  to  a])point  agents  abroad  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  <fec.  Storage  was  to  be  provided  from  De- 
cember 1st  to  May  1st,  One  provision  was  as  follows;  "  No  mem- 
ber shall  be  allowed  to  sr»nd  m  )ro  or  a  less  quantity  than  25  busheis 
of  grain,  one  barrel  of  flour,  pv)rk,  b^ef,  &:.;  50  pounds  in  kegs 
boxes,  <fec.,  and  no  barrels,  boxes,  bags,  &c.,  shall  be  sent  without 
the  owner's  name  being  marked  on  them,  suflicient  to  stand  ftgainf^t 
weather  and  common  usage,  and  each  individual  shall  bear  the  loss 
of  his  own  property  sent,  if  it  is  not  the  agent's  fault,  and  share 
the  gain  by  paying  his  share  of  the  ex[)enses." 

The  directors  were  [)aid  75  cents  a  day  while  actually  eni- 
f)loyed.  It  was  [jrovided  that  "  any  member  who  should  speculate 
upon  the  Company's  property  should  forfeit  his  membership." 

December  1st,  1^*27,  Pliilo  Clark,  Jared  Iline  and  Jeremiah 
Van  IJenschooter,  directors,  gave  notice  that  the  Company  was 
ready  to  receive  the  produce  of  members,  the  places  of  deposit 
being  with  I'hilo  Clark,  in  Vermillion,  and  Jeremiah  Van  Hen- 
schooter,  in  Huron,  on  the  Huron  river,  a  short  distance  above  its 
mouth. 


ADVERTISERS  OF  THE  REPORTER. 

The  iirst  issue  of  the  Nor  walk  liejvirter  contained  just  five 
advertisements,  to-wit:  Land  for  Sale,  Timothy  Baker;  Post  Office 
Letter  List,  Piatt  l^enedict,  P.  M.;  Stray  Horse,  Jos.  C.  Curtis; 
AVagon  and  Chair  Making,  C.  H.  Oallup;  a  notice  as  to  State  Laws, 
David  Gibbs,  County  Clerk.  Beside  these,  was  nearly  a  page  of 
prospectuses  of  eastern  papers. 

April  14,  18:^7,  dissolution  notice  of  Henry  Rider  and  James 
Minshell,  tailoi"s  at  Norwalk;  Mr.  Minshell  continuing  the  business. 

H.  G.  Morse,  Sheriff,  published  sale  of  pn2perty.  John  Miller 
was  a  Deputy. 

3[ay  1st,  1827,  professional  card  of  Dr.  AV.  W.  Nugent,  Nor- 
walk, had  on  hand  a  supply  of  "Ivine  P(»ck  Matt<M-"  for  vaccination. 

C.  P.  Bronson  open  *d  a  b^vnj-h  sciio;)l  at  Norwalk,  June  11, 
1827;  Miss  Bostwick,  as  Assistant,  instructed  in  embroidery, 
painting,  <fec. 

Joseph  Otis,  Berlin,  advertised  a  marc  taken  up  May,  1827. 


EARLY  HISTORICAL  INCIDENTS.  &o 

Ruth  B.  arid  Devade  Edna  Zerick,  Milliners,   Norwalk,  May 
1827. 

W.  H.  Hunter,  Attorney,  Norwalk,  May,  1827. 

June  8,  1827,  Norwalk  Hotel,  A.  W.  Howe,  proprietor. 

June  1,  1827,  New  Goods,  Norwalk,  John  V.  Vredenburgh. 

Chas.  L.  Curtiss,  Gun  Smith,  Norwalk,  June,  1827. 

September  4,  1827,  Seth  Jennings  wanted  "a  Boy  from  14  to 
17  years  of  age,  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  to  the  Boot  and  Shoe- 
making  business."  Mr.  Jennings  subsequently  removed  to  Milan, 
where  be  died. 

Hiram  Bailey,  House  Painter,  Norwalk,  advertised  June,  1827' 

October,  1,  1827,  M.  C.  Sanders,  P.  M.,  the  following  list  of 
letters  in  the  Peru  Post  Office:  Lewis  Ashley,  Ira  Bronson,  John 
Fillmore,  Prince  Haskell,  Charlotte  Sherwood,  Timothy  Taylor, 
David  Williams. 

October  1,  1827,  John  W.  Johnston,  P.  M.,  advertised  list  of 
letters  in  New  Haven  P.  O.,  to-wit:  Jonas  Ashley,  Susanna  Ault, 
Moses  Beach,  James  Clemmons,  Almira  Ives,  Thos.  Tindall,  Simeon 
Cain,  Christian  Culp,  David  Conklin,  John  Dimnett,  Jemima  Kel- 
logg, Ezekiel  Brooks,  Secretary  New  Haven  Lodge;  Nathan  Shin- 
inion. 

October  15,  1827,  Moses  Kimball,  Lands  for  sale  at  public  auc- 
tion, situated  in  Milan  and  Berlin  Townships. 

October  18,  1827,  Morse  &  Latimer,  New  Goods  at  Red  Store, 
Norwalk. 

November  10,  1827,  John  Fuller,  Berlin,  Administrator  estate 
of  Jeduthan  Cobb. 

December  J,  1827,  Wm.  Gallup,  Administrator  of  Caleb  H. 
Gallup,  Norwalk. 

December  14,  1827,  O.  S.  Baker,  Norwalk,  wanted  Journey- 
men Blacksmiths. 

December  17,  1827,  S.  R.  Barnes,  Arainistrator  estate  John  R. 
Bray,  Wakeman;  Benj.  Beckwith,  Administrator  of  Jos.  Spring- 
stead,  Norwalk;  Sarah  Daniels,  Administratrix  estate  of  Rali>h 
Daniels,  Milan. 

January  1,  1828,  Peru  Brewery,  Wm.  Taggart,  Peru. 
February  21,  1828,  a  Mr.  Sentcr  delivered  "at  the  Assembly 
Room  of  A.  W.  Howe,"  in  Norwalk,  a  lecture  "vindicating  the 
Privileges  and  Rights  of  the  Females  of  our  country,  to  the  Re- 
finements of  Learning  and  Letters."  At  the  same  time,  he  exhib- 
ited "  Botanical  and  Landscape  Paintings^"   including  one  of  St. 
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Helena,  and  another,  "  the  Burning  of  the  Widows  in  India  on  the 
Funeral  Pile."  Admittance,  25  cents — "  to  commence  at  early 
•candle-light." 

March  13,  1827,  Ebenezer  Andrews  and  Ozias  Long,  adminis- 
trators estate  of  Dr.  David  Harkness,  advertised  a  lot  on  the  Pub- 
lic Square  in  Milan. 

May  23,  1828,  Miss  T.  E.  Norton,  Norwalk,  school  for  instruct- 
ing young  ladies  in  the  ^^  Art  of  Working  Lace  on  Frames,  and  the 
16  different  stitches  of  the  most  fashionable  kinds,  in  the  short 
time  of  twelve  days,  at  the  low  price  of  111  per  scholar." 

John  Whyler  started  a  tin  shop  at  Norwalk,  June  28,  1828. 

Partnership  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Nugent  and  T.  S.  Carroll  dissolved, 
December  5,  1828. 

December  9,   1828,  William  Spears,  Milan,  cattle  taken  up. 

January  30,  1829,  Mrs.  Jennings,  Norwalk,  opened  boarding 
house. 

January  5,  1829,  M.  Callenway  "retook  his  tavern  stand,  sign 
of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Norwalk,  lately  accepted  by  Charles 
Lindsay." 

January  14,  1829,  Geo.  H.  Gibbs,  Milan,  notice  to  debtors. 

March,  1829,  Obadiah  Jenney  opened  the  Norwalk  Hotel,  and 
advertised  for  boarders. 

In  March,  1829,  Robert  Brown,  barber,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  "  attend  at  the  hotels  of  O.  Jenney  and  M.  Callenway,  in 
Norwalk,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  accommodate  the  cit- 
izens of  the  village,  and  others  who  might  call  on  him,  in  the  or- 
dinary branches  of  his  business."  He  also  "attended  to  Boot  and 
Shoe  Blacking."     The  "  residue  of  his  time  he  was  at  Milan." 

May,  1829,  Wm.  Gallup,  Norwalk,  Furniture  and  Windsor 
Chairs. 

June,  1829,  Nathan  Jenkins  &  Co.,  stores  at  Milan  and  Huron. 

July,  1829,  Miss  P.  Underhill,  Milliner,  Norwalk. 

July,  1829,  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Ladd,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Green- 
field. 

September,  1829,  Geo.  Kellogg,  administrator  estate  of  Esther 
Kellogg. 

November  26,  1829,  Daniel  Brightraan,  Bronson,  Stray  Cow. 

January  19,  1830,  Moses  Kimball,  County  Auditor,  advertised 
for  proposals  for  erecting  a  building  for  the  County  Officers. 


PIONEER  HISTORY. 


Lpgimdary  Account  of  the  First  Camp  Meeting  Held  Tpon 

tiie  Firelands. 


BY    I.    M.    GILLETT,    OF    NORWALK. 


WkHTES   for  THB  NORWAhK  CllROMCLK. 

The  beautiful  forests  of  th«»  Firelands  when  first  visited  by 
the  adventurous  footsteps  of  tlie  pioneers,  presented  a  scene  of 
native  wildness  such  as  is  witnessed  by  all  those  who  penetrate 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  a  vast  wilderness.  The  forest  trees  w^ere 
adorned  with  a  foliage  of  deep  rich  green  and  the  brilliant  tints 
of  the  flowers  nourished  into  full  maturity  of  size  and  beauty  by 
the  fertility  of  soil  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  early  traveler. 
The  streams  all  tending  toward  one  great  estuary  swept  through 
an  almost  boundless  extent  of  country.  The  wild  animals  were 
numerous.  The  elk  and  the  deer  roamed  in  herds.  Here  lurked 
the  solitary  panther,  the  lion  of  our  region,  and  here  prowled  the 
savage  wolf.  The  nutritious  fruits  and  the  juicy  buds  of  the  forest 
reared  the  indolent  bear  to  a  large  size.  Such  were  the  discoveries 
of  the  ffrst  adventurers.  There  were  persons  of  a  character  essen- 
tially peaceful  who  at  an  early  period  braved  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  this  unsettled  region,  stimulated  by  a  noble  and  self- 
denying  sense  of  duty.  While  the  tomahawk  and  fire-brand  were 
still  busy;  when  to  travel  from  one  settlement  to  another  required 
the  courage  and  hardihood  of  the  hunter;  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  penetrated  into  the  wilderness  and  zealously  pursued  their 
calling  in  defiance  of  every  danger.  They  learned  to  endure 
fatigue,  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  to  elude  the  common  enemy 
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with  the  sagacity  of  the  hunter;  and  those  who  lived  to  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  gray  hairs  and  hixury  of  peaceful  homes  could  narrate 
a  series  of  strange  adventures  and  "hair  breadth  escapes"  such 
as  seldom  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
Firelands  the  pioneers  came  singly  or  in  small  parties.  The  bold- 
est went  foremost  and  having  selected  their  lands,  however  remote 
from  other  settlements,  built  their  cabins;  others  followed  and 
settled  around  them,  forming  little  communities;  and  when  these 
isolated  settlements  extended  so  as  to  come  in  contiguity,  the  arm 
of  government  was  felt,  and  the  mild  operation  of  law  diffused. 
Civil  institutions  having  been  introduced  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment was  awakened. 

The  sound  of  the  axe  saluted  the  ear  in  every  direction;  roads 
were  opened;  magistrates  had  been  elected  and  were  assuming  the 
authority  of  their  stations;  and  females  who  had  heretofore  con- 
fined themselves  within  doors  brooding  over  their  offspring  like 
watchful  birds,  and  who  had  found  even  the  sacred  fortress  of 
woman,  the  fireside,  no  protection  from  Indian  violence,  now  felt 
at  liberty  to  indulge  the  benevolent  propensity  for  visiting  their 
neighbors  and  talking  over  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

The  first  Methodist  society  on  the  Firelands  was  organized  by 
Rev.  Wm.  Gurley,  at  Bloomingville,  in  the  fall  of  1811.  He  formed 
a  class  of  ten  members  which  soon  increased  to  fifteen. 

When  General  Hull  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  British  this 
little  society  was  broken  up  and  was  never  again  organized. 

The  next  society  was  formed  by  the  Rev.  John  Beatty,  in  1816, 
near  Bogart's  Corners,  of  fifteen  members.  In  the  fall  of  1818  the 
Ohio  Conference  sent  two  ministers  to  the  Firelands;  their  names 
were  Revs.  Godred  and  Boardman.  And  now  under  their  minis- 
trations the  first  camp  meeting  in  Northern  Ohio  was  to  be  held. 

This  popular  mode  of  worship  had  been  practiced  and  found 
highly  beneficial  and  convenient  in  new  settlements  where  public 
edifices  had  not  yet  been  erected  and  where  private  habitations 
were  too  small  to  accommodate  worshipping  assemblies;  and  the 
effort  now  about  to  be  made  for  its  introduction  in  the  west  was 
hailed  as  a  happy  omen  for  the  country.  The  spot  was  selected  on 
the  farm  of  Ephraim  Munger,  a  local  preacher  at  the  **old  county 
seat."  The  whole  neighborhood  united  in  clearing  the  ground, 
erecting  huts  and  making  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  people  who  were  expected  to  assemble.  For  the  convenience 
of  obtaining  water,  a  place  was  chosen  on  the  margin  of  a  small 
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rivulet  and  near  a  fine  spring.  The  ground  was  a  beautiful  eleva- 
tion sloping  off  on  all  sides  and  crowned  with  a  thick  growth  of 
noble  forest  trees.  The  smallest  of  these,  together  with  all  the 
underbrush,  were  carefully  removed,  leaving  a  few  of  the  most 
stately,  whose  long  branches  formed  a  thick  canopy  at  an  elevation 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  camp  was  laid  off  in  a  large 
square,  three  sides  of  which  were  occupied  by  huts,  and  the  fourth 
by  the  stand  or  pulpit.  The  whole  of  the  enclosed  area  was  filled 
with  seats  roughly  hewed  out  of  logs. 

A  busy  scene  was  presented  on  the  day  before  the  meeting 
commenced,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  people,  some  of  whom 
had  traveled  a  long  distance.     A  larger  number  came  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback,  some  in  wagons,  and  others  in  ox  carts.     The  per- 
sons living  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  had  each  erected  his  own 
hut  with  the  intention  of  accommodating,  besides  his  own  family, 
a  number  of   guests;  large  quantities  of  game  had  been  taken, 
beef,  pigs  and  poultry  had  been  killed,  and  the  good  wives  had 
been  engaged  for  several  days  in  cookingmeat  and  preparing  bread 
and  pastry.     The  meeting  commenced  on  Tuesday  and  lasted  until 
Monday,  the  whole  of  each  day  being  occupied  with  religious  exer- 
cises.    At  daylight  in  the  morning  the  voice  of  prayer  was  heard 
in  each  hut  where  families  were  separately  assembled  as  such  for 
worship.     Shortly  afterwards  the  fires  were  kindled  around  the 
encampment  and  a  few  of  the  females  were  seen  engaged  in  cook 
ing.     A  few  individuals  then  collected  on  the  seats  in  the  area  and 
raised  a  hymn,   others  joined   them  and  the   number  gradually 
swelled  until  nearly- the  whole  company  was  collected.     They  sang 
without  books;    the  pieces  those  which  were   generally   known. 
Some  of  the  tunes  were  remarkably  sweet,  and  being  sung  in  the 
open  air  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  and  as  it  were,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  great  Object  of  all  worship,  were  inde- 
scribably solemn  and  effecting.     The  balmy  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing air,  the  splendor  of  the  rising  sun,  the  stillness  of  the  forest, 
and  the  wild  graces  of  the  surrounding  scenery  gave  a  wonderful 
interest  to  this  voluntary  matin  service. 

It  was  thus  our  first  parents  worshipped  their  Creator  in  Para- 
dise; thus  early  Christians  assembled  in  groves  and  secluded 
places;  and  that  whiln  civilized  nations  had  sot  apart  the  most 
splendid  edifices  for  worship,  ruder  communities  in  a  similar  spirit 
assembled  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  most  genial  hour  and  the 
most  picturesque  spot. 
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After  the  morning  hymn  the  ministers  ascended  the  stand  B,nd 
service  was  performed  before  breakfast.  The  rest  of  the  day,  with 
the  exception  of  short  intervals  for  refreshments,  was  filled  in  the 
same  manner. 

But  nothing  could  exceed  the  solemn  and  beautiful  effects  of 

the  meetings  at  night.     The  huts  were  all   ilhiminated  and   lights 

were  placed  upon  elevations  made  by  setting  four  poHis  into  the 

ground  about  three   feet  apart  and  six  feet  high,  putting  across 

sticks  and  covering  with  earth,  then  building  fires  upon  them,  thus 

throwing  a  glare  upon  the   overwhelming  canopy  of  leaves  now 

beginning  to  be  tinged  with  the  rich  hues  of  autumn,  which  gave 

it  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  arch  finely  carved  and  exquisitely 

shaded.  All  around  was  the  dark  gloom  of  the  forest  deepened  to 
intense  blackness  by  its  contrast  with  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
camp. 

On  Sunday  the  concourse  was  greater  than  it  had  been  before; 
those  who  had  been  for  years  accustomed  to  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,  to  alarm,  toil  and  privation,  felt  their  hearts  elated  with  a 
new  species  of  joy  and  gratitude  when  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  their  countrymen  and  united  with  them  in  social  and 
sacred  duties.  With  many  of  them  the  Sabbath  had  long  passed 
unhonored  and  even  unnoticed,  and  its  public  acknowledgement 
called  them  back  to  holy  and  happy  feelings.  To  all  it  was  the 
harbinger  of  ])eace,  security  and  civil  order. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  a  whole  community  who  but  recently 
had  assembled  only  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  or  the  glare  of  the 
beacon  fire  now  coming  together  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  to 
mingle  their  hearts  and  voices  in  the  rational  and  solemn  exercises 
of  religion.  Isolated  as  that  congregation  was  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  the  individuals  composing  it  felt  as  if  they  were  reunited 
with  the  great  human  family  when  they  resumed  the  performance 
of  Christian  duties  and  knelt  before  the  Redeemer  of  men  in  com- 
mon with  all  Christendom  on  this  appointed  day.  Many  of  them 
had  reared  the  altar  of  worship  in  their  own  families  and  the  sweet 
accents  of  praise  had  been  heard  aCscending  through  the  gloom  of 
the  forest,  mingled  with  the  fiendish  sound  of  the  war-whoop  and 
the  dissonant  yell  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  and  they  had  seen  days  of 
moral  darkness  of  bodily  anguish,  of  almost  utter  despair,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  their  i)rayers  were  not  heard  and  that  God  had 
abandoned  this  land  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.  But 
now  he  had  set  his  bow  in  the  heavens,  his  altar  was  publicly 
reared  and  his  presence  sensibly  felt;  and  they  who  believed  in  the 
reality  of  religion  felt  assured  that  a  sign  was  given  them  that  they 
should  not  be  destroyed  from  off  the  face  of  the  land.  Never  did 
those  simple  and  effecting  words  seem  more  appropriate,  "How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
tidings  that  publislieth  peace." 


A  FITGHYILLE  CENTENARIAN. 


Collins  A.  Brown,  One  Hundred  Tears  Old  August  10, 1886. 


■♦  ♦- 


TlIK   EVENT    CELEBRATED    BY    RELATIVES    AND    NEIGHBORS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  columns  of  the  NorwAlk  (O.)  Chronicle 
for  the  following  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  anniversary  of  Mr.  Collins  A.  Brown,  of  Fitchville,  Hu- 
ron County,  O.  It  was  published  by  the  Chronicle  in  its  issue  of 
August  13,  1885. 

EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    CHRONICLE. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  be  present,  last  Monday,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  100th  birthday  anniversary  of  Mr.  Collins  A.  Brown, 
of  Fitchville,  who  reached  the  one  hundredth  milestone  in  life's 
journey  on  August  10th,  1885. 

The  day  was  cloudy  and  threatened  rain  from  early  morning 
until  night,  which  kept  many  from  attending  this  remarkable  cele- 
bration who  had  planned  to  be  present.  Fortunately,  however,  it 
did  not  rain,  and  the  day  proved  auspicious  for  those  who  were  in 
attendance,  because  of  the  clouds  which  shut  in  the  intense  rays  of 
the  sun. 

We  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Brown  about  two  o'clock 
p.  M.,  and  were  surprised  to  see  such  a  large  number  of  teams  and 
people.  There  were  two  hundred  and  thirteen  teams  on  the  ground 
by  actual  count,  and  the  estimates  of^the  number  of  people  present 
ranged  all  the  way  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand.  Our  own 
estimate  placed  the  number  at  about  one  thousand.  Oi^  this  num- 
ber forty-eight  were  over  70  years  of  age,  ranging  up  to  93.     A 
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great  many  between  60  and  70  yeara  old,  and  thcnt;e  down  to  the 
baby  in  arms. 

The  old  gentleman,  Brown,  who  this  day  reached  his  one 
hundredth  birthday,  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  the 
center  of  attraction.  We  gave  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the 
centenarian  two  weeks  ago,  and  a  more  extended  one  will  be  giv^n 
next  week.  He  looked  quite  aged  and  feeble,  but  still  retains  his 
faculties  remarkably  for  one  of  his  years.  Drs.  Skellenger  and 
Kimball,  of  New  London,  reported  his  condition  as  follows: 
weight,  122  pounds;  respiration,  24;  breathing,  clear  and  resonant; 
pulsation,  80  to  84,  and  quite  regular;  temperature,  99.  He  ap- 
pears as  though  he  might  live  several  years  yet. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  father  of  ten  children,  six  living  and  four 
dead.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  present;  one  daughter 
was  detained  at  home  by  the  broken  arm  of  her  aged  husband. 

Grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  were  present  to  the 
number  of  twenty-seven.  He  has  great  great-grandchildren  living, 
whom  he  has  held  on  his  knee,  but  none  were  present  at  the  anni- 
versary. 

It  was  an  unusual  and  novel  sight  to  see  this  family  of  four 
generations  all  seated  at  the  table  at  one  time. 

Refreshments  in  abundance  were  served,  and  interesting  and 
instructive  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  of 
Clarksfield,  the  Hon.  W.  I).  Johnston,  of  Townsend,  F.  R.  Loomis, 
of  Norwalk,  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  of  New  London,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Islij),  of  Olena,  A.  G.  Ells,  of  New  London. 

Several  nice  presents  were  given  Mr.  Brown  from  his  children, 
neighbors  and  friends. 

F.  D.  Foster,  the  enterprising  photographer,  of  Norwalk,  was 
present  with  his  camera  and  took  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  family 
group,  thirty-seven  in  nnmbe^,  including  the  old  father,  his  sons 
and  daughters,  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  great-grandsons  and 
great-granddaughters.  He  has  since  finished  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs and  shown  it  to  us.  It  is  a  nice  work  of  art,  and  shows  the 
old  man  and  his  descendants  very  finely.  Mr.  Foster  will  have  these 
pliotographs  for  sale  at  his  gallery  to  any  who  may  wish  to  buy. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  very  remarkable  occasion,  and  one  which 
usually  occurs  but  once  in  a  lifetime. 

For  a  more  extended  and  itemized  report  of  the  proceedings 
we  refer  to  our  Fitchville  correspondent,  who  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  aflFair  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
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WBrtTMM  BT  PRRSTOK  PAUIBB,  OV  FITOHVlLLK. 

The  100th  birthday  anniversary  of  CollioB  A.  Brown  was  cele- 
brated at  his  residence,  August  lOtb,  1885,  superintended  by  several 
of  his  near  neighbors,  namely:  Jno.  Bigelow,  Wm.  Hickok/Oardi- 
Der  Ellison  and  sister,  John  Rumscy,  Jacob  Rnmsey.  H.  D.  Iloag, 
and  others.  Too  much  praise  oaxinot  bo  spoken  in  their  favor  for 
the  interest  manifested  and  kindnesa  shown  to  the  honored  old 
patriarch  of  the  occasion. 

Tables  were  spread  with  allthe  bounties  ths^ could  tempt  the 
most  dainty  appetite,  and  that  with  great  abundance. 

One  table  was  specially  for  the  accommodation  of  all  those 
who  wore  over  70  years  of  age,  of  which  thore  were  forty-eight 
present,  ranging  all  the  way  from  71  to  03.  All  appeared  very 
smart,  and  were  happy  to  greet  each  other  with  the  friendly  shake 
of  the  hand  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  table  was  arranged  in  the  yard,  near  the  door  of  the  house, 
where  our  Centenarian  sat  at  the  head,  with  his  sons  and  daughters, 
grandsons  and  granddaughters,  great-grandsons  and  great-grand- 
daughters, to  the  number  of  tblity^ix,  occupying  seats  with  him 
at  the  table.  One  of  the  daughters,  who  lives  in  Tontogany,  Wood 
Oonnty,  was  prevented  from  meeting  with  the  family  on  account 
of  her  husband  having  one  of  his  arms  broken  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  anniversary. 

The  names  of  the  Brown  family  and  kindred  that  were  present 
at  the  anniversary,  arc  as  follows: 

Father — Collins  A.  Brown. 

Children — Mrs.  Sally  Moe  and  husband,  David  Moe;  Joseph  C. 
Brown  and  wife;  Austin  A.  Brown  and  wife;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Thorpe 
and  husband,  Jerry  A.  Thorpe;  Samuel  S.  Brown  and  wife. 

Grandchildren — O.  C.  Moe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pickens,  Sarah  A. 
Brown,  Polly  Rounds,  Alfred  Rounds,  Leroy  Ellis,  Charley  M. 
Brown,  Jane  L.  Kirkman,  Ida  Stutosraan,  Jacob  Brown  and  wife, 
W.  M.  Scott  and  wife,  Norman  Inman,  Emily  Shoaff,  Richard  In- 
man,  Albert  Baird. 

Great-Grandchildren — Eben  J.  Brown,  Collins  A.  lirown,  Vin- 
cent E.  Brown,  Bertie  Ellis<  Carrie  Kirkman,  M.  A.  Brown,  E.  W. 
Brown,  Otis  Brown,  Alice  Scott.. 

After  dinner  the  president  of  the  day,  Wm.  Iliekok,  called 
the  assembly  to  order  around  the  speakcr^s  stand  and  introduced 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Clarksfiekl,  who  narrated,  in  brief. 
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a  biography  of  Mr.  Brown's  life  from  his  early  childhood  down  to 
the  present  date.     It  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

The  Hon.  W.  D,  Johnston,  of  Townsend,  was  introduced  and 
ediiied  all  with  eloquent  remarks,  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  th«  Hon.  F.  R.  I^ioomi^,  of  Nor^ 
walk,  who  made  it  very  interesting  for  all  present.  He  gave  in 
brief  an  ontline  of  the  condition  of  our  country  at  the  present  time, 
contrasting  it  with  the  situation  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  of  New  London,  was  next  introduced, 
and  recited  in  brief  some  of  the  changes  on  the  Western  Reserve 
during  the  last  fifty  years  of  Mr.  Brown's  life  while  residing  in 
this  vicinity.     His  remarks  were  excellent,  and  were  well  received. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Islip,  of  Olena,  next  made  an  interesting  ad* 
dress,  getting  the  audience  in  good  humor  with  his  enjoyable 
remarks.  A.  G.  Ells,  of  New  London,  an  old  pioneer,  made  a  few 
remarks,  after  which  the  Clinton  Coi*net  Band  played  some  stirring 
music. 

■ 

The  audience  then  formed  in  line  and  marched  through  the 
yard,  where  they  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  our  worthy  Cente- 
narian sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  people  of  his  neigh borliood  and  some  of  his  New  London 
friends. 

The  people  now  l)egan  to  disperse  for  their  homes,  all  glad 
that  they  had  been  permitted  to  gather  on  such  an  occasion  and 
spend  the  day  in  social  greeting. 

It  was  estimated  by  many  that  there  w^ere  present  at  the  gather- 
from  1,000  to  1,200  people,  which  we  think  was  none  too  high.  We 
leave  the  remainder  to  the  worthy  editor  of  the  Chronici.s,  who 
was  present,  as  we  are  not  able  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 

BKXJRAPIIICAL     SKETCTK 

The  following  biographical  sketch  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Thompson,  of  Clarksfield,  at  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Brown's 

one  hundredth  anniversary,  viz: 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  Bran  ford,  New  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, August  10,  1785.  He,  with  his  parents,  moved  to  Dur- 
ham, Green  county,  New  York,  when  he  'was  about  two  years  of 
age.  In  the  fall  of  1800,  when  a  little  past  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  married  Miss  Mittie  Wardow,  and  lived  in  the  state  of 
New  York  until  some  time  in  the  year  1833,  when  he  moved  to  the 
state  of  Michigan,  where  he  resided  about  four  years.     In  the  fall 
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of  1836  he  came  to  Ohio  and  purchafled  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
resides,  and  removed  to  it  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  ar- 
rivins:  here  with  his  family  the  7th  of  January,  1837. 

Mr.  Brown  is  the  father  of  ten  children,  six  of  whom  arc  still 
living,  and  five  are  present  at  this  centennial  anniversary. 

Soon  after  marriage  he  made  a  profession  of  religion  and 
united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hunter,  New  York.  At 
the  time  of  his  removal  to  Michigan,  he  took  a  letter  of  dismission 
and  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Hunter,  which  he  retained 
during  his  residence  in  Michigan,  because  there  was  no  church  or- 
ganization nearer  than  twelve  miles  from  where  he  then  resided. 
After  his  removal  to  Ohio,  he  presented  his  letter  and  united  with 
the  Cons^rcgational  Church  at  Fitchville,  at  its  organisation.  At 
the  organization  of  the  North  Fitchville  church,  near  his  present 
residence,  he  removed  his  membership  to  it,  and  has  continued  a 
worthy,  respected  member  until  the  present  time-^his  centennial 
birthday. 

During  my  first  six  years  of  pastoral  connection  with  this 
church.  Father  Brown  was  never  absent  from  the  church  service 
but  two  Sabbaths.  Would  that  all  church  members  could  furnish 
such  a  record. 

At  the  age  of  81  years  he  rived  and  shaved  over  six  thousand 
shingles,  with  which  to  recover  the  meeting  house,  and  when  after- 
ward I  told  him  how  the  carpenters  praised  the  shingles  as  being 
the  best  lot  they  ever  nailed  on  the  roof  of  any  building,  his  reply 
to  me  was  that  he  was  working  for  the  Lord,  and  he  wanted  to  do 
him  a  good  job,  as  it  was  probably  about  his  last  work. 

He  was  over  two  years  old  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  fi*amed  and  adopted,  and  more  than  three  years 
old  when  George  Wa^^hington  was  first  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

His  recollection  to-day  is  very  distinct  about  the  death  of 
George  Washington.  He  remembers  seeing  an  Albany  newspaper 
dressed  in  mourning  on  that  occasioj^. 

His  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  under  Washington, 
and  he  remembers  welT  and  vividly  of  hearing  him  call  to  the  mail 
carrier  as  he  rode  up  on  horseback  in  front  of  his  father's  residence, 
"What's  the  news?  What's  the  news?"  and  the  reply,  "Wash- 
ington is  dead." 

His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
reason  why  he  did  not  vote  earlier  was  that  the  laws  of  the  state 
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of  New  York  required  a  property  qaalification,  which  he  did  not 
possess  until  that  time. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  he  has  always 
voted  with  that  party,  casting  his  last  vote  for  General  Garfield. 

His  providential  escapes  from  death  have  been  numerous  and 
narrow.  Once,  wh^n  a  boy,  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  his  foot 
hanging  in  the  stirrup,  and  was  di-agged  a  long  distaijce,  when  for 
no  reason,  so  far  as  he  could  understand,  except  the  di4*oct  interpo- 
sition of  Providence,  the  horse  suddenly  stopped  and  remained 
quiet  until  he  was  able  to  disengage  his  foot  from  the  stirrup. 

At  another  time,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fitch ville,  he  was  kicked 
by  a  horse  in  the  face,  literally  mashing  his  j;iw,  the  scar  of  which 
he  still  carries.  The  tirst  two  physicians  that  were  called  declined 
to  dress  the  wound,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  live.  A  third 
one  dressed  the  wound,  removing  several  broken  bones  from  the 
jaw,  and  he  recovered  and  still  lives. 

Father  Brown  has  alwavs  been  a  total  abstainer  from  all  intox- 
icants.     So  much  for  temperance. 

lie  has  lived  a  most  enviable  life;  honest,  honorable,  christian, 
cheery,  securing  the  esteem,  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  his 
neighbors;  giving  some  trouble  to  exegctis  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  saying  of  our  Savior,  "  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men 
shall  speak  well  of  you,'"  but  fulfilling  and  rendering  plain  and 
ladfent  another  Scripture  passage,  "Men  will  praise  thee  when 
thou  doest  well  to  thyself." 

I  am  sure,  my  friends,  that  all  of  you  will  unite  with  me  in 
the  wish  that  the  few  remaining  days  of  this  centenarian  father 
may  be  days  of  peaceful  quietude  and  hopeful  anticipations  of  a 
brighter  and  more  glorious  life  than  this,  in  the  "  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

As  indicating  his  religious  state  of  mind,  I  may  mention  that 
he  informed  me  not  long  since,  that  he  had  selected  the  text  from 
which  be  wished  his  funeral  sermon  preached.  After  naming  the 
book,  chapter  and  verse,  John,  16th  chapter  and  last  verse,  he  re- 
peated it  to  me  verbatim  without  hesitancy:  "These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  .  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer.  I  have  overcome 
the  world." 


ALMOST  A  CENTENARIAN. 


Martin  Kellogg,  of  Bronson,  reached  his  ninety-ninth  birth- 
day, September  2l8t,  1885.  He  is  still  quite  active  for  one  of  his 
years,  and  now,  on  this  10th  day  of  November,  1885,  gives  fair 
promise  of  reaching  his  one  hundredth  birthday. 

The  following  communication,  written  by  Mr.  Kellogg  in  1883, 
we  clip  from  the  Norwalk  Reflector: 

"The  following  communication  is  from  a  citizen  of  Bronson, 
who,  though  now  97  years  of  age.  knows  what  he  is  talking  about: 

Editors  Reflkctor: — I  see  in  your  issue  of  June  5th,  the 

following: 

"It  is  recalled  by  some  very  old  men  that  the  year  1816  had 
no  summer,  and  corn  grown  in  1815  was  used  for  seid  in  1817; 
the  corn  crop  of  1816  being  entirely  destroyed  by  frosts  and  snow 
on  the  30th  of  June." 

Now,  these  very  old  men  are  very  much  mistaken.  It  is  true 
that  1816  was  called  the  "  cold  summer  ";  it  is  true  that  on  the 
morning  of  June  16,  1816,  there  was  a  frost  that  killed  son\e  of 
the  beach  leaves.  It  is  equally  as  true  that  the  writer  of  this  raised 
some  as  good,  ripe  corn,  fit  for  seed,  as  he  did  the  following  year. 
The  corn  was  raised  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Levi  Cole,  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son.  Miner  Cole.  The  fourth  of  July,  1816,  I  was 
hoeing  corn  on  this  farm,  and  there  was  quite  a  gathering  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cole,  for  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  I  can  give 
the  names  of  all  who  were  there: 

Major  David  Underbill  and  wife;  Mr.  Daniel  Mack  and  wife, 
from  Peru;  Mr.  Reuben  Pixley  and  wife,  Mr.  Hanson  Reed  and 
wife,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Lewis  and  wife,  Mr.  John  Chapman  (Johnny 
Appleseed).     From  his  habit  or  business  of  planting  nurseries,  h  e 
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was  often  called  Johnny  Appleseed;  a  very  worthy  man  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  was  said  to  be  the  orator  of 
the  day  at  the  celebration.  Mr.  Cole  and  most  of  the  others  came 
into  the  field  to  see  the  corn,  or  to  see  if  a  Vermonter  knew  how 
to  hoe  corn. 

The  frost  had  not  injured  the  corn,  and  the  snow  was  in  the 
New  England  States.  This  was  67  years  ago  the  present  summer. 
Mr.  Underbill  and  Mr.  Cole  moved  in  with  their  families  in  Feb- 
ruary. Mr.  Cole's  family  was  then  himself  and  wife,  his  sons 
Jeremy,  Asher,  Levi,  James,  Miner,  Manley  and  Lyman. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pearce,  the  first  physician  in  Norwalk  and  Bron- 
son,  and  his  sister,  lived  some  years  with  the  Cole  family.  Some  20 
or  more  years  ago,  it  was  said  in  Jialloti^s  Monthly  Magazine,  that 
there  was  not  an  ear  of  corn  raised  in  1810,  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Some  mistakes  made  at  the  Hub  as  well  as  else- 
where. Martin  KELLOiJG. 

Bronson,  June  11,  1883. 


The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Kellogg  in  1885,  two 
days  before  his  ninety-ninth  birthday,  to  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  viz: 

Bronson, 'Sept.  19,  1885. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Stewart,  Corresponding  Secretary: — 

Your  communication  received,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  for 
nearly  tvvo  years  I  have  not  been  to  Norwalk,  nor  to  any  of  my 
neighbors'. 

With  health,  memory,  sight  and  hearing  very  much  impaired, 
have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  in  direction  required.  If  I 
ever  knew  of  the  appointment  named,  it  was  forgotten  along  time 


ago. 


Will  give  the  time  and  place  of  my  birth:  Born  in  Bethel, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont,  September  21,  178H;  two  days  more 
will  close  my  ninety-ninth  year.  On  the  1 7th  ^f  June,  1815,  with 
my  family,  I  left  my  native  town  for  Ohio,  and  on  the  30th  of 
July  arrived  sjt  Avery  (now  near  Milan).  But  three  families  in 
Norwalk  township  then.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1816,  with  my  fam- 
ily, I  removed  into  the  wilderness  of  Bronson. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Martin  Kkllogg. 

Should  receive  it  a  favor  t6  have  a  call  from  you. 
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The  following  poem  waa  written  by  H.  W.  Hathaway,  of 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  and  read  to  Mr.  Kellogg  on  his  ninety- 
ninth  birthday,  by  the  young  man: 

MARTIN  KELLOGG'S  SOULOQUV  ON  HIS  NINKTY-NINTU  BIRTHDAY. 

SEPTEMBER  25th,  ISiTy. 
[by   his  u  b  e  a  t   n  k  p  h  e  w,  1 

Ninety  and  ninel    How  fuHt  time  has  flown! 

But  yesterday  I  vrat>  a  boy  oo  the  f}irm; 
And  now  to  ray  ninety-ninth  year  I  have  grown 

And  left  youthful  life  with  its  joy  and  its  charm. 

I  remember  the  days  of  my  childhood.  long  pw^t; 

Of  the  days  of  ray  9i)ending  at  school. 
What  a  bountiful  blessing,  my  memory  lasts. 

Though  the  ardor  and  warmth  of  life  cool. 

My  memory  now  is  a  kingdom  to  me. 

And  I  live  my  life  over  again, 
Ar  the  scones  of  my  past  with  my  mind's  eyo  1  see— 

The  scenes  of  both  sunshine  and  rain. 

I  remember  the  clearing  we  made  in  the  woods. 

And  the  house  from  the  logs  which  wc  hewed. 
No  modern  erecti(m  that  ever  hut*  stood 

Has  half  of  those  pleasures  nenewed. 

The  old  spneious  fireplace,  where  hung  the  old  crane. 

Had  a  wiirmtt)  not  the  least  cooled  by  years. 
And  the  fire  of  our  love,  fed  by  joy  and  by  pain. 

Has  grown  brighter  with  increasing  yearn. 

1  courted  and  loved  just  as  other  men  did; 

For  the  world  dues  not  change  as  the  years— 
Tiieir  courtiu'  they  tried  to  keep  secret  and  hid. 

And  lived  betwixt  hopes  and  'twixt  fears. 

I  can  see  the  grim  wans;  I  can  see  the  fierce  fighta; 

Can  remember  the  wide-spread  alarm— 
For  we  men  would  stand  up  for  our  homes  and  our  rights. 

And  to  keep  wives  and  children  fromliarm. 

But  all  that  is  past;  and  old  friends  are  gone 

To  the  land  where  no  wan<  e*er  are  fought; 
And  nhen  on  my  vision  that  bright  land  shall  dawn, 

I  shall  seek  them  and  by  them  be  sought. 


THE  ARMY  RECORD 


Of  Soldiers  from  Peru,  Huron  Oouuty,  0*,  EuliNlert  for  the 

War  of  the  llebelliou. 


(COMIMLED    nV    CAPT.    C.    WOODRUKF,   OF    PERU.) 


Tt  will  bo  seen  by  tho  following  that  tho  Township  of  Poru,  having  a  population  of  about 
1/iUO,  furnitthcU  thonruiy  of  tho  Union  117  men,  divtributed  in  22  llogimoots,  the  navy  and 
artizan  doiiariinunt«.  Of  thoso,  3-')  woro  killed,  or  died  of  woundu  or  diaeano.  The  fate  of 
sevoral  of  (ho  list  givon  has  not  been  aaoortuinod.  Seven  of  thnpe  who  rarvivod  the  clo«e  of 
tho  war  have  since  diod.  Doubtless  tho  number  hero  reported  wounded  In  action  is  largely 
below  the  actual  number,  as  tho  fuot^  rolatiug  to  thin  imrt  of  history  have  nearly  faded  fruin 
tlio  memory  of  those  not  directly  iiitcro«ti*d,  and  tho  survivors  are  seattorcd  over  at  leant 
eight  States.  "The  compiler  of  these  stii titties  has  for  several  yours  been  trying  to  get  the  list 
as  complete  as  iHWSiblo.  A  full  history  of  those  men  would  show  that  l*eru  was  reprosented 
in  every  army  corps  confronting  tho  rebellion,  that  the  blood  of  her  boys  in  blue  was  shed  in 
every  Stato  whore  our  army  fought,  and  nearly  every  groat  battlefield  of  the  war  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  death  olToring  of  one  or  more  of  those  immortal  38. 
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EZRA  AND  AMY  G.  SMITH. 

Sketch  of  their  Livot»  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Sandors,  of  CJeveland,  Ohio. 

Ezra  Smith  was  born  in  Koene,  N.  IL,  January  :30th,  1802,  and 
came  into  Huron  County,  ().,  July  24th,  1824.  Little  is  known  of 
his  boyhood  or  of  what  were  the  opportunities  of  his  education. 
He  first  settled  in  Greenwich,  where  he  opened  a  store  and  built 
an  ashery.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  so  much  encouraged  that  he 
decided  to  enlarge  his  field  of  operations  and  take  advantage  of 
river  privileges  and  get  nearer  to  a  market  for  the  products  of  his 
manufactory.  Accordingly,  after  about  three  years  he  removed 
from  Greenwich  and  settled  in  Peru,  in  the  .village  of  Macksville, 
where  he  opened  a  larger  store,  rebuilt  and  enlarged  his  ashery, 
erected  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  distillery.  The  product  of 
his  ashery  was  potash  or  pearlash,  so  called,  of  his  distillery  high- 
wines  and  alcohol,  and  of  his  grist  mill  not  custom  fiour  alone,  but 
flour  for  general  marketing  where  ever  he  could  find  purchasers. 
The  refuse  grain  of  his  distillery  enabled  him  to  fatten  annually  a 
large  number  of  hogs,  so  that  pork  packing  became  a  conspicuous 
factor  in  his  business.  For  these  varied  products  he  found  a  mar- 
ket chiefly  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  made  his  shipments  from  the  port 
of  Huron,  now  of  Erie  County.  All  these  exports,  as  well  as  his 
imports  of  dry  goods  to  keep  his  store  in  full  stock,  had  to  be 
transported  from  and  to  Peru  by  the  slow  and  arduous  process  of 
teaming.  His  wagons  carrying  away  and  bringing  back  his  pro- 
ducts and  his  purchases  kept  the  roadway  between  Peru  and  Huron 
almost  daily  traversed,  sometimes  by  one  team  and  sometimes  by 
two  or  more. 

The  founding  and  maintenance  of  this  store,  the  building  of 
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this  ashery,  the  erection  of  these  mills  and  distillery  involved  an 
immense  deal  of  labor,  responsibility  and  care,  and  the  employ- 
ment and  supervision  of  a  large  number  of  men.  The  building  of 
the  mill-dam  and  of  the  mill-race  was  at  that  time  a  formidable 
undertaking,  as  the  river  was  then  a  large  and  full  stream  and  sub- 
ject to  floods,  and  engineering  art  was  in  its  infancy. 

These  varied  home  enterprises,  carried  on  with  increasing 
enlargement  and  vigor,  gave  a  stir  of  activity  to  the  village  of 
Macksville  that  drew  towards  it  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
whole  county. 

In  the  year  1836  he  went  to  Indiana  and  purchased  500  acres 
of  wild,  heavily  limbered  land  at  Table  Rock,  Fountain  County, 
on  the  Wabash  river,  where  ho  erected  a  large  mill  and  still  house. 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Gibbs,  Elijah  Briggs  and  Calvin  (\)le  were  associated 
with  him  in  this  enterprise  Vhich  opened  a  most  promising  tield 
for  business.  For  the  first  fifteen  months  his  no|)hew,  Ezra  W. 
Smith,  wa^his  partner  in  this  Indiana  movement.  A  new  company 
was  then  formed  and  the  men  before  mentioned  became  associated 
in  the  business.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  was  500  barrels  of  flour 
a  day.  The  average  price  paid  for  wheat  at  that  time  in  Indiana 
was  87^  cents  a  bushel  and  for  corn  20  to  25  cents.  The  company 
often  purchased  as  high  as  20,000  bushels  of  corn  in  a  day  and 
fattened  a  1,000  hogs  yearly.  The  company  also  fattened  cattle,  and 
to  accommodate  this  part  of  their  enterprise  purchased  in  addition 
a  thousand  acres  of  prairie  pasture  land.  Here  was  built  up  a 
great  business  which  had  before  it  a  still  greater  promise. 

In  carrying, on  each  and  all  these  varied  industries  he  developed 
a  remarkable  character  and  wrought  out  a  wonderful  financial  suc- 
cess. He  showed  himself  a  ready  and  accurate  discerner  of  men. 
He  was  truly  a  leader.  His  rallying  word  with  his  employees  was 
alwayts  **  come  on  "  rather  than  "  go."  He  never  asked  a  man  to  do 
or  dare  a  thing,  however  riskful  to  health  or  life,  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  do  or  attempt  himself. 

In  building  of  the  dam  for  his  mills  in  Peru  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  race  he  often  worked  knee  deep  in  water  with  his  men. 
Doubtless  by  such  exposures,  and  subsequently  by  his  too  arduous 
labors,  anxieties  and  (Enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  business,  he  grad- 
ually drew  exhaustively  upon  his  reserve  forces  of  vitality  and 
thereby  made  himself  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease  which  so  pre- 
maturely smote  him  down. 

His  character  embodied  such  a  fervor,  push  and  energy  as 
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irresiHtibly  affected  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  in 
business  or  socially.  He  had  a  magnetism  that  won  upon  all. 
None  respected  and  loved  him  more  than  his  hunibleKt  emplo\ees. 
There  is  no  defining  the  possible  range  of  such  a  character  on  a 
broader  field  of  activity.  He  was  not  only  fervent  in  spirit  and 
diligent  in  business,  but  scrupulously  honorable  and  just  in  all  his 
business  relations,  and  he  was  as  liberal  and  generous  as  he  was 
just.  No  voice  or  hand  was  ever  lifted  against  his  integrity;  no 
whisper  of  suspicion  was  ever  breathed  upon  the  shining  es- 
cutcheon of  his  rectitude. 

He  was  public  spirited  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense;  he  was 
the  heart  wh'.>se  pulse  was  felt  in  every  enterprise  promotive  of 
the  public  good.  He  was  sympathetic  and  always  tenderly  affected 
toward  the  suffering  and  needy.  He  was  benevolent  in  its  truest 
sense;  he  helped  the  poor  by  employifig  them,  encouraging  there- 
by their  industry  and  thrift  and  enabling  them  to  help  themselves. 
He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  school  and  the  church;  bj'  his  taxes 
he  largely  supported  the  former  and  by  his  subscriptions  carried 
at  least  one-third  of  all  the  latter's  benevolent  contributions.  The 
last  two  years  i»f  his  life  he  was  a  professed  diristian  and  died 
sustained  and  cheered  by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  Jesus  as  his  Re- 
deemer. 

He  married,  December  1st,  1S29,  five  years  after  his  settlement 
in  Peru,  Miss  Amy  (t.  Brownell,  who  embodied  a  character  for 
energy,  industry,  economy  and  unselfish  devotion  to  what  was  pure 
and  true  and  just,  as  striking  as  was  his  own. 

There  is  a  little  romance  connected  with  his  earliest  relation 
with  Miss  Brownell  that  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  first  time  he  saw  her  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  call  by  her 
at  his  store,  in  company  with  three  other  young  Misses  of  the 
town,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  purchasing  a  skein  of  silk.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Brownell,  but  busy 
and  hurried  as  he  was,  the  arch  god  proved  an  unfailing  archer; 
his  heart  became  entangled  in  that  skein  of  silk,  out  of  which  was 
woven  the  old,  old  story,  whose  tale  was  that  of  a  vigorous  court- 
ship and  a  blessed  and  happy  marital  union.  It  was  also  notable 
that  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  from  the  town  of  the  clergy- 
man who  was  to  peform  the  ceremony,  they  were  married  by  a 
Justice  of  the  PeacQ,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pardon 
Wilson,  and  this  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  Dr.  Moses  C.  Sanders, 
who  was  at  that  time  serving  the  State  in  the  high  office  of  a 
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Justice  of  the  Peace  and  bis  people  in  the  capacity  of  physician 
and  surgeon.  He  became  their  loved  and  honored  family  physi- 
cian, and  subsequently,  in  each  one  of  his  two  sons  furnished  a 
husband  to  each  one  of  their  eldest  dauorhters. 

For  a  few  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  lived  in  the  little  house 
just  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  back  or  north  of  his  store,  and  it  was  here 
all  their  children  were  born  to  them,  but  subsequently  he  built  a 
larger  and  statelier  home  just  north  of  this,  and  where  they  lived 
until  his  death.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  five  children;  one 
of  whom,  Amelia  Maria,  their  third  born,  died  in  babyhood,  sur- 
viving only  one  year  and  fifteen  days.  Another,  their  fourth  born, 
Mary  Phebe,  survive<l  two  years  and  one  day.  Their  first  born, 
Cornelia  Ruth,  married  and  still  lives  as  the  A\'ife  of  Rev.  Wm.  D. 
Sanders,  now  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Their  second  born,  Albina 
GrinneH,  married  and  still  lives  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Sanders, 
now  of  Cleveland,  O.;  and  their  fifth  born,  Mary  Ermina,  is  now  a 
resident  of  the  same  city. 

This  home  and  family  were  signalized  by  the  most  unselfish 
devotion,  reverent  respect  and  tender  love.  A  benediction  of  joy, 
and  peace,  and  comfort,  hung  like  a  halo  over  their  threshhold. 
Father,  wife  and  children  w^ere  never  so  happy  as  when  alone 
together,  whether  at  the  fireside  or  at  the  altar;  yet  they  ever  ex- 
tended the  largest,  warmest  and  most  generous  hospitality. 

But  alas,  just  as  his  deep  laid  plans  of  business  were  success- 
fully maturing;  just  as  the  sun  of  prosperity  was  high  ascendant 
and  his  horizon  was  luminous  with  a  still  more  splendid  promise; 
just  as  he  had  reached  the  vantage  ground  of  ample  resources  and 
the  mount  of  his  ambition  rose  clear  before  his  vision;  just  as  he 
had  secured  a  beautiful  home,  and  by  his  noble  and  womanly  wife 
had  filled  his  quiver  with  blithesome  children;  just  as  he  had 
amassed  a  competence  for  their  comfort  and  liberal  education;  just 
in  the  prime  of  years,  powers,  endeavors  and  aspirations,  acute 
disease  assailed  and  destroved  him.  The  sickness  w^hich  struck 
him  down  was  malignant  erysipelas,  and  it  raged  with  such  a  fury 
that,  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  the  medical 
staff  of  the  county  co^ild  afford,  he  survived  only  twelve  days, 
breathing  his  last  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1840,  aged  only  38 
years,  lacking  10  days.  His  sickness  involved  great  suffering, 
which  he  bore  with  heroic  fortitude. 

A  great  light  went  out  when  Ezra  Smith  died.  An  unspeak- 
able sorrow  smote  and  overshadowed  his   home,  and  hung  its  pall 
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over  the  villag^e,  and  town,  and  county.  All  sincerely  mourned 
him.  The  oldest  and  youngest,  the  humblest  and  greatest,  the 
poorest  and  the  best-to-do. 

Inertia  and  a  lethargic  stagnation  slowly  but  surely  settled 
down  over  all  the  business  activities  of  the  village,  and  Peru,  even 
to-day,  sits  as  it  were  in  silence,  a  sad  and  mournful  witness  of  the 
loss  it  sustained  by  his  death. 

His  wife  continued  to  live  in  Peru,  for  the  most  part,  for 
about  10  years,  when  she  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  she  lived 
until  the  year  [>receding  her  ileath,  which  occurred  in  San  Jose, 
California,  whither,  with  her  daughter,  Mary  Ermina,  and  her 
granddaughter,  Nellie  Sanders,  she  had  gone  with  a  view  of  an 
improvement  of  her  health. 

She  died  May  26th,  1885,  aged  68  years  and  a  few  days  over 
four  months,  having  survived  her  husband  84  years  and  5  months. 

"  She  knew  the  Hfe-long  martyrdoiii 
The  weariness,  the  endless  pain 
Of  looking  for  some  one  to  come 
Who  nevcrraore  would  ooiue  Asrain." 

She  was  buried  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
whither  were  brought  and  laid  by  her  side  the  remains  of  her  be- 
loved husband  and  their  two  children. 

She  was  a  fond  and  loving  wife,  a  dovoted  and  cherishing 
mother,  a  fervent  friend  and  an  exemplary  christian,  ever  wielding 
an  inspiring  and  elevating  influence.  She  was  silent,  but  libera} 
in  her  charities,  always  freely  bestowing  good  upon  others.  Her 
remembrance  is  still 

"  Sweet  as  the  tender  frocrranee  that  survives. 
When  martyred  flowers  give  up  their  little  lives." 


MRS.  LrCRETIA  WAGGONER. 

By  Clark  Waffffoner. 

Mrs.  Lucretia  Waggoner  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Lu- 
cretia  Buck,  and  was  born  in  Heath,  Mass.,  April  1st,  1787.  During 
the  same  year  the  family  removed  to  Reedsborough,  Vt.,  where 
they  remained  until  the  spring  of  1796,  then  removing  to  Benning- 
ton, same  State,  and  to  Shaftsbury  in  1800.  In  January,  1807,  with 
her  brother  Abel  and  wife,  she  left  home  for  what  was  then  known, 
as  the  "Eighteen  Mile  Creek  Settlement,"  in  the  " Holland  Pur- 
chase," Western  New  York.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  sleigh  and 
occupied  about  three  weeks'  time.     In  July,  1808,  she  was  married 
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with  Peter  Lake,  of  BuflFalo.  They  commenced  house-keeping  in  tho 
village  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Lake  took  a  piece  of  land  of  the  Holland 
Company  and  erected  a  log  house  on  it  during  the  ensuing  fall,  and 
moved  into  it  the  next  winter.  The  land  was  entirely  wiTd,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  embraced  or  been  near  to  the  subsequent  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Ebenezer  Waldren,  now  within  the  business  portion 
of  the  city.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  falling  timber,  the  trees  were 
cut  for  some  distance  about  the  house.  Buffalo  at  that  time  con- 
tained some  twenty  or  thirty  dwellings,  but  was  growing  rapidly, 
which  it  continued  to  do  until  it  was  burned  by  the  British,  in  De- 
cember, 1813.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Waggoner  went  to  Buffalo  there 
was  but  one  house  between  that  place  and  Batavia. 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  they  moved  to  Northeast,  Penn^  Their 
residence  there  was  pleasant  until  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  when  they  were  visited  by  troubles,  in 
number  and  degree  known  only  lo  the  lake  shore  settlers  of  that, 
day.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  a  draft  was  made  for  forces  to  defend 
Erie,  and  Mr.  Lake  was  drawn  for  two  months'  service.  During 
his  absence,  his  wife  and  two  young  children  were  left  to  all  the 
sufferings  of  loneliness  and  anxiety  for  his  and  their  safety.  It 
was  while  he  was  at  that  post,  that  IlnlFs  surrender  in  Michigan 
took  place.  Great  fear  was  constantly  felt  for  the  safety  of  Erie, 
that  being  the  most  important  point  on  the  Lake;  and  when 
the  British  vessels  conveying  Hull's  men  to  Erie  for  exchange  for 
British  prisoners  appeared  in  sight,  the  greatest  consternation 
spread  throughout  the  adjacent  region.  Expresses  were  sent  in 
every  direction  for  additional  men,  and  nearly  every  man  able  to 
carry  a  musket  flew  to  Erie.  When  the  men  were  thus  all  taken 
from  the  neighborhood,  a  man  rode  through  the  village,  with  a  false 
alarm  that  the  Indians  were  about  to  arrive  on  their  mission  of 
rapine  and  death  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  which  greatly  added 
to  the  terror  prevailing. 

Before  his  time  was  out,  Mr.  Lake  was  taken  sick  and  went 
home,  his  time  expiring  while  there.  About  this  time  the  paymas- 
ter arrived  at  Erie,  and  Mrs.  Lake  went  there  for  her  husband's 
meagre  pay,  and  was  compelled  to  stay  until  the  night  of  the  third 
day.  She  then  had  fourteen  miles  to  ride  on  horseback,  wholly 
alone,  in  intense  darkness,  with  mud  knee-deep.  She  was  in  Erie 
in  August,  1813,  when  she  saw  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  sail  from 
that  port.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Lake  and  family  left  Northeast  for 
a  visit  to  Vermont,  and  returned  to  Clarence,  between  Buffalo  and 
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Batavia,  in  January,  1S14,  where  they  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

In  June,  1815,  they  left  for  Ohio,  takins^  a  small  open  boat  at 
Buffalo.  The  passage  was  made  to  the  mouth  of  Huron  river,  (now 
Erie  County),  in  seventeen  days,  stopping  at  night,  and  usually 
"tenting  on  the  beach."  On  one  occasion  they  were  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy a  fisherman's  shanty.  During  the  night  a  strong  north  wind 
so  raised  the  water  at  that  point  as  to  disturb  the  sleepers  and 
drive  them  to  higher  ground  outside.  At  one  time  they  were  wind- 
bound  for  two  days.  The  company  consisted  of  Mr.  Lake  and 
family,  a  Mr.  Townsend  and  wife  and  six  or  seven  children;  and  a 
widow  with  four  or  five  children,  who  stopped  at  Grand  River, 
Ohio.  The  company  reached  the  month  of  Black  River  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  4th.  A  celebration  was  in  progress  there,  and 
the  strangers  were  cordially  received  and  invited  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  the  staples  of  which  consisted  of  baked  cat-fish  and  roast 
pigs,  with  vegetables,  the  meal  being  free  to  the  women  and  child- 
ren, with  a  charge  of  25  cents  each  for  the  men.  After  dinner  the 
boat  set  sail  and  reached  the  mouth  of  Huron  river,  July  6th,  and 
continued  up  that  stream  three  miles,  to  the  "Fleming  ^Flem- 
mond)  place,"  where  the  company  remained  till  morning.  For  the 
night  the  ladies  and  children  occupied  adesorted  shanty,  while  the 
men  passed  the  time  in  keeping  up  "smudges,"  as  defense  against 
myriads  of  voracious  moscjuitoes. 

Not  suited  with  the  prospects,  Mr.  Townsend,  with  the  boat, 
left  for  the  Maumee  river.  Mr.  Mack,  another  passenger,  bought 
a  tract  of  land  in  Peru  Township,  Huron  County,  on  which  was 
afterwards  located  the  village  of  Macksville,  now  Peru.  Mr.  Lake 
and  family  found  accommodations  with  Mr.  Fleraraond  for  some 
three  months,  during  which  time  they  were  all  sick.  They  passed 
the  winter  in  a  log  shanty,  occupying  one  room,  while  the  other 
was  used  by  a  family  named  Armstrong.  The  four  corners  of  Mr. 
Lake's  room  were  occupie<i  by  the  door,  a  bed,  the  fire-place  and  a 
small  table.  The  latter  was  just  large  enough  for  the  parents,  the 
children  waiting  for  the  "second  table."  The  fire-place  (?)  con- 
sisted of  stones  piled  up  (without  mortar)  to  a  height  of  some  five 
feet,  without  chimney,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  the  family  went  to  the  County  seat, 
Bome  two  miles  south,  since  known  as  the  "Old  County  seat." 
Here  they  remained  two  years.     Mr.  Lake's  health  became  poor 
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and  they  removed  to  a  farm  near  by  in  the  spring  of  ]818,  soon 
after  which  time  he  died,  aged  37  years,  leaving  his  wife  and  live 
young  children,  viz:  Sophia  Keeler,  who  died  near  Milan,  in  1854, 
aged  46;  Eliaha,  who  died  in  Toledo,  in  October,  1838,  aged  28; 
Lucretia  Thompson,  still  living  at  Findlay,  Ohio;  Francis,  who 
died  at  Winona,  Minn.,  January,  1873;  and  Susan,  an  infant,  who 
died  in  September,  1818. 

In  July,  1819,  Mrs.  Lake  and  Israel  Waggoner  were  married, 
and  their  home  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  Waggoner  farm,"  about 
a  mile  below  the  old  county  seat,  where  they  remained  until  April, 
1828,  when  they  removed  to  Milan  village.  Here  they  lived  until 
May  19th,  1857,  when  Mr.  Waggoner  suddenly  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease, leaving  three  children — Clark,  then  and  now  (1885)  of  To- 
ledo; Ralph,  now  of  Clyde,  and  Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Richard  H. 
Kinney,  Seneca  township,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan.  Mrs.  Wag- 
goner and  daughter  Mary  remained  in  Milan  until  June,  1869, 
when  she  left  to  make  her  home  with  Mrs.  Kinney,  who  was  then 
married,  and  with  whom  she  spent  the  balance  of  her  days,  dying 
October  27th,  1872,  aged  85  years  and  7  months.  Her  remains 
were  buried  at  Milan  beside  those  of  Mr.  Waggoner. 

Amid  the  thousands  who  lefttl'.e  comforts  and  joys  of  domestic 
and  social  life  in  the  east,  to  meet  the  disappointments  and  trials 
of  the  pioneer  in  the  forests  of  the  west,  few  were  called  to  more 
severe  experience  than  attended  Mrs.  Waggoner's  cAse.  The  facts 
given  will  indicate  what  she  was  called  to  undergo — all  of  which 
was  met  with  a  heroism  and  a  fidelity  to  duty  which  marked  her 
life  throughout,  and  which  attested  the  sustaining  power  and  glo- 
rious triumph  of  an  abiding  trust  in  the  God  whom,  always,  she 
80  loyally  served  and  so  fully  trusted.  Her  60  years  of  house- 
keeping were  about  equally  divided  between  the  trials  and  priva- 
tions of  want  and  care  of  little  ones,  and  the  joys  of  a  home  of 
<;orafort,  with  loving  and  a[)preciative  children. 

From  infancy  she  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  united  with  the  first  organized  Church  available  to  her  after 
coming  to  the  west,  which  was  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Milan, 
about  1830,  then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Everton  Judson, 
which  relation  continued  to  her  death* 


MINER  COLE  AND  ISAAC  ITNDERHn.L. 

By  C.  H.  Oftllup.  Eiiq.,  of  Nuriralk. 

Miner  Cole,  son  of  Levi  Cole,  born  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y„  July  26,  1803;  died  at  Norwark,  Ohio,  August  20, 
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1885.     Aged  82  years  and  24  days. 

Isaac  Underhill,  boh  of  David  Underbill,  barn  in  tbe  township 
of  Norway,  Hekimer  County,  N.  Y.,  January  13,  1805;  died  at 
Ridgeiield  township,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  March  22,  1885.  Aged 
80  years  2  months  and  9  days. 

These  annoucements  mark  the  departure  of  two  honored  pio- 
neers whose  lives  have  been  so  coincident  as  to  sugge.st  investiga- 
tion for  further  lines  of  parallel. 

Miner  Cole's  father,  Levi,  was  born  in  Windham  County, 
Connecticut,  November  20,  1766,  and  married  Hannah  Kinney,  of 
the  same  county,  November  25,  1790. 

Isaac  Underbill's  father,  David,  was  born  in  Westchester  Co.,, 
N.  Y.,  May  19,  1765,  and  married  Polly  Osborn,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
in  1792. 

The  children  of  Levi  Cole  were  seven  sons;  Jeremy,  Asher, 
James,  Levi,  Miner,  Manley  K.,  and  Lyman. 

The  children  of  David  Underhill  were  two  sons,  Isaac  and 
David,  and  six  daughters,  Thurza,  wife  of  Horace  Morse;  Mercy, 
Harriet,  wife  of  Nathan  Strong;  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Jennings; 
Aurelia,  wife  of  A.  W.  Hulett;  and  Sarah  Louisa,  wife  of  A.  B. 
Beaverstock. 

In  1791  David  Underhill  removed  to  and  Ipeated  land  in  Her- 
kimer County,  N.  Y.,  and  at  some  time  previous  to  1814  Levi  Cole 
located  in  the  same  county.  ' 

In  1810  Mr.  LTnderhill  came  to  this  county  to  prospect  for  a 
new  home,  and  in  1811  came  again  and  purchased  thirty -six  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  Ridgefield  township,  next  adjoininc:  the  line 
of  Nor  walk  township,  for  which  he  paid  seventy-five  cents  per 
acre.  Upon  his  third  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1812,  he  made  a 
"beginning"  on  his  new  purchase  by  erecting  a  log  cabin  on  the 
bank  of  Huron  river,  near  the  site  of  the  old  saw  mill  now  rapidly 
going  to  decay.  In  1813  he  came  **  west,"  for  the  fourt-h  time,  to 
increase  his  improvements. 

Upon  these  trips  he  carried  goods  to  barter  for  furs,  which 
brought  him  a  good  profit  on  his  return  east  in  the  fall. 

In  1814  he  was  accompanied  on  his  fifth  western  trip  by  Levi 
Cole  and  Timothy  Baker,  who  came.  Cole  for  the  purpose  of  "  look- 
ing" at  a  portion  of  his  lands  with  a  view  of  purchasing,  and  Baker 
on  a  prospecting  tour.  Cole  bargained  with  Underhill  for  a  piece 
of  land  this  side  of  the  present  residence  of  Sidney  Brown. 

On  his  sixth  trip,  in  1815,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Cole,  with  his 
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oldest  son  Jeremy,  Horace  Morse  and  Dr.  Joseph  Pierce.  Mr. 
Cole  and  son  at  once  commenced  improvements  on  the  land  bought 
from  Underbill,  put  up  a  log  bouse,  commenced  a  clearing  and 
worked  faithfully  and  well  to  prepare  a  home  for  the  reception  of 
the  family  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Pierce  purchased  from  Benjamin  Newcomb  lot  No.  one  in 
the  south-west  comer  of  section  faur,  in  Norwalk  township,  (now 
known  as  the  Miner  Cole  farm),  became  first  postmaster  of  Nor- 
walk  on  August  6,  1816,  and  the  first  practicing  physician  of  Nor- 
walk. 

On  this  visit  Mr.  Underbill  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
"  double  log  house,"  at  the  raising  of  which  all  the  able  bodied 
men  in  Huron  County  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  were  present, 
there  were  sixteen  a,ll  told. 

July  16,  1815,  David  Underbill,  Levi  Cole  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Pierce  brushed  out  a  "trail"  or  road  from  Abijah  Comstock's  place 
(the  present  residence  of  John  Randolph,  Jr.,)  to  the  "Sand 
Ridge,"  as  the  present  site  of  the  City  of  Norwalk  was  then  called, 
and  on  the  next  day  completed  their  work  along  what  is  now  Main 
street,  to  Mr.  Underbill's  place. 

In  January,  1816,  Mr.  Cole  and  family  (including  Miner,  then 
near  thirteen  years  old)  and  Mr.  Underbill  and  family  (including 
Isaac,  then  about  eleven  years  of  age)  with  six  teams  and  sleighs, 
laden  with  household  goods  and  supplies,  left  their  old  homes  in 
New  York,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  of  laborious  travel,  reached 
their  new  homes  February  22, 1816. 

Such  were  the  fathers  of  Miner  C^ole  and  Isaac  Underbill — 
bold,  sturdy,  provident  and  honorable  men,  who  left  their  mark 
upon  their  day  and  generation,  creating  homes  out  of  the  primeval 
wilderness,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  state  and  giving  tone  and 
character  to  posterity.  Cotemporaries  at  birth,  co-laborers  in  life, 
and  joint  pioneers. 

Miner  Cole  continued  to  reside  upon  the  -old  homestead  (the 
Newcomb  place)  until  his  death,  a  period  of  sixty-nine  years. 

He  was  married  in  Ripley,  July  30,  1840,  to  Mary  A.  Allen, 
who  died  September  20,  1861.  Their  only  child,  Asber  Miner 
Cole,  now  owns  and  resides  on  the  old,  historic  homestead. 

Manley  K.  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  seven  sons  of  Levi. 

Mr.  Cole  at  one  time  held  the  office  of  township  trustee,  but 
was  not  a  politician  nor  office-seeker.  Until  Abraham  Lincoln 
issued  the  memorable  emancipation  proclamation,  he  was  politically 
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a  "  fence  man,"  from  that  time  to  his  death  a  strong  republican. 

In  religious  matters  he  was  always  liberal,  and  in  his  later 
years  connected  himself  with  the  Universalist  (Jhurch. 

Isaac  Underbill  also  continued  to  live  on  the  old  homestead 
until  his  death,  a  period  of  sixty-nine  years. 

He  was  married  March  28,  1851,  to  Amanda  Patten,  whose 
father  was  an  early  settler  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  She  died  July  5, 1862, 
leaving  one  child,  who  died  in  January  following.  He  was  again 
married  December  27,  1855,  to  Lydia  (Gregory.  The  issue  of  this 
second  marriage  was  live  children,  of  whom  four  are  now  living; 
Isaac  M.,  Isabel  F.,  Edwin  G.  and  Arthur.  His  widow  and  daugh- 
ter, yet  reside  upon  the  old  homestead,  and  with  them  resides  Mrs. 
Harriet  Strong,  the  only  survivor  of  the  children  of  David  Under- 
bill; she  was  eighty- 'ight  years  of  age  on  February  5,  1885,  her 
only  son  resides  at  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Underbill  was  an  earnest  and  warm  partizan,  but  so  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  was  never  an  office  holder.  His  political  "history 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words.  Whig,  Republicin. 

In  religion  he  was  a  consistent  and  exemplary  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 

The  old  "Underbill  saw  mill,"  erected  in  1817,  was  abandoned 
in  1876,  after  fifty-nine  years  good  service  in  furnishing  lumber 
for  thousands  of  houses  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  present  Norwalk  water  works  buildings  stand  only  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  old  mill  site. 

Co-pioneers,  neighbors  and  friends.  Miner  Cole  and  Isaac  Un- 
derbill are  gone  and  their  memory  is  held  in  respect  by  those  who 
knew  them. 

Frugal  and  prosperous,  because  just  and  honorable,  they  have 
left  their  "  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

"  Foot-prints  that  i)crhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  life's  nolemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  ship-wreeked  brother 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 


MRH.  JOHN  R.  OSBORN. 

From  the  Toledo  Blade  of  November  17,  1884. 

In  recording  the  death  of  one  like  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Osbom, 
who  passed* away  from  her  earthly  home  and  loved  ones  Saturday 
night,  November  15,  1884,  it  is  hard  to  find  words  to  fitly  repre- 
sent the  universal  sorrow  and  regret  with  which  the  tidings  were 
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received,  here  where  she  was  so  well  known  and  beloved.  All 
things  seem  inadequte  and  Tennyson's  words  come  forcibly  to 
mind: 

"And  coromon  \»  the  commonplace 
And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain." 

And  yet  no  one  who  recalls  her  life  could  rest  satisfied  with  a 
meager  mention  of  her  death,  and  of  her  loss^  not  only  to  her  own 
family  and  immediate  friends,  but  to  her  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances which  make  up  Toledo  society.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury  she  han  been  a  prominent  member  not  only  of  the  social  world 
of  Toledo,  but  an  active,  earnest,  energetic  laborer  in  the  field  of 
good  work,  and  now  that  she  has  folded  her  hands  in  a  slumber  that 
knows  no  waking  upon  earth,  thoughts  of  what  she  has  so  well  done 
will  rise  up  to  make  her  memory  a  bcnison  to  many  hearts.  She  is 
looking  gladly  upon  the  golden  hills  from  the  yon  shore  of  eternity, 
but  the  darkness  of  deep  grief  rests  upon  those  she  has  left  behind 
her  in  their  shadowed  homes. 

A  brief  sketch  of  her  life  will  be  interesting  to  many.  Down 
in  Phelps,  New  York,  lived  her  father.  Dr.  Harvey  Phinney,  and 
there,  in  1819,  she  was  born.  Left  motherless,  while  yet  a  baby,  a 
relative  of  her  mother's,  Mr.  Oliver  Ilartwell,  adopted  the  little 
one,  and  she  was  brought  up  as  if  indeed  she  were  his  very  own 
child  in  body  as  well  as  in  affection.  In  1829  Mr.  Ilartwell  removed 
to  Ohio  and  settled  near  Cincinnati,  afterwards  going  to  Circleville 
with  his  family.  Before  this,  however,  she  had  been  sent  to  a 
female  seminary  in  Marietta,  but  completed  her  studies  in  one  that 
had  just  been  started  in  the  former  place.  Her  bright,  keen  intel- 
lect and  retentive  memory  enabled  her  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
intellectual  culture  which  she  showed  so  conspicuously  afterwards. 

In  1835  she  met  Mr.  Osborn,  then  a  bright  young  lawyer  just 
beginning  his  practice.  After  four  years  of  acquaintance,  the  two 
were  married  on  the  26th  of  November,  1839,  and  began  a  happy 
life  together — happy  always  in  spite  of  sorrows  and  misfortunes — 
in  the  village  of  Norwalk,  whither  Mr.  Osborn  had  previously  re- 
moved. 

In  1858,  they  came  to  Toledo,  which  has  been  their  home  from 
then  untiLnow,  and  where  they  have  been  the  centers  of  large 
social  influence  and  pleasures.  With  a  family  of  eight  children 
growing  up  around  her,. Mrs.  Osborn  was  the  life  of  the  home  cir- 
cle, while  maintaining  an  active  and  prominent  position  in  the 
world  about  her.  She  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cir- 
cleville, and  was  always  an  earnest  Christian.     The  Westminstc  r 
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Church,  to  which  she  belonged  here,  has  lost  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  active  of  its  members,  always  efficient  in  its  work,  and 
ready  to  co-operate  with  others  in  whatever  would  advance  its 
bencficient  influence. 

Her  labors  during  the  war  must  not  be  forgotten.  When  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  was  formed  she  becauie  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  and  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  forward  the 
cause  so  dear  to  her  patriotic  heart. 

Family  affection  with  Mrs.  Osborn  was  very  strong,  and  she 
has  never  been  herself  since  the  death  of  her  son  James,  in  1875. 
In  1882  her  mother's  heart  was  again  crushed  by  the  loss  of  another 
of  her  loved  ones,  her  son  Ralph,  and  from  that  blow  she  has  never 
seemed  to  rally.  Two  sons  and  four  daughters  remain  to  mourn 
with  their  father  this  sad  loss. 

Mrs.  Osborn  was  a  womjin  of  far  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
Not  only  did  she  excel  in  conversation,  but  she  was  a  ready  writer, 
and  the  Bladb  has  long  welcomed  her  keen  comments  upon  matters 
that  had  won  her  support  or  challenged  her  disapproval.  Of  her 
social  influence  we  have  already  spoken.  It  was  generally  exerted 
and  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Except  the  assurance  of  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, no  words  of  CH)mfort  can  be  spoken  to  the  bereaved  hus- 
band and  the  sorrowing  children.  One  sweet  thought  must  come 
in  the  midst  of  their  grief:  Slie  has  gone  to  reap  the  reward  of  a 
life  full  of  good  works. 


H08EA  TOWNSEND. 

Written  by  A.  D.  SkcHeriffcr.  M.  D..  New  London. 

Mr.  Hosea  Townsend,  the  oldest  poineer  settler  of  New  Lon- 
don Township,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Johnson,  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the  New  London  National 
Bank,  on  the  evening  of  December  18,  1884,  in  the  91  st  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Townsend  first  came  to  the  township  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  1815.  He  selected  for  his  home  one  of  the 
finest  locations  in  Huron  County,  and  returned  home  to  the  east 
early  in  the  spring  of  1816.  He,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Hiram,  who  lived  and  died  in  Greenwich  as  one  of  its  pioneers, 
with  an  ox  team  and  much  paraphernalia  deemed  by  him  to  be  of 
use  in  a  wilderness  county  as  a  farmer,  arrived  on  the  28th  day  of 
March,  1816.     The  weather  was  warm  and  the  grass  so  much  started 
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that  he  turned  the  cattle  in  the  woods,  and  they  found  a  plenty  ot 
live  on.  He  was  very  accurate  in  his  recollections  of  dates  and 
t'le  early  historical  events  of  New  Londbn  and  vicinity.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  many  of  the  pioneer  historical  facts  for  this  com- 
munity have  been  preserved.  He  was  very  honest,  industrious  and 
faithful  in  the  many  official  positions  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
neighbors  to  fill.  He  was  kind  but  decisive  in  his  family  and  his 
religious  belief,  and  an  excellent  financier.  All  his  living  children 
arc  left  with  ample  fortunes.  I  think  I  cannot  better  close  this 
brief  sketch  than  to  quote  from  the  History  of  the  Firelands,  page 
363. 

"August  15,  1815,  Mr.  Hosea  Townsend,  from  Tyringham, 
Mass.,  came  and  located  on  lot  No.  23,  in  the  third  section.  He 
remained  a  few  weeks,  returned  to  the  east  and  remained  until  the 
4th  of  February,  1810,  when,  with  an  ox  team  and  a  wagon,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Hiram,  he  again  nel  out  for  his  Ohio 
home.  He  was  fifty-two  days  on  the  road,  arriving  in  New  London, 
March  28,  181(5.  Mr.  Townsend  broiight  with  him  the  irons  which 
made  the  first  plow  used  in  New  London  soil,  and,  as  such,  the 
first  time  used  to  work  on  the  road  just  south  of  William  Prosser's, 
on  the  little  hill,  then  very  steep,  south  of  the  creek;  also  apple 
seeds,  which  he  planted  the  same  year«  He  and  his  brother  Hiram 
bachelored  it  for  two  years.  The  first  season  they  planted  four 
acres  of  corn.  When  harvested  a  portion  was  fed  to  the  oxen,  a 
portion  ground  in  a  hand-mortar  and  beech  stump  grist  mill  for 
their  own  food,  and  the  other  portion  was  sold  to  the  red  hunters 
for  English  specie  (crowns),  worth  $1.06  per  bushel.  He  put  out 
the  first  orchard  in  1820  and  1822,  built  the  first  frame  house  in 
1826.  He  was  born  in  Greenbnsh,  May  25.  1794,  married  Miss 
Sophia  Case  (the  first  school  teacher,  born  April  26,  1798)  March 
25,  1821.  Mrs.  Townsend  died  March  2,  1875.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1815,  and  drew  a  soldier's  pension." 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  numerous  relatives  and  friends. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  village  cemetery  on  December 
21,   1884. 


MYRON  N.  MORRIS. 

Myron  N.  Morris,  born  in  Gorham  township,  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  May  16th,  1813,  came  to  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  May, 
1834,  but  for  many  years  has  been  a  resident  of  New  London, 
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Huron    county,  Ohio,  and  died  in  this  township,  January  12,  1885. 


IRA  WOOD. 

Ira  Wood,  born  in  Woodstock  township,  Ulster  county,  New 
York,  January  1st,  1804,  came  to  Ohio,  first  settling  in  Norwich 
township,  where  he  resided  for  many  years,  but  getting  old,  he 
sold  his  farm  in  Norwich  and  bought  a  small  farm  in  New  Lon- 
don, where  he  resided  several  years,  died  April  25th,  1885,  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


HARRIET  A.  MESSENGER. 

Harriet  A.  (Pond)  Messenger  was  born  November  22,  1820, 
at  Poultney,  Vermont.  At  the  age  of  three  her  parents  moved  to 
Windham,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  where,  on  May,  l7th,  1848,  she 
was  married  to  W-illiam  B.  Messenger;  shortly  afterward  moving 
to  Rochester,  Ohio,  then  to  Ruggles,  and  finally  to  New  London, 
where  she  died  May  6th,  18H5. 


HANNAH    RUSSELL. 

Hannah.  Russell  was  born  in  Windham  township.  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  March  25th,  1820,  and  came  to  New  London,  Huron 
county,  in  1840,  and  died  in  New  London,  July  17,  1885,  aged  56 
years. 


C  HARITV  WHITE. 

Charity  White  was  born  December  14,  1799,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Moved  to  Ohio  in  1883  and  settled  in  Ashland  county, 
but  for  many  years  has  resided  in  New  London,  Huron  county, 
where  she  died  August  10,  1885,  aged  80  years. 


MRS.  DR.  A.  1).  SKELLENGER. 

Owing  to  some  mistake,  the  death  of  the  above  named  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Firelands  was  not  published 
in  a  former  volume  of  the  Society's  proceedings. 

Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Washburn  (her  mother  Aunt  Sally  Washburn,  of  Fitch- 
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ville,  now  almost  90  years  of  age);  was  bom  May  22d,  1880,  and 
died  December  16,  J 882.  Was  married  to  Dr.  Skellenger  Septem- 
ber 25th,  A.  D.  1854.'  Many  of  the  old  pioneef9  well  remember 
her  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  see  them  well  fed  aqd  cared  for  when 
meetings  have  been  held  in  New  London.  Histpry  has  already 
recorded  her  among  those  "  women  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, decision  of  character  and  will  power;  a  lover  of  labor^  in- 
tegrity, frugality,  cleanliness  and  good  order;  as  a  model  housewife 
she  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors. ^^  *  *  a  ^q  please 
family  and  guests  and  shed  joy  and  happiness  to  all  were  her 
spheres.^'     "  An  ardent  loyer  of  rare  flowers  and  plants.'^ 

Her  former  home  and  yard,  by  its  desolations,  too  plainly  tes- 
tifies, uhe  has  gone  !    Long  will  she  be  missed  by  all.      A.  D.  S. 

New  London,  Ohio,  September,  1885* 


NORMAN  HAKES. 

Norman  S.  Hakes  was  born  in  Nassau,  Rensselaer  county,. 
New  York,  in  the  year  1818.  Died  at  his  residence  in  Bronson 
township,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1884. 

In  1840,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Adelia  M.  Fox«  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and,  the  same  year,  came  to  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  purchasing  a  farm  of  forty  acres,  lying  about  one-half  mile 
south  of  his  residence,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  By  strict  econo- 
my and  industry,  working  early  and  late,  plying  his  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a  carpenter,  he  managed,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  to 
free  his  land  of  all  encumbrances.  He  then  sold  it  and  purchased 
forty-nine  acres  in  a  more  desirable  locality,  and,  the  following 
year,  added  to  it  fifty  acres  more.  In  1869,  being  entirely  free 
from  debt,  and  prosperous  in  his  worldly  affairs,  he  built  the  large 
and  commodious  farm  house  which  ha»  been  known  for  years,  as 
the  Hakes  homestead.  He  was  a  model  farmer,  industrious  and 
thrifty,  demonstrating,  by  his  success,  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that 
"  whatsoever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,^'  and  his 
farm  has  been  long  and  justly  denominated  the  ^'  prize  farm  "  of 
Huron  county. 

Mr.  Hakes  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  character,  known 
far  and  wide  and  honored  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness  ia  all 
dealings  of  whatever  nature  with  his  neighbors. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  united  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
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his  native  place,  and,  although  he  never  identified  himself  with 
any  particular  religious  denomination,  since  coming  to  this  state, 
he  always  respected  and  revered  true  religion  wherever  he  encoun- 
tered it,  and  had  the  greatest  antipathy  for  deception  or  intrigue 
in  any  form.  He  has  always  occupied  some  public  office,  has  been 
Township  Assessor,  Real  Estate  Assessor  and  Township  Treasurer 
which  last  office  he  occupied  for  six  years  before  and  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  He  was  an  interested  and  active  member  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  whose  surviving  members  to-day 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  so  universally  esteemed. 

Naturally  endowed  with  great  ambition,- he  battled  long  and 
bravely  with  the  disease  which  threatened  him,  ere  he  succumbed 
to  its  dread  power.  His  care  and  anxiety  for  his  life-companion, 
who  had  been  prostrated,  by  illness  for  many  weeks  before,*  and 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  unable  to  leave  her  couch  to 
witness  and  participate  in  the  last  sad  obsequies  of  her  loved  one, 
was  proverbial,  and,  even  amid  his  own  pain  and  suffering,  his 
thoughts  were  of  htr  comfort,  rather,  than  his  own.  His  family 
consisted  of  five  children,  who  all  survive  him.  Annette, wife  of 
Oscar  Burrass,  afterwards  wife  of  Wm.  Mycrantz,  of  Fairfield; 
Henry,  who  married  Miss  Belle  Holmes,  of  Fairfield;  Martha,  who 
becaniis  the  wife  of  Freeborn  Kellogg,  now  residing  at  Chicago, 
111.;  Norman  Willie,  who  married  Miss  Mary  Stevetis,  of  Fairfield, 
and  Samuel  Albert,  whose  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Pryor,  of  Bronson. 

At  the  time  of  his  removal  from  earth  he  was  the  owner  of 
three  distinct  farms,  one  of  111  acres,  situated  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  his  residence,  now  occupied  by  Henry,  the  oldest  son; 
one  of  fifty  acres  in  Fairfield  township,  now  in  possession  of  the 
youngest  son,  while  Normal  Willie  retains  the  old  homestead. 
His  loss  is  regreted  by  scores  of  faithful  friends  who  loved  and 
appreciated  him  for  the  true  and  worthy  life  he  lived,  whose  stain- 
less record  will  be  handed  down  with  pride  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions as  an  example  to  be  emulated.  < 

The  following  verses  are  a  tribute  to  his  memory  from  the  pen 
of  his  daugher-iu-law,  formerly  Miss  Stevens,  of  Fairfield: 

It  hatb  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father 

To  call  our  earthly  father  homo 
To  a  world  where  sin  and  sorrow.  .         .  ' 

Pain  and  death  eau  never  come; 
Though  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom 

In  thus  bereaving  friends  and  homo 
Of  the  one  so  fondly  cherighed. 

We  still  can  tJay.  *'  Thy  will  be  doue!" 
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Long  we  watcb«d  above  his  pillow. 

Filled  with  thoughts  of  hope  and  fear, 
Knowing  well  the  dread  destroyer 

Uorered  o'er  the  form  bo  dear. 
Willing  were  the  hands  that  served  him 

Through  the  weary  weeks  of  pain,  ^ 
From  his  lips  no  murmur  isKued 

Of  his  sufFerings  to  complain. 

And.  when  oame  the  dreaded  summons. 

As  we  gathered  round  his  bed, 
So  gently  fled  the  peaceful  spirit 

We  could  not  think  that  he  was  rlead, 
She,  who  had,  in  joy  and  sorrow 

Traced  life's  pathway  by  his  side 
Could  not  clasp  his  hand  in  parting. 

As  he  cro8:<cd  the  dark  cold  tide. 

For.  through  weary  wcckn  of  suffering 

She  upon  her  bed  had  lain. 
And  'twos/rr/A^r'n  voice  that  cheered  her 

With  plans.  "  when  »he  were  well  again." 
Oh,  how  little  we  imagined 

As  he  sought  to  soothe  her  woe. 
Planning  for  the  hopeful  future, 

He  would  be  the  one  to  go. 

Months  have  pa^wed  since  we  consigned  him 

To  the  dark  and  silent  tomb. 
Still  wo  miss  him.  sadly  miss  him 

As  when  first  he  left  our  home. 
Oft  of  him  are  we  reminded 

Ah  the  days  puss,  one  by  one. 
And.  in  all  of  our  surroundings 

See  the  work  Am  hatid'S  have  done. 

• 

Thrugh,  we  never  more  shall  greet  him 

In  our  homes,  we'll  ne'er  forget 
Hi.^  kind  and  loving  admonitions. 

And  the  good  deoils.  living  yet. 
Farewell  father!  may  we  ever 

Live,  like  thee,  a  life  upright. 
That  wo  may,  this  life  departing. 

Leave  a  record,  pure  and  white. 


GEORGE  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

From  the  Norwalk  Reflector  of   May  26,  1885. 

The  death  of  Biich  a  man  of  prominence  aH  the  late  Judge 
Adams,  calls-for  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  of  the  event.  His 
wealth  of  years,  his  excellence  of  character,  his  high  moral  and 
social  standing,  entitle  him  to  worthy  consideration  and  much 
praise.  During  his  life  he  was  accorded  these,  and  now  that  his 
life  work  is  ended  and  he  has  passed  into  that  world  which  is  un- 
seen, it  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  life  which  he  lived  should  be 
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reviewed  and  made  mention  of,  that  his  virtues  and  character  may 
be  imitated. 

George  Quincy  Adams  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  New 
York,  April  9th,  1805.  When  about  forty  years  of  age  he  moved 
to  Ohio,  and  resided  for  a  few  years  in  Sullivan,  Ashland  county, 
from  which  place,  with  his  family,  he  moved  to  Plymouth  village. 
New  Haven  township,  this  county.  In  the  year  1860  he  was  chosen 
to  the  office  of  Probate  Judge  of  Huron  county,  and  in  January 
following,  he,  with  his  family,  took  up  his  residence  at  the  county 
seat  in  Norwalk.  He  served  two  terms  of  three  years  each,  as  Pro- 
bate Judge,  and  shortly  after  retiring  from  this  position  he  was 
elected  by  the  Republicans  of  Norwalk  to  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  He  held  the  latter  office  continuouslv  until  within  less 
than  three  years  before  his  death,  being  obliged  to  decline  to  serve 
in  this  capacity  any  longer,  because  of  his  hearing  being  somewhat 
impaired. 

Since  his  retiring  from  official  position  he  has  done  more  or 
less  business,  not  willing,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  to  relinquish 
entirely  its  cares  and  responsibilities. 

Some  three  years  and  more  ago,  his  earthly  companion,  the 
mother  of  three  daughters  and  one  son  who  survive  him,  passed 
away  to  a  christian's  home  and  a  christian's  reward,  and  since  that 
time  Mr.  Adams  has  made  his  home  with  his  daughters. 

Having  passed  ten  years  and  more  beyond  the  allotted  "three 
score  years  and  ten,"  yet  they  were  not  "  of  labor  and  sorrow,"  but 
rather  of  joy  and  happy  contentment,  surrounded  as  he  was  by 
loving  children  and  grand-children,  who  took  delight  in  pleasing 
him  and  making  his  life  all  joy  and  sunshine.  And  he,  with  all 
his  heart,  appreciated  these  kind  attentions.  His  children  and 
grand-children  were  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  he  enjoyed  their 
companionship. 

Judge  Adams  was  a  man  of  decided  character,  and  always  took 
a  prominent  stand  on  all  the  great  issues  of  the  day.  As  an  anti- 
slavery  man,  during  the  dark  days  before  the  war,  his  heart  went 
out  toward  the  black  man  in  his  oppressed  and  down-trodden  con- 
dition, and  he  helped  many  an  one  on  toward  the  north  star.  As  a 
temperance  man  he  was  always  firm  and  decided  against  the  giant 
evil  of  intemperance,  and  his  voice  was  often  heard  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  wicked  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  But  notwith- 
standing he  was  so  outspoken  in  these  respects,  his  opposition  was 
so  firm  and  decided  that  he  made  no  enemies,  but  rather  friends; 
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and  no  man  in  the  town  or  county  where  he  lived  had  more  or 
warmer  friends  than  he.  His  nature  was  so  congenial;  his  ways 
and  manners  so  pleasant;  his  conversation  so  instructive  and  intel- 
ligent, that  men  and  children  loved  and  enjoyed  his  company. 

On  the  9th  day  of  April  last,  ho  celebrated,  in  company  with 
a  large  number  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbors,  his  80th  birth- 
day. It  was  one  of,  if  not  the  proudest  occasions  of  his  life.  He 
had  long  thought  of  it  and  planned  its  details,  and  his  children 
were  happy  in  carrying  out  his  every  wish. 

Since  that  time  his  health  has  failed.  The  long  and  extreme 
cold  winter  seemed  to  sap  his  vitality,  and  it  was  noticeable  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  going  gradually  down  the  declivity  of  life. 
His  strong  and  vigorous  constitution  was  wasting  away  and  no 
medical  ai<]  could  arrest  it.  His  feeble  steps  told  to  those  around 
him  very  plainly  that  he  was  nearing  the  last  mile-stone,  and  he 
reached  it  sooner  than  his  friends  anticipated. 

On  Tuesday  night,  May  19th,  an  hour  before  midnight,  his 
breath  grew  shorter  and  fainter,  his  heart  stopped  beating,  and 
without  pain  or  struggle,  his  life  .was  ended  and  he  was  forever  at 
rest. 


MRS.  NANCY  WATROS. 

By  J.  N.  Watnw,  of  Norwalk.  O. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Watros  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Ezra  Strong 
and  Nancy  Gates.  She  was  born  in  Hanover  township,  Oneida 
county.  New  York,  July  4th,  1797.  In  company  with  her  parents 
she  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was 
afterward  known  as  "Strong's  Ridge,"  in  Ridgeiield  township, 
Huron  count} .  She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Wm.  W.  Watros, 
in  Ridgeiield,  October  1st,  1817.  In  May,  1819,  they  moved  to 
Fitchville  and  settled  on  a  farm  half  a  mile  south  of  the  site  of 
the  village,  where  they  continued  to  reside  during  the  life  of  Mr. 
Watros;  he  died  April  30th,  1850.  After  the  decease  of  her  hus- 
band Mrs.  Watros  still  continued  to  live  on  the  old  homestead  with 
her  son,  George  W.,  until  about  the  year  1870,  when  they  removed 
to  Kalamo,  Eaton  county,  Michigan.  Sometime  in  the  summer  of 
1880  she  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis;  after  which  she  was  a  constant 
sufferer  and  from  which  she  never  fully  recovered.  She  died  in 
great  peace  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Jane  Welthy,  (near 
Kalamo),  who  tenderly  cared  for  her.     Her  death  occurred  Septem- 
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ber  11th,  1881,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84  years,  1  month  and  7  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watros  was  the  fifth  family  in  the  township  of 
Fitchville.  Abram  Mead,  Peter  Mead,  Riindle  Palmer  and  Samuel 
Palmer  having  preceded  them.  There  was  only  about  half  an  acre 
of  land  cleared  in  the  township  when  they  arrived;  and  AlmiraN., 
their  oldest  daughter,  was  the  first  white  girl  born  in  the  township. 
(Varna  Mead,  son  of  Peter  Mead,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  township).  Mrs.  Rundle  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Watros  joined 
teams  in  their  first  attempt  at  making  soap;  a  full  gallon  was  the 
quantity  they  had  to  divide  between  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watros 
were  present  and  took  part  in  organizing  the  first  Methodist  society 
in  Fitchville,  and  became  members  of  the  same.  They  both  re- 
mained steadfasft  adherents  to  the  M.  E.  Church  while  they  lived. 

It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  those  early  days  for  the 
Indians  to  call  at  the  door  of  the  log  shanty  and  ask  for  food  or 
other  favors;  or  for  wolves  to  make  night  hideous  with  their  howl- 
ing. The  writer  of  these  lines  well  remembers,  many  a  time,  being 
wakened  in  the  dead  hours  of  night  by  the  unearthly  yelling  of 
the  wolves,  and  on  going  out  in  the  morning  would  find  anywhere 
from  one  to  a  dozen  dead  and  dying  sheep  scattered  over  the  field. 

One  incident  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate.  On  an  afternoon 
of  a  summer  day,  an  older  sister  and  two  younger  brothers,  with 
the  writer,  had  sauntered  out  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Vermil- 
lion river,  somewhere  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  into  the  forest. 
Forgetful  of  time  we  prolonged  our  stay  until  the  shadows  of 
night-fall  began  to  thicken  about  us,  when  all  at  once  the  wolves 
set  up  an  awful  yelling,  seeming  but  a  few  rods  below  us.  It  was 
a  moment  of  terror  to  us!  As  \isual  our  family  dog  was  with  us 
and  on  hearing  the  wolves  he  crouched  as  if  in  terror,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  us  as  if  he  would  say  "run  for  your  lives."  I  need 
not  add  that  we  did  run^  the  dog  trotting  close  behind  us  with  his 
hair  standing  stiff  with  fear  all  over  him,  till  we  reached  in  safety 
an  open  field,  glad  indeed  to  leave  our  canine  pursuers  in  the  forest 
behind  us. 

In  common  with  others,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watros  shared  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  pioneer  life. 

She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children.  Seven  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Three  sons  have  died,  Wesley  J.,  aged  18  months; 
Silas  G.,  aged  10  years;  and  Solomon  E.,  aged  about  37  years,  who 
died  in  his  country's  service,  in  the  TJ.  S.  A.  hospital  at  Keokuk , 
Iowa.     Two  daughters  have  died,  Emily  E.,  aged  22  years;  and 
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Almira  N.,  aged  about  54.  Eight  are  still  living.  Four  sons;  one 
in  California,  one  in  New  London  and  two  in  Norwalk.  Also  four 
daughters,  one  in  Fitchville,  one  in  Clarksfield  and  two  in  Michigan. 


DAVID  T.  MAYNARD. 

By  J.  II.  Donaldson ,  of  Ripley. 

David  T.  Maynard  was  born  in  Chenango  county,  New  York, 
July  *29th,  1808.  Died  December  :50th,  1884,  in  Ripley  township, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  76  years,  5   months  and  1  day. 

He  was  the  first-born  in  the  family  of  David  and  Mary  May- 
nard. .  When  he  was  about  three  years  old  his  parents  moved  into 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  and  remained  there  until  1832,  when 
they  came  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Ripley  township. 
David  T.  remained  in  New  York  state  after  his  parents  left,  until 
the  next  year,  in  June,  18:^3,  when  he,  too,  came  to  Huron  county, 
in  company  with  James  Hopkins  and  Walter  Holmes.  Before  tak- 
ing his  leave  for  New  York  state  again,  which  occurred  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  he  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  woods  of 
Ripley  township,  of  Thomas  W^allen. 

On  September  1st,  1883,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Whiting, 
of  Cayuga  county.  New  York.  He  returned  to  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  with  his  wife,  the  same  fall,  and  at  once  put  up  a  log  house 
on  his  land  in  Ripley,  in  which  they  began  house-keeping.  The 
experiences  of  pioneer  life  were  theirs,  but  in  a  few  years,  by  dint 
of  hard  work  and  economy,  the  forests  gave  way  to  fruitful  fields 
and  the  log  cabin  to  nnore  capacious  and  modern  farm  buildings. 

The  health  of  his  wife  failed,  and  on  the  12tk  day  of  January, 
1863,  she  died,  having  shared  with  him  the  joys  and  sorrows  inci- 
dent to  life,  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

By  this  marriage  there  were  born  to  them  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  as  follows:  Alanson  W.,  Ira  M.,  Anna 
E.,  Mary  T.,  Lois  J.  and  George  F.,  all  of  whom  are  now  living 
(March,  1885)  except  Lois  J.,  who  died  October  9th,  1859,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  Two  of  the  sons,  Alanson  W.  and  Ira  M., 
now  reside  in  Greenwich,  and  George  F.  in  Ripley,  Huron  county, 
Ohio.  Of  the  daughters,  Anna  E.  (Mrs.  Frank  Grandy),  resides 
in  Fairfield,  Lpnawee  county,  Michigan,  and  Mary  T.  (Mrs.  J.  E. 
Terry),  in  Marietta,  Washington  county,  Ohio. 

On  August  6th,  1865,  about  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  married  Mrs.  Lorinda  M.  Dickson,  7iee  Miss 
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Palmer,  who  surviveB  him.  By  this  second  union  there  was  bom 
to  them  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Diana  Maud,  who  now  resides 
with  her  mother  on  the  old  homestead. 

Three  brothers  also  survive  him:  D.  Z.,  John  and  G,  C,  all  of 
whom  reside  in  Ripley  township,  Huron  connty,  Ohio. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  independence  and  positive 
force,  always  entertaining  and  daring  to  express  an  opinion,  how- 
ever  much  it  might  differ  from  the  opinions  of  others. 

By  his  death,  the  community  in  which  he  lived  lost  a  good 
neighbor,  his  wife  a  kind  husband,  and  his  children  an  indulgent 
father. 


^ES,  ANGELmE  MAYNARD. 

By  J.  H.  Donaldson. 

Mrs.  Angeline  Maynard  was  born  in  Seneca  county.  New  York, 
February  14th,  1820,  and  died  in  Ripley,  Huron  county,  Ohio, 
April  8th,  1885,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Osbom,  and  she  remained  with  her  parents  in  New  York  until  the 
fall  of  1843,  when  she  came  to  Huron  county  to  visit  her  brother 
Wakeman,  who  was  then  residing  in  Fairfield  township.  Having 
a  liberal  education  she  engasced  to  teach  school  in  Ripley  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1844.  A  short  time  after  the  close  of 
her  school  here,  and  on  September  29th,  she  was  married  to  John 
G.  Maynard,  who  survives  her.  Six  years  of  their  early  married 
life  were  spent  in  Norwalk  and  Peru,  after  which  they  settled  on 
their  farm  in  Ripley,  where  she  died. 

There  were  born  to  them  five  children,  three  sons  and  two 
daughters^  as  follows:  Charlotte  A.,  (Mrs.  H.  T.  Mead),  who  died 
August  7th,  1877,  at  the  age  of  32  years,  leaving  her  husband  and 
seven  children.  Lois,  who  died  in  infancy,  January  22d,  1862, 
Wakeman  O.,  John  T.  and  Orman,  who  are  living  and  unmarried 
at  this  writing,  May  2d,  1885.  One  sister  residing  in  New  York 
and  one  brother,  Wakeman  Osbom,  residing  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
survive  her. 

In  early  life  she  embraced  Christianity,  united  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church  and  in  her  daily  walk  and  Godly  conversation  exempli- 
fied in  a  superlative  degree  the  religion  she  professed. 

Of  her  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
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tiie  Lord  from  henceforth.    Yea  saith  the  Spirit  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


MRS.  ANNIS  MEAD. 

ByT.  L.  Mead,  of  Greonwieli. 

The  d^ath  of  Mrs.  Ann  is  Mead,  of  Greenwich,  Hnron  county, 
Ohio,  widow  of  Luther  Mead,  which  occurred  on  Friday,  March 
ISth,  1835,  removes  another  of  the  few  remaining  pioneers  of  that 
township. 

Mrs.  Mead  was  bom  in  South  Salem,  Westchester  county.  New 
Tork,  on  April  8th,  1792,  and  lacked  less  than  one  month  of  com- 
pleting her  03d  year.  She  was  descended  from  pious  ancestry  of 
the  old  Puritan  stock,  who  at  a  very  early  day  settled  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  early  childhood  was  trained  to  habitual  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  reverence  for  sacred  things.  Her  grand- 
father was  pastor  of  the  church  of  her  native  place  for  over  forty 
years.  January  12th,  1820,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Luther 
Mead,  of  Greenwich,  FaiHield  county.  Conn.,  which  union  lasted 
fifty-six  years,  lacking  one  day.  Mr.  Mead  died  January  11th, 
1876,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five.  In  the  spring  of  1820  she  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  where  she  lived  for  some  years.  Some. 
where  near  1822  she,  with  her  husband,  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion  by  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  under  the 
pas^rate  of  Rev.  Dr.  McAuley.  Prior  to  her  removal  to  Ohio, 
she  resided  for  a  time  at  the  old  home  of  her  husband  at  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  where  she  became  one  of  the  charter  members  of  a 
Congregational  Church.  Her  third  son,  not  now  living,  being  the 
first  ohild  baptized  in  the  new  house  of  worship,  and  her  death  re- 
moving the  last  but  one  of  the  original  members.  In  1830  she, 
with  her  husband,  came  to  Ohio  to  carve  for  themselves  a  home 
out  of  the  woods,  bringing  with  them  letters  from  the  young  or- 
ganization they  left  behind,  and  entered  into  connection  with  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Fitchville,  Ohio,  in  which  connection 
she  remained  until  her  death.  Her  youngest  son  was  the  first  bap- 
tized child  in  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

Many  incidents  could  be  told  of  her  early  pioneer  life  did 
space  permit.  She  often  walked  four  and  one-half  miles  to  church 
on  Sabbath  morning,  walking  it  back  near  its  close,  after  hearing 
two  sermons  and  perhaps  attending  Sabbath  school.  She  was  the 
mother  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living.     For  nearly 
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fifty -five  years  she  lived  on  the  same  spot  from  which  she  passed 
away;  has  seen  the  forest  melt  away  and  the  dry  land  appear,  has 
watched  with  keen  interest  the  onward  mareli*  of  events;  rejoicing 
in  everything  which  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  fellow- 
beings  and  the  uplifting  of  society.  For  years  past  she  had  been 
waiting  for  the  summons,  "only  waiting  tilt  the  glimmer  of  the 
sun's  last  beams  are  fiown."  Loving  hearts  Jind  gentle  hands  min- 
istered  to  her  to  the  last  when  on  March  1  'M\\  she  passed  into  the 
eternal  sunshine  and  to  her  everlastinsr  rest. 


JAMES  GREEN.  .   . 

From  th6  Monroe ville  Spectator. 

James  Green  was  born  near  Auburn,  New  York,  October  2.3, 
1812,  and  died  October  17,  1 884,. aged  71  years,  11  months  and  24 
days.  He  came  to  Ohio  in  181K,  and  has  resided  in  this  county 
ever  since,  and  in  the  village  of  Monroeville  fifty-six  years.  It 
may  truthfully  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  town  and  countv.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Cath- 
arine  Palmer,  of  Ashtabula,  in  1834.  Four  children  were  born  to 
them,  all  surviving  him.  He  was  one  of  'eight  children  in  his 
father's  family,  two  only  surviving  him — Dr.  Green,  of  Illinois^ 
and  Mrs.  Anderson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Six  weeks  ago  an  elder 
sister  preceded  him  to  the  Goodly  Land.  When  he  was  informed 
of  her  death  he  said:  "  Sister  will  be  there  to  gi'eet  me  when  1  get 
there." 

As  a  citizen,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  By  them  he  was 
made  the  first  Mayor  of  Monroeville,  and  was  re-elected  at  differ- 
ent times.  He  was  also  promoted  by  them  to  the  oftice  of  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  which  oftice  he  held  for  twenty-seven  years;  and  in 
this  position  he  was  a  safe  counsellor  and  executor  of  the  law,  and 
won  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  deceased  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  when  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  From  that  time 
until  his  demise  he  was  a  consistent  christian  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  He  was  for  fifty  years  a  prominent  class-leader, 
steward,  trustee,  and  for  several  years  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dent. He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  church  and  shared  with 
others  heavy  responsibilities.  He  was  generous  hearted,  with  re- 
markable enei'gy  and  devotedness  to  every  department  of  his  work. 
His  heart  and  home  were  always  open  to  the  itinerant  and  his  family. 
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The  deceased  was  one  of  the  seven  :Who  composed  the  first 
MethodiBt  Society  in  Monroeville,  which  was  organized  in  1880. 
Of  the  seven,  only  one  survives  —  Mrs.  Nancy  Green,  of  Wood 
county,  Ohio. 

Our  sainted  brother  was  unassuming  and  his  quiet  influence 
has  been  powerful  for  good  and  his  memory  will  long  be  precious. 

His  illness  was  protracted  and  painful,  yet  he  bore  it  with 
patience  and  maintained  a  spirit  of  christian  joy.  On  last  Sab- 
bath he  said  to  his  family  that  he  had  had  a  precious  season  of 
communion  with  Jesu^,  and  then  said:  ^'The  Savior  smiles  and 
says  there  is  sweet  rest  in  heaven."  At  another  time  when  asked 
if  Jesus  saved  hin^  he  said  "Yes."  The  deceased  was  a  loyal 
Methodist.  He  had  prepared  the  table  for  communion  for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

The  loved  and  loving  husband  and  father,  the  familiar  friend 
and  neighbor  and  esteemed  citizen,  has  exchanged  earth  for 
heaven. 


MRS.  ALMEDA  SAMMIS. 

By  R.  C.  Dean. 

Mrs.  Almeda  Sammis,  of  Townsend,  died  on  Tuesday  evening, 
December  23d,  1884,  of  that  most  dreaded  disease,  "cancer,"  being 
in  her  78th  year. 

Mrs.  Sammis  was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Lucy  Clark, — 
bom  April  10th,  1807,  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  Seneca  county.  New 
York.  Subsequentlyher  parents  removed  to  Ludlowville, Tompkins 
county,  where  she  spent  her  childhood  and  youthful  days,  she 
being  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  but  three 
sisters  survive,  Mrs.  R.^  C.  Dean,  of  Townsend,  Mrs.  Maria  Can- 
field,  widow  of  the  late  Allen  Canfield,  of  Wood  county,  and 
formerly  of  Milan,  Erie  county,  and  Mrs.  Nehemiah  Gregory,  of 
Townsend  township. 

At  the  age  of  twenty -one  she  was  united  tfin  marriage  to  Mr. 
White  Sammis,  of  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  May  20th,  1828,  where 
they  lived  until  September,  1837,  when  they  emigrated  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  Townsend,  where  they  lived  and  toiled  together, 
causing:  the  rugged  forest  to  give  way  to  open  fields  and  a  pleasant 
home. 

Mr.  Sammis  departed  this  life  January  2d,  1858,  leaving  his 
late  widow  and  three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of 
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whom  are  living  at  the  present  writing.  Anson,  one  of  the  sons,  is 
living  on  the  homestead,  and  Edson  in  a  southern  clime,  South 
America.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Griflin,  now  living  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  who  was  with  her  mother  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her 
sickness. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  woman  of  strong  will  power, 
and  when  once  settled  in  her  conscientious  convictions  was  not 
easily  moved.  She  was  a  person  of  great  commisseration  for  suf- 
fering humanity  everywhere,  of  generous  and  noble  impulses,  ever 
ready  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  needy.  She  was  loved  and  es- 
teemed whilst  living,  and  sincerely  mourned  in  her  death. 

She  leaves  behind  but  few  of  the  old  time  pioneers  of  our 
township,  whilst  she  has  passed  on  and  over  to  mingle  with  dear 
and  loved  ones  on  the  other  shore. 

Funeral  took  place  at  her  late  residence  Friday,  October  26th, 
1884,  at  11  A.  M.     Discourse  by  Hudson  Tuttle,  of  Berlin. 


FANNY  CAROLINE  MALLORY. 

By  C.  U.  Gallnp.  Esq.,  of  Norwalk. 

Fanny  Caroline  Adams  was  born  at  Hampton,  Washington 
county,  New  York,  May  1,  1800.  Married  Daniel  Mallory,  of 
Poultney,  Vermont.  April  24,  1824.  Died  at  Delavan,  Walworth 
county,  Wisconsin,  October  29,  1884,  aged  84  years,  5  months  and 
28  days. 

Thus  we  record  the  outline  record  of  our  friend  who  has  left 
us  for  a  time.  Three  events  full  of  mystery,  joy  and  sadness,  ever 
recurring,  ever  new,  and  yet,  from  the  beginning,  Only  steps  in  the 
ceaseless  march  to  the  illimitable  hereafter.  The  details  of  the  life 
of  Fanny  Mallory  filled  in  and  rounded  out  the  outlines  of  her  his- 
tory, so  that  now  she  is  remembered  as  a  devoted  wife,  true  mother 
and  faithful  friend,  cheerful,  charitable  and  exemplary.  The  aroma 
of  such  a  life  is  for^ood  and  never  dies,  and  the  world  is  better 
because  of  it. 

Mrs.  Mallory  was  educated  at  Troy,  New  York.  After  her 
marriage  she  resided  with  her  husband  at  Poultney,  Vermont, 
where  her  first  child  was  born  and  buried..  In  1830  she  removed 
with  her  husband  and  several  children  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where 
a  son  was  buried.  About  1832  they  removed  to  Norwalk,  where 
another  daughter  was  born  and  three  others  buried.     An  old  tomb- 
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stone  in  St.  Paul's  cemetery,  on  West  Main  Street,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  inscriptions: 

'^Fanny  Caroline,  died  May  5,  1844,  aged  15  years  and  four 
months.  Ann  EH^a,  died  February  22,  1845,  aged  11  years  and  7 
months.  Martha  Ann,  died  May  25,  1845,  aged  13  years  and  10 
months.  *Gone  but  not  lost.'  Daughters  of  Daniel  and  Fanny 
Mallory." 

This  left  them  with  only  one  child,  now  Mrs.  Lucretia  M. 
Wells,  of  Delavan,  Wisconsin. 

While  at  school  in  Troy,  Mrs.  Mallory  united  with  the  church, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  Uobert. 

In  1 853,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mallory,  with  their  only  remaining 
daughter,  removed  from  Norwalk  to  Poultney,  Vermont,  where 
they  remained  until  after  their  daughti^r's  marriage,  when  in  1871, 
they  followed  her  to  her  western  home,  where  kind,  willing  and 
loving  hearts  and  hands  ministered  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
their  declining  years. 

Mrs.  Mallory  has  gone  to  her  rest  after  a  long  life  of  useful- 
ness and  industry,  devoted  to  her  family,  friends,  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  her  beloved  church,  whose  ministrations  were  her  great 
joy  and  comfort  to  the  end.  Partaking  of  the  holy  communion 
was  her  last  act  of  worship. 

**  Now  is  done  th^  long  day's  work. 
Fold  thy  pnlms  aoroes  thy  breast; 
Fold  thine  arms,  tarn  to  thy  rest." 


JOHN  ELIAS  MINGES. 

The  foUowiof  sketeh  was  prepared  and  read  by  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  at  funeral  servioes  of 

the  deceased. 

John  Elias  Minges  was  born  in  Fayette,  Seneca  county,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  19th  of  September,  1813,  and  died  in  Peru, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  January  26th,  1885,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  grand- 
parents of  Germany.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  went  out  into 
the  world  unaided,  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  When 
nineteen  years  old  he  came  to  Bloomingville,  Erie  county,  Ohio, 
and  something  more  than  a  year  later  had  a  temporary  residence  of 
a  few  months  within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  his  spirit  parted 
from  its  worn-out  earthly  house.  In  1834  he  settled  in  Reed  town- 
ship, Seneca  county,  on  a  farm  which  he  owned  and  cultivated  for 
a  number  of  years.    He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  mercantile 
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business  for  a  time  in  Attica,  Seneca  county,  and  Fairfield,  of  this 
county.  For  several  years  be  carried  on  farming  in  Greenfield, 
and  at  one  time  owned  the  place  formerly  known  as  the  Bucking- 
ham farm  in  Norwalk.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Peru  in  the 
spring  of  1868,  where  he  died  seventeen  years  after. 

Mr.  Mingos  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Seed,  June  12th, 
183G,  who  died  less  than  three  years  after  this  union.  His  second 
marriage  was  t)  Miss  L.  F.  Wilbur,  the  27th  of  April,  1841. 

The  deceased  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  joined  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1887. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  on  this  occasion  to  allude  briefly 
to  a  few  leading  features  in  the  character  of  one  who  has  been  so 
prominently  identified  with  so  many  interests  of  his  time.  In- 
dustry and  zeal  could  be  consistently  written  on  every  day's  page 
of  his  active  life.  A  resolve  to  acquire  a  competence  through  the 
channels  of  manly  toil  was  embedded  in  his  nature,  and  persistently 
(it  may  be  injudiciously)  carried  out  through  life.  He  was  eminently 
a  social  man.  No  j)erson  can  reproach  him  for  a  lack  of  cordiality 
in  their  social  intercourse  with  him,  or  soon  forget  his  readiness 
to  engage  in  conversation.  The  scriptures,  their  teachings,  their 
integrity  and  their  promulgation,  were  his  favorite  themes. 
Nothing  seemed  to  give  him  more  genuine  pleasure  than  to  open 
his  house  or  invite  to  his  table  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  be- 
stow his  hospitality  upon  friends  and  acquaintances. 

He  belonged  to  that  class  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Radicids. 
When  the  writer  of  this  sketch  first  knew  him  forty -five  years  ago, 
he  was  an  outspoken  anti-slavery  man.  The  church  of  his  choice 
wjis  not  then  aggressive  enough  upon  this  national  evil  to  meet  his 
views.  At  an  earlv  day  he  became  .an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
temperance  reform.  He  remained  firm  in  these  convictions  to  the 
last. 

Denied  the  opportunities  of  early  culture,  he  was,  in  a  meas- 
ure, excluded  fVora  those  pursuits  most  congenial  to  his  aspirations. 
His  confiding  disposition  often  made  him  the  victim  of  unscrupu- 
lous, or  impracticable  men,  who  inflicted  upon  him  losses  which 
would  have  crushed  less  resolute  and  sanguine  natures.  Doubtless 
every  member  of  his  household  (and  there  have  been  many)  can 
testify  that  as  a  friend,  a  son,  ^  husband,  and  a  father,  he  has  done 
for  them  wiiat  he  considered  would  be  for  their  present  and  future 
w^elfare.  That  the  inspiring  motive  of  his  toil  and  privation,  his 
frugality,  his  solicitude  and  prayer  was,  that  they  might  be  the 
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happier  and  better  for  these  ministrations  of  good  when  he  him- 
self should  be  invested  with  the  mantle  of  immortality,  to  enter 
into  that  land  not  laid  down  on  any  of  the  maps  we  have  ever  seen, 
a  country  from  which  he  can  never  return,  and  doubtless  would 
not  if  he  could. 


HIRAM  STEWART. 

From  the  Milan  Advertiser  of  April  2>.  1885. 

Died — At  Gorden  Grove,  Decatur  county,  Iowa,  on  the  16th 
of  Afh*il,  1885,  Hiram  Stewart,  aged  77  years  and  19  days. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  born  in  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  New  York, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1808;  his  grandfather  having  been  an  ad- 
herent of  Charles  2d  of  Scotland^  and  self  exiled  after  the  disaster 
of  Colioden*  In  early  life  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  and 
If orked  Jit  that  for  several  years  in  his  native  state,  part  of  that 
tlrtie  being  in  the  employment  of  Thurlow  Weed.'  Soon  after 
reaching  his  majority,  he  married  Lorina  W.  Todd,  of  Homer, 
Nfetv^  York,  and  like  many  other' enterprising  young  men,  his  at- 
tJBiitioB  Mas  directed*  to  the  fertile  lands  and  broad  acres  of  the 
w'est.-' With  his  young  wife  and  one  child,  in  18;}4,  settled  in  Ohio 
tiear.'  ibe  beautiful  city  of  Sandusky.  Endowed  with  good  busi- 
iiess  qualities  and  unusual  energies  of  body  and  mind,  his  efforts 
to  achieve  success  in  the  new  state  of  Ohio  were  attended  with 
prosperity.  •  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citisjens,  he  was 
often  chosen  to  fill  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  Oxford 
and  Milan,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  many  years.  Strong  minded 
and  positive  in  his  convictions,  he  was  in  youth  attracted  by  the 
extraordinary  powers  and  patriotism  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  cast 
his  first  vote  for  him.  This  admiration  for  "  Old  Hickory  "  he  re- 
tained through  life.  Possessing  a  large-hearted  sympathy,  Mr. 
Stewart  early  identified  himself  with  the  Anti-Slavery  movement, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  first  Free  Soil  Convention  in  Erie  county. 

In  the  days  of  the  '*  Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  at  a  political  meet- 
ing, commenting  upon  the  statement  tliat  there  were  some  men  in 
the  North  with  sufficient  character  to  refuse  to  act  as  tools  for  slave 
holders,' great  applause  was  elicited  by  the  timely  assertion  that 
*'  Hiram  Stewart  says  that  he  will  pay  for  at  least  one  negro  before 
he  will  help  catch  him."  • 

An  intense  lover  of  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  furnish  sub- 
stantial aid  in  its  time  of  trial,  both  to  the  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
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ilies  at  home.  He  pnrchased  the  first  government  bonds  sold  in 
the  county^  on  being  told  he  would  lose  the  money,  he  replied:  "I 
don't  care  if  I  do.  The  government  needs  help  at  this  time  and 
Ij  for  one,  shall  do  what  I  can.  If  this  rebellion  succeeds,  yon,  as 
well  as  I,  may  lose  everything  we  own."  His  beneficial  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  many  others  in  the  vicinity.  His  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  our  country  continued  throughout  his  long 
life,  and  his  interesting  political  views  were  tempered  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience  and  an  unfailing  perception  of  right.  His 
strong  and  impresnix  e  character  was  founded  upon  an  unusually 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  and  a  high  standard  of  financifl  and 
moral  integrity.  It  was,  however,  adorned  with  a  playful  humor 
and  further  beautified,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  with  a  tender- 
ness of  heart  that  drew  forth  the  love  of  his  family  and  friends, 
no  less  than  his  other  qualities  had  evoked  their  veneration  and 
esteem. 

In  1876  he  married  for  his  second  wife  Mrs.  S.  F.  Alvord,  of 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  He  had  previously  retired  from  active  business, 
and  thereafter,  he,  with  his  wife,  divesting  himself  of  the  cares 
of  a  settled  and  continuous  home,  traveled  wherever  inclination 
might  direct,  frequently  visiting  his  children,  where  he  was  always 
a  beloved  and  honored  guest  and  mentor. 

He  passed  away  tranquilly  and  without  pain,  soothed  by  the 
presence  and  ministrations  of  all  his  children.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  buried  in  his  family  grounds,  in  Oak- 
land Cemetery,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1885. 


CYRENIUS  BEECHER. 

By  John  G.  Sherman. 

Cyrenius  Beecher  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  September 
15,  1798.  He  lived  with  his  parents,  except  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  went  to  learn  the 
carpenter  trade  of  Benj.  Beech,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  following  February  he  started 
for  the  far  west  and  traveled  five  days,  carrying  a  bundle  that 
weighed  thirty -six  pounds,  to  Delaware  county.  New  York.  He 
arrived  here  tired  out  and  remained  a  week,  then  went  on  ten  miles 
farther  to  the  township  of  Waltoij.  Here  he  worked  at  his  trade 
for.  a  year,  when  he  married  Miss  Betsy  Betts.  Three  years  after 
he  went  back  to  Connecticut  and  remained  until  1836,  when  he 
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started  with  his  wife  and  six  children  for  Ohio.  He  came  up  the 
river  to  Aibany,  then  took  the  canal  to  Buffalo  and  from  there  to 
Huron  by  boat.  He  settled  lirst  on  what  was  known,  or  has  been 
since,  as  the  Bostwick  farm,  and  after  remaining  six  weeks  moved 
onto  the  farm  where  he  died.  Here  he  built  a  log  house  and  com- 
menced clearing  up  the  land  for  a  home.  This  secluded,  yet 
beautiful  place  soon  became  a  home  indeed  to  him  and  his  dear 
family.  With  willing  hands,  parents  and  children  united  their 
efforts  to  make  this  romantic  place  a  home,  such  as  is  not  always 
found,  where  so  many  of  the  real  luxuries  were  wanting.  By  close 
calculation  and  hard  work  they  were  soon  able  to  build  a  better 
bouse,  where  he  has  spent  his  years  of  usefulness  to  his  family  and 
the  public.  In  1840  he  hewed  most  the  timber  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  first  church  (Episcopal)  built  in  Wakeman.  In  1841  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Mclllvane  appointed  him  lay  reader.  He  was  also 
vestryman  and  afterward  warden  until  his  death.  In  1854  his  iirst 
wife  died,  leaving  a  vacancy  as  only  such  a  mother  can.  In  1856 
he  maiTied  Miss  Julia  Booth,  of  Bridgewater,  (?onn.,  brought  her 
to  the  old  home  and  here  they  have  lived  surrounded  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  companionship  of  children  and  kind  relatives  and 
friends,  enjoying  goo<i  health  to  such  an  extent  that  the  deceased 
said  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  "  I  must  not  complain  now." 
If  any  one  was  in  want,  a  call  upon  him  was  cheerfully  responded 
to.  Mr.  Beecher  was  a  man  of  decided  character  and  firm  convic- 
tions. Patient,  trusting,  and  believing,  he  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
Died  July  17,  1885,  of  a  complication  of  diseases.  Aged  86 
years  and  10  months. 


•     LYMAN  SCOTT. 

By  (}.  R.  Walker,  E8q.,  of  Norwalk. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch — Lyman  Scott — a  quiet  and  unobtru- 
iiive  man,  whose  long  life,  of  nearly  eighty-nine  years,  reaches  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Huron  county,  has  passed 
away,  and  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

The  deceased  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1707,  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  at  that  time  new  and  almost  a  wilderness.  Ap- 
prenticed by  a  widowed  mother  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tanner  and 
carrier,  he  remained  at  his  trade  until  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
when,  with  the  hope  and  courage  of  the  young  and  enterprising 
men  of    that  day,  he  bade  good   bye  to*  the  hills  of  the  Green 
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Mountain  State  and  started  on  foot  for  Ohio,  carrying  all  .his 
worldly  possessions  in  a  knapsack  on  his  back.  This  was  in  the 
spring  of  1818.  In  June  he  reach  Huron,  now  in  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  of  that  year,  left  Huron  village 
for  Norwalk  by  an  Indian  trail,  arriving  at  Norwalk  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day. 

At  Norwalk  he  secured  employment  in  the  construction  of  a 
tannery  by  Messrs.  Underbill  <fe  Tice,  who  resided  near  the  present 
water  works  buildings,  the  tannery  being  located  south  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  what  is  now  Seminary  street. 

Mr.  Scott  continued  in  the  business  for  some  eighteen  months 
or  two  years,  after  which,  having  made  a  trip  on  foot  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  an  Indian  trail,  (there  being  then  no  roads  to  direct  the 
way  of  the  traveler),  he  located  north  of  Milan,  on  a  farm,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  1874  when  he  sold  his  farm  and  re- 
moved to  Norwalk,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  November 
'Tth,  1886,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Scott,  during  all  his  long  life,  has  been  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation  in  all  that  is  noble  in  human  nature. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  embraced  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  to  the  hour  of  his  death  remained  faithful 
to  his  vows. 

In  1824  he  married  Miss  Mary  McKinney,  and  soon  after  pur- 
chased and  moved  on  to  the  farm  where  he  resided  until  the  close 
of  his  active  life  duties,  having  reared  a  family  of  eight  children; 
four  boys,  three  of  whom  survive  him,  and  four  girls,  all  of  whom, 
together  with  his  wife,  died  bi^fore  him. 

For  some  thirty  years,  and  prior  to  18bO,  Mr.  Scott  acted  as  a 
self-appointed  agent  of  the  "Underground"  railway;  having  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  from  one  to  thirteen  of  the  flying  fugi- 
tives from  slavery  housed  and  hidden  in  his  barn,  whom  he  fed 
and  guided  to  the  land  of  promise.  No  one  of  whom  was  ever 
known  to  have  been  caught  and  dragged  back  to  slavery.  To  do 
this  was  attended  with  not  a  little  expense  and  always  with  loss  of 
time  and  personal  danger.  ' 

The  writer  has  frequently  heard  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Scott 
relate  the  details  of  thrilling  incidents  attending  these  acts  of 
heroism  and  humanity  which  should  live  in  history  to  the  credit  of 
the  race. 

On  one  occasion,  having  no  less  than  eleven  of  these  frightened 
fugitives  in  his  barn,  hidden  within  the  body  of  an  ample  "mow'* 
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of  hay,  the  slave  hounds  got  upon  their  track,  and  for  more  than 
two  weeks  the  family  were  annoyed  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by 
the  presence  of  armed  men  about  the  premises,  often  peering  in  at 
the  windows  of  the  house,  and  threatening  to  shoot  some  of  the 
family,  to  burn  the  buildings,  and  in  every  way  trying  to  intimi- 
date the  old  guard  who  never  once  faltered  or  weakened.  On  this 
occasion  he  made  a  contract  with  tho  captain  of  a  vessel,  at  Milan, 
to  convey  these  fugitives  to  Canada,  and,  it  being  thick  woods 
from  near  th^  bam  where  they  were  hiding  to  the  Huron  river, 
they  were  taken  directly  to  the  river  in  the  night  and  put  on  board, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Abbott's  Bridge,  and  here  the  treachery 
^ith  which  they  often  had  to  deal  came  into  full  play. 

'  It  seems  that  after  the  captain  had  got  his  money  for  carrying 
away  the  fugitives,  he  sent  for  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
Slave-catchers  and  agreed  that  as  he  should  pass  the  docks  at  Huron 
he  would  throw  out  a  *^  snubbing''  line  and  so  haul  up  at  these 
docks,  when  the  rascals  were  to  step  aboard  and  take  the  whole 
party;  but  just  here  the  old  saw,  "man  proposes,  but  God  dis- 
poses," was  well  verified,  for  as  the  vessel  was  parsing  down  the 
river  opposite  Huron  a  "squall "  sprang  up,  so  violent  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  villain  to*  keep  his  contract  with  the  slave 
hounds,  and  instead  of  "catchine:"  at  the  docks  they  were  driven 
far  out  into  the  lake  and  near  to  the  Canada  shore  before  the  storm 
abated.  The  fact  of  this  treachery- came  out  before  the  vessel  was 
out  of  sight. 

These  and  other  stirring  incidents  of  a  like  charact«3r  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  all  of  which  the  deceased  exhibited 
that  resolute  manhood  which  made  him  what  he  was — one  of  God's 
noblemen. 

His  was  a  life  so  firmly  rooted  in  truthfulness  and  sincerity, 
kindness  and  humility,  Constance  and  fortitude  in  trial  as  made 
him  what  he  was — one  of  the  grandest  of  men,  the  influence  of 
whose  life  will  live  for  a  good  many  generations. 

He  died  as  he  had  live,  in  the  faith  of  a  Redeemer  to  come. 


LESTER  SMITH. 

By  Rev.  H.  L.  Canfleld,  of  Bellville. 

Something  more  than  a  passing  notice  seems  due  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  pioneer  fathers  of  Huron  county,  who  are  so  rapidly 
passing  away,  and  whose  ranks  are  already  so  thinned  by  death* 
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Of  this  number  was  Lester  Smith,  of  Bronson  township,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  Huron  county  about  70  years,  and  who  died 
February  24th,  1885. 

He  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1814,  bis 
parents  having  gone  there  from  Huron  county  about  the  time  of 
"Hull's  surrender."  The  family  returned  to  Huron  county,  prob- 
ably in  1815,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  his  residence  was 
in  this  county.  The  original  home  of  the  family  was  in  Green- 
field townshij),  and  there  the  subject  of  this  sketch  resided  until 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  moved  to  Macksville,  in  Peru  township. 
A  few  years  later  he  settled  in  the  southwest  part  of  Bronson 
township,  Peru  being  still  his  post  oiHce  address.  His  home  in 
Bronson  was  pleasant  in  situation  and  surroundings,  and  the  genial 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  owner  helped  to  make  it  a  pleasant  home 
within;  not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  all  who  shared  its  hospitality. 

In  February,  187;^,  he  united  with  the  Universalist  Church  in 
Peru,  and  he  lived  and  died  in  its  faith  and  fellowship.  His  dis- 
ease, which  was  of  a  cancerous  nature,  caused  him  long  and  much 
suffering,  but  it  was  bravely  and  patiently  borne,  and  at  the  last  he 
passed  quietly  and  peacefully  to  his  rest  and  his  reward.  His 
funeral  was  attended  from  the  l^niversalist  Church  in  Peru,  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1885,  where  a  large  gathering  of  friends  and 
neighbors  testified  to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  and  to  the 
profound  sense  of  loss  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  one  so  long 
and  so  well  known.  The  wife  (»f  his  earlier  years,  and  companion 
of  his  life  journey,  together  with  four  children,  survive  him,  to 
remember  ai:d  emulate  his  virtues  and  to  share  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  mourn  his  de[»arture. 


AMOS  CLARK. 

By  John  (r.  Sherman,  of  Wakeman. 

Amos  Clark  was  born  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  December  3,  1801. 
He  resided  with  his  parents  until  his 'sixteenth  year,  when  they 
removed  to  Ohio;  coming  all  the  way  with  ox  teams  and  lumber 
wagons.  The  family  located  in  Medina,  Ohio.  While  living  in 
Medina  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  Cleveland  through  the  woods, 
with  only  a  trail  cut  through,  and  finding  a  good  many  trees  blown 
across  the  trail  he  was  detained  on  the  way  and  had'  to  stay  in  the 
woods  all  night.  It  was  in  March,  and,  the  weather  being  cold, 
after  the  oxen  had  lain  down  he  crawled  V)etween  them  and  laid 
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there  during  the  night,  being  kept  warm  by  heat  from  the  oxen. 

He  remained  with  his  parents  in  Medina  about  five  years, 
when  he  came  to  Wakeman.  About  the  year  lft26  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  A.  Manvel,  also  a  pioneer,  she  having  accompanied  her 
brother,  Chestw  Man vel,  about  tli^  year  1822;  there  being  at  the 
time  but  twelve  families  in  the  township  of  Wakeman.  Together 
they  settled  down  and  cleared  up  the  farm  on  which  they  spent 
their  long  and  useful  lives. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2d,  187H,  Ruth  A.  Clark  entered  into 
rest.  And  on  September  6th,  1884,  they  were  re-united  on  the 
other  shore. 

Mr.  Clark  held  several  oHiqes  of  trust.  For  a  number  of  years 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  was  always  interested  in  education 
and  loved  music.  He  was  kindly  disposed  to  all,  never  had  any 
trouble  with  his  neighbors  or  others  with  whom  he  mingled. 


HANNAH  C0N(;KR. 

At  Greeiineld,  Ohio,  October  1st,  1884,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son,  Mr.  Lewis  Conger,  Mrs.  Hannah  Conger,  aged  93  years  and 
12  days. 

Mrs.  Conger  was  born  on  Long  Island,  September  19th,  1791. 
She  removed  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ludlow,  to  Ludlow- 
ville.  New  York.  Ludlowville  receiving  its  name  from  them,  they 
being  the  first  settlers  there. 

Mrs.  Conger  was  married  to  Mr.  Elijah  C^onger,  October  24th, 
1809.  She  and  her  husband  moved  to  Milan,  Ohio,  in  June  1833. 
Lived  at  Milan,  O.,  two  years.  Two  of  their  children  died  at  that 
place.  They  removed  to  Peru  in  1835,  and  remained  there 
six  years,  losing  two  children  at  Peru.  Removed  to  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  in  1841,  remaining  there  seven  years.  Mr.  Conger  retiring 
from  business,  they  returned  to  Milan,  in  which  place  they  begun 
life  together. 

^Mr.  Conger  died  at  Milan  in  1851,  aged  65  years. 

MARRIAGE    AND  DKATIl  OF    MR.  AND    MRS.  CONCIER's  CHILDREN. 

Maria  Conger  to  Samuel  W.  Boalt,  December  1st,  1830.  She 
died  at  Peru,  Ohio,  February  2 1st,  1840. 

Delia  Conger  to  Harry  Chase,  September  4th,  1833.  She  died 
at  Peru,  Ohio,  July  9th,  1840. 

Clara  C.  Conger  to  Saniuel  Atherton,  December  3l8t,  1837. 
Living. 
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Lorenzo  Conger  to  Maria  N.  Eaton.  He  died  at  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  September  18th,  1847. 

Julia  Conger  to  A.  J.  Mowry,  March  23d,  1852.  She  died  at 
Milan,  Ohio,  May  2d,  1858. 

Lewis  Conger  to  Isabelle  Lowther,  Feb.    10th,  1853.    Living. 

Elijah  Conger,  Jr.,  died  at  Milan,  Ohio,  December  20th,  1884. 

Cornelia  Conger  died  at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  October  3d,  1873. 

Henrietta  Conger  died  at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  July  5th,  1848. 

Charles  Conger  died  at  Milan,  Ohio,  November  8th,  1834. 

Two  children  of  a  family  of  ten  are  now  living;  Mr.  Lewis 
Conger  and  Mrs.  Clarissa  Atherton;  Mr.  Conger  living  in  Greenfield 
township,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Atherton  living  in  Fairfield  village  and 
township. 

Mrs.  Conger  was  highly  respected  wherever  she  waa  known. 
Her  life  abounded  in  good  will  towards  others,  having  deeply 
rooted  in  her  life  the  Bible  precept:  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive. 

She  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  church  militant  nearly  all 
the  days  of  her  earthly  "pilgrimage;  a  life  adorned  by  the  fruits  of 
the  spirit,  now  beyond  one  doubt,  a  member  of  the  church  tri- 
umphant. 

Her  family  bear  but  one  testimony:  "  She  was  a  noble,  loving 
mother."  Those  who  have  known  her  most  loved  her  best  and  say 
that  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  words,  she  was  a  mother,  a  woman, 
a  Christian. 


JOSEPH   S.    SMITH. 

From  the  Norwalk  Chronicle. 

Joseph  S.  Smith  died  February  5th,  1885,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  life,  at  his  home  on  East  Main  street,  Norwalk,  after  ah  illness 
of  several  vears  with  heart  difticultv.  He  was  out  of  the  house 
for  the  last  time  on  November  4th,  when  he  came  to  the  city  and 
voted  for  Blaine,  saying  he  would  vote  that  day  if  he  died  on  the 
road.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  afterwards 
called  Lafayette,  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  May  25,  1810;  he 
removed  to  Bronson  township  in  1835,  and  was  the  first  postmaster 
in  the  village  now  known  as  Olena;  he  served  in  that  capacity 
nine  years.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  1854  and 
served  four  years,  but  never  had  a  litigation,  being  instrumental  in 
having  all  cases  settled  before  they  came  to  trial.     He  lived  in 
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BronBon  nntil  1858,  when  he  moved  to  Norwalk,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  He  was  a  mason  by  trade  but  followed  farming  much 
of  his  life.  He  raised  three  children,  two  of  whom  survive  him. 
His  second  wife  also  lives  at  his  late  home  on  East  Main  street. 
One  son,  J.  C,  lives  on  the  Old  State  Road,  and  one  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  Olena,  on  Sunday,  February 
8th,  conducted  by  Elder  Hall,  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend,  and 
his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Ciena  cemetery. 

The  family  desire  to  extend  sincere  thanks  for  kindness  shown 
by  neighbors  and  friends  during  his  last  illness  and  burial. 


MkS.  ANN  GREEN  BOTT. 

From  the  Norwalk  Chronicle. 

Died  at  her  late  residence  on  Medina  Road,  East  Townsend 
township,  on  Monday  evening,  September  8th,  1884,  Ann  Green, 
the  beloved  wife  of  William  Bott,  in  the  9(}th  year  of  her  age. 

Mrs.  Bott  was  born  in  Hugglescot,  Leicestershire,  England, 
April  5th,  1789,  was  married  to  her  surviving  husband  April  7th, 
1817.  United  with  the  Baptist  Church,  in  Hugglescot,  in  1805. 
Emigrated  to  America  with  her  husband  and  family  in  1828.  Set- 
tled in  Huron  county,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  resided  on  the  home  farm, 
where  she  died,  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  at  the  family  home  on  Thurs- 
day, September  11th,  conducted  by  her  late  pastor.  Rev.  J.  P.  Islip, 
of  Olena.  A  large  company  of  friends  and  neighbors  assembled 
to  pay  their  affectionate  respects  to  one  we  all  loved.  For  seventy- 
three  years  Sister  Bott  had  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Savior 
in  all  things.  Seldom  are  we  called  upon  to  review  a  life  where 
the  grace  of  God  so  nearly  perfected  the  Christian  character. 
Humility,  Godly  sincerity.  Christian  charity,  kindness,  each 
fojmed  a  part  in  the  life  so  dear  to  the  loving  family.  Her  acts  of 
Chrtstian  liberality  were  many.  In  her^the  poor  had  ever  an 
especial  friend.  She  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile. 

For  eleven  weeks  a  loving  family  left  their  home  and  occupa- 
tion to  attend  a  dying  mother.  All  that  love  could  do,  all  the 
comfort  that  wealth  could  bring,  or  affection  offer,  were  brought 
to  the  loving  mother,  but  her  work  was  done.     She  desired  to  de- 
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part  and  be  with  Christ:    that  desire  ia  fulfilled  and  she  passed 
away  so  gently  that  she  only  fell  asleep  in'Jesus. 

*'  Sister,  thou  wert  mild  and  lovely, 
(icntle  as  a  Biiinmer  breeze." 


BETSEY  WORTIIINGTON. 

Betsey  Worthington  was  born  in  Fishkill,  Dutchess  county. 
New  York,  March  25th,  1789,  and  moved  with  her  parents  to  Genoa, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  wlien  she  was  eleven  years  old.  Was  mar- 
ried to  Alfred  Meade  Julv  *21st,  180«.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  died  from  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Lundys 
Lane,  March  19th,  1829.  She  moved  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  with 
her  children  in  the  spring  of  18.*U.  She  was  married  to  Samuel 
Worthington  October  24th,  1888.  She  has  lived  with  her  oldest 
son,  W.  (t.  Meade,  since  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  in  1844. 
She  has  been  a  woman  of  remarkable  constitution  and  strong  mind, 
having  lived  under  the  administration  of  every  President  from 
Washingt<m  to  the  present  time.  Her  father,  Paul  Barger,  lived 
to  the  advanced  age  of  94  years,  and  her  youngest  child  of  four 
living  childen,  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old.  There  has  not'been  a 
death  among  her  children  for  over  sixty  one  years.  She  was  con- 
verted in  her  eleventh  vear.     Was  94  years  and  12  days  old  at  her 

••  »  •» 

death. 


FOREST  MESSINGER. 

Forest  Messinger  was  born  in  Connecticut,  November  12th, 
1799.  He  came  to  Milan  (from  Granville,  Ohio,* where  his  parents 
settled  in  1811)  in  1828,  and  to  Monroe vi lie  in  1824  and  lived  here 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  'iOth,  1884,  consequently 
he  was  nearly  85  years  old  at  his  death.  When  a  lad  he  enlisted 
as  a  musician  in  the  war  of  1812  and  served  until  the  war  was  over. 
The  old  fife  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  F.  M.  Hos- 
ford,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


SALLY  DRAKE  POWERS 

Was  born  in  Washington,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
October  18,  1801.  She  lost  her  father  during  the  w^ar  of  1812,  and 
her  mother  a  few  years  later.  She  then  made  her  home  with  an 
uncle  living  at  Marietta,  Washington  county,  Ohio,  from  which 
place  she  was  married  to  George  C.  Powers,  February  28,  1822. 
They  lived  in  Washington  county  for  about  two  years,  when  thejr 
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moved  to  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  Ohio.  They  bought  a  farm  on 
the  Old  State  road,  where  she  lived  till  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, in  1865. 

She  was  the  mother  of  five  children,  two  of  whom  survive 
her,  and  with  whom  she  made  her  home,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  until  her  own  death,  January  8,  1888. 


JONATHAN  PRENTISS. 

Jonathan  Prentiss  came  to  Lyme  in  1828,  and  died  at  Monroe- 
ville,  October  28th,  1884.  He  was  born  at  New  London,  Conn., 
August  21st,  1706.  Sarah  Durell,  his  wife,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  died  July  22d,  at  Monroeville,  aged  about  80  years. 


G.  F.  MINER. 

G.  P.  Miner  was  born  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  in  1818,  came  to 
the  Firelands  about  1828  and  died  at  Monroeville,  May  30,  1884. 


MRS.  PATTY  BROOKS. 

Mrs.  Patty  Brooks  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
T.  Ticknor,  in  Sherman  township,  October  2,  1884,  in  the  98th  year 
of  her  life. 

Patty  Pierce  was  bom  in  Neversink,  Orange  county.  New 
York,  August  21,  1787.  Was  married  in  1809  to  William  Brooks. 
Came  to  Ohio  in   1822.      Settled  in  Ridgefield  township,  about 

I 

one  mile  east  of  Monroeville  on  the  Norwalk  road.     In  1839   she 
moved  to  Sherman  township,  where  she  has  since  lived. 


EMILY   O.  WALDRON. 

Departed  this  life  November  28th,  1884,  Emily  O.  Waldron, 
in  the  77th  year  of  her  age,  widow  of  Elnathan  J.  Waldron, 
deceased  January  6th,  1883.  Emily  O.  Kilburn  was  born  in  Mar- 
cellus,  Onondaga  county.  State  of  New  York;  came  to  Ohio  in 
1821 ;  was  united  in  marriage  to  Elnathan  J.  Waldron,  August  1 3th, 
1826.  For  nearly  60  years  they  journeyed  on  together,  sharing  each 
others  joys  and  sorrows.  She  imited  with  the  M.  E.  Church  No- 
vember 28th,  1834,  Norwalk  Circuit,  Michigan  Conference,  Thomas 
Dunn,  pastor,  and  the  aged  ones  yet  living  who  knew  her  well  in 
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those  early  days  recall  her  active  workings  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  those  about  her. 

Her  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  four  of 
whom  are  still  living.  Her  youngest  son  and  daughter  were  with 
her  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  two  eldest  sons,  residing  in  dis- 
tant States,  were  denied  that  privilege. 

She  was  a  faithful  wife,  a  kind  and  loving  mother,  and  some 
of  her  latest  words  proved  her  thought**  were  with  her  absent  ones. 
Yet  he  doeth  all  things  well,  and  we  are  assured  in  the  words  of 
the  text,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth. Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  ftom  their  labors 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

She  is  gone  to  her  rest*  yet  we  would  not  recall  her, 

Though  deeply  we  mourn,  our  loss  ip  her  gain. 
Her  tired  hands  are  folded,  bo  sweetly  iihe's  sleeping, 

While  her  spirit  immprtal  with  Jesus  will  reign. 
What  joy  in  the  thought,  when  life  is  here  ended 

We  may  meet  both  again  on  that  evergreen  shore. 
Father,  mother  and  children  one-*  more  united. 

In  that  beautiful  city,  may  dwell  evermore. 


MRS.  DEBORAH  HUSTED. 

On  Friday,  September  26,  1884,  at  11:10,  the  life  of  Mrs.  De- 
borah Husted,  which  had  been  lived  so  long  and  so  well,  went  out 
and  the  spirit  of  that  good  and  saintly  woman  ascended  to  Heaven. 

The  deceased  was  well  known  in  this  city  and  throughout  the 
county,  as  her  life  had  been  active  in  every  christian  and  philan- 
thropic work.  She  was  best  known  by  those  who  were  her  intimate 
acquaintances  and  neighbors,  as  a  lady  of  most  pleasing  and  win- 
ning manners.  Her  whole  life  was  one  of  self  denial  and  labor 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others. 

She  was  the  mother  of  the  Husted  Bros.,  of  Norwalk.  One  of 
her  daughters,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Husted,  of  Morgan  Park,  Illinois^  who 
had  been  telegraphed  for,  arrived  at  12:30,  too  late  to  receive  the 
mother's  last  good  bye. 

Mrs,  Husted  had  nearly  reached  the  three  score  and  ten  al- 
lotted years;  the  full  measure  of  space  would  have  been  attained 
had  she  lived  until  the  9th  day  of  November,  1884. 

The  death  of  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Husted  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  communitv  in  which  she  has  lived.  The  church  of  which  she 
was  an  active  and  faithful  member  will  greatly  miss  her,  but  home, 
the  place  which  she  made  so  sacred  by  her  influence  and  example 
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and  presence,  will  miss  her  more  than  all  others  beside. 

Th^  funeral  services  were  held  at  half  past  two  o'clock.  Son- 
day  afternoon,  September  28,  1884. 


MRS.  BAXTER  ASHLEY. 

Marcia  Minerva,  daughter  of  Bradford  and  Sarah  Stuitevant, 
was  born  in  Warren,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  January  7, 
1812.  Four  years  later,  Mr.  Sturtevant,  with  his  family,  emigrated 
to  Ohio,  settling  first  in  Richfield,  Medina  county,  where  they  re- 
mained until  1832,  when  they  removed  to  Ruggles,  Ashland  county. 
In  1836,the  family  went  to  reside,  for  a  time,  in  Milan,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  educational  advantages  of  Huron  Institute,  which  in- 
stitution Marcia  and  her  sister  had  been  attending  for  a  year  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  family.  In  1844  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sturtevant, 
with  some  of  their  children,  returned  to  Ruggles;  but  before  that 
time  Marcia  had  found  a  permanent  home  in  Milan,  having  been 
married  to  Baxter  Ashley,  of  that  place,  January  1,  1838.  During 
the  forty-eight  years  (nearly)  of  their  married  iife  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ashley  resided  in  Milan,  and  here  their  seven  children  were  bom. 

October  29,  1885,  fifty  years  after  her  first  going  to  Milan  to 
attend  school,  Mrs.  Ashley  left  her  earthly  for  her  oternal  home. 
Her  last  illness  was  brief  and  her  peaceful  falling  asleep  seemed  a 
fitting  close  to  a  life  of  abiding  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of 
conscientious  obedience  to  his  commands  and  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  her  family  and  all  about  her. 

Her  experiences  in  childhood  and  youth,  of  the  privations  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  life,  doubtless  tended  to  develop  the  uncom- 
plaining fortitude  in  trial  and  suffering,  which  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Ashley^s  most  marked  characteristics. 


MISS  MYRA  HIGGINS. 

At  half  past  10  o'clock  Sunday  night,  April  5,  1885,  Miss 
Myra  Higgins  died,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks,  at  the  home  of 
her  niece,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Farr,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  aged  89  }  ears,  1 
month  and  21  days.  She  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  first 
came  to  Norwalk  in  1885,  with  her  father,  the  late  Rev.  David 
Higgins,  who  died  here  in  1842.  After  her  father's  death  she  lived 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  White  Lake,  Mich.,  and  elsewhere  with 
relatives,  coming  again  to  Norwalk  in  1874. 

She  came  of  old  Puritan  stock  on  both  her  father's  and  her 
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mother's  side,  her  "ancestors,  beinij  among  the  original  Pilgrims 
who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Her  mother's  ancestor,  Matthew 
Gilbert,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  New  Haven  cx>lony. 
Her  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  and  her  brother,  the  late 
Judge  David  Higgins,  who  was  Presiding  Judge  of  this  Common 
Pleas  Circuit  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  1812.  She 
was  the  last  of  her  generation,  all  of  a  large  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  having  long  ago  crossed  to  the  other  side,  and  she,  too, 
wa§  willing  and  anxious  to  go. 

Miss  Higgins  was  a  woman  of  great  intellectual  ability,  and  . 
the  few  now  living  who  remember  her  as  she  was  in  her  earlier 
years  call  to  mind  a  strength  of  character,  a  vigorous  literary  tal- 
ent, and  an  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order.  She  failed 
greatly  in  her  powers  in  her  later  years,  and  becoming  very  deaf, 
was  not  as  companionable  as  by  nature  and  inclination  she  was 
fitted  to  be.  But  to  her  few  intimate  friends  "Aunt  Mvra"  was 
still  the  same  as  ever;  and  loving  hearts  mourn  not  that  she  is 
gone,  for  it  is  better  so — but  because  death  is  always  sad,  come 
as  it  may. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  North  Congregational  Church,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  retaining  her  membership  there  until  the  last. 
As  her  mind  wandered  in  her  last  illness,  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  old  scenes  of  long  ago  and  she  called  the  names  of  the 
friends  of  her  youth,  who  have  all  many  years  since  been  gathered 
to  their  fathers,  and  she  talked  al)out  the  scenes  of  her  old  Con- 
necticut home.  And  now  she  has  gone  to  that  other  home,  that 
Heavenly  mansion  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Weary  and  worn  out  with  the  toilsome  journey,  with  wan  frame 
and  tottering  steps,  she  approached  the  Heavenly  gates,  and  the 
Lord  himself,  who  careth  for  the  feeble,  received  her  to  himself — 
and  the  poor,  tired  traveler  was  at  rest. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  at  Mrs.  Farr's  residence  Tues- 
day afternoon,  April  7,  1885,  at  2:80  o'clock. 


WILLIAM   WHITE. 

• 

Died  at  his  residence  in  Bronson,  Ohio,  on  May  9th,  1885, 
William  White,  aged  74  years,  2  months  and  24  'days.  He  was 
born  at  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  February  I5th,  1811. 
Commenced  working  at  cabinet  work  when  at  th^*  age  of  eleven 
years,  and  remained  in  that  business  in  New  Haven  and  Sandusky 
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/until  at  the  age  of  29,  when  he  bought  a  farm  in  Greenfield,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  of  eighty  acres,  almost  a  complete  wilderness.  He 
was  joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucy  Holland,  of  Sandusky  City, 
October  23,  1885.  Then  commenced  their  pioneer  life.  They 
cleared  up  forty  acres  and  resided  in  that  section  until  1858,  when 
he  bought  a  farm  in  Bronson,  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 

There  is  something  sad,  yet  grand,  when  we  think  what  our 
fathers  and  mothers  have  done.  Sad  to  think  of  their  hard  labor, 
privations,  and  everything  that  a  pioneer's  life  was  subject  to* 
Grand,  when  we  ride  over  the  country  and  see  the  work  of  their 
hands — beautiful  farms  and  dwellings,  when  it  was  nothing  but  a 
dense  forest,  where  they  commenced  life  together.  Now  their 
work  is  done,  their  hands  folded,  quietly  they  rest;  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  reap  the  benefit. 

For  fifteen  years  he  had  been  a  victim  of  that  incurable  dis- 
ease, consumption,  and  for  several  years  very  feeble,  but  confined 
to  his  bed  only  two  weeks.  His  end  was  peaceful.  He  left  a  wife 
and  six  children,  five  of  whom  were  present  at  his  death;  three 
had  preceded  him.  The  funeral  was  held  at  the  house  at  10  a.  h., 
on  the  12th  inst.,  conducted  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Keyes,  and  his  body 
laid  at  rest  in  the  Greenfield  cemetery.  The  text  was:  "Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  I  Therefore  the  world  knoweth 
us  not,  because  it  knew  Him  not.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 
that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is." 

"  Light  lie  the  turf  of  thy  tomb: 

May  it«  verdure  like  emernld  be: 
There  should  not  come  the  tthadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  ujs  of  thee. 
Bright  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

Shall  spring  from  the  place  of  thy  rest; 
But  not  cypres:*  nor  yew  let  ui(  see. 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest  ? 
A  life  well  spent,  and  time  allotted  to  man. 

Of  more  than  three  score  j'ears  and  ten.'' 


CORI^LAXD  L.  LATIMER. 

From  the  Norwalk  Reflector.    May  23,  1885. 

•  Friday  raorninjr,  May  22,  1  H8.5,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Cortland 
L.  Latimer  reached  Norwalk  from  Cleveland,  accomi)anied  by  the 
following  relatives  and  friends: 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Latimer,  Gen.  H.  H.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Heisley, 
Mrs.  Louise  Morse,  Mr.  Z.  M.  Hubbell,  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  McEwen,  Mr.  Amos,  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Eleroy  D.  Curtis,  Mr.  T.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  George  Ford. 

There  were  also  present  Mr.  John  R.  Osborn,  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Crafts,  Mrs.  Wm.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Baker,  of  Toledo,  and 
Messrs.  Alfred  and  Edward  Newton,  of  Saginaw. 

A  large  number  of  Norwalk  friends  of  the  deceased  had  gath- 
ered at  the  depot  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  opp  hploved  as  a  dear  friend,  add  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
train  the  funeral  proceeded  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  previously  announced  arrangements  had  been  changed,  so 
that  services  were  held  in  the  Sunday  School  room  of  the  church, 
i Instead  of  at  the  cemetery.  An  audience,  composed  of  many  of 
our  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens,  as  well  as  many  of  Mr.  Lat- 
imer's Sunday  School  scholars,  listened  to  most  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Seymour,  and  by  the  Rev.  E. 
D.  Curtis,  the  latter  the  life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Latimer,  and  a 
participator  with  him  in  many  of  those  works  of  religious  activity 
which  were  the  delight  of  Mr.  Latimer's  life.  The  eulogies  pro- 
nounced over  the  remains  by  the  reverend  &:entlemen  were  eloquent 

tributes  to  a  noble  man  whose  sterling  worth  was  best  known  to 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

A  touching  feature  of  the  occasion  were  the  floral  offerings 
from  old  scholars,  those  who  love  and  revere  the  memory  of  their 
old  leader  and  friend.  It  was  recalled  how  Mr.  Latimer  used  to 
love  flowers,  and  how  graciously  he  received  them  when  brought 
by  the  children. 

The  burial  was  at  Woodlawn,  where  rest  also  his  wife  and 
children,  and  it  was  a  company  of  true  mourners  that  followed 
with  sad  hearts  to  the  grave. 


Very    interesting  and  impressive  memorial  exercises  for  th^ 

late    Cortland  L.  Latimer  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Sunday 

School,  Sunday,  May  *J4,  1885.  Dr.  A.  N.  Read,  Judge  C.  P.  Wick- 
ham,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Farr  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman  were  among  the 
speakers,  their  remarks  turning  largely  to  personal  reminiscences 
of  the  deceased. 


DANIEL  FAN  CHER. 

By  J.  A.  Fancher. 

Daniel  Fancher,  son  of  Thaddeus  and  Sarah  Fancher,  was  born 
in  Pompia,  state  of  New  York,  September  14, 1802.     He  came  with 
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hiB  father  to  Ohio,  in  the  fall  of  1819;  they  stopped  at  Milan, Erie 

county,  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1820  they  picked 

their  way  through  the  woods  from  Milan  to  the  first  section  of 

Greenwich  township  and  located  upon  lot  21  of  said  first  section. 

After   they    had    found    their  claim,    his    father     returned     to 

New  York  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  leaving  Daniel  here  alone  to 

prepare  a  cabin  for  the  family  and  make  such  other  preparations  as 

he  could  through  the  summer.     As  there  were  a  few  settlers  within 

two  or  three  miles,  he  managed  to  work  out  part  of  the  time;  so, 

by  getting  some  help  in  return  and  taking  some  provisions  for  the 

balance,  he  was  quite  well  prepared  for  them  when  they  got  here; 

as  they  came  with  an  ox  team,  it  was  late  in  the  fall  when  they 

reached  their  place.     As  there  was  a  large  family,  Daniel  went  to 

work  for  other  people,  working  out  five  years,  three  years  for  Mr. 

Daniel  Beech,  of  Ru^gles  township,  Ashland  county,  during  which 

time  his  labor  consisted  in  chopping,  logging  and  building  fence. 

I  have  heard  him  say  that  for  the  first  three  years'  work  he   only 

received  18  pence  in  money;  the  balance  was  trade. 

In  1825  he  was  married  to  Polly  Mitchell  and  settled  on  lot  4 

of  the  first  section  of  Greenwich,  where  they   commenced  in  the 

woods  to  make  a  home,  and  were  getting  along  nicely,  until  1 840, 

when  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  five  children,  the  youngest 

but  8  months  old.  For  his  second  wife  he  Married  Hannah  Mitch- 
ell, (no  connection  of  his  first  wife)  with  whom  he  lived  over  44 
years,  she  going  to  the  spirit  world  but  a  few  hours  before  him. 

In  1841  he  embraced  religion  and  united  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  member  until  death, 
giving  of  his  time  and  means  to  build  churches  and  support  the 
gospel.  Ever  ready  to  tell  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  he 
Rved  to  see  hundreds  of  his  neighbors  and  their  children,  and  all 
of  his  own  children  rejoicing  in  his  Savior.  Many  preachers  will 
remember  that  at  his  home  they  always  found  a  welcome. 

For  several  years  he  was  quite  feeble  in  body,  but  his  mind 
was  as  clear  as  ever;  he  spent  much  time  in  reading  his  bible.  He 
departed  this  life  in  great  peace  April  1 1th,  1885,  aged  82  years,  6 
months  and  27  days. 

Although  we  can  see  his  face  no  more,  yet  his  kind  acts  and 
sweet  christian  spirit  will  tell  on  other  lives  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 
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PREFACE. 

Again  we  greet  the  citizens  of  the  Firelands  with  a  new 
volume  of  our  "Firelands  Pioneer." 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  ^as  organized  in  the  Court 
House  in  Norwalk  in  June,  1857 ;  for  thirty  years  it  has  had  a 
name  and  a  history.  It  has  held  annual  meetings  in  Norwalk  and 
numerous  quarterly  meetings  in  various  portions  of  Huron  and 
Erie  counties  since  its  organization  thirty  years  ago. 

It  has  published  sixteen  volumes  (which  includes  twenty-one 
books)  filled  with  valuable  pioneer  history,  replete  with  interesting 
narratives,  biographies  and  memoirs,  and  containing  invaluable 
statistics  concerning  matters  of  interest  relating  to  the  Firelands, 
which,  but  for  this  Society  and  its  publications  would  have  been 
forgotten  and  lost  beyond  recovery. 

The  aim  of  our  Society  is  set  forth  in  Article  2d  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  reads  as  follows:  "Its  objects  are  to  collect  and 
preserve  in  proper  form  the  facts  constituting  the  full  history  of 
the  Firelands  ;  also  to  obtain  and  preserve  an  authentic  and  general 
statement  of  their  resources  and  products  of  all  kinds." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  every  volume  contains  biograph- 
ical sketches  and  memoirs  of  old  pioneers  and  leading  citizens  who 
have  made  a  home  in  our  midst. 

This  is  Volume  IV  of  the  New  Series  and  the  seventeenth 
volume  published  by  the  Society.  Herein  will  be  found  a  contin- 
uation of  the  records  of  the  Society  from  Volume  III  up  to  th« 
present  time;  which,  with  the  former  volumes,  comprises  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Society  and  its  doings  from  its  organization 
until  this  date. 

A  number  of  the  back  volumes  are  now  on  hand  and  for  sale 
by  C.  E.  Newman,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society.  The  back  num- 
bers are  every  year  becoming  more  rare  and  valuable  and  those 
who  desire  them  for  preservativ)n  will  do  well  to  secure  them  at 
once. 

This  volume  will  show  for  itself,  and  we  trust  will  prove  an 
interesting  and  profitable  addition  to  the  valuable  numbers  which 
have  preceded  it. 

Every  citizen  in  the  Firelands  should  be  interested  in  preserv- 
ing a  history  of  the  events  transpiring  within  our  borders.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  successfully  is  to  support  the  Firelands  Histori- 
cal Society  in  its  laudable  efforts  to  carefully  preserve  and  fre- 
quently publish  these  volumes  of  history,  biography  and  record  of 
passing  events. 

Committee  of  Publication. 
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Of  tiic  Firt'iiDids  Historical  Society^  and  its  (Board  of 

(Directors  and  Trustees. 


roNTIXrED    FROM    NkW    SkKIES,    Voi.l'ME    III. 


THIRTIETH   ANNUAL   MEETING, 

crTJL"z"  V,  isse. 


M()HNIX(i  SKS^^I()^•. 

Tlu>  thirlioth  :iiiiiu:i1  nicetintr  of  llu-  Fiivlaiiils  Historical 
Soc'iety  was  lield  in  Wliitllosoy  Hall,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  7,  iss(). 

Tiie  meeting  was  ealled  lo  order  by  the  President,  Capt.  (\ 
Woodruff,  of  Peru,  O.,  wlio  made  a  hriel"  and  aj)j)roj)riate  openinj^ 
achiress,  after  wliieh  F.  K.  Loomis,  of  Norwalk,  offered  prayer. 

The  Secretary's  re])ort  of  tlie  last  annual  meelinjj:  anii  of  sub- 
seijuent  (quarterly  and  hoard  meetings  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved  by  the  Society. 

The  Librarian,  C.  E.  Newman,  made  his*  annual  report  which 
was  referred  to  tlie  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Treasurer,  V.  W.  Manahan,  j)resente<l  a  rej)ort  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  past  year,  and  the  rej)ort  was  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
as  the  Aiuliting  Committee,  viz:  G.  T.  Stewart,  P.  N.  Schuyler 
and  J.  D.  Easton. 

The  Biographer,  F.  R.  Loomis,  made  his  annual  report,  giving 
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brief  obituary  notices  of  more  than  sixty  pioneers  who  had  de- 
parted this  life  since  the  last  meeting.  lie  stated  that  tlie 
number  was  more  than  seventy  who  had  died  on  the  Firelands 
during  the  past  year.  The  report  was  an  able  and  interesting  one 
and  was  listened  to  with  close  attention. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  the  following  committee 
on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  John  S.  Davis, 
(t.  T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  P.  N.  Schuyler  an<l  E.  Ilogardus. 

The  morning  session  then  adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  *2  p.  m.  with  President 
Woodruff  in  the  chair. 

The  Auditing  ('Ommittee  reported  that  it  had  examined  the 
accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  liibrarian  and  Treasurer  and  that  the 
same  were  correct.  The  Treasurer  had  on  hand  a  permanent  fund 
of  #500,  and  119.50  as  interest  thereon. 

.    On  motion,  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Librarian  and  Aud- 
iting C-ommittee  were  accej)ted  and  apj)roved. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuintir  vear 
mide  a  report  with  recommendations  as  follows: 

President,  lion.  E.  Hogardus. . .  .N.  Monroeville. 

Vice  Presi<lent,  Dr.  A.  1).  Skellinger ..New  London. 

"  "         I.  J.  Reynolds Berlin  Heights. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  C-.  Laylin Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  (x.  (riblis 

Treasurer,  (\  W.  ]\Ianahan 

liiograjdier,  V.  R.  Loom  is . . .  , 

Librarian,  C-.  E.  Newman 

Directors  and  Trustees,  P.  N.  Schuyler Hellevue. 

"  "  "         J.  I).  Easton Monroeville. 

"        C.  E.  Newman Norwalk. 

C,  WoodruflP Peru. 

S.  A.  Wildman Norwalk. 

The  selection  of  the  Township  Historians  was  referred  by  the 
committee  to  the  new  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was 
received  and  adopted  by  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
•tendered  to  Capt.  C.  WoodruflP  for  efficient  services  as  President 
during  the  past  two  years. 
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On  motion  of  Hon.  E.  Bogardus  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  tendered  the  people  of  Norwalk  for  their  hospitality  and  en- 
tertainment. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  offered  a  resolution  extending  greetings 
and  well  wishes  to  Martin  Kellogg,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society,  now  in  the  100th  year  of  his  life,  and  asking  that  C.  E. 
Newman  be  designated  to  communicate  the  action  of  the  Society 
tc^Mr.  Kellogg.     The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  unanimous  vbte. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Chamberlain  it  was  ordered  that  the  So- 
ciety hold  its  next  quarterly  meeting  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, in  Bronson,  on  September  21, 1886,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth;  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  C.  E. 
Newman  and  J.  D.  Chamberlain  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Kellogg  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

A  paper  on  old  time  reminiscences  in  Huron  County,  pre- 
pared by  Clark  Waggoner,  Esq.,  of  Toledo,  was  road  by  Jas.  G. 
Gibbs. 

Isaac  Fowler,  of  Berlin  Heights,  related  some  interesting  ex- 
periences in  the  life  of  F.  D.  Parish,  recently  deceased,  regarding 
his  anti-slavery  work,  and  sympathy  with  the  fugitive  slave. 

A.  A.  Graham,  Esq.,Colurabus,  Secretary  of  Ohio  State  Archae- 
ological and  Historical  Society,  then  addressed  the  Society,  giv- 
ing an  interesting  account  of  the  object  and  aims  of  the  State 
Society. 

He  also  gave  information  relative  to  the  centennial  celebra- 
tion to  be  held  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  April,  1888,  and  the  State 
Exposition  to* be  held  in  Columbus,  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Graham  for 
his  interesting  address. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Secretary. 


Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
Whittlesey  Hall,  in  Norwalk,  O.,  July  7,  1887. 

Present,  President,  Hon.  E.  Bogardus;  Secretary,  L.  C.  Lay- 
lin;  C.  Woodruff,  P.  N.  Schuyler,  J.  D.  Easton,  C.  E.  Newman. 
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The  above  gentlemen  then  took  the  oath  required  by  law  ainl 
were   duly  qualified  as  such  Directors  and  Trustees. 
The  Board  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIX,  Secretary. 


QUARTERLY  MEETING, 

At  the  home  of  Martin  Kellogg:,  Bronson,  Tuesday, 

September  21, 1886. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Sot^iety  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Martin  Kellogg,  in  Hronson,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  September  21,  1 880. 

The  meeting  was  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  interest  to  tlu* 
members  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  people  of  Huron  county,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  vast  assembly  convened  on  the 
grounds  of  the  venerable  Martin  Kellogg,  and  on  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  V.  E. 
Newman  Esq.,  who  announced  that  the  President,  Hon.  E.  Bo- 
gardus,  would  be  unavoidably  absent. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Newman  was  chosen  President  pro  tern. 

The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  "AH  Hail  the  Power  of 
Jesus'  Name,"  led  by  Miss  Carrie  Bishop,  of  Norwalk. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Canfield,  of  Bellville,  Ohio,  read  the  90th  Psalm, 
and  followed  with  a  fervent  and  impressive  prayer,  after  which  the 
Doxology  was  sung. 

After  a  beautiful  solo  by  Miss  Bishop,  Martin  Kellogg,  the 
centenarian,  the  hero  of  the  day,  was  introduced  to  the  vast  con- 
course of  people,  and  was  received  with  the  waving  of  hundreds 
of  white  handkerchiefs  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

He  then  made  an  appropriate  address  which  was  cordially  re- 
cei>ied. 

Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis,  the  Biographer,  then  delivered  a  very 
able  biographical  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  hero  of 
the  day. 

After  another  song  by  Miss  Bishop,  entitled  "The  Old  Hick- 
ory Cane,"  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  was  introduced  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  upon  the  theme,  "The  Occasion." 

Jas.   G.   Gibbs,  Esq.,  of    Norwalk,  then  read  a  tine  original 
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Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees, 

JUNE  11,     1887. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  office  of  Newman 
Brothers,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Saturday,  June  11,  1887. 

Present,  Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  President;  Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  J. 
D.  Easton,  C.  E.  Newman,  S.  A.  Wildman,  L.  C.  Lay  1  in.  Secretary. 

S.  A.  Wildman  of  the  committee  on  permanent  location,  re- 
ported progi'ess,  and  asked  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

C.  E.  Newman  of  the  committee  on  temporary  quarters  for 
cabinet,  books  and  periodicals,  then  announced  that  he  had  pro- 
cured a  room  in  the  Newman  block,  and  tliat  the  property  of  the 
Society,  heretofore  ki»pt  in  the  Mansion  House  block,, had  been 
transferred  thereto. 

C.  E.  Newman,  as  Librarian,  then  presented  the  following 
report: 

Trustees  and  Directors  of  the  Firelands  Hietorical  Society,  in  account  with  C.  E.  New- 
mnn.  Librarian. 

September  21, 1886,  expense  of  Kellogg  centennial $6  50 

April,  1887,  J.  E.  Lutts,  rent  for  room 9  00 

May  13, 1887,  expense  moving  library .« 7  50 

Postage,  1886-7 2  00 

Postage  and  expense  on  book  sent  and  returned 1  80 
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Total ^ $26  80 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received,  and  the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  draw  an  order  on  the  Treasurer  for  1526.80,  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Newman. 

Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  President,  then  aimounced  that  ex-Pres- 
ident R.  B.  Hayes,  having  consented  to  attend  the  annual  meeting, 
would  deliver  an  address  on  that  occasion.  C.  E.  Newman  also  re- 
ported that  Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  would  be 
present  and  read  a  poem. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  then  reported  that  an  ex- 
cellent program  had  been  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting,  and 
due  advertisement  thereof  made  in  the  county  papers. 

On  motion,  F.  R.  Loomis  was  instructed  to  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute 2,000  dodgers,  announcing  the  time,  place  and  program  of 
the  annual  meeting. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Secretary. 


THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

JUNE  15,  1887. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Firelanda  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  the  fairgrounds,  near  Norwalk,  O.,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  15,  1887.  The  business  meeting  took  place  in  the  fore- 
noon with  a  fair  attendance  of  pioneers  and  others.  President 
Bogardus  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  and  in  a  neat 
speech  presented  the  Society  with  a  highly  polished  and  durable 
gavel  which  he  had  turned  out  and  prepared  with  his  own  hands. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Seymour,  of  Norwalk,  Chaplain  of  the 
day. 

Minutes  of  annual  and  quarterly  meetings  read  by  Secretary  L. 
C.  Laylin,  and  approved. 

C.  W.  Manahan,  Treasurer,  presented  his  report  for  the  year, 
which  was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee,  viz:  F.  R.  Loomis, 
A.  W.  Hendrv  and  C.  Woodruff. 

President  Bogardus  made  a  brief  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Society.  He  referred  to  the  needs  of  the  Society  for  new 
members,  and  for  a  greater  interest  in  its  work. 

On  motion,  the  address  of  S.  A.  Wildman  was  postponed  until 
the  afternoon. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  Biographer  of  the  Society,  gave  brief  sketches  of 
the  life  of  twenty-eight  deceased  pioneers,  who  had  passed  away 
since  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.     Received  and  adopted. 

President  Bogardus  then  appointed  the  following  committees: 

On  Nominations — Enos  Holiday,  Hartland  ;  C.  E.  Newman, 
Norwalk ;  Capt.  McGee,  Erie  county. 

On  Resolutions — F.  R.  Loomis,  S.  A.  Wildman,  Norwalk ; 
J.  D.  Easton,  Monroeville. 

On  motion  of  J.  D.  Easton  an  opportunity  was  given  all  present 
to  become  members  of  the  Society. 
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Several  persons  addressed  the  meeting:  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  Society  by  lending  financial  aid  by  becoming 
members  of  the  Society,  etc. 

Secretary  Lay  1  in  presented  a  form  of  envelope  for  mem- 
Ijerships. 

F.  II.  Loomis  exhibite<l  a  letter  written  in  1820  by  Rev.  Alvin 
Coe,  dated  Green  Hay,  Michigan  Territory.  Rev.  Coe  was  at  one 
time  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  this  section,  and  helped  to 
organize  the  T^yme  Congregational  church. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  1  :'K)  o'clock. 
Several  hundred  ]>eople  occupied  seats  in  the  Grand  Stand  besides 
many  others  who  were  on  the  Fair  grounds.  S.  A.  Wildman,  of 
Norwalk,  made  the  annual  report  in  behalf  of  the  l^oard  of  Directors 
and  Trustees  of  the  Society. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  books 
were  in  good  condition  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  his 
report. 

Following  came  the  report  of  the  Connnittee  on  Nominaticms 
for  Officers  of  the  Society,  as  follows: 

President,  Hon.  E.  Bogardus North  Monroeville. 

Vice  President,  Judge  A.  W.  Hendry Sandusky. 

"         C^apt.  V.  Woodruff Peru. 

Recording  Secretary,  L.  V.  Laylin Norwalk. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  G.  (Tibbs 

Treasurer,  C.  W.  IManahan 

Biographer,  F.  R.  Loomis 

Librarian,  (■.  E.  Newman " 

Director  and  Trustee,  J.  D.  Easton Monroeville. 

"         ''  "         G.  T.  Stewart Norwalk. 

"         ''  "         S.  A.  Wildman " 

"         "  "         F.  R.  Loomis " 

"  "         C.E.Newman " 

Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  a  former  Huron 
county  boy,  of  whom  we  are  all  proud,  was  then  introduced  and 
gave  an  original  poem,  "A  Few  Olf^-time  Pictures,"  which  was 
excellent,  the  speaker  being  frequently  interrupted  by  outbursts 
of  applause.  He  spoke  of  the  "  Fair  City"  (Norwalk),  "The  Old- 
Time  Bovs  and  Girls,"    "The  Old  Seminary,"   "The  Ravages  of 
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Time,"  ''The  Old  Cabin,"  "The  School-Master,"  "The  DoctoiV 
•alio  OKI-Time  Dance,"  "The  Wooinir  and  The  Wedding,"  por- 
traying in  many  ways,  and  interestingly,  the  incidents  connected 
with  his  early  life  in  Norwalk  and  Ilnron  connty,  with  tributes  of 
lionor  to  many  persons  connected  with  tlie  educational,  religious 
and  business  developments  of  this  vicinity  in  those  days. 

•  Ex-President  an<l  Gen.  R.  B.  Hayes,  of  Fremont,  was  then  in- 
troduced to  th(^  assembly  and  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause. 

General  Hayes  was  a  resident  of  Norwalk  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  lH;i5-6,  and  he  gave  as  the  topic  for  the  beginning  of  his  address, 
"A  Veteran's  Recollections  of  School-Hoy  Days  in  Norwalk  Fifty 
Years  Ago."  He  spoke  of  the  time  when  he  attended  the  old 
Norwjilk  Seminary,  and  said  many  of  the  incidents  of  that  period 
were  just  as  vivid  to  his  mind  as  though  they  had  occurred  but 
yesterday  ;  he  remembered  well  the  occurrence  of  the  Presidential 
election  when  Harrison  and  Van  iiuren  were  the  candidates, 
the  first  in  which  he  was  interested  ;  (he  ])eople  were 
gathered  to  heai'  the  news  of  election  ;  a  man  rode  u))  and  shouted, 
"All's  right — Harrison  60  in  Huron,  100  in  Milan."  He  then  spoke 
of  the  connection  of  the  Firelands  with  the  wars  that  have  marked 
our  history,  aiul  state<l  that  the  Tory  war  in  Connecticut  was  the 
origin  of  our  Firelands  ;  ISTo  persons  were  the  exact  number  who 
received  grants  in  the  Firelands  ;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  from  which  our 
citv  received  its  name,  was  second  in  the  amount  of  lands  irranted 
to  it  in  the  Firelands,  which  coniprised  5(K),()00  acres  ;  he  .said  one 
year  in  six  of  our  history  had  been  given  to  war  ;  to  the  war  of  IKlti 
the  Firelands  had  given  many  a  noble  son  ;  what  intense  excitement 
there  was  throughout  the  Firelands  when  the  cannons  in  Perrv's 
great  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie  in  ISl-i  resounded  for  miles  back 
into  the  country  ;  how  the  populace  prepared  for  the  worst  when 
the  first  news  came  that  Perry  had  been  defeated  ;  and  later,  liow 
they  nerve<l  for  resistance  when  Perry's  message  reached  them: 
"We  have  met  the  enemv  and  thev  are  our's — three  briirs,  a 
schooner  an<l  a  ship."  Speaking  of  ihe  Rebellion  he  said  that  to 
those  who  fought  to  defend  and  maintain  right,  it  wasthedivinest 
Mar  in  all  histor\.  We  are  iiow  at  peace  with  all  nations;  no 
standing  army,  no  navy  ;  we're  the  imly  nation  that  can  look  a  big 
debt  in  the  face  and  say,  "Pm  your  master."  The  debts  of  all 
other  nations  are  growing,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  there  is  an 
unavoidable  deficiency,  and  the  debt  continues  to  grow,  while  we 
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are  clamoring  to  know  what  to  do  with  our  surplus.  A  nation 
without  a  navy!  A  thing  to  be  proud  of  ;  we  should  be  proud 
that  we  are  able  to  exist  in  safety  without  one.  No  army!  the  only 
preparation  for  war  necessary  for  us  is  an  intelligent,  patriotic, 
virtuous  people.  Should  war  come!  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
are  ours  except  of  the  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war. 

Gen.  John  C.  Black,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  who  came  to  Norwalk  on  Wednesday  morning  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  his  wife  and  the  family  of  W.  W.  Graham, 
of  Norwalk,  made  his  appearance  at  the  meeting  a  short  time 
before  Gen.  Hayes  had  finished  his  address.  He  was  met  by  a 
committee  and  took  a  seat  on  the  stand.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Gen.  Hayes'  address  he  was  introduced  and  spoke  interestingly 
for  twenty  minutes. 

He  spoke  of  the  changes  time  had  wrought  in  the  Firelands  and 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  character  and  make-up  of  the  real  pioneer. 
His  address  was  well  received  and  he  was  ht'iartily  applauded  at  its 
conclusion. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  reported  through  their 
Chairman  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: — Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  respectfully 
submit  the  following : 

JResoloedj  That  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  is  worthy  of 
the  united  and  hearty  encouragement  and  support  of  every  citizen 
within  the  borders  of  the  Firelands  and  of  every  lover  of  pioneer 
history  in  America. 

Because  through  its  efforts  valuable  items  of  history,  biography, 
narrative  and  old  time  story  have  been  gathered  and  pub- 
lished in  the  sixteen  volumes  already  issued  by  the  Society. 

Because  through  it,  old  time  reminiscences  of  persons  and 
events  in  this  locality,  are  now  being  gathered  and  put  in  conven- 
ient form  for  preservation  from  forgetfulness  and  destruction,  and 
because  through  it  and  It  alone  will  these  old  time  memories, 
narratives  and  memoirs  continue  to  be  gathered  and  preserved  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  now  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life  and  for  the  information,  instruction  and  entertainment  of  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

Because  all  of  these  things  have  an  inestimable  value  which 
we  may  not  now  fully  understand  or  appreciate,  but  which  will  be 
appreciated  and  valued  beyond  computation  in  time  to  come,  and 
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which,  by  our  sacrificing  a  little  to  gather  and  preserve  in  authentic 
form,  now,  will  cause  our  children's  children  to  rise  up  and  call  us 
blessed: 

Resolved,  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  facts  that  there  is  a 
solemn  duty,  which  every  patriotic  man  and  woman  should  perform, 
viz:  become  members  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  and 
give  its  good  work  all  the  encouragement  possible. 

Hesolved^  That  the  cheerful,  hearty  and  unqualified  thanks  of 
this  Society  are  justly  due  and  are  hereby  gratefully  extended  to 
Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  his  vivid  and  inter- 
esting **01d-Time  Pictures"  ko  beautifully  placed  before  us  in  pleas- 
ing poetic  form. 

To  General  and  ex-President  Rutherford  B  .Hayes,  of  Fre- 
mont, for  his  eloquent  words  and  noble  tribute  to  the  pioneers  of 
the  Firelands  and  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
address ;  so  teeming  with  original  thoutrht  respecting  the  peace 
making  results  of  American  wars  and  the  inestimable  value  of 
American  example  to  all  the  nations  of  earth. 

To  General  John  C'.  Black,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Pensions? 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  his  generous  words  of  encouragement,  his 
patriotic  allusions  and  his  profitable  thoughts  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed to  us  on  this  occasion. 

Resolvedy  That  the  speakers  are  hereby,  each,  respectfully  re- 
quested to  furnish  their  poem  and  addresses  for  publication  in  the 
next  volume  of  "The  Pioneer." 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  Huron  County  Agricultural  Society  for  the  free 
use  of  their  grounds  and  privileges  for  this  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  R.  LooMis, 

S.  A.  WiLDMAN,  VCom. 

J.  D.  Easton,       J 

The  business  of  the  Society  having  been  transacted  and  the 
program  of  exercises  concluded,  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAY  LIN,  Recording  Secretary. 


Meeting  of  Directors  and  Triistoes, 

JUNE  20,  1887. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  was  held  Monday  morning,  June 
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20,  1887,  ill  the  ofticc  of  Newman  Bros.,  in  Norwalk.  There  were 
present,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C  E.  Newman,  S.  A.  Wildman,  F.  R.  Loomis, 
Secretary  L.  C\  Lavlin,  Treasurer  C.  W.  Manahan  and  Vice  Presi- 
(lent  C.  Woodruff.  The  members  of  the  Board  were  sworn  by  L. 
C  Lavlin,  Notary  Public,  and  he  in  turn  was  sworn  by  C.  Woodruff, 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Bogardus,  Vice  President  Capt.  (/. 
Woodruff,  of  Peru,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

C.  E.  Newman  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  meeting,  that  the  entire  expenses  incurred  in 
preparing  for  and  carrying  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  annual 
meeting,  amounted  to  Jj?*24.05  ;  and  that  to  meet  this  expense  a 
subscription  paper  had  been  circulated  among  the  friends  of  the 
Society  upon  which  ♦2(5.00  was  subscribed.  (^523.50  of  which  had 
been  paid)  as  follows,  viz: 

C.  E.  Newman ^  1  00 

L.  (\  Lavlin 1  00 

F.  M.  C'hapman 1   00 

G.  T.  Stewart 1  00 

J.  I).  Whitney 1   00 

D.  D.  Benedict 1  00 

S.  A.  Wildman 1  00 

W.  A.  Poyer 50 

H.  L.  Kennan 50 

O.  S.  Griffin 50 

C.  P.  Wickham 50 

Ellis  &  McConnell ....  50 

C\R.  Butler 50 

W.B.  Todd 50 

James  G.  Gibbs 50 

E.  B.  Harrison 50 

J.  N.  Watros 50 

Cash    50 

E.  E.  Little 25 

Dr.  Gill..; 25 


J.  I).  Easton 

F.  R.  Loomis 

...*  1 

00 
00 

G.  A.  Lawrence 

00 

B.  Cortrite 

00 

J.  S.  White 

00 

E.  W.  Dorsey 

B.  C.  Taber 

J.  F.  Laning 

().  Prentiss     

00 
00 
50 
50 

I).  C.  King 

Dr.  J.  B.Ford 

(\  J.  Baldwin 

E.  H.  Draper 

J.  E.  Lutts 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

W.  C.  Breckenridge  . . . 
Theo.  Williams 

50 
50 

L.  L.  Doud 

C.  Woodruff 

50 
50 

Wm.  Monnett 

W.  n.  Colson 

25 
25 

Total 1126  00 


A  bill  amounting  to  |;8.50  in  favor  of  the  Chronicle  Pub.  Co. 
for  printing  was  approved  by  the  Society  and  ordered  paid.     Also 
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bill  for  expenses  for  annual  meeting,  $15.55,  advanced  by  C.  E. 
Newman,  approved  and  ordered  paid. 

C.  E.  Newman  reported  that  he  had  sold  34  volumes  of  the 
last  "Pioneer,"  on  which  there  was  due  the  Society  $12.60  ;  and  five 
annual  memberships  for  the  year  1886-7,  at  50  cents  each,  $2.50. 
Report  received  and  ordered  recorded. 

Secretary  L.  C.  Laylin  reported  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons 
who  had  constituted  themselves  members  of  the  Society,  at  the 
*  annual  meeting,  viz: 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Fremont,  paid  $5  and  became  a  life 
member. 

The  following  paid  $1  each  for  annual  membership  and  for  a 
copy  of  the  next  issue  of  "The  Pioneer,"  viz:  G.  A.  Lawrence, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Seymour,  J.  L.  Vanduaen,  C  H.  Jackson  and  W.  B. 
Colson,allof  Norwalk  ;  J.  C.  Lockwood,  Milan  ;  Capt.  T.  C,  McGee 
and  M.  Lipsett,  of  Sandusky ;  J.  J.  Clark,  Olena ;  H.  C.  Barnard 
and  Samuel  Bemis,  of  Bellevue;  Dr.  D.  H.  Beckwith,  Cleveland; 
Clark  Waggoner,  Toledo;  B.  T.  Day  and  Israel  P.  Wicks,  Fairfield ; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Moore,  of  Fremont;  A.  F.  Kellogg,  Peru;  Rev.  H.  L. 
Canfield,  Belleville;  J.  H.  Sterling,  Olena. 

The  following  paid  50  cents  each  for  annual  memberships,  viz: 
Stella  K.  Johnson,  C.  H.  Todd,  Clarissa  Clawson,  T.  R.  Strong,  J. 
D.  Chamberlin,  W.  G.  Mead,  C.  W.  Manahan,  F.  A.  Tillinghast 
and  C.  H.  Jackson,  all  of  Norwalk;  Enos  Holliday  and  Mrs.  S.  J. 
HoUiday,  of  Hartland;  Isaac  McKesson,  Collins;  R.  C.  Dean,  East 
Townsend;  L.  S.  Owen,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Owens  and  C.  Woodruff,  Peru; 
Geo.  Bflrdue,  Berlin ville;  A.  W.  Hendry,  Sandusky;  Myron  Rogers, 
Clarksfield;  F.  G.  'Lockwood,  Milan;  Oramel  Hunt,  Monroeville; 
John  G.  Sherman,  Wftkeman;  I.  B.  Hoyt  of  Fairfield. 

Making  a  total  of  43  memberships  received  during  the  annual 
meeting  and  $33.50  in  money  which  Secretary  Laylin  turned  over  to 
Treasurer  Manahan. 

Treasurer  C.  W.  Manahan  reported  all  accounts  and  bills 
against  the  Society  settled  in  full,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  and  that 
there  now  remained  in  the  treasury  of  the  Society  $3.83,  besides 
the  $600  belonging  to  the  Publication  Fund. 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  Norwalk,  havine:  of- 
fered to  publish  Volume  IV,  •'New  Series,  of  "The  Pioneer," 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  was  offered  by  them 
and    accep'ted    by    the    Board,     August     19,     1885,     for    the 
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publication  of  Volume  III,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by 
the  Board  that  the  proposition  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Com- 
pany be  accepted  and  that  they  be  awarded  the  contract  for  pub- 
liseing  Volume  IV,  New  Series,  of  "The  Pioneer,"  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment. 

Upon  motion,  F.  R.  Loomis,  G.  T.  Stewart  and  C  E.  Newman 
were  selected  by  the  Hoard  as  a  publishing  committee  for  volume 
IV  of  "The  Pioneer." 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Board  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Recording  Secretary. 


ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS. 

The  following  persons  have,  since  our  31st  Annual  Meeting, 
upon  solicitation  of  Capt.  T.  C.  McGee,  of  Sandusky,  paid  one 
dollar  each,  thereby  making  themselves  annual  .members  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  and  are  entitled  to  this  volume  of 
"The  IMoneer,"  viz:  John  Mackey,  E.  B.  Sadler,  W.  F.  West,  O. 
C.  McLouth,  John  Voungs,  Wm.  H.  McFall,  J.  A.  Camp,  Edward 
Foreman,  C-arriu  Sprague  Alvord,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wilcox,  Ann  C. 
McLouth,  Clara  Boult  Butler,  Mrs.  Chester  Woolworth,  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Lane,  Fannie  Rossiter,  all  of  Sandusky;  H.  M.  demons.  Point 
Marblehead;  Mrs.  L  B.  Strong,  Bloomingville;  Mary  Drake 
Gregoire,  C-atawba  Island. 

The  following  have  paid  50  cents  and  are  annual  members,  viz: 
John  G.  Pool,  S.  E.  Hubbard,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dennis,  all  of  Sandusky; 
Dr.  N.  B.  Wilson,  of  Cleveland. 

B.  E.  Hawks,  Norwalk,  Mrs.  P.  Buck,  Toledo,  and  11.  Z. 
Eaton,  Hot  Springs,  Dakota,  each  paid  50  cents  for  Volume  IV  of 
"The  Pioneer." 
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A  BRONSON  CENTENARIAN ; 


Martin  Kellogg.  One  Hundred  Years  Old  September 

21, 1886; 


A  Biographical  Sketch  of  His  Life  Delivered  at  the  Celebration  of 
the  Event  at  Mr.  Kelloflrar's  Home  In  Bronson. 


BY  HON.  F.  R.  LOOMIS,  OF  NORWALK. 


Martin  Kellogg,  the  anniversary  of  whose  lOOth  birthday  we 
commemorate  to-day,  was  born  in  the  township  of  Bethel,  county 
of  Windsor  and  state  of  Vermont,  very  near  the  center  of  the  old 
Green  Mountain  State,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  September,  1786.  His 
father's  name  was  Martin  Kellogg,  and  the  name  Martin  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  family  for  many  generations.  His  mother's 
name  was  Lucy  Dunham,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lucy  Dunham. 
Martin's  father  was  an  early  settler  in  Bethel;  the  first  settlers  oc- 
cupying wild  uncultivated  woodlands  about  1776  to  1780;  at  the 
time  of  Martin's  birth  it  was  a  new  country  of  forests,  stumps  and 
stones,  very  rough,  with  steep  side  hills,  heavy  growths  of  timber 
and  innumerable  stones.  It  was  upon  the  eastern  foot  hills  of  the 
Green  Mountain  range.  Here  Martin  lived  and  grew  as  a  boy  and 
young  man  up  to  the  age  of  nearly  29  years.  Here  he  went  to 
school,  worked  upon  his  father's  farm,  taught  school  and  worked 
on  a  carding  machine,  and  his  early  life  was  thus  passed  in  labo- 
rious pursuits.  The  principal  productions  of  that  day  and  region 
were  large  families  of  children;  to  feed  these  children  it  became 
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necessary  to  work  early  and  late  on  the  stony  ground  which 
abounded  there,  and  all  the  family  were  obliged  to  work;  from  the 
father  and  mother  down  to  the  little  5  year  old,  each  had  some- 
thing to  do  to  assist  in  providing  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  Mr.  Kel- 
logg says  the  eight  hour  rule  prevailed,  but  it  was  on  the  other 
end  of  the  handle  from  that  now  in  vogue;  with  them  it  was  eight 
hours  or  less  of  rest  and  sixteen  hours  of  work,  sometimes  even 
more.  His  father's  farm  consisted  of  110  acres  joining  the  south 
west  side  of  the  village  of  Bethel,  and  70  additional  acres  near  to 
this,  making  a  total  of  180  acres,  composed  largely  of  timber, 
stones  and' hills  with  dirt  mixed  in,  in  tolerably  fair  paying  quan- 
tities. Their  principal  crops  were  beans,  peas,  corn,  potatoes  and 
flax;  they  also  raised  some  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
family  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  eleven  children;  one  son 
and  three  daughters  <lied  in  infancy;  two  sons  and  five  daughters 
grew  to  adult  age.  His  bn)ther,  Thomas,  died  in  Nebraska  in  his 
U5th  year.  The  father  of  Martin  lived  to  be  91  years  old,  past; 
Huth,  one  of  the  sisters,  lived  to  nearly  SO  years;  Philena  lived  to 
be  over  70;  another  lived  to  be  70;  all  but  Martiu  are  now 
dead.  The  most  common  diet  of  the  family  was  bean  porridge 
and  baked  peas  interspersed  by  way  of  luxury  with  johnny  cake 
and  milk,  hasty  puddling  and  molasses,  hominy,  hulled  corn,  bread 
and  milk,  potato  and  milk  and  sweetened  beer.  Martin's  first 
school  was  attended  when  lie  was  three  or  four  years  old.  The 
\illage  had  nt)  church  or  school  house  at  this  time,  but  a  Mrs. 
Amanda  Sally  Chaplin  taught  in  the  second  story  of  a  malt  house, 
and  here  Martin  first  secured  his  primary  instruction  from  Thom- 
as Dilworlh's  spelling  book.  In  speaking  of  it  to  me  the  other 
day  he  facetiously  remarked  that  it  was  a  high  school  !  conducted 
as  it  was  in  the  highest  story  of  the  malt  house.  Mr.  Kellogg 
says  he  remembers  his  first  teacher  very  well;  that  she  was  a  first 
rate  teacher,  and  afterwards  taught  a  good  many  tenns  in  the  vil- 
lage school  house  when  one  was  erected.  He  went  occasionally  to 
summer  schools  until  he  was  13  vears  old  when  he  attended  the 
village  dTstrict  school  for  a  couple  of  winters.  He  afterwards 
went  to  school  in  die  new  school  house  but  never  had  any  academ- 
ic or  collegiate  advantages.  He  taught  his  first  term  of  school  in 
the  summer  when  he  was  14  or  15  years  old,  in  his  native  town; 
he  afterwards  taught  9  winter  terms  in  his  own  and  adjoining 
towns.     Some  of  the  early  methods  of  living  and  doing  are  best 
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expressed  in  Mr.  Kellogg's  own  words  which  are  preserved  in  a 
series  of  letters  which  he  wrote,  since  he  was  90  years  old,  to  the 
Herald  and  Neios  of  West  Randolph,  about  7  miles  from  Bethel, 
and  which  he  has  nicely  scrapbooked  himself.  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  wearied  with  my  reading  some  of  these  writings. 

(Here  extracts  from  Mr.  Kellogg's  scrapbook  were  read  by  Mr. 
Loomis,  after  which  he  continued  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Polly  Fay,  of 
Barnard  township,  (the  next  south  of  Bethel,)  December  7th  18X)9; 
he  being  23  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He  had  taught  school  in 
this  neighborhood  a  number  of  terms  and  thus  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance which  ripened  into  affection  and  resulted  in  the  uniting 
of  their  lives  into  one  destiny;  a  union  which  lasted  more  than  56 
years.  After  marriage  Mavtin  taught  school  for  several  winters 
and  worked  the  farm  of  his  fatherinlaw  summers.  He  was  a  hard 
working  young  man,  a  genuine  night  of  lahor^  when  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  name  was  unknown.  His  credentials  of  membership 
consisted  in  laboring  diligently  with  his  calloused  hands  from  be- 
fore daylight  in  the  morning  until  long  after  dark  at  night.  If 
that  does  not  constitute  a  true  "night  of  labor,"  nothing  can.  With 
him  the  eight  hour  system  consisted  of  eight  hours  of  work  before 
dinner  and  another  eight  hours  after  dinner,  and  then  he  tells  me, 
that  he  often  took  from  two  to  four  hours  of  the  remaining  eight 
hours,  for  reading  and  study;  rarely  ever  retiring  before  ten  o'clock 
and  often  not  until  midnight.  Yet  with  this  severe' manual  labor 
and  mental  application,  we  have  before  us  to-day  this  same  dili- 
gent man,  now  one  hundred  years  old. 

DEPARTURE  FOR  OHIO. 

On  the  l7th  day  of  June,  1815,  Mr.  Kellogg  left  his  native 
town  of  Bethel,  Vermont,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  three 
small  children,  also  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law  and  a  quite 
numerous  family,  all  with  faces  set  toward  Ohio.  The  necessary 
plans  and  arrangements  had  been  previously  made;  the  cavalcade 
consisted  of  three  two-horse  wagons  loaded  with  only  useful  ac- 
cessories and  the  women  and  children;  two  of  these  outfits  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Fay  the  father-in-law  and  one  to  Martin.  After  a 
few  days  journeying  Mrs.  Kellogg  was  taken  ill  and  shortly  after- 
ward gave  birth  to  a  little  daughter,  making  a  family  of  four  girls; 
this  necessitated  a  delay  of  six  days  during  which  time  Martin, 
and  the  Fajs'  hired  out  to  the  farmers  to  work   in  the   cornfields. 
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This  proved  a  blessing  to  all  concerned,  for  the  roads  improved 
very  much  during  these  days,  the  horses  found  good  pasturage 
and  the  menfolks  all  earned  some  ready  money  for  the  days*  of 
need  that  were  to  follow.  The  little  daughter  bom  at  that  time  is 
now  Mrs.  Polly  F.  Thomas  and  lives  in  Genoa,  Ottawa  county, 
Ohio;  she  is  here  today,  so  is  also  the  first  born  daughter,  now 
Mrs.  Mandana  Harding,  who  lives  in  Fumiss  county,  Nebraska. 
Both  now  have  families  of  their  own. 

The  incidents  of  their  journey  to  Ohio  would  be  very  interesting 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  narrate  them  but  time  forbids.  When  they 
arrived  in  Buffalo,  a  portion  of  the  goods,  also  several  of  the  com- 
pany took  passage  via  boat  for  Cleveland.  Mr.  Kellogg  and  his 
family  and  the  remainder  of  the  company  came  on  with  the  teams. 
At  Cleveland,  Apollos  Fay  and  Eliphaa;,  Bigelow  procured  a  skiff  or 
row  boat,  and  taking  Clarissa  Fay  and  Mehitable  Fay,  together 
with  some  goods  into  the  boat,  they  rowed  all  the  way  to  Huron. 
Mr.  Kellogg  says  they  all  regarded  it  a  great  providence  that  they 
were  not  lost  en  route.  The  teams  and  goods  arrived  in  Avery, 
(now  known  as  Milan)  July  SO,  1815.  The  journey  was  made  the 
entire  distance  through  the  woods,  without  roads  or  highways  of 
any  sort,  excepting  blazed  paths  and  felled  timber  routes,  where 
the  logs  had  been  rolled  out  of  the  way  sufficiently  for  the  wagons 
to  pass  through.  No  worked  roads;  stumps  everywhere  in  the 
route;  a  vast  unbroken  wilderness  on  both  sides;  no  hotels,  and  but 
one  or  two  settlements.  It  was  not  a  pleasure  ride  from  Cleveland 
to  Milan  in  thosci  days  you  may  rest  assured.  The  contrast  be- 
tween then  and  now  is  a  very  marked  one. 

The  company  arriving  at  Avery,  the  old  county  seat  of  Huron 
county,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  thu  following  persons:  Aaron 
Fay  (father  in-law  to  Martin  Kellogg)  and  his  wife;  Mr.  Fay's 
sons,  Lucius  and  Apollos  and  his  daughters,  Polly,  (Mrs.  Kellogg,) 
and  Clarissa,  also  Martin  Kellogg  and  Eliphaz  Bigelow. 

Mr.  Kellogg  thinks  there  were  but  four  families  living  at 
Avery  at  this  time.  All  of  the  new  comers  went  into  the  block 
house  to  live  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made. 

Father  Fay  was  soon  taken  sick  and  died.  Martin  and  his 
family  shortly  after  moved  over  to  the  Underbill  farm  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  present  city  of  Norwalk,  into  a  log  house  standing 
there,  where  they  lived  a  part  of  the  first  winter.  In  February, 
1816,  Martin  moved  his  family  over  upon  the  S.  W.  comer  lot  of 
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Norwalk  township  where  they  lived  until  a  log'  house  20x20  feet 
in  size  was  built  on  the  site  where  we  now  stand,  between  this 
present  home  and  the  highway  in  front;  here  he  removed  his  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  wife  and  four  little  daughters,  the  oldest  not  yet 
six  years  of  age,  into  this  new  log  house,  on  the  l7th  day  of 
June,  1816,  just  one  year  from  the  day  they  left  the  old  home  in 
Bethel,  away  back  in  the  old  Green  Mountain  State.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  distance  was  much  greater,  seemingly,  in  those 
days  of  slow  wagoning,  than  in  these  days  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  Kellogg  had  previously  purchased  this  tract  of  land  con- 
taining 205f  acres,  of  Messrs.  Underbill,  Petrey  and  Baker,  and 
entered  into  contract  with  them  to  pay  them  for  it  in  install- 
ments; the  price  agreed  upon  being  ^3  per  acre.  lie  paid  $100 
down,  all  the  money  he  had  or  could  raise.  In  about  three  years 
thereafter  he  sold  100  acres  from  the  east  portion  of  the  tract  to 
Thomas  Hagaman  for  $5  per  acre.  This  helped  him  pay  for  the 
whole   and  fulfill  his  part  of  the  contract  very  nicely. 

Several  years  after  moving  into  this  first  log  house  20  feet 
square,  as  stated,  a  log  addition  20x28  feet  in  size  was  added,  mak- 
ing the  family  a  very  comfortable  home  indeed  for  those  days. 
They  continued  to  live  here  in  comfort  and  enjoyment  until  the 
house  you  see  before  you  was  completed,  about  the  year  183G, 
when  they  removed  thereto  and  have  since  occupied  it. 

For  seventy  years  Mr.  Kellogg  has  lived  and  toiled  upon  this 
farm.  Here  he  has  eaten  the  bread  of  honest  labor;  here  he  has 
stored  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge;  here  he  has  reared  his  fam- 
ily and  sent  them  forth  to  the  world.  II is  life  has  not  been  espec- 
ially remarkable  except  for  its  honesty,  its  vigor  and  its  vitality. 

There  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellog*^  twelve 
children;  eight  of  whom  are  now  living  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Mandana  Harding,  the  first  born,  aged  70,  now  living  in 
Fumiss  county,  Nebraska;  she  is  here  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Thompson,  aged  74,  now  living  in  Norwalk,  also 
here  to-day. 

Mrs.  Polly  Thomas,  aged  71,  the  one  born  when  they  were  on 
their  journey  to  Ohio,  now  living  in  Elmore,  Ottawa  county,  O., 
she  is  also  here  to-day. 

Aaron  F.,  aged  68,  now  living  in  .Greenfield,  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  here  to-day. 
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Mrs.  Eleutheria  Familliar,  aged  65  past,  now  living  in  Fair- 
field, Huron  county,  Ohio,  here  to-day. 

Lyman,  aged  64,  living  in  Bronson,  Huron  county,  OhiQ,  here 
to-day. 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Thayer,  aged  62,  living  here  at  the  old  home 
together  with  her  husband  and  taking  good  care  of  our  centen- 
arian friend. 

Anson,  aged  59,  living  in  Norwalk,  and  here  to-day. 

The  children  who  have  died  are, 

Rebecca,  aged  23; 

Martin,        "     19; 

Kinsley  B.  "     24; 

Thomas,  an  infant. 

Mrs.  Kellogg,  the  mother,  died  April  1,  1866,  after  a  faithful 
companionship  of  over  iifty-six  years.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  alone.  No  not  alone!  he  has  had  the  pleas- 
ant companionship  of  a  kind  family  of  affectionate  children,  grand- 
children and  great-grand  children;  yes  and  great-great-grandchild- 
ren, even  unto  the  5th  generation. 

He  has  enjoyed  his  books  and  newspapers,  and  then  too  he 
has  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  whose  visits  and 
letters  have  given  him  companionship  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Kellogg  has  had,  in  his  long  life,  several  occasions  of  se- 
vere illness,  but  the  Lord  has  spared  him  through  them  all,  and  to- 
day we  86e  a  remarkable  specimen  of  well  preserved  manhood  for 
one  of  his  years. 

He  has  been  a  great  reader  in  his  day,  and  even  up  until  with- 
in the  past  three  years  he  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  news- 
papers and  of  current  literature.  He  has  always  been  a  well  in- 
formed man. 

He  has  done  little  manual  or  physical  labor  for  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  except  perhaps  to  work  a  little  in  the  garden  or 
around  the  house.  His  sight  was  very  good  until  within  a  year 
or  so,  and  his  hearing  though  somewhat  impaired  was  fairly  sharp 
until  within  about  the  same  period.  He  can  still  see  sufficiently 
well  to  distinguish  acquaintances  and  to  read  a  little.  I  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  holding  a  two  hours'  constant  conversation  with 
him  last  week  Monday  and  again  for  an  hour  last  Saturday.  I 
found  his  memory  bright  and  active  on  events  that  transpired 
eighty  and  ninety  years  ago;  not  so  ready  on  recent  events.      Like 
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all  old  people  he  enjoys  living  over  his  youthful  days;  he  will  talk 
about  them  with  evidently  keen  enjoyment,  but  wearies  much 
more  quickly  when  you  confine  him  to  recent  or  present  topics. 

His  memory  of  trifling  events  eighty  years  ago  is  vivid  and 
remarkable  while  much  more  important  matters  of  recent  date  of 
which  he  was  at  the  time  an  active  participant  are  almost  or  quite 
forgotten. 

His  first  vote  for  President,  was  cast  for  James  Madison,  the 
fourth  president  of  the  United  States  in  1808;  at  which  time  Martin 
was  22  years  old.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  firm  friend  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  voted  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  for  Fremont, 
for  Lincoln  and  for  Grant.  He  was  a  warm  Republican  during 
the  war  and  gave  patriotic  encouragement  to  the  union  cause.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  downfall  of  .the  slave  oligarchy  and  the  restoration 

of  the  old  flag  over  our  re-united  country. 

In  1876  our  venerable  friend  then  ninety  years  of  age  voted 
for  Peter  Cooper,  the  Greenback  candidate  for  President.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  reading  op,  meditating,  and  studying  up  Green- 
back theories  until  he  became  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  that 
heresy.  He  has  kindly  labored  with  your  speaker  of  to-day,  for 
the  past  seven  years  to  convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
make  him  over  into  a  Greenback  saint.  He  has  found  that  his  la- 
bors are  all  in  vain,  that  I  am  joined  to  my  idols  and  he  has  of  late 
concluded  to  let  me  go  my  way. 

Mr.  Kellogg  united  with  the  M.  E.  church  when  a  young  man 
and  became  a  class  leader  and  local  preacher,  but  he  told  me  last 
week  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  taught  or  with 
the  Methodist  creed;  so  he  permitted  his  name  to  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls  because  of  nonattendance  upon  their  services.  He  has 
for  the  past  forty  years  been  associated  with  the  Universalist 
people  in  which  faith  he  is  a  firm  believer.  He  was  at  one  time 
clerk  of  the  Huron  association  of  Universalists,  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  that  church  in  Peru. 

Mr.  Kellogg  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  He  is  one 
among  many  thousands  to  reach  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

His  faculties  are  remarkably  good  for  one  of  his  years.  His 
memory  of  early  incidents  is  truly  marvellous.  His  firmness  of 
purpose  and  belief  are  very  observable.  He  has  been  a  remarkably 
temperate  man  all  his  life.  He  has  never  indulged  in  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors  or  wines.  He  has  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form. 
He  has  always  been  abstemious  in  his  eating,  never  drinking  even 
tea  or  coffee  until  after  finishing  his  meals.  He  has  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  the  dealings  of  a  kind  and  benificent  Providence 
and  we  may  all  be  grateful  that  we  are  permitted  to  see  so  well 
preserved  a  specimen  of  a  grand  old  centenarian. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Norwalk  Chronicle  in  its  issue  of  September  23, 1886. 

The  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  laut  Tuesday,  September  21st,  at  his  home  in 
Bronson,  was  an  event  that  will  never  be  forgotton  by  the  hundreds 
who  were  present  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

The  number  present  was  fully  1500  and  comprised  many  of 
the  best  citizens  of  Huron  county,  including  a  large  number  of  its 
aged  pioneers. 

The  hero  of  the  day  and  the  observed  of  all  observers  was  the 
Grand  Old  Centenarian,  Martin  Kellogg,  who  appeared  upon  the 
platform,  quite  strong  and  vigorous,  looked  serene  and  happy,  and 
briefly  addressed  the  large  assembly  in  a  firm,  strong  voice.  He 
endured  the  excitement  of  the  day  without  nervousness  and  talked, 
joked,  laughed  and  shook  hands  with  hundreds  of  his  friends  with 
seemingly  very  little  fatigue.  He  appeared  as  well  as  usual  the 
following  day  and  since  then  has  been  lively  and  well. 

The  addresses  and  congratulations  were  many  and  excellent ; 
worthy  of  the  day  and  the  occasion. 

The  music  was  good ;  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  all 
could  not  have  been  bettered. 

The  weather  was  somwhat  unpropitious  after  the  early  mom, 
being  cloudy  and  a  little  rainy,  notwithstanding  which,  however, 
the  large  assembly  maintained  the  best  of  spirits,  gave  good  heed 
to  the  exercises  and  generally  remained  until  the  excellent  program 
was  fully  carried  out. 

The  presence  of  the  Norwalk  Band  with  its  good  music,  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.     Rial  Rundel,  C.  H. 
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Morgan  and  E.  H.  Draper  are  to  be  thanked  for  being  instrumental 
in  securing  their  services. 

Many  complimentary  words  were  spoken  in  behalf  of  Miss 
Carrie  Bishop's  sweet  singing,  It  was  excellent  as  it  always  is. 
The  thanks  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  the  Celebration  are  extended  to  her 
through  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle. 

The  motto  over  the  speakers  stand  was  neat  and  appropriate  ; 
this  is  it, 
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70  YEARS  HIS  HOME. 

C.  E.  Newman  and  J.  D.  Chamberlin  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  make  the 
Centenary  commemoration  *  interesting  and  profitable ;  that  they 
were  eminently  successful  is  endorsed  by  everybody.  The  affair 
was  a  complete  success  in  all  respects^  thanks  to  their  faithfulness, 
energy  and  devotion. 

A  large  number  of  aged  people  were  present  ranging  from  93 
years  old  downward  ;  probably  not  less  than  200  that  might  be 
properly  classed  as  old  pioneers  were  on  the  grounds.  We  wish  we 
might  publish  all  their  names  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  them. 
Among  the  many  were  Charles  Gardiner,  aged  93,  of  Peru;  Richard 
Gardiner,  91,  of  Monroeville;  Wyatt  Cook,  92,  Fairfield;  Ozias 
Joiner,  90,  Greenfield;  Ami  Keeler,  90,  Norwalk;  Capt.  E.  H. 
Lowther,  86,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lowther,  80,  Mrs.  Judge  S.  C.  Parker,  82, 
Steuben;  James  Hopkins,  81,  Fairfield ;  George  Lawrence,  81, 
Bronson;  Orson  Carpenter,  80,  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Simmons,  80,  John 
Ensel,  82,  Elijah  Price,  81,  ex-Sheriff  David  Johnson,  79,  Jefferson 
Baker,  81,  Fairfield;  W.  G.  Mead,  78,  Bronson;  Wm.  Mitchell,  84, 
Peru;  J.  S.  Hester,  75,  Norwich;  Clarissa  Atherton,  87,  Peru; 
Thankful  Fanny  White,  82,  Hartland;  Paul  B.  Mead,  70,  Kent; 
Loomis  Chase,  70,  and  wife,  Kenton. 

Among  those  from  abroad  who  were  present,  we  noticed  Judge 
C.  E.  Pennewell,  Dr.  D.  H.  Beckwith,  Dr.  N.  B.  Wilson,  Prof.  J. 
C.  Sanders,  and  Volney  Fay,  wife  and  daughter,  all  of  Cleveland; 
John  R.  Osbom,  Esq.,  of  Toledo;  Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  W.  C.  Allen  and  wife,  and  Wm.  Root  of  Elyria. 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  affair  throughout  and 
the  universal  expression  was,   "  It  is  good  to  be  here." 


THE  OCCASION. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  Martin  Kellogg's  Birthday  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember  2Lst,  1886,  at  the  Kellogg   Home- 
stead in  Bronson,  Ohio. 


\Y  G.  T. 


By  G.  T.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  OF  NORWALK.  ^ 
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This  occasio^  is  one  of  honor  and  rejoicing.  It  brings  us 
together  in  a  two-Void  family  reunion.  Under  the  roof-tree  of  our 
honored  friend,  aije  gathered  here  five  generations,  descended  from 
a  common  head,  ti  honor  that  head.  This  continuation  and  inter- 
communion of  families  around  their  parent  source,  is  a  type  of 
perpetual  life.  Efut  there  is  a  higher  and  grander  family  circle 
here  formed,  of  which  we  are  all  members  as  children  of  the  Divine 
Father,  and  that  reunion  is  more  than  a  type,  it  is  a  proof  of  our 
immortality. 

This  occasion  comes  to  us  as  a  glorious  and  inspiring  teacher, 
its  logic  is  sublime  and  irrefutable.  It  says  with  us,  "God  is  our 
Creator  and  our  Heavenly  Father.  He  is  ieternal.  Therefore,  we 
as  his  children,  are  all  immortal  and  share  in  His  infinite  love.'* 
This  is  the  voice  of  the  occasion,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  is 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  friend  whom  we  have  come  to 
honor. 

Man  alone,  with  the  crown  of  divine  intelligence  upon  him 
with  which  he  was  crowned  at  the  creation,  when  the  morning 
stars   sang  together  and   all  the   sons   of  God  shouted  for  joy. 
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communes  with  the  past  and  the  future.  Of  all  animate  creatures, 
man  is  the  only  being  who  aspires  to  existence  beyond  this  life. 
He  seeks,  he  strives  for  immortality.  For  that  in  all  ages,  he 
thought,  toiled,  built  and  achieved.  He  has  been  ever  rising  up  to 
the  infinite,  stretching  out  his  arms  to  the  generations  which  have 
gone  before,  and  to  those  which  are  to  follow  him.  In  the  earth's 
diurnal  revolutions  around  it,  the  sun  gilds  with  its  glory  the  sum- 
mits of  the  pyramids  of  Pharaoh  by  the  Nile  and  of  the  monument 
of  Washington  by  the  Potomac,  binding  together  the  human 
thought  and  endeavor  which  crowned  *the  one,  with  those  which 
crowned  the  other,  over  a  chasm  of  more  than  four  thousand  years, 
with  beams  of  golden  unity;  and  spanned  by  the  same  glory,  all 
the  way  around  the  globe,  is  a  belt  of  countless  towers,  spires,  and 
monumental  erections  in  myraid  forms,  all  reared  by  human  hands, 
writing  history  on  the  skies,  to  perpetuate  names  and  achievements 
of  men  and  nations. 

The  king  of  beasts  who  roars  through  his  native  jungles  in 
Africa  and  Asia  to-day,  knowf*  and  cares  nothing  of  or  for  the  lions 
who  roared  tf^ere  in  the  ages  before  him,  or  may  in  ages  hereafter. 
The  king  of  birds,  the  proud  emblem  of  our  nation,  as  he  soars 
in  his  sun-path,  has  no  consciousness  or  (joucem  as  to  the  eagles 
who  soared  there  in  the  thousands  of  years  before  him,  or  those 
which  may  follow  him  in  the  hereafter.  These  monarclis  of  earth 
and  air,  when  they  drop  into  dust,  perish  without  a  record  or  a 
memory.  All  there  is  in  and  of  them,  is  with  the  perishing  present. 
The  friend  we  come  to  honor,  has  built  no  monuments  of  granite  or 
marble,  but  in  his  long  life,  example  and  usefulness,  he  has  made  a 
record,  and  formed  an  influence -which  will  live  forever.  We  have 
had  an  interesting  summary  of  the  events  of  his  life  presented  by 
our  Biographer,  in  which,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  enduring, 
is  his  connection  with  the  Firelands  Historical  Society.  He  was 
with  us  at  the  first  meeting  held  at  the  old  Court  House  for  the 
organization  of  the  society,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1857,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  be  with  us  at  its  thirtieth  anniversary  on  May  next. 
His  presence  has  been  a  constant  benediction  and  help  to  us  at 
nearly  all  our  meetings,  except  the  last.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  with  those  who  shared  in  our  first  meetings.  Of  the  four 
members  who  signed  the  first  circular  for  historic  collections, 
issued  then,  three  are  in  their  graves.  Of  the  ten  officers  first 
elected  by  the  Society,  but  two  survive;  P.  N.  Schuyler,  who  is  now 
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present,  and  myself.  At  that  first  meeting,  Martin  Kellogg  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Bronson  committee  to  prepare  the  history  of 
that  township  and  though  then  in  his  71st  year,  he  went  to  work 
with  his  usual  talent  and  energy  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Pioneer 
contained  a  valuable  report  of  the  early  settlement  and  historical 
incidents  of  that  township,  from  his  pen,  to  which  he  made  subse- 
quent additions;  so  that,  thanks  to  his  diligence,  Bronson  is  one 
of  the  best  reported  townships  in  the  Firelands. 

While  we  all  unite  in  our  greetings,  our  honors  and  congratu- 
lations to  him,  as  a  Society f  while  he  stands  thus  before  us  on  the 
summit  of  the  century  passed;  we  leave  to  others  the  more  personal 
part,  while  we  briefly  consider  here  the  thence  which  the  occasion  so 
naturally  suggests,  the  honors,  duties  and  privileges  of  old  age. 
In  all  civilized  nations  the  aged  have  been  honored  with  personal 
reverence  and  with  public  authority  and  trust.  The  earliest  civil- 
izations in  the  world,  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  which  made  Exodus  from  it,  were  eminent  in  this  respect. 
Only  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  savage  nations  ever  disre- 
garded and  destroyed  their  aged.  The  fifth  Commandment, 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Godgiveth  thee,"  was  placed  by  the 
Divine  builder  at  the  foundation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
civilizations,  not  only  as  the  rule  of  families,  but  as  the  supreme 
law  of  nations.  Every  nation  that  ever  grew  great  and  permanent 
in  its  prosperity,  built  upon  that  law;  those  which  rose  highest  in 
the  scale  of  human  excellence  and  most  potential  in  their  sway, 
were  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  their  aged  people.  In  the 
gallant  state  of  Sparta,  the  rival  of  Athens  in  the  Grecian  confed- 
eracy, the  government  was  divided  into  two  assemblies,  in  the 
highest  of  which  none  but  those  who  were  sixty  or  more  years  of 
age,  were  members,  except  the  kings.  The  Spartans  were  taught 
to  reverence  the  aged.  In  the  theater  at  Athens,  where  a  Spartan 
embassy  were  seated  together,  an  aged  citizen  came  in  but  found 
no  seat.  When  he  approached  the  place  where  the  Spartans  were, 
they  all  immediately  arose  and  offered  him  a  seat.  The  Athenian 
multitude,  seeing  this,  loudly  applauded  the  act.  One  of  the 
Spartans  with  Spartan  brevity  said,  "These  Athenians  know  what 
is  right,  but  they  fail  to  do  it."  In  Rome,  the  highest  and  most 
illustrious  government  assembly  was  composed  entirely  of  aged 
citizens,  eminent  for  their  talents,  their  virtue  and  their  achieve- 
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ments,  and  from  the  word  senex  (an  old  person)  it  was  named 
senatuSy  and  its  members  were  styled  senators.  This  we  have  copied 
for  the  legislative  department  of  our  constitution,  both  state  and 
national,  in  name,  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  if  it  had  been 
in  fact,  as  to  one  of  them,  which  has  been  mostly  filled  with  mere 
millionaires.  But  this  occasion  and  this  large  assembly  proves  that 
our  people  are  not  deficient  in  the  right  sentiment  on  the  subject; 
and  that  there  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  right  direction,  is 
shown  by  the  increasing  frequency  of  such  manifestations  of  joy 
and  reverence  for  persons  distinguished  for  their  many  years  and 
virtues,  both  fathers  and  mothers.  On  the  26th  of  last  month,  over 
5000  of  the  people  of  Marion  county  gathered  thus  to  honor  an 
aged  father  there  on  his  102d  birthday;  and  in  the  week  before,  a 
large  concourse  of  the  people  of  Hamilton  county  assembled  at 
the  residence  of  the  oldest  woman  in  the  county,  the  mother  of 
Gen.  S.  F.  Carey,  in  honor  of  her  95th  birthday.  Such  testimonials 
are  signs  of  the  advance  of  our  Christian  civilization  along  the 
path  of  nations,  pointed  by  the  Almighty  Father  and  illumined  by 
the  light  of  His  law.  • 

It  is  one  of  those  wonderful  and  resistless  proofs  of  our  im- 
mortality which  we  bear  in  our  bosoms,  that  we  can  call  up  from 
the  realms  of  the  past  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  who  went 
from  the  visible  earth  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
enter  into  communion  with  them.  We  can  receive  into  our  minds 
their  thoughts,  and  into  our  souls  their  emotions,  as  though  they 
were  personally  present  and  in  converse  with  us.  This  we  do  by 
no  wizzard  wand,  by  no  art  of  divination,  but  by  the  simple  magic 
of  the  printed  page.  Thus,  let  us  here  call  up  the  great  Roman 
orator  and  philosopher,  Cicero,  and  inquire  his  views  of  Old  Age. 
Among  the  classic  text  books  of  my  alma^mater,  I  recall  those 
delightful  works  of  Cicero,  De  Amicitia^  and  De  SenectutCy  written 
near  the  close  of^his  life,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  charms  and 
duties  of  friendship  and  old  age.  If  I  brought  a  wreath  of 
roses  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  our  friend,  or  a  circlet  of  diamonds  for 
his  head,  it  would  not  be  so  appropriate  an  offering  for  this  occa- 
sion as  the  few  excerpts  which  I  will  here  read  from  these  works. 

(Mr.  Stewart  then  read  a  number  of  extracts,  commenting  upon 
them,  concluding  with  Cicero's  view  of  the  next  life,  and  said:) 

Yet  in  all  this,  Cicero  has  nothing  to  say  of  meeting  the  gods 
and  the  joy  of  their  eternal  presence.     His  grandest  conception  of 
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Heaven  is  in  the  restoration  of  departed  friends  and  in  the  society 
of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages.  He  never  conceived  the  thought 
in  all  his  religious  aspirations  and  philosophic  researches,  of  ap- 
proaching the  throne  of  Jupiter  with  the  delight  of  a  child  meeting 
its  parent. 

Of  all  the  religions  of  earth,  Christianity  alone  has  brought  to 
us  the  true  secret  of  eternal  and  infinite  happiness,  in  the  relation 
of  God  as  the  Divine  Father  of  all. 

While  the  creed  tests  of  warring  sects,  and  the  religious  follies 
of  human  fabric,  are  held  up,  punctured  and  exploded  by  the 
searching  intelligence  of  the  age,  this  grand  doctrine  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  childhood  before  him  of  all  his  human  family, 
was  never  so  broadly  believed  and  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  as  now;  and  the  faith  of  the  whole 
world  is  rapidly  resting  down  upon  it,  as  the  universal  basis  of 
good  society  and  government. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  state  constitution 
proclaim  God  as  the  creator  of  all  men  and  the  author  of  human 
rights,  but  they  go  no  higher.  Christianity  exalts  us  to  the  higher 
plane,  where  it  reveals  God  not  only  as  the  Creator  and  Supreme 
Ruler  of  all,  but  as  tne  Divine  Father,  holding  constant  communion 
with  all  his  children  on  earth,  and  reaching  out  his  arms  to  them 
with  an  eternal  welcome.  Up  that  incline  of  years,  rising  in  the 
development  of  his  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  goes  the 
aged  child,  old  of  earth,  young  for  Heaven,  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Divine  Father,  with  the  song  of  rapture  on  his  lips  as  he  passes 
the  gates  of  immortality,  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,  Nearer  to 
Thee." 


AN  ORIGINAL  POEM. 


To  Martin  Kellogg  on  His  One  Hundredth  Birthday < 
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No  common  greetingn  bring  we  here  to-day 

No  formal  words,  nor  haughty  nods  are  oars; 
Bat  flowing  freely  from  our  hearts,  we  pay 

Our  willing  homage-~6trew  oar  fairest  flowers. 

This  is  no  war-lilce  conquerer,  whom  we  see. 

And  seeing  haste  to  follow  in  his  train; 
He  hath  not  sought  for  fame  on  land  or  sea, 

Nor  boasts  his  thousands— nor  his  hundreds— slain. 

But  his  hath  been  a  quiet  life  of  peace. 

His  triumphs  have  from  war  been  far  apart: 
And  throagh  the  years  he's  seen  his  joys  increase,— 

Those  joys  from  faithful  service  done  which  start. 

Wegrasp  the  hand  our  aged  friend  extends. 

We  note  how  well,  desfSite  his  hundred  years. 
His  frame  its  vigor  holds;  and,  as  he  bends 

His  honest  gase  on  us,  our  hearts  it  cheers! 

Hail  I  Venerable  friend!  Thrice  hail  to  thee! 

Well  hast  thou  borne  thy  part  on  life's  broad  stage! 
What  wonders  hath't  been  given  thine  eyes  to  see! 

What  tjiiemes  hast  witnessed  writ  on  History's  page! 

The  verdant  hills  looked  down  upon  thy  birth 

In  old  Vermont,— a  hundred  years  ago! 
Thou  wast  the  fairest  babe  in  all  the  earth;—  ■ 

Thy  sainted  mother  would  have  told  us  so! 

The  memories  of  that  dear  New  England  home 

Are  still  among  the  choicest  of  thy  heart; 
For  all  the  ravages  of  time,  which  come 

With  stealthy  tread  to  tear  from  us  apart 

The  scenes,  the  words,  the  friends,  we  hold  most  dear, 

Have  failed  to  wrest  from  thy  unclouded  brain 
The  old  Green  Mountain  farm  house!  and  the  clear  # 

Gut  sight  of  those  who  long  at  rest  have  lain. 

And  now,  we  see  thee  grown  to  stalwart  man. 

Who  sturdily  the  wilderness  essays, 
A  pioneer  who  marches  in  the  van. 

And  works  the  wondrous  change  the  world  surveys! 

Gone  are  the  sylvan  monarohs  which  thou  saw; 

The  timid  fown  frequents  no  more  yon  glen; 
The  red  men  here  no  longer  overawe; 

And  beasts  of  prey  here  make  no  more  their  den. 

Thy  trusty,  keen-edged  axe  and  sinewyrarms 

Have  helped  to  lay  the  pristine  forests  low; 
Transforming  hill  and  vale  to  fruitful  farms. 

With  peace  and  swarming  plenty  all  aglow. 

Thus  hast  thou  borne,  a  century,  thyfipart. 

And  manfully  wrought  out  allottedltoil: 
That  title  earning  which  delights  thy  hearti— 

An  honest,  noble  tiller  of  the  soil! 

What  more  could  ask,  than  hatii  been  thine?  we  say- 
Friends,  children,  home,  long  life,  esteem  of  all; 

Then  calmly  reach  the  close  of  life's  long  day. 
And  wait  with  joy  thy  Heavenly  Father's  call.  ' 


A  HUNDRED  TEARS. 


BY  T.  Vu  WILSON,  M.  D.  PROFESSOR  IN   THE   MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT   OF 
THE  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


To  Martin  Kellogg,  Esq.,  on  the  completion  of  his  one  hun- 
dredth birthday,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  having  been  a 
brave  pioneer  of  the  West,  a  fearless  anti-slavery  man,  a  zealous 
promoter  of  education,  a  staunch  Ujiiversalist,  and  a  model 
American  citizen. 

A  hnndred  years!  0  wondrous  sichtl 
Make  all  the  glad  bells  rins ; 
*Tis  our  hero's  ooronation  day 
For  the  Century  crowns  him  Kingi 

A  hundred  yearsl  Ah!  what  a  song! 
Could  we  the  story  tell 
Of  battles  fought,  of  nations  bom 
And  empires  that  rose  and  fell. 

The  mighty  West  was  a  land  unknown— 

The  red  man  and  the  deer 

Fell  slowly  back  before  the  stops 

Of  the  sturdy  pioneer. 

The  traokless  forests  on  hill  and  plain. 
Defying  his  desire. 

Fell  'neath  the  stroke  of  his  glittering  axe, 
Consumed  by  his  fire. 

The  railroad  and  the  telegraph. 
The  'phone,  the  printing  press. 
Were  things  unknown  when  our  hero  lay 
Wrapped  in  his  swaddUng  dress; 

Out  of  his  cradle  our  warrior  sprang 
Into  the  battle  of  life; 
For  justice  and  the  rights  of  man. 
He  waged  a  oeaaeiess  strife; 

Ever  before  the  eyes  of  Youth,  - 
With  lighted  torah  in  hand. 
He  open  held  the  beautiful  doors 
Of  Wisdom's  temple,  grand. 

He  sought  to  fill  the  world  with  the  light 
That  oometh  from  above. 
To  show  mankind,  that  the  infinite  Qod, 
Is  father  of  infinite  Love. 

As  do  the  lofty  mountain  heights. 
Capped  with  eternal  snow. 
Send  countless  blessings  down 
On  smiling  vales  below. 

So  hast  thou  stood,  through  the  long  years. 
Times  signet  on  thy  brow. 
Giving  to  all,  thy  choicest  gifts; 
Prophet  and  Teacher  thou. 

A  hundred  years!    0  grand  old  man 
We  hail  thee,  Hero.  Sage; 
A  wonder  and  a  blessing  still. 
To  this  most  wonderoos  age. 


A  CENTURY  OF  LIFE. 


The  following  communication  from  L.  A.  Hine,  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  read  at  Martin  Kellogg's  Centennial  Anniversary, 
September  21,  1886,  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Newman,  of  Norwalk: 

To  the  CommiUee  and  Members  of  the  JFHreUmds  JBistorical 
Society: 

Ton  do  well  in  celebrating  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  our 
good  old  friend,  Martin  Kellogg.  Of  all  the  prizes  of  life,  he  has 
drawn  the  richest  and  the  noblest, — a  hearty,  happy,  and  most 
venerable  old  age.  He  has  lived  an  hundred  years,  and  has  the 
prospect  of  years  to  come,  which  we  sincerely  hope  he  may  en- 
joy. Such  a  life  is  glorious  above  all  other  glory,  and  deserving 
of  the  highest  honor. 

Ten  years  ago  we  celebrated  the  Centennial  of  our  Continen- 
tal Republic,  and  to-day  we  celebrate  the  Centennial  of  a  Man — 
man  who  is  more  than  a  nation,  which  is  but  a  form  of  his  device 
for  mutual  protection  and  convenience.  Man  was  not  made  for 
the  nation,  but  the  nation  for  man;  and  with  the  gathered  wis- 
dom of  an  hundred  years,  our  hero  will,  doubtless,  applaud  the 
sentiment — perish  the  nation  wJiose  policy  is  noty  first  of  ally  the  ele- 
vation and  happiness  of  every  class  of  its  population. 

Our  venerable  friend  was  two  years  old  when  the  elements  of 
a  chaotic  confederacy  were  constituted  into  a  strong  nationality 
under  a  constitution  that  has  proved  adequate  for  any  external 
conflict  and  for  crushing  the  most  gigantic  rebellion  that  ever 
threatened  national  disruption. 

He  had  taken  his  place  in  the  popular  sovereignty  of  his 
country  before  Fulton  made  his  crude  experiments  in  steam  navi- 
gation; and  thirty  years  of  age  when  the  first  whistle  was  heard  on 
our  rivers,  two  years  before  it  found  an  echo  on  the  bosom  of  Lake 
Erie. 
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He  had  reached  nearly  half  a  century  of  life  before  the   iirs 
locomotive  brought  the  land,  as  well  as  the  waters,  under  the  em- 
pire of  steam. 

Wonderful  the  progress  of  the  world  in  every  department  of 
industrial  and  material  life  which  he  has  witnessed  !  A  single 
man  with  horses  and  reaper  and  binder  now  does  the  harvest  work 
of  a  dozen  men  when  he  was  young.  Steam  power  has  been  so 
generally  applied  by  inventive  genius  to  human  work  that  a  few  en- 
gines now  perform  the  labor  of  an  hundred  millions  of  men  when 
he  was  a  hoy  !  Then  few  could  travel  because  the  means  and  rate 
of  travel  were  uninviting  and  too  expensive,  while  now,  he  sees 
the  whole  world  traveling  in  palaces  that  plow  the  deep  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  in  parlor  cars  across  the  continent,  at  the  speed 
of  the  swiftest  bird. 

But  what  of  a  very  different  kind  of  progress  ?  Can  he  look 
back  to  the  moral  state,  of  society  in  his  native  New  England 
during  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and,  comparing  it  with  that 
of  the  i)resent,  joyfully  exclaim,  ''Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  ?  "  Does  he 
find  more  honesty,  more  neighborly  kindness,  more  brotherly  love 
now  than  when  he  was  young  ?  Alas,  I  fear  not,  for  less  than  an 
hundred  years  ago  one  could  travel  with  his  fortune  in  an  unlocked 
chest,  exposed  out-doors  and  over  night  unguarded,  without 
thought  of  losing  a  dollar.  So  testifies  Chief  Justice  Taney  of 
1T91  when  he  went  to  college,  carrying  and  exposing,  in  this  man- 
ner, silver  coin  for  a  year's  expenses. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  on  dismal  facts  while  rejoicing  in  the 
s]>lendid  tribute  to  the  moral  and  physical  vigor  of  humanity  made 
by  the  hero  of  this  occasion.  It  is  a  tribute  of  virtue,  for  no  corrupt 
or  dishonest  man  ever  lived  an  hundred  years.  It  is  a  tribute  of 
nervous  equilibrium  and  mental  serenity,  for  no  one  "with  nervous 
delicacy  and  perturbation  of  mind  ever  reached  a  century  of  life. 
It  is  a  tribute  of  labor  and  contentment  with  what  labor  brings^ 
for  no  one  not  sufficiently  laborious  to  insure  an  appetite  that 
luxuriates  in  beef,  pork,  potatoes  and  corn-bread,  and  a  digestion 
that  never  reminds  one  of  any  infirmity  in  the  process,  and  who 
is  not  contented  with  a  little  and  an  inexpensive  simplicity  of 
life,  ever  met  the  salutation  of  his  neighbors  in  commemorating 
his  centennial  anniversary. 

And  here  let  me  give  an  anecdote  of  our  hero  of  an  hundred 
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years  which  I  have  not  told  in  your  vicinity:  "When  I  was  a 
tramping  advocate  of  Land  Reform  —  which  the  people  now 
wish  had  been  carried  into  effect  long  ago — and  when  he  was  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  house.  I  found 
him  doing  his  chores,  cutting  his  fire-wood  for  the  day,  and  eating 
his  breakfast  before  daylight,  that  he  might  be  in  the  woods  with 
his  axe  in  the  earliest  morn.  At  night  I  found  him  doing  his 
chores  and  eating  supper  after  dark,  then  making  brooms  till  nine 
o'clock,  and,  after  reading  an  hour  or  two,  retiring  to  his  bed.  '  I 
said  to  him:  *At  your  time  of  life  do  you  not  get  very  tired  at 
such  hard  work  for  so  many  hours  per  day  ?  He  replied:  *I 
sometimes  feel  a  little  tired  while  chopping  on  a  large  oak,  but 
then  I  think  what  a  good  time  I'll  have  reading  after  nine  o'clock 
at  night,  and  I  "  whale  "  into  it  for  the  day. " 

An  hundred  years  are  generally  the  outcome  of  such  a  life. 
It  hardens  the  constitution  for  enduring  all  changes  of  climate,  all 
shocks  of  fortune,  all  strokes  of  affliction,  preserving  from  disease 
and  even  defying  the  contagion.  I  have  watched  the  reports  for 
many  years  and  found  that  all  centenarians  havp  come  from  the 
poor  or  the  simple  livers  in  the  middle  classes;  or  if  perchance, 
there  was  one  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich,  the  learned  or  fashion- 
able, he  or  she  was  found  to  have  come  up  from  these  so  called 
lower  classes.  The  revelations  of  the  census  returns  are  not, 
therefore,  astonishing  to  me. 

The  report  of  1880  furnishes  the  figures  for  the  following  ta- 
ble of  venerable  citizens  of  80  and  upward. 

80  AND  OVRR.     NATIVE,  WHITIC. 

Males,  63, 856;  Females,  78346.    4  Males  to  5  Females. 

80  AND  OVRR.       IH)RKiaN  BORN. 

Males.  21,434;  Females.  23.498.    10  Males  to  11  Females. 

80  AND  OVRR.     COLORED. 

Males,  14.174;  Females,  19,768.    3  Males  to  4  Females. 

The  following  gives  the  population  of  these  classes  with  the 
proportion  of  old  people. 

NATIVE  WHITE. 

Males.  18,609,235;  Females.  18,234.026. 
PropcrtioD,  1  to  291  Males;  1  to  233  Females. 

FOREIGN  BORN. 

Males,  3,521,635:  Females,  3,038.044. 
Proportion,  1  to  164  Males;  1  to  129  Females. 

COLORED  PEOPLE. 

Males,  3,387,920:  Females.  3364.893. 
Proportion.  1  to  232  Males;  1  to  170  Females. 
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The  number  of  old  people  in  these  classes  is  more  clearly 
seen  in  the  following  figures: 

NaUve  Whites,  both  sexes,  1  to  252  people. 
Foreign  bom,  betb  sexes,  1  to  146  people. 
Colored  People,  both  sexes,  1  to  199  people. 

Thus  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  41  per  cent, 
more  of  old  people  among  those  of  foreign  birth  than  among 
the  native  whites,  and  21  per  cent,  more  of  colored  veterans. 

The  ladies  will  observe  that  in  longevity  they  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  masculine  gender,  in  spite  of  their  too  much  in 
door  life,  which  Plato  says,  "  is  a  life  of  darkness  and  fear. "  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  greater  exposure  of  men  to  fatal  accidents,  but 
more,  i  fear,  to  their  debaucheries. 

But  let  us  all  give  heed  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  foreign 
born  and  even  the  colored  people,  over  the  better  educated,  the 
richer  and  more  genteel  native  whites  in  respect  to  health  and  long 
life, — the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  !  The  reason  can  only 
be  found  in  the  force  of  circumstances  compelling  the  classes  that 
live  the  longest  to  more  thoroughly  conform  to  the  conditions  of 
health  and  physical  vigor. 

What  is  our  culture  worth  if  it  shortens  our  lives  ?  Of  what 
value  is  wealth,  ease  and  fashionable  dumb  show  if  they  increase 
our  diseases,  infirmities  and  wretchedness.  Be  ashamed  of  your 
selves,  ye  people  of  vanity,  aristocratic  pride,  soul-benumbing  os. 
tentation,  and  stupid  ignorance  of  what  should,  firsc  of  all,  be 
known. 

But  perhaps  I  am  saying  too  much.  I  will  only  add  that  the 
number  of  native  whites  in  the  United  States  who  reach  the  age  of 
our  venerable  friend  is  about  one  to  thirty  thousand  of  the  people. 
Thirty  thousand  have  gone  to  the  grave  while  he  alone  has  sur- 
vived. 

Adieu  for  the  present  my  dear  old  friend  and  may  the 
Muses  and  the  Graces  still  attend  you  for  many  years  of  life; — 
life  which  so  many  fill  with  troubles  and  then  blaspheme  this  good 
and  beautiful  world  by  calling  it  ^^  a  vale  of  tears. " 

Respectfully,    L.  A.  Hike. 


DURATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 


An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  Martin  Kellogg's  Birthday  on  Tuesday*  Sep- 
tember !31st^  I8869  at  the  Kellogg  Home- 
stead in  Bronson,  Ohio. 


BY  JUIXJE  C.  E.  PKNNEWELL,  OF  CLEVELAND. 


We  have  met  to-day  to  congratulate  our  venerable  friend,  Mr. 
Mai*tin  Kellogg,  upon  the  happy  event  of  having  reached  his  one 
hundredth  birthday.    The  event  which  we  commemorate  is  a  re- 
markable one.     In  the  present  age,  a  human  life  stretching  over  an 
entire  century  is  a  rare  occurrence.     While  it  is  probably  true  that 
human  life  has  been  lengthening  a  little  during  the  present  century, 
its  usual  extreme  limit  ^s  now  aboi}t  where  the  author  of  the  90th 
Psalm  said  it  was  in  his  day, — "three  score  and  ten  years."     Biblical 
critics  tell  us  that  this  Psalm  was  written  by  Moses.     If  that  is  so, 
we  find  that  the   duration  of  human  life,  sixteen  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  was  about  the  same  as  now.     The  con- 
tinuance of  human  life  much  beyond  this  period,  in  modern  times, 
has  been  very  exceptional.     It  is  true  that  history  records  instances 
of  remarkably  long  life,  some  reaching  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  and  over,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more,  and 
one  reaching  to  the  extreme  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
years;  but  each  of  these  instances  is    the  rare   exception   to  the 
average  of  man's  stay  here.    It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  in- 
stances which  history  mentions  of  men  and   women  living  much 
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beyond  one  hundred  years  are  not  well  authenticated.  These  in- 
stances, recently  have  been  subjected  to  thorough  scrutiny  and  in- 
vestigation, and  very  competent  authority  now  asserts  that  very 
few,  if  any,  can  be  shown  where  human  life  has  extended  beyond 
one  hundred  and  ten  years. 

Indeed,  the  most  recent  mortality  tables  show  that  out  of  one 
hundred  thousand  persons,  usually,  three  only  reach  the  age  of  95 
years,  and  the  three  survivors  generally  die  before  reaching  one 
hundred  years.  Even  the  case  of  Old  Thomas  Parr,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  and  whose  body 
was  dissected  by  the  eminent  Dr.  Harvey,  is  said  to  rest  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  hearsay  evidence;  and  the  opinion  of  competent 
investigators  now  is  that  he  was  not  so  old  a  boy,  after  all,  by  a 
great  many  years,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed. 

No  question  can  be  raised,  however,  as  to  the  age*  of  our  es- 
teemed and  venerable  friend.  He  knows  when  and  where  he  was 
bom.  He  was  there  when  it  happened,  and  has  always  recollected 
about  it.  He  has  had  occasion  to  tell  about  it  years  ago,  as  well  as 
recently,  and  we  have  a  record  of  it  in  the  ^^Firelands'  Pioneer." 
In  fact,  the  large  circle  of  _Mr.  Kellogg^s  immediate  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  had  knowledge  of  his  age  for  many  years,  and 
as  year  after  year  has  been  added  to  his  lengthened  life  it  has  been 
noted,  talked  about  and  it  has  become  thoroughly  known  to  them 
all,  just  how  long  his  journey  has  been;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
pride  and  pleasure  to  see  him  continue  among  them  a  hale,  robust 
and  vigorous  man.  To-day  he  looks  back  over  the  stretch  of  one 
hundred  years.  Such  a  privilege-is  accorded  to  very  few  men;  is 
an  event  which  deserves  to  be  celebrated,  and  justifies  this  large 
assembly  of  friends  and  neighbors  from  near  and  far  gathered  to 
congratulate  the  Cententiarian,  and  wish  him  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  born  one  hundred  years  ago  to-day,  in  the 
little  town  of  Bethel,  Windsor  county,  Vermont.  He  lived  there 
till  June  17,  1815,  when,  in  his  29th  year,  he  started  on  his  journey 
to  the  Firelands,  where  he  expected  to  settle  and  make  his  home. 
He  had  then  a  family  of  wife  and  two  or  three  children,  all  of  them 
accompanying  him  upon  a  journey  which  in  those  days  required 
almost  as  much  time  to  make  as  it  now  does  to  go  around  the 
earth;  a  journey  beset,  most  of  the  way,  with  difficulties  and  dangers 
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of  such  an  appalling  character  as  to  deter  all  but  the  most  courage- 
ous and  stout-hearted  from  undertaking  it.  Mr.  Kellogg  reached 
the  mouth  of  Huron  river,  or  rather  Mr.  Avery's  farm,  a  few  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  30th  of  July  of  the  same  year. 
The  time  consumed  in  making  this  journey  was  forty-four  days. 
From  this,  however,  should  be  deducted  a  week,  during  which  the 
family  were  delayed  at  Granville,  New  York.  This  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter  there,  to  the  brave  emigrants. 
This  event  stopped  their  march  to  their  new  home  only  six  days. 

Mr.  Kellogg  located  the  next  year,  on  the  17th  of  June,  just 
one  year  from  the  day  of  leaving  his  old  home  in  Vermont,  on  the 
farm  in  Bronson  township,  where  he  has  since  lived.  Here  on  the 
spot  where  we  are  now  assembled,  our  venerable  friend  has  lived 
continuously  for  seventy  years.  For  this  long  period,  this  has  been 
his  home  without  intermission.  The  instances  are  rare  indeed, 
where  one  has  made  his  home  in  one  spot  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  farm  on  which  he  then  settled  was  a  dense  forest.  This  was 
then  true  of  the  entire  territory  comprising  theFirelands,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  small  clearing  here  and  there,  at  long 
intervals,  in  some  of  the  townships.  In  Bronson  township,  how- 
ever, where  Mr.  Kellogg  then  located,  there  was  but  one  actual 
settler,  when  Mr.  Kellogg  came  here — that  was  Mr.  Newcomb,  who 
had  preceded  him  about  one  year.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  the  second 
settler  in  this  township,  and  has  long  survived  the  first,  and  very 
many  others  who  came  years  after  him. 

Only  three  years  before  Mr.  Kellogg  was  born,  our  country 
had  emerged  from  the  long,  disastrous  and  exhausting  war  of  the 
American  Revolution — thirteen  Colonies  held  loosely  together  by 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation.  During  the  first  three  years  of 
his  life  those  important  measures  were  adopted  which  resulted  in 
a  more  perfect  and  enduring  Union  of  the  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution. During  the  fourth  year  of  his  life,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1789,  General  Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  Mr.  Kellogg  has  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  from  the  formation  of  its  government,  and  has  lived 
under  the  administrations  of  the  twenty-two  Presidents  who  have 
conducted  its  affairs. 

During  his  infancy  our  Nation  was  composed  of  thirteen  States, 
lying  along  and  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  embracing  a  settled 
area  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square  miles,  having 
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an  average  breadth  of  settlement,  away  from  the  coast  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty-live  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population,  white  and 
black,  of  about  three  millions,  five  hundred  thousand.  The  aggre- 
gate wealth  of  that  period  it  is  difKcult  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  as  statistics  on  that  subject  were  not  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment until  the  census  of  1850;  but  it  is  believed  that  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  at  that  day.  These  figures,  surely,  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  it  was  comparatively  "the  day  of  small  things."  We 
then  had  no  foreign  commerce,  or  very  little  indeed,  and  no  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  importance.  Our  people  were  almost 
wholly  agricultural.  But  as  year  after  year  was  added  to  the  life 
of  our  friend,  so  was  added,  year  after  year,  to  our  area,  population, 
industries  and  wealth,  so  that  now,  from  a  Nation  of  thirteen 
states,  stretching  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  with  the  limited  area 
already  mentioned,  we  have  expanded,  on  this,  his  one  hundredth 
birthday,  to  the  magnificent  proportions  of  thirty -eight  states,  with 
territories  enough  to  make  ten  or  fifteen  more;  with  a  settled  area 
of  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  total 
domain,  of  states  and  temtories,  of  more  than  three  millions  six 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  east  and  west,  and  from  the  British  possessions  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  north  and  south;  with  a  busy  and  prosperous  population 
of  more  than  fifty-five  millions;  with  industries  of  almost  infinite 
variety,  and  with  an  aggregate  wealth  in  real  and  personal  property, 
reaching  to  the  enormous  sura  of  more  than  forty-four  billions  of 
dollars.  These  figures  almost  startle  one — and  the  wonder  increases 
when  we  reflect  that  all  this  has  happened  within  the  period  of 
one  man's  life  time,  and  is  the  product  of  a  Nation  struggling 
through  a  seven  years'  bloody  war,  emerging  from  it  with  all  its 
private  and  public  resources  exhausted;  poor  and  burdened  with 
debt,  and  rich  in  nothing  but  its  patriotism,  virtue,  industry,  intel- 
ligence, skill  and  indomitable  courage  and  j)erseverance.  History 
shows  no  record  of  growth  in  material  prosperity  at  all  approach- 
ing this.  In  1880  the  United  States,  in  the  value  of  its  property, 
had  overtaken  and  passed  Great  Britian,  till  then  the  richest  Nation 
on  the  globe.  Our  aggregate  valuation  that  year  exceeded  that  of 
Great  Britian  by  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  last  half  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  life  time,  the  facilities  for 
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rapid  transit  have  been  so  increased  and  perfected  that  the  journey 
which  he  made  seventy  years  ago  from  Bethel,  Vermont,  to  the 
Huron  river, — and  which  doubtless  he  made  as  rapidly  as  he  could, 
in  about  thirty-seven  days, — can  now  be  made  in  less  than  that 
many  hours,  and  that,  too,  with  ease,  comfort  and  pleasure,  while 
the  traveler  takes  his  meals  and  goes  to  bed  in  the  very  convey- 
ance which  brings  him  on  his  way. 

The  facilities  for  international  communication  have  so  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  of  his  life  time,  that  one  may  leave 
New  York  to-day  and  steam  around  the  world  in  almost  the  time  it 
took  Mr.  Kellogg  to  reach  his  new  home  on  the  Firelands,  after 
leaving  his  old  one  in  Vermont,  in  June,  1815.  Steam  locomotion 
has  done  all  this,  and  what  other  wonders  it  will  do  before  our 
friend  shall  depart  from  us,  it  is  not  safe  to  predict. 

And  now,  in  his  very  last  years,  electricity  has  come  forward 
and  taught  us  how,  instantly,  to  communicate  our  thoughts  and 
wishes  to  the  most  distant  places  of  the  earth,  how  to  converse  as 
easily  with  friends  a  thousand  miles  away  from  us  as  if  they  were 
sitting  by  our  side,  and  how,  by  simply  passing  it  through  carbon 
points,  to  give  us  light  at  night  almost  as  bright  as  the  sun  does  by 
day — and  promising  in  the  near  future  to  crowd  steam  off  cars  and 
ships,  and  out  of  shops  and  factories,  and  take  its  place  as  the  uni- 
versal motive  power  m  all  industrieH  wliere  stoam  is  now  used. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  old  age  is  a  nurospoct  of  the  past — 
tracing  one's  own,  his  friends'  and  his  country's  history  during  the 
years  he  has  lived — and,  certainly,  our  esteemed  friend  has  abundant 
material  for  a  pleasant  and  instructive  retrospect.  If  it  concenis 
himself  personally,  he  can  trace  a  virtuous,  blameless,  industrious, 
studious,  useful  and  prosperous  life,  blessed  by  a  kind  Providence 
with  uninterrupted  health  and  vigor,  living  in  a  community  for  the 
long  period  of  seventy  years,  where  he  has  been  universally  re- 
spected, hotiored  and  loved.  The  beautiful  sentiment  of  Tully  in 
his  Essay  on  Old  Age  is  applicable  to  our  honored  friend — "The 
fittest  arms  of  old  age  are  the  attainment  and  practice  of  the  virtues, 
which,  if  cultivated  at  every  period  of  life,  produce  wonderful 
fruit,  when  you  have  lived  to  a  great  age;  not  only  inasmuch  as 
they  never  fail,  not  even  in  the  last  period  of  life,  but  also  because 
the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent,  and  the  recollection  of  many 
virtuous  actions  is  most  delightful." 

If  our  friend  takes  in  retrospect  the  history  of  this  country 
during  the  long  period  he  has  lived — its  political  progress,  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  material  prosperity,  industrial  development 
and  its  moral  and  religious  advancement,  he  can  but  find  abundant 
sources  of  pleasure,  instruction  and  profit  with  which  to  occupy 
the  leisure  hours  of  his  declining  years. 

And  now,  in  common  with  you  all,  I  congratulate  our  esteemed 
and  venerable  friend  on  this  auspicious  da} ,  and,  with  you  all,  wish 
that  he  may  remain  and  spend  with  us  yet  many  happy  years. 


A  GENTDRT,  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS  WROUGHT. 


An  Address  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  Martin  Kellogg's  Birthday  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember Slst^  1886*  at  the  Kellogg   Home- 
stead in  Bronson,  Ohio. 


BY    8.    A.    WILDMAX,    ESQ.,    OV    XORWALK,    <). 


As  astronomers,  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the  distance 
from  star  to  star,  cease  to  speak  of  miles,  and  tell  instead  how 
many  years  it  will  take  to  fiy  from  Polaris  or  the  Pleiades  to  our 
system,  so,  while  we  measure  a  man's  life  by  years,  we  measure 
the  great  world-eras  by  another  scale,  and  say  that  this  is  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  here  is  a  man  whose  life  is  measured  by  one  of  these 
world  units  !  Here  is  a  life  whose  flame  has  been  kept  burning  for 
a  round  hundred  years  !  A  life  which  reaches  back  to  the  days 
when  Washington  was  in  his  prime.  Less  than  seven  such  lives 
span  the  distance  between  us  and  the  time  of  King  John  and 
Magna  Charta^  eleven  ot  them  carry  us  back  to  King  Egbert, 
Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Raschid,  mighty  history-makers  of  a 
historic  time;  and  nineteen  of  them  reach  the  days  of  the  first 
Caesars  and  the  wondrous  Preacher  of  Palestine. 

This  last  century  of  the  world's  life,  has  .been  one  of  marvelous 
activity,  and  as  half  a  year  of  Europe,  with  its  intelligent  prog- 
ress, is  better  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,  so  it  is  a  grander  privilege 
to  have  lived  from  the  eighteenth  century  over  into  the  last  quarter 
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of  the  nineteenth,  than  to  have  lived  through  an  ordinary  mil- 
leniura  of  the  world's  history. 

We  rarely  appreciate  the  value  of  that  which  is  close  to  us; 
and  we  shall  not  over  estimate  the  importance  of  the-time  in  which 
we  live. 

Says  Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh: 

"  Every  ace, 
Thro'  being  beheld  too  close,  in  ill  discerned. 
By  those  who  have  not  lived  past  it.    We'll  suppose 
Mount  Athoe  carved,  as  Persian  Xerxes  schemed. 
To  some  colossal  statue  of  a  man; 
The  peasants,  gatherinir  brushwood  in  his  ear. 
Had  guessed  as  little  of  any  human  form 
Up  there,  as  would  a  flock  of  browsing  goats. 
They'd  have,  in  fact,  to  travel  ten  miles  off. 
Or  ere  the  giant  image  broke  on  them. 
Full  human  profile,  nose  and  chin  distinct. 
Mouth  muttering  rythms  of  silence  up  the  sky, 
And  fed  at  evening  with  the  blood  of  suns; 
Grand  torso— hand,  that  flung  perpetually 
The  largesse  of  a  silver  river  down 
To  all  the  country  pastures.    'Tis  even  thus 
With  times  we  live  in— evermore  too  great 
To  be  apprehended  near.  " 

A  writer  in  a  foreign  review,  with  dear  vi^(i()n,  thus  recogni- 
zes the  real  grandeur  of  our  age: 

"  If  the  sense  of  wonder  in  civilized  man  has  not  been  wholly 
destroved,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  ago  in  which  we  live  will  be 
looked  back  Upon  by  our  children's  children  as  more  replete  with 
wonders  tiian  any  which  the  world's  history  has  hitherto  re- 
corded. " 

But  despite  the  marvelous  events  of  the  century,  we 
can  derive  no  high  satisfaction  from  their  contemplation,  unless  a 
critical  study  of  them  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  made 
the  world  a  wiser  and  better  one  at  the  end  of  the  century  than  at 
its  begiiming. 

The  upward  evolution  of  humanity  thro'  the  ages,  if  it  can  be 
proved,  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  surest  evidences  of  the  benili- 
cence  of  God.  The  sorrows  and  sins  of  tlie  world,  without  some 
such  token  of  divine  goodness,  might  otherwise  cause  the  saddest 
doubts. 

What  has  the  century  wrought  ? 

Has  it  wrought  anything  of  lasting  worth?  Has  there  been  a 
progress?  Has  the  change  which  we  have  noticed  been  like  the 
changing  surface  of  the  sea,  which  tosses  its  turbulent  waves  into 
^ver  varying   forms,  but  keeps  its  boundaries  substantially  un- 
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changed  from  age  to  age;  or  has  it  been  like  the  onward  march  of 

a  glacier,  chiseling  its  own  roadway  across  a  continent? 

If  we  look  only  at  those  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 

conduced  to  the  material  comfort  of  men,  we  shall  unhesitatingly 

answer  that  our  condition  is  a  long  advance  beyond  that  of  our 

fathers.      Let  me  borrow   for  a  moment  the  eloquent  words    of 

another,  looking  not  back  so  far  as  the  birthday  of  the  aged  man 

whom  we  to-day  delight  to  honor,  but  glancing  over  some  of  the 

changes  of  the  nineteenth  century: 

"The  man  born  with  this  century,  has  been  an  eye  witness  to 
the  sublimest  achievements  of  the  race.  When  seven  years  old  he 
might  have  seen  Fulton's  steamboat  on  its  trial  trip  up  the  Hudson. 
Until  twenty  years  of  age  he  could  not  have  found  in  all  this  world 
an  iron  plow.  At  thirty  he  might  have  traveled  on  the  first  railway 
passenger  train.  Fifty  years  later  the  world  had  225,000  miles  of 
railway.  For  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  he  had  to  rely  on  the 
tinder-box  and  flint  for  fire,  lie  was  thirty-eight  when  steam  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  America  was  established.  He  was 
at  life's  meridian,  forty-four,  when  the  first  telegraph  dispatch  was 
sent.  Thirty-six  years  later  the  world  had  604,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines.  He  was  seventy  years  of  Jige  before  electricity  dis- 
pelled the  darkness  of  the  city,  or  bore  the  human  voice  through 
the  telephone." 

All  these  material  improvements  have  been  seen  by  the  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  and  we  realize  that  there  are  other  changes 
and  many  of  them  which  must  be  remembered  by  the  man  whose 
boyhood  was  lived  in  the  eighteenth. 

But  it  is  a  recital  of  material  changes  only  which  I  have  quoted, 
and  if  the  world  can  show  nothing  better,  it  is  not  yet  time  to 
boast. 

It  behooves  us  to  remember  that  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  replete  with  physical  comforts  and  luxuries  undreamed  of  in 
the  earlier  times  of  republican  simplicity;  but  with  the  growth  of 
luxury  grew  also  vice  and  crime,  until  the  nation,  weakened  by 
selfish  indulgence,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  hardier,  freer,  ruder,  but 
better  race  of  men. 

Reading  such  lessons,  written  in  the  history  of  nations,  Byron 
gloomily  wrote: 

*'Here  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 
'Tis  bat  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  post. 
First  freedom  and  then  glory;  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  oomiptioa;  barbarism  at  last. 
And  history,  with  all  her  volumes  vast. 
Hath  bat  one  page.'' 
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Warned  by  such  example  and  such  words  not  to  felicitate  our- 
selves too  hastily  upon  the  seeming  amelioration  of  man's  condition 
during  the  ceutury,  let  us  study  the  changes  which  have  been 
wrought,  and  cautiously  say  what  they  signify. 

Let  us  group  into  classes  the  almost  innumerable  facts  which 
characterize  the  age  in  which  w'e  live.  The  hand  of  time,  working 
ceaselessly  for  a  hundred  years,  if  guided  by  divine  intelligence, 
ought  not  only  to  bring  bodily  comforts  to  man,  to  give  him  better 
roads  and  houses,  better  food  and  clothes,  but  to  mould  and  develop 
man  himself,  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  White  our  eyes  have  been 
upon  the  weaving  of  the  garment,  has  the  living  being  who  is  to 
wear  it  when  woven,  increased  in  stature  and  strength? 

Have  we  been  blind  to  a  growth  of  real  importance,  while  we 
have  rejoiced  and  glorified  our  age  over  a  building  up  of  externals? 

The  nineteenth  century,  like  the  Theban  Sphinx,  propounds  to 
us  the  riddle  for  our  solution. 

Man  seems  to  be  a  physical,  mental  and  moral  trinity,  and  in 
his  physical,  mental  and  moral  attributes,  we  may  with  wisdom 
search  for  changes  wrought  by  time,  and  determine  their  value. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  comparing  the 
physical  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  one  of  the  eight- 
eenth, our  question  whether  man  has  gained  or  lost,  is  echoed 
back  to  us  by  those  who  cling  regi'etfully  to  the  past,  and  believe 
in  the  "good  old  times"  rather  than  in  better  new  ones. 

Have  the  luxuries  of  the  age  and  its  indoor  life  added  to  man's 
health  and  strength?  Were  not  the  pioneer  days,  with  their  sim- 
ple food  and  steady  toil,  productive  of  better  lungs  and  stronger 
muscles? 

A  hasty  answer  to  the  last  query  will  be  an  affirmative  one; 
but  all  eighteenth  century  life  was  not  an  out-of  door  existence, 
with  pure  air,  invigorating  exercise  and  wholesome  food.  City 
and  town  had  their  denizens  as  well  ns  farm  and  forest.  There 
were  brain-toilers  as  well  as  hand-workers  then  as  now.  A  solution 
of  the  sphinx  riddle  will  not  be  found  if  we  make  nol  a  wider  study 
than  of  our  own  narrow  land.  It  is  a  world  problem,  and  so  under- 
standing it,  and  studying  by  the  light  of  statistical  research,  a 
gladder  response  comes  to  our  questioning,  and,  I  trust,  a  truer  one. 
The  improved  surgical  and  medical  skill,  better  methods  of  venti- 
lation, wiser  hygiene,  more  thorough  drainage,  and  greater  physio- 
logical knowledge,  are  all  adding  to  the  average  duration  of  human 
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life,  until  I  am  told  that  the  Carlisle  tables  of  mortality,  on  which 
life  insurance  companies  have  based  their  expectancies  of  results, 
are  at  fault,  and  need  to  be  corrected  to  conform  to  the  longer 
lives  of  nineteenth  century  nten  and  women. 

The  more  wealthy  and  highly  civilized  a  nation  becomes,  the 
longer  do  its  people  live,  until  the  average  annual  mortality  is  said 
to  be  only  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England, 
while  it  reaches  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  ruder  and  semi- 
barbarian  Russia. 

Peradventure,  in  a  still  wiser  age,  our  children  will  not  marvel 
when  a  man  survives  the  weathers  of  a  century,  and  it  shall  no 
longer  be  said,  *'The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and 
ten,"  but  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  may  find  fulfillment:  "There  shall 
be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not 
filled  his  days;  for  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years  old.^' 

Mind,  in  a  well  organized  man,  out  ranks  and  rules  body. 
Mind  is  the  noble,  body  plebeian.  Mind  is  man,  body  animal. 
When  therefore,  we  question  the  age  a  second  time,  and  ask 
whether  the  brain-toiling  nineteenth  century  has  developed  mind 
as  well  as  body,  it  is  with  pride  and  joy  that  we  hear  the  answer, 
voiced  back  to  us  in  a  hundred  affirmatives,  without  one  mis- 
giving. 

Surely  it  is  an  age  of  intellectual  progress.  Never  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man  has  there  been  a 
day  of  such  general  enlightenment  as  this,  and  tomorrow  will  bring 
new  rays. 

It  is  a  time  of  practical  intelligence.  The  scholars  of  the 
eighteenth  century  cherished  the  classics  of  the  ancients,  and 
clung  to  Latin  and  Greek;  but  I  err  if  we  do  not  utilize  the  dead 
languages  more  in  the  enrichment  and  construction  of  our  own 
living  one,  while  we  may  read  them  less. 

In  sculpture  and  painting  and  architecture,  the  artists  of  to-day 
assuredly  excel  those  of  the  last  century,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  if  we  remove  from  our  eyes  the  glamour  caused  by  rev- 
erence for  antiquity,  we  shall  not  recognize  in  Europe  and  America 
more  than  one  living  peer  of  the  Athenian  Phidias  and  the  Italian 
Angelo. 

The  age  is  marked,  however,  not  so  much  by  growth  in  art  as 
in  the  sciences  of  nature. 

The  practical  uses  of  the  giapt  forces  pf  the  universe  bave  con- 
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verted  man's  masters  into  his  obedient  slaves,  making  the  century 
first  an  age  of  steam;  and  now,  Sks  electricity  plays  in  man's  hands, 
obeying  his  will,  a  very  age  of  lightning. 

There  are  a  thousand  Jupiters,  handling  thunder  bolts,  in  this 
Olympian  nineteenth  century  I 

Amazed  at  the  miraculous  power  of  his  own  divine  intellect, 
which  has  harnessed  steam  to  the  wheels  of  his  factories,  and 
lighted  his  lamps  by  the  lightning,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  man 
might  without  temerity  begin  to  dream  of  subjugating  tlie  tornado, 
the  earthquake  and  the  volcano  to  his  uses! 

The  nineteenth  century  astronomer  measures  the  distance  from 
star  to  star;  he  places  Saturn  and  Uranus  in  his  scales  and  weighs 
them;  he  takes  Sirius  and  Arcturusin  to  his  laboratory  and  analyzes 
their  substance;  so  much  iron,  so  much  sodium,  so  much  magnesium. 
He  turns  a  camera  toward  the  sky,  and  photographs  unnamed  stars, 
so  distant  that  the  telescope  cannot  find  them. 

The  nineteenth  century  geographer  points  out  to  the  one  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  converts  a  ''Great  American 
Desert"  into  a  land  of  marvelous  fertilitv. 

The  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century  studies  peoples  and 
races  instead  of  dynasties,  and  bringing  philosophical  research  to 
his  aid,  learns  more  of  ancient  Greece  than  Herodotus  knew,  and 
more  of  ancient  Rome  than  Livy  did. 

The  scientist  of  to-day  discovers  new  sciences.  The  ethnolo- 
gist studies  and  compares  the  races  of  men,  and  the  philologist 
their  languages,  teaching  us  our  cousinship  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit 
writers  of  India,  whose  ancestors  dwelt  in  mid  Asia,  in  the  same 
hovels  with  our  own. 

Our  fathers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  farmers,  but  even 
in  the  tillage  of  the  soil  we  could  give  them  lessons,  taught  by  the 
science  of  these  latter  days,  and  to  better  skill  we  have  added  better 
implements  of  husbandry. 

The  wizard  of  the  century  has  touched  with  his  magic  wand 
the  sickle  and  the  Hail,  and  transformed  them  into  the  reaper  and 
the  thresher,  with  horse  and  steam  for  motors. 

War  was  the  trade  of  the  ancients,  but  even  in  this  chosen 
field  of  the  centuries  gone,  the  inventive  genius  of  our  own  has 
found  resources  before  undreamed  of.  Ships,  clad  with  iron  a  foot 
thick;  Krupp  cannon,  sixty  tons  in  weight,  hurling^  projectiles  of 
cast  steel  or  chilled  iron  by  the  half  ton  miles  through  the  air; 
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Galling  guns,  firing  thirteen  hundred  balls  a  minute;  a  signal  ser- 
vice, speaking  a  language  whose  words  are  flags;  reconnoissances 
by  ballopns  from  the  clouds;  these  are  the  modern  arts  and  ap- 
pliances of  war,  by  which  an  American  gunboat  could  sink  a  Roman 
navy,  and  a  modern  regiment  put  to  rout  a  Macedonian  phalanx  or 
a  Roman  legion. 

If  the  man  of  this  living  century  is  fertile  in  warlike  resources, 
he  is  richer  still  in  the  appliances  of  peace.  Teeming  patent  offices 
tell  the  story  of  teeming  brains  and  patient  hearts. 

I  have  no  time  for  the  most  meager  catalogue  of  the  myriad 
inventions  by  which  toil  is  lightened  and  the  productive  power  of 
human  labor  increased. 

Every  town — every  hamlet — has  its  inventor  whose  intellect  is 
bearing  hard  night  and  day  on  the  problem  how  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  race.  Greece  had  but  one  Archimedes;  America  has 
ten  thousand. 

This  marvelous  intellect  oT  tlie  centurv  has  found  its  nurture 
in  the  freedom  of  thinking  permitted  by  modern  law.  The  pulpit, 
the  forum  and  the  press  have  no  censorship,  and  the  mind  is  be- 
coming less  burdened  by  conventional  customs,  habits  and  fashions 
of  thought,  the  almost  worn  out  garb  of  centuries  past. 

Has  not  CEdipus  read  for  us  two  lines  of  the  sphinx  riddle? 
The  third  line,  which  is  the  last,  is  harder  of  solution. 

The  two  fractions  of  the  trinity  man,  body  and  mind,  may  have 
thriven  and  grown  in  this  hundred-paged  chapter  of  his  life;  but  if 
his  soul  has  not  thriven  and  grown  as  well,we  may  sadly,de8pairingly 
throw  down  the  book  we  are  reading,  and  say  that  the  author  designs 
the  story  for  a  tragedy,  despite  Jill  our  fond  hopes  of  a  happy 
ending. 

What  says  the  riddle  reader?  Is  the  nineteenth  century  to  be 
the  breeder  of  a  brood  of  long-lived,  bright-minded  but  soulless 
men,  or  is  it  to  be  the  cherishing  mother  of  a  nobler  race  to  come? 

Is  our  age  a  round  in  a  ladder  pointed  heavenward,  or  is  it  a 
slippery  stair  in  a  gloomy  descent  to  the  ruin  of  a  race? 

What  has  the  century  wrought  in  the  way  of  moral  develop- 
ment?    What  says  the  riddle  reader? 

The  hasty  reader  emphasizes  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  day; 
the  fierce  struggles  between  capital  and  labor;  the  lawless  harangues 
of  anarchists  inciting  to  riot  and  murder;  the  outrages  by  dyna- 
miters, imperiling  Uv^s  and  property;  the  heartlessness  of  theriv^b 
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and  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor;  the  disproportionate  increase  of 
city  population  with  all  its  vicious  elements;  the  growing  consump- 
tion of  malt  drink,  and  a  thousand  more  ills,  real  or  apparent;  and, 
so  reading,  renders  a  hasty  verdict,  convicting  the  age. 

But  ^dipus,  the  riddle  expounder,  takes  the  book,  and  reads 
between  the  lines: 

Society  is  no  more  vicious  than  a  century  ago,  and  crimes  are 
not  so  numerous;  but  hundred-eyed  Argus  has  been   re-born   in  a 
daily  press,  and  discloses  crime  and  vice  where   a   hundred  years 
ago  it  lurked  unseen.     There  are  mo.re  philanthropists  among  the 
rich,  and  more  alms-houses  and  hospitals  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
the  poor,  now  than  then.     The  riots  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are 
not  comparable  in  extent  and  destructive  violence   to  the  kindred 
riots  of  Roman  times,  or  to  that  great  one,  wherein,  a  century  ago, 
a  mob  of  sixty  thousand  turbulent  men  carred  fire,  devastation  and 
murder  through  the  streets  of  London.     If  there   are   men    who 
handle  dynamite,  it  19  only  because  they  know  its  power.     The  Guy 
Fawkes  of  another  age  would  have  used  it  in  his  mad  endeavor  to 
blow  up  the  house  of  parliament,  if  the  inventive  mind  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  been  his.     True,  cities  are  growing  faster  than 
farms,  and  the  vicious  elements  of  society  there  congregate;  but 
there  also  are  the  drilled  f>oIice  forces   and   associations  of  detec- 
tives organized  as  never  before;  true,  in  our  own  land  there  is  an 
increased  consumption  of  malt  drink;  but  to  our   shores,   through 
all  the  century,  have  been  migrating  the  people  of  central  Europe, 
to   whom   malt   liquors   are  a  daily  beverage.     Even  among  these 
comers  to  our  hospitable  land,  the  teachings  of  abstainers  are  taking 
root,  and  among   native   Americans   the  drink  habit  seems  to  be 
rapidly  passing  away. 

(Edipus  reads  on  where  the  hasty  reader  laid  down  the  book. 
Slavery,  what  of  it? 

In  the  century  past,  a  man  could  lawfully   be   robbed   of   his 
honest  toil  in  sight  of  Plymouth  Rock;  a  family  could  be  separated 
at  the  auction  block,  and  a  hvsband  sent  to  the  tobacco  plantations- 
of  Virginia,  while  his  wife  was  dragged    to   the  cotton   fields  of 
Carolina. 

A  moral  sentiment,  divinely  but  invisibly  and  silently  sown  in 
some  philanthropic  heart,  grew  in  power  and  multiplied  in  other 
hearts,  until  the  whole  nation  was  its  fruitful  field.  A  war  came, 
which,  Uk^  m  ^^rtl^quake,  shook  the  foundations  of  our  govern-* 
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ment,  and  the  captives  were  freed  from  their  bondage.  To-day 
every  toiler  except  the  convicted  felon  is  entitled  by  law  to  the 
wages  of  his  work. 

Another  moral  thought,  by  divine  hand  planted  in  some  un- 
known brain  joined  to  a  tender  heart,  germinated,  grew,  bore  fruit 
abundantly,  and  now  there  are  band^  of  good  men  and  better 
women  in  every  civilized  land,  organized  in  an  endeavor  to  destroy 
the  drink  habit.  From  small  beginnings  they  have  become  a 
mightier  power  than  we  are  apt  to  dream.  Little  by  little  they  are 
leavening  the  opinion  of  the  world,  moulding  the  laws,  shaping 
the  fashions  of  society,  until  the  time  is  bright  with  promise  that 
their  dream  of  ultimate  success  will  be  realized. 

Although  so  armed  for  war  and  so  apt  in  warlike  arts,  the  man 
of  the  century,  beginning  to  feel  the  softening  influences  of  the 
gentle  teachings  published  for  him  so  long  ago  by  the  Preacher 
on  the  mount,  studies  to  avoid  war.  By  shrewd  diplomacy,  the  ^ 
modern  statesman  seeks  an  honorable  peace,  and  resorts  to  every 
argument  before  unsheathing  the  sword. 

A  verdict  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  remlered  in  a  court  of 
nations,  at  Geneva,  paid  honorably  and  promptly  without  any 
threat  of  force,  paid  by  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  nations,  is  a 
moral  triumph  and  an  evidence  of  moral  progress,  such  as  the 
world  in  all  its  chronicles  never  read  before. 

In  another  century,  pilgrims  who  had  sought  upon  a  bleak 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  "freedom  to  worship  God,"  themselves  in- 
tolerant of  dissenting  opinion,  banished  Roger  Williams,  in  mid- 
winter, into  an  inhospitable  wilderness,  because  he  dared  to  in- 
dulge in  some  originality  of  thought.  To-day,  Christian  and  Pagan, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  enjoy  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Thought 
is  unshackled,  and  a  man  may  freely  wear  or  cast  off  his  own 
opinions,  instead  of  having  a  creed  locked  upon  him  while  another 
man  holds  the  key. 

Mercy,  dropping  **as  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven,"  has  come 
to  soften  the  rigors  of  the  law  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  as 
penalty  for  crime  has  become  lighter,  it  has  become  surer.  In 
Blackstone^s  day  the  laws  of  England  recognized  one  hundred  and 
sixty  offenses,  punishable  by  death,  and  courts  and  juries  grew 
technical  in  their  reluctance  to  convict. 

In  this  imperfect  catalogue  of  the  salient  facts  of  the  oentury, 
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touching  the  moral  development  of  man,  let  not  the  momentous,  if 
generally  peacefully  revolutions  of  Europe,  elude  our  notice. 

A  century  ago  the  American  colonies  had  freed  themselves 
from  British  dominion.  Britian  herself  already  had  a  government 
in  which  the  people  through  a  house  of  parliament  helped  to  make 
their  laws.  Inspired  by  such  examples,  during  the  present  century, 
the  people  of  continental  Europe  began  to  realize  their  power  and 
right  to  govern  themselves.  There  were  mutterings  of  discontent, 
encroachments  upon  claimed  kingly  prerogatives,  and  now  there 
are  only  two  absolute  despotisms  left  in  Europe.  Every  other 
nation  has  its  representative  body  drawn  from  the  people,  walling 
in  the  throne  with  limitations  which  king  or  emperor  cannot  pass. 

Russia,  the  vast  and  the  mighty,  still  j)ennits  her  Czar  to  rule 
the  seventy  millions  of  his  subjects  with  an  iron  scepter;  but  the 
hand  which  holds  it  trembles  at  the  thought  that  the  dynamite  and 
the  dagger  of  the  nihilist  are  very  near  the  throne;  while,  south 
of  the  Danube,  the  modern  Greek,  remembering  the  glories  of  his 
race,  and  imbued  with  an  intelligent  love  of  liberty,  is  rapidly  arm- 
ing himself  for  the  overthrow  of  the  other  European  <lesp«n,  the 
sultan  of  Turkey. 

Thus,  if  tediously,  still  very  cursorily,  I  have  glanced  at  a  few 
indications  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  moral  no  less  than  the  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  work  wrought  by  the  century. 

Rendering  all  honor  to  the  fathers  who  found  a  wilderness  to 
clear  away  where  we  have  found  a  garden  to  delight  and  enrich  us, 
revering  the  memories  of  the  men  who  nobly  toiled  for  the  substantial 
happiness  of  generations  unborn,  recognizing  the  sureness  of  tlu» 
foundations  laid  by  the  pioneer  builders,  on  which  younger  artisans 
are  rearing  the  magnificent  structure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  let 
us  still  not  detract  from  the  merit  of   the   work   which    the   man 

m 

whose  birthday  we  commemorate,  has  seen  wrought  in  these  last 
years;  and  may  we  cherish  an  abiding  faith  that  when  the  divine 
Architect  and  Builder  shall  have  finished  his  edifice,  in  what  year 
of  the  world  we  know  not,  it  shall  not  be  found  lacking  in  perfect 
strength  and  symmetry,  from  loftiest  turret  to  deepest  foundation 
stone. 


A  FEW  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  BOYHOOD. 


Written  for  the  Celebration  of  Martin  Ke\\ogg;»  One  Hundreilth 

Birthday,  September  21,  1886 


BY  DR.  l>.   H.   BECK  WITH,  OF  CLEVELAND,  (). 


It  would  be  a  m( range  neglect  of  a  heaiitiful  and  approved 
cufltom  of  this  soeitay,  if  one  whose  liead  is  now  silvered  with 
age,  did  not  offer  a  few  words  at  the  annual  gathering  of  thia 
pioneer  and  historical  organization,  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

For  many  years  past  this  society  has  held  its  annual  sessions, 
at  which  time  the  members  have  paid  tribute  to  the  dead,  and 
gathered  facts  that  mav  have  transpired,  that  will,  in  the  future  be 
of  value  historically.  It  has  Ix-en  a  social  reunion,  a  reunion  of  old 
friends  and  neighbors;  what  happy  gatherings  there  must  be  when 
warm  hearts  meet,  and  neighbors  join  in  this  fond  holiday. 

But  to-day  we  come  to  hold  communion  with  one  that  has  been 
on  earth  One  Hundred  Years.  But  few  men  reach  that  acre  at  the 
present  time.  Old  age  marks  the  man  at  from  7.5  to  80  years;  his 
life  from  that  time  is  decidedly  uncertain,  and  his  expectancy  is 
short.  I  knew  Martin  Kellogg  over  fifty  years  ago;  he  used  mod- 
eration in  every  respect  at  all  times,  which  is  the  best  thing  on 
earth  to  produce  longevity.  A  certain  mt^diocrity  in  a  man's  life 
reveals  the  great  secret  i»f  reaching  old  age.  All  extremes  must 
be  avoided  in  order  to  prolong  life.  A  certain  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellectual  organs  as  well  as  the  physical  system  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  reach  old  age. 

The  regular  habits,  the  studies  engaged  in,  the  books  read, 
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the  out  door  work,  the  pleasure  of  his  friends  and  family,  his  re- 
ligious and  political  belief,  with  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  his 
beautiful  farm  has  enabled  my  old  friend  to  mark  his  one  hun- 
dredth birthday,  and  a  bright  prospect  exists  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  celebrate  several  more  birthday  anniversaries.  The 
pleasures  of  a  home,  with  its  cheerful  surroundings,  make  life 
more  bearable,  and  the  years  pass  swiftly  around.  No  idler  ever 
attained  old  age,  and  but  few  instances  are  on  record  (In  fact  I 
might  say  none,)  where  a  bachelor  reached  an  advanced  period  in 
life.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  for  one  of  this  class  to  attain 
the  age  of  my  friend,  C.  B.  Stickney,  Esq. 

Fifty  years  ago  I  attended  school  just  over  these  woods;  the 
same  stream  just  below  glides  and  trickles  down  over  stones  and 
pebbles;  there  stand  the  margins  of  the  same  old  woods,  but 
thinned  by  the  axe;  the  same  range  of  green  hills  yonder,  tolerant 
of  culture  to  the  tops,  then  shaded  by  tall  forest  trees,  on  whose 
crest  the  last  of  sunset  lingered.  The  same  nature  is  here,  unde- 
cayed,  unchanged.  But  with  him  how  different;  the  bright  and 
sparkling  eye,  the  firm  elastic  step,  the  auburn  hair  have  all  yield- 
ed to  the  ravages  of  time. 

For  twenty-three  years  much  of  my  life  was  spent  on  a  farm 
only  a  few  rods  from  here.  Mr.  Kellogg's  cornfields  were  in  range 
of  the  cooning  district,  his  watermelon  patches  produced  the  best 
of  fruits,  his  apples,  pears  and  peaches  were  pronounced  by  the 
boys  of  that  age,  the  finest  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  that  time  he  was  a  model  farmer,  and  a  good  horticulturist; 
he  had  the  best  library  in  the  township,  and  wrote  an  even  round 
hand,  which  it  was  my  highest  ambition  to  imitate.  He  was  the 
greatest  reader  and  the  best  informed  man  on  history,  political 
economy,  biography  and  the  various  sciences,  in  this  locality;  he 
was  always  free  to  impart  his  knowledge  and  discuss  any  topic  of 
the  day,  be  it  politics,  science  or  religion. 

His  library  was  open  to  those  who  wished  to  peruse  its  con- 
tents. I  thanked  him  for  the  use  of  his  books  then;  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  I  again  thank  him  for  his  kindness 
to  me  when  a  school-boy.  I  remember  him  as  a  man  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  noblest  of  qualities;  generous,  honest,  true  to  his 
friends,  a  loving  husband,  a  kind  and  noble  hearted  father.  He 
loved  that  which  was  good,  and  hated  evil. 

His  religion  was  not  *a  popular  one  at  that  time,  but  he  so 
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lived  that  no  one  could  say  aught  against  hira.  That  lake  of  brim 
stone  which  was  to  burn  to  all  enternity  a  portion  of  mankind,  did 
not  harmonize  with  his  views  and  sentiments  as  to  what  a  Heaven- 
ly Father  should  be.  He  has  lived  to  see  that  theory  and  belief 
in  the  religious  world  discarded  and  obsolete  from  every  intelli- 
gent church  in  the  civilized  world. 

He  has  lived  to  see  progress  and  reform  that  in  his  early  days 
he  could  not  have  dreamed  of.  He  investigated  all  scientific  sub- 
jects with  care  and  sound  judgment;  despised  not  new  things,  but 
was  ready  to  receive  them  if  they  accorded  with  his  views. 

When  a  young  physician,  with  not  a  dollar  in  my  purse,  his 
family  was  among  my  first  patients,  that  gave  me  aid  and  assist- 
ance in  introducing  a  system  of  medicine,  not  only  new  in  this  lo- 
cality, but  comparatively  new  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has 
lived  to  see  the  reform  in  medicine  adopted  in  every  city  on  the 
globe. 

It  has  given  me  ple«tsure,  Mr.  President,  to  leave  the  work  of 
the  day  in  other  hands  and  meet  with  some  of  my  school-day 
friends,  near  the  place  where  I  was  born,  and  pay  a  slight  tribute 
to,  and  grasp  by  the  hand,  him  who  was  my  friend  an  half  cen- 
tury ago. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AN  EASY  CHAIR. 


The  Pollowinfc  Speech  was  Mnde  at  the  Kellof^g  Centennial  Cele- 
bration, in  Presenting  a  Handsome  Easy  Chair  to  Martin 
Kelloicg.  the  Centenarian,  as  a  Gift  from  the  Fire- 

landi^  Historical  Society, 


BY  L.  C.  LAYUN,  ESQ.,  OP  NORWALK. 


jFcUher  KeUogg: 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  the  inter(*sting  program  ar- 
ranged for  this  happy  occasion,  I  desire  to  address  you  in  a  few 
words  of  greeting.     I  do  not  speak  for  myself  aione. 

Try,  sir,  to  gather  in  you  recollection,  if  you  can,  all  the 
familiar  faces  of  your  pioneer  brethren,  who,  like  you,  have  in  the 
providence  of  God,  lived  till  this  good  hour.  It  is  in  their  behalf 
I  come.  I  speak,  too,  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  whose  homes 
are  scattered  so  thickly  around  whf^re  oiire  stood  the  lonely  cabin 
of  the  settler. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  meml)erH  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society,  present  and  absent,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  centennial 
anniversary  of  your  birth. 

One  hundred  years  of  oxistence  in  the  pioneer  states  of  our 
young  Republic  means  more  than  I  have  either  the  time  or  the 
ability  to  express. 

How  many  and  how  sublimely  grand  have  been  the  triumphs 
of  science  and  art! 

Customs  and  ceremonies  of  your  young  manhood  are  now 
unknown;  while  the  forms  and  faces  of  your  earlier  companions 
exist  only  in  your  memory  of  them. 
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But  you  have  lived  on — on  through  the  mighty  revolutions 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  time,  until  the  great  circle  of  your  years 
has  unclosed  the  conflicts  and  achievements  of  more  than  three 
generations. 

Once  cherished  and  honored  by  the  neighbors  and  friends  who 
long  since  crossed  the  dark  river,  you  are  now  honored  and  lovod 
no  less  by  those  who  gather  around  you  to-day. 

For  long  years  you  have  been  an  active  and  zealous  member 
of  our  Society.  In  every  way  in  your  power  you  have  contributed 
to  its  welfare  and  sought  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 
Ever  since  the  organization  ©f  their  Society  in  May,  1857,  the 
pioneers  of  the  firelands  have  recognized  you  as  a  trusted  leader, 
whose  wise  counsels  and  active  efforts  have  at  all  times  been  freely 
given  and  gratefully  appreciated. 

With  these  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  with  joy  in  our  hearts, 
we  come  to  your  home  to  greet  you  on  this  glad  occasion.  All 
who  are  here  and  many  who  are  not  here  would  gladly  take  your 
hand,  to-day^  and  bid  you  God  speed. 

And  now,  Father  Kellogg,  in  behalf  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  I  present  you  with  a 
slight  token  of  their  remembrance  and  kind  regard. 

This  easy  chair,  so  suggestive  of  rest,  and  comfort,  and  peace, 
they  now  give  you,  and  with  it  they  express  the  earnest  wish  that 
you  may  be  spared  yet  many  years;  and  that  whenever  your  weary 
body  shall  seek  rest  on  this  chair,  the  memory  of  your  past  may 
bring  you  comfort,  your  thoughts  of  the  present  may  be  peaceful, 
and  your  visions  of  the  future  may  be  hopeful  and  bright. 


CONGRATULATORY  LETTERS. 


Prom  the  Rt'V.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hathaway.    Read  hy  Mr.  S.  K. 

Newman. 


Jkrsky  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17,  188fl. 
Dear  Uncle  Kellogg: 

Prevented  from  being  permitted  to  assist  in  the  celebration  of 
'  the  Centennial  event  of  the  21st,  I  am  constrained  to  send  my  con- 

gratulations. But  what  can  I  say,  and  avoid  saying  that  which 
will  be  said  (and  said  so  much  better  than  I  can  say  it.)  test  by 
alliteration  yon  shall  be  wearied. 

No  doubt  Centennial,  Century,  Centenarian,  Centurial,  ifec, 
with  all  their  terminal  prefixes  and  suffixes  will  be  sung  in  all  their 
changes  ad  nausetim. 

To  you  will  be  recited  in  poetry  and  song  the  history  of  an 
hundred  years.  How,  contemporaneous  with  yf/tir  years  has 
marched  the  civilization  of  the  19th  century.  How,  westward  the 
star  of  empire  has  moved.  How  the'  infant  republic  of  America 
has  become  the  envy  or  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  the  load 
star  among  the  nations.  How  shackles  have  been  struck  from  the 
limbs  and  from  the  minds  and  the  consciences  of  men.  How  the 
watch-word  of  ^'Liberty''  has  become  and  is  becoming  a  realized 
fact,  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  is  America  enlightning  the  world. 
How  the  prognostications  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  are  historical  and 
actual:  ^^Canst  thou  send  lightning  that  they  may  go  and  say 
unto  thee,  Here  we  are?"  ^^And  the  rocks  poured  me  out  rivers 
of  oil."  All  this  and  much  more  will  be  sung  and  read  you,  that 
I  •  you  will  hardly  care  to  have  reiterated  by  one  whom  you  hardly 

know,  but  who  feels  honored  in  being  permitted  to  address  you  as 
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uncle,  by  reason  of  the  kind  Providence  that  allowed  him  to  nfiarry 
a  little  woman  who  was  a  neice  of  the  good  woman  you  married. 
So  we  say,  "God  bless  the  women."  What  could  we  do  without 
them.     What  would  ire  have  done  without  them. 

I  wonder  whether  any  among  those  who  will  send  their  greet- 
ings to-day  will  remember  them,  and  whether  among  all  the  ele- 
ments conducive  to  long  life  women  will  be  counted  an  ingredient. 
Shades  of  mother  Eve  forbid  that  this  occasion  shall  pass  without 
a  voice  being  raised  for  her,  that  she  may  have  her  part  in  this 
"Centurial  Jubilee."  Say  what  wo  will,  we  cannot  get  a  start  in 
life  without  her. 

Of  all  the  forces  productive  of  the  mighty  changes  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  most  potent  are  found  in  both  the  Con-tripetal  and  Cen- 
trifugal force  of  woman  in  human  society.  Both  in  their  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  they  move  the  world.  By  them  families  are 
Cen-turiated — and  the  Kelloggs  have  been  Cen-tri plicated,  for  all 
of  which  we  gratefully  remember  her  and  ascribe  to  her  a  proud 
place  in  this  Centurial  Jubilee.  To  all  the  friends  gathered  please 
convey  our  greetings;  may  heaven  smile  on  that  day,  and  may  you, 
"Sainted  Father,"  receive  the  benedictions  of  a  kind  Providence 
that  shall  grant  you  still  further  years  m  the  flesh,  and  then  an 
abundant  entrance  into  the  home  of  the  redeemed,  where  centuries 
are  days  and  life  knows  no  end. 

Yours  in  fraternal  greeting  and  Christian  love. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hathaway. 


From  the  Rev.  Myron  Breckenridge.    Read  by  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis. 


NoRWALK,  0.,  September  21,  1886. 

To  the  venerable  and  worthy  citizen  of  Bronson,  Martin 
Kellogg,  and  to  his  associates,  this  day  assembled,  to  celebrate  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth — Greeting : 

For  ninety  years  and  some  months,  I  have  followed  after  this 
Centenarian  without  any  nearer  approach;  for  the  events  of  the 
past  are  so  keenly  cut  in  the  records  of  time,  that  they  cannot  be 
changed.  T  am  a  kind  of  a  second  edition  of  pioneer  and  have 
passed  through  some  of  the  scenes  remembered  by  those  who  led 
the  way. 

Although  many  experiences  have  been  severe  and  afflicting, 
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yet  the  recollection  of  the  past  will  no  doubt  be  cheering  and  re- 
freshing to  these  pilgrims  of  the  West.  They  were  brave  and 
honest  seekers  after  new  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

To  fell  the  mighty  forests  and  let  the  sunlight  fall  on  virgin 
soil,  that  it  might  yield  to  them  the  necessaries  of  life;  to  light 
down  on  the  broad  prairie,  build  a  little  shanty  and  thrust  in  the 
plow  where  the  end  of  the  furrow  could  hardly  be  imagined,  re- 
quired steadfastness  of  purpose,  hope  of  success,  and  faith  in  God. 

These  brave  and  hardy  pioneers  have  opened  to  their  suc- 
cessors a  country  not  surpassed  by  any  on  earth.  They  have 
builded  cities,  extended  townships,  enacted  laws',  established  courts 
of  justioe  to. protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty;  and  while 
these  laws  are  duly  executed  we  shall  remain  a  useful,  a  happy, 
and  a  united  people. 

But  our  descendants  have  two  very  important  questions  to 
grapple  with;  the  one,  Inteniperance,  that  has  cursed  our  nation 
and  other  nations  of  the  earth,  more  than  anything  else.  The  other, 
the  corruption  of  the  ballot  boj'^  an  important  factor  in  our  national 
affairs. 

To  recognize  the  (iod  of  Abraham  as  our  (lod,  and  Christianity 
as  our  religion,  gives  us,  in  my  judgment,  the  only  assurance  of 
success  and  prosperity  in  the  future. 

Yours  fraternallv,     Mykon  HutxKKNKiDOE. 


From  iMayor  P.  Wiekhani,  of  Norwalk.    Read  by  L.  C.  Lay  tin,  Ktsq. 


NoRAVALK,  O.,  September  21,  1886. 
iJear  Jirother^  Martin  Kellogg: 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  your  birthday. 

You  and  your  friends  have  looked  forward  to  this  day  with 
solicitude,  hoping  that  you  would  reach  it,  as  you  have. 

Unlike  the  vegetable  century  plant  which  blossoms  but  once 
in  100  years,  vour  life  has  bloomed  each  vear  with  the  beautv  and 
fragrance  of  Christian  virtues  and  graces,  till  you  can  look  back 
over  the  century  upon  a  life  well  spent. 

I  had  hoped  to  meet  you  in  person  on  this  eventful  day,  but 
our  Heavenly  Father  has  ordered  otherwise. 

Receive  mv  best  wishes  for  vour  continued  ijood  health:  and 
that  the  remainder  of  your  life  may  pass  sweetiy  and  peacefully 
along  to  its  close,  is  the  desire  of  your  friend, 

F.  WlCKHAM. 


A  FEW  OLD  TIME  PIGTORES. 


A   Poem  Prepared  for  the  Firelands  Hi>torica1  So- 
ciety, and  Recited  by  its  Author  at  the  Slst 
Annual  Meeting:  of  the  Society  held  on 
the  Fair  Grounds,  in  Norwalk^ 
O.,   June    15,    1887. 


BY    T.    P.    WILSON,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN. 


Ladies  ami  Gentlemen : 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  before  you  at  this  hour  for  your  in- 
spection, "A  Few  Old  Time  Pictures."  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
appreciate  their  value  when  I  inform  you  that  they  are  pictures 
painted  by  "the  old  masters," — at  least  by  the  oldest  masters  I 
could  find.  They  were  madtt  to  order  and  paid  for  by  the  square 
yard.  The  colors  are  fast  and  warranted  not  to  run;  whether  the 
audience  will  .i*un  or  not  I  do  not  yet  know. 

They  are  not  on  cloth,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  published*  and 
agents  can  be  employed,  they  will  be  duly  canvassed. 

They  are  a  sort  of  an  odd  mixture  of  poetry  and  paint.  That 
which  you  see  in  them  is  due  to  paint,  the  rest  is  poetry — the 
poetry  predominates.  I  showed  them  to  an  intimate  friend  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  citizens  of  Norwalk  would  be  likely  to 
hang  then)  in  the  new  Historical  Rooms?  .  Said  he,  "if  they  don't 
hang  you  before  you  get  through  with  them,  you  may  consider 
yourself  lucky."  I  said  to  him  in  reply — but  no  matter  what  I 
said.  His  words  of  warning  had  no  effect  upon  roe,  and  80 1  bring 
before  you  my  picture  gallery. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1  .-The  Fair  City. 

Embosomed  iu  this  boundless  teeming  west. 

The  land  by  darinff^pioneers  possessed, 

\V1iere  scarce  a  generation 's3 time  ago. 

The  Indian  chased  his  game  oe'r  fields  of  snow; 

Where  mighty  forests  shook' their  stalwart  forme. 

And  bade  defiance  to  the. winter's  storms. 

Here,  like  a  bride  with  jewels  all  bedight. 

Stands  a  fair  city  in  her  beauty  bright. 

Queen  of  the  plains  that  stretch  for  leagues  afar,         • 

The  world  hath  crowned  thee  as  the  Evening  Star! 

And  thy  fair  fame  hath  spread  through  distant  lands. 

Making  renowned  the  place  where  Norwalk  stands. 


2.— The  Old  Time  Boys  and  Girls. 

Thy  sons  and  daughters,  reared  with  love  and  care. 
Though  grown  to  woman  and  to  manhood  fair. 
And  scattered^wide  through  distant  lands  and  climes. 
Have. not  forgotton  thee;  nor  those  glad  times. 
When' on  thy  streets,  beneath  thy  ample  shade. 
Or  on  the  village  green  they  daily  played: 
And  fought  and  bled  behind  their  mimic  fort. 
Or  roamed  the  ambient  fields  in  search  of  sport; 
The  girls  with  dolls  in  gorgeous  colors  trim. 
The  boys  regaling  in  their  daily  swim; 
Now  chasing  through  the  streets  the  frightened  herds 
Now  catching  butterflies  or'stoning  birds; 
Or,  altogether,  in  a.'crowd  they  ran 
To  see  the  monkey  and  the  organ  man. 
Nor  will  they  likely  soon  forget  the  school; 
.The  master .wiUi  his rod^ndidunoo's  stool; 
The  weary  hours  that  filled  the'tiresome  day. 
And  spent  for  naught  but  wearing  seats  away; 
With  aching  heads  they  even  now  recall 
The  tasks  that  did  their  youthful  hearts  appall. 
And  joy  to  think,  how^oft  they  truant'played: 
Or  else  they  boldly,  feigned  excuses  made. 
To  got  without  the  schoolroom 'sldingy  wall. 
And,  unmolested,  play  with  top  and  ball. 
O,  bliss  unmeasured,  when  the  gUd  hour  came, 
That  school  was  out,  and  ready  for  the  game. 
Each  pupil  dropped  his  hated  slate  and  book, 
And  out  himself  taw  certmoni^  took. 


Nor  will  they  e'er  forget,  while  life  shall  Inst, 
Each  lovely  girl,  whose  form  in  beauty  cast. 
Whose  winsome  smile  and  locks  of  sunny  hair. 
Captured  the  heart  and  drove  it  to  despair. 
II or  only  equal  was  each  splendid  boy. 
Whose  glance  filled  many  a  girlish  heart  with  joy; 
Whose  precious  private  billet  douz  received, 
Full  oft  the  Master's  wary  eye  deceived. 
And  though  the  gods  were  on  ambrosia  fed* 
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'Twas  nauffht  compared  with  riding  on  his  sled. 
'Tis  well,  that  youthful  hearts  are  made  of  fetuff 
Elastic,  else  the  first  severe  rebuff. 
Had  left  them  in  a  thouitaiid  pieces  broke. 
Sad  victims  of  some  wanton  lover's  struk-o. 
Those  boys  and  girls,  now  to  full  stature  grown, 
Are  like  the  fragments  of  a  whirlwind,  strown. 
G>i  where  3'ou  will,  o'er  the  whole  oompiisd  round. 
Some  child  of  dear  old  Xorwiilk  may  be  found. 
To  such,  no  prouder  moment  can  befall. 
Than  when  he  hoars  hif  native  city  call. 
For,  like  Ljrd  Whittinicton.  he  thinks  perchance, 

« 

lid  m  ly  hsr  gl)ry  shire,  or  weal  advance. 
So.  when  sho  bjck  nu  with  her  friendly  haud. 
He  glad  ubcdiunco  yieidri  to  her  command. 
Su'.:h.  then,  is  my  excuse,  if  need  there  be. 
To  keep  from  egotistic  fl  ivor  free. 
My  words  and  acts  on  this  eventful  day. 
"And  smooth  th«^  even  tenor  of  my  way." 


Ah!  what  a  joyous  thought,  that  wo  who  live. 
Can  toki>ni  of  our  love  and  revere  nee  give 
To  tho.-^o  grand  siouIh  who  broke  the  virgin  soil; 
Who  built  for  us  an  empire  by  their  toil; 
Bdat  down  obstructions  with  titan  tic  blows. 
"And  mtde  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 
All  honor  to  the  glorious  dead,  who  sleep 
In  graves  where  loving  hearts  their  vigils  keep! 
I  too  can  amply  fhare  the  generaj  joy; 
For  am  I  not  a  Uuron  county  boy? 
Have  I  forgot,  th?it  the  first  breath  I  drew. 
Was  in  a  quaint  log  cabin  in  Peru? 
That  there  I  learned  to  read  my  ABC, 
And  write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three? 
That  there  I  spent  my  early  boyhood  life? 
There  fell  in  love,  and  found  a  loving  wife? 
To  this,  no  doubt.  I  owe  your  kind  request; 
And  here  I  stand  to  answer  your  behest. 


You  bid  mo  speak:  and  you  might  well  suppose, 

I  would  express  mjrself  in  sober  prose. 

That,  grown  to  years  when  8>und  discretion  rules, 

r  d  scarce  employ  the  language  of  the  schools; 

Or  writn  my  story  in  sich  lines  as  pass 

For  poetry,  among  the  Freshmen  class. 


3. -The  Old  Seminary. 

Know  then,  where  yonder  High  School  roars  its  dome. 

Another  building  stood;  the  <1  ear  old  home, 

For  many  a  decade  long  since  passed  away. 

Of  scores  of  boys  and  girls,  (alas!  grown  gray;J 

Who  sought  within  tliose  seminary  walls. 

To  catch  some  drop  that  from  Parnassus  falls; 

Who  feaated  with  Olympian  godi  by  day. 
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But  gave  at  night  their  taste  for  tricks  full  play. 

There,  led  by  Hector  and  Achilles  bold,  - 

I  fought  their  wars  and  heard  their  stories  told. 

Twas  there  I  sat  with  Virgil,  reading  lato. 

How  poor  jfineas  fled  from  Juno's  hate; 

How  faithful  Orpheus  with  his  golden  lyre 

Snatched  his  beloved  spouse  from  hades*  fire. 

And  so,  with  Homer  seeking  deathless  fame. 

Alaok!  I  caught  the  sentimental  flame. 

Some  old  "Reflectors,"  dim  with  dust  and  age. 

Will  find  my  lines  embosomed  .in  their  page. 

When  Gideon  held  his  awful  sceptre  there. 

I  often  crept  upon  him  unaware. 

My  lines  incog,  his  fsLvor  dared  to  seek. 

And  lo!  they  were  in  print  the  following  week. 


Some  vandal  hand  has  torn  our  temple  down; 
Gone  are  our  teachers  with  their  books  and  gown; 
Gone  the  good  Chaplain,  who.  with  faith  and  prayer. 
Laid  its  foundations  with  discernment  rare; 
The  saintly  Thompson,  whose  fine,  classic  mold. 
And  finished  thought,  the  perfect  scholar  told: 
Gone.  Holden  Dwight,  a  pure  and  noble  man, 
A  faithfol  leader  ever  in  the  .van, 
AVho  wisely  guided  every  trusting  youth. 
Who  sought  from  him  to  find  the  path  of  truth; 
And  the  grand,  erudite  and  courteous  Hall, 
From  whose  pure  lips  could  only  wisdom  fall: 
The  facile,  nervous,  energetic  Pratt, 
A  splendid  teacher,  though  an  autocrat; 
And  Hutohins.  full  of  ancient  Grecian  fire. 
And  dauntless  courage  which  no  work  could  tire. 
The  last  man  of  a  noble  race  of  men; 
I  fear  we'll  never  see  their  like  again;  . 
To  us.  who  at  their  feet  did  wisdom  gain, 
feerless  they  are  and  ever  will  remain. 


One  other  light  this  constellation  bore. 
Whose  modest  ways  shone  many  a  pupil  o'er; 
He  had  not  planetary  rank  nor  fame. 
He  had  the  lehrer  oti$t—ihe  teacher  flame; 
The  inspiration  which  we  rarely  find. 
That  fills  and  permeates  the  pupil's  mind. 
And  though  he  was  but  satellite  in  fact. 
Honor  and  truth  graced  Newman's  evcrj*  act. 


There  was  another  whon^  I  will  not  name; 

He  was  ambitious,  and  he  sought  for  fame; 

And  he  was  nothing  loath  to  try  his  power 

In  teaching  rhetoric  each  day  an  hour. 

And  still  he  lives,  though,  on  "Commencement  Day." 

When  he  his  class  presented  for  display, 

The  dread  "Committee"  said,  in  word  and  deed, 

"This  fellow  can't  teach  pupils  how  to  read." 
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'Tie  wel].  in  time,  their  oamet  bsvc  pa»rd  snaT* 
Else  would  I  be  avenced  on  them  this  day. 


But  let  UB  not  forget  one  noble  man; 
Nor  teacher  he,  nor  pupil.    His,  the  plan. 
To  make  that  infant  school  what  it  nhould  be; 
A  giant  tree  of  knowledge  fruitful,  free; 
Wisdom's  true  temple  filled  with  golden  grains; 
Endowed  by  wealth  and  what  is  more  by  brains. 
Who  knows  the  early  seminao'  dayK. 
But  gladly  speaks  in  Harry  0.  Sheldon's  praiffo? 
The  tireless,  hopeful  svlf  assured  man. 
Whose  heart  and  purse  were  ever  in* the  plan; 
And  in  her  darkest  hour  and  sorest  need. ' 
He  was  the  seminary's  friend— in  deed. 


But  why  should  we  lament  the  pn^t  in  vain? 

That  which  wc  have,  cannot  be  loss,  but  gain; 

A  matchless  present,  all  aglow  with  gifts 

Of  sunlight,  shining  throuirh  the  rifts 

Of  clouds  that  melt  and  slowly  pass  away. 

Before  the  perfect  light  of  Coming  Pay. 

Each  hour  and  generation  server  it  own. 

Along  the  path  where  Progress  moves,  are  strown 

The  shattered  remnants  of  the  ages  gone. 

Still,  in  its  proud  career  the  world  moves  on 

And  bravely  builds  on  ruins  of  the  past. 

Knowing  full  well.  it«  labors  cannot  last: 

But  each  new  day.  within  its  own  arms  brinps. 

Some  priceless  gifts,  some  new  and  better  things. 

So.  when  they  razed  those  old  historic  walls. 

They  built  for  learning,  new  and  better  halls: 

And  the  fair  temple  which  is  standing  there. 

Is  worthy  of  our  blessing  and  our  prayer: 

May  the  bright  youths  to  whom  belong  such  dower 

Be  worthy  of  their  destiny  and  iwwer. 

But  every, brick  that  filled  those  ancient  walls 

Their  primal  glory  still  (o  mc  recall^. 

The  very  air  within  >our  marts  of  trade. 

Siwaks  of  a  history  that  raiinot  fade. 

For  us.  the  old  familiar  spots  are  gone; 

They  disapijeared  like  .shadows  in  the  dawn: 

Like  footprints  in  the  sand,  were  swept  away 

Beneath  the  waves  of  Time,  which  none  can  stay. 

Tis  under  such  an  inspiration  here. 

I  sing  my  song  and  drop  my  reverent  tear. 


PICTURES  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

I  .—The  Ravag^es  of  Time. 

Time  flies.    So  far  it  is  already  sped. 

That  here  lie  generations  of  the  dead. 

Their  gravestones  reared  with  pious  love  and  care. 

Slow  crumble  to  the  all  corroding  air; 
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And  dimmed  with  age  and  1  filled  with  tears,  the  eye 
Seuoe  finds  tke  spot  where  now  oar  loved  ones  lie. 
60  distant  are  the  "early  times"  to-day* 
We  see  bat^shadows'of (what's  jNiased  away; 
And  borne  along  the  tide's  resistless  power, 
Onr  whole  life  seems  compressed  into  an  hour; 
While  years  o'er  head  like  avalanches  roll. 
The  past  a  vortex  swallows  up  the  whole. 
Though  thousand  graven  columns  pierced  the  air. 
Their  tablets  never  could  the  loss  repair. 


Insatiate  time!  can  naught  thy  hunger  fill? 
Clorged  with  the  centuries  art  thou  hungry  still? 
From  the  fell  ruin  which  thy  hand  has  wro*t, 
Uhftll  it  be  said  that'we>sanirescuelnaught  ? 
And  is  obliyion's  gulf  so  broad  and  deep. 
That  what  it  has  it  must  forever  keep? 
No.    From  thy  strong  and  all  engrossing  grasp. 
Some  loved  mementos  we  would  fain  unclasp; 
Some  fragments,  howsoever  poor  and  small, 
To  help  our  memories  the  past  recall. 
Safe  from  the  all  devouring  tooth  of  time, 
No  longer  wasted  by  the  rust  of  dime, 
Each  treasure,  with  a  sleepless  guard  we  fuld, 
As  were  the  household  gods  in  days  of  old. 


2.-Renc8  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Here  lies  a  book,  which,  in  our  fathers'  eyes. 

Was  ever  counted  as  a  sacred  prize. 

It  is  a  dear  old  Bible,  faded,  worn; 

Yet  of  its  beauty,  not  an  atom  shorn; 

Borne  as  the  ark,  where  e'er  they  walked  or  strayed. 

It  lighted  up  their  path,  their  courfve  stayed; 

Its  leaves  were  turned  with  constant  love  and  prayer, 

Seeking  the  hope  abiding  ever  there. 

And  it  shall  shine  undimmed  from  age  to  age. 

Glowing  with  truth  from  every  gilded  page. 


Here,  let  me  hold  within  pay  trembling  hand. 
A  battered  ring,  &  simple  golden  band. 
It  seems  a  cheap,  perchance  a  worthless  thing; 
Precious  to  me;  my  mother's  wedding  ring. 
0!  proud  the  day  when  she  became  a  wife; 
Proud  still,  though  fifty  years  of  married  life; 
And  though  at  last  she  laid  her  burdens  down. 
She  ever  wears  a  mother's  spotless  crown. 


Still,  in  my  hands,  I  hold  some  looks  of  hair; 
The  luier  gray,  the  other  brown  and  fair. 
ThiB,  hong  upon  my  aged  father's  brow; 
This,  on  an  angel  maiden's,  whose  sweet  vow 
Death  rudely  broke,  and  broke  a  noble  heart: 
Two  souls  so  joined,  not  e'en  the  grave  could  part. 
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And  here  lie  lettciv,  crumpled,  stained  and  old: 

Worth  more  than  jowcIb  rare  or  purest  icold. 

AcrotM  the  vmoky  poire,  the  dull  brown  tine^ 

Show  every  word,  that  ptill  in  beaut}'  »hine«: 

And  though  the  hand  that  wrot**  them,  writer  no  more. 

Yet.  an  with  brimminfr  eyes  I  read  them  o'er. 

t  feel  there  comen  a  warm  and  gentle  breath. 

That  whinpern  in  my  ears.  "Love  haM  no  death." 


3.-The  Old  Cabin. 

On  yonder  hilltop,  who^o  o'er  shndowinR  tree* 
Are  srently  Rwinginff  in  the  summer  brecao. 
Ftand  the  laat  remnant  of  my  place  of  birth. 
No  grander  palarc  ever  graeed  (he  earth. 
And  when  in  other  landt*  and  climes  I  n»am. 
I  find  no  castle  royal  as  that  home. 
The  darinic  pioneer  who  blaroii  his  way 
Through  forests  dense,  made  go<Ml  his  right  to  stay: 
And  the  first  trees  that  fell  honeath  his  stroke. 
Made  the  rude  cabin:  an<l  its  milk  white  smoke. 
Seemed  like  t^hekina  over  Israel's  band. 
To  the  vast  throng  that  pierced  this  western  land: 
Two  doors,  two  windows  and  a  chliinncy  va«t. 
That  seemed  it  might  creation's  self  outlast. 
With  roaring  logs  whose  flames  that  kissed  the  sky 
(iave  hearty  welcome  to  all  pa.<sers  by. 
With  giant  cranes  that  swung  their  friendly  arms; 
And  pots  and  pans  brim  full  of  savory  charms. 
That  filled  the  tired  soul  with  jov  and  rest 
As  odors  do  from  **Araby  the  blest." 
The  trusty  rifle  hanging  by  the  door. 
Its  trophies  also:  coon  skins  by  the  score. 
A  bage  tin  horn  whose  ever  welcome  voice. 
Made  the  tired  woodman  at  his  work  rejoice: 
And  the  brown  antlers  on  the  smoky  wall, 
Hanging  as  treasured  trophies  over  all: 
The  stairs;  two  upright.s  and  some  crossing  bars, 
Led  up  to  lofty  chambers  near  the  stars: 
And  there  were  beds  with  ticks  of  crispy  straw. 
Whereon  the  weary  sleeper  found  no  flaw. 
For,  nightly,  did  they  rest  and  coin  fort  bring. 
That  might  excite  the  envy  of  a  king. 


Alas!  I  gaze  with  .sad  and  downcast  eyes, 
Where  now  my  home  in  hopeless  ruin  lies. 
Not  by  the  lightning's  flash  or  cyclone's  rent. 
No  ornel  handB  of  war  those  walls  have  blent. 
But  ripe  with  age  and  worn  with  wasting  year.-*. 
Their  glory  fades  their  beauty  disappears. 
01  dear  old  cabin,  in  my  memorj-  deep, 
Thy  sweet  remembrance  will  I  ever  keep. 


4-.— The  Schoolmaster. 

What  man  is  this,  with  stem  and  serious  looks. 
Who  bears  with  pride  liis  ferule  and  his  books, 
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Beneath  whose  ample  coat,  perchance  you  npy 
A  well  worn  rod  as  supple  as  'tis  dry; 
A  rod.  which  freely  laid  on  youthful  backs. 
Helped  fill  the  mind  with  many  useful  facta. 
He  is  the  Master,  learned  in  all  the  sohooU; 
A  christian,  worshipping  no  God  but  rules; 
A  patient  help  to  every  pupil  true, 
To  whom  his  meed  of  praise  fell  daily  due: 
But  living  terror  to  the  luckless  boy, 
Who  sought  in  truant  idleness  for  joy; 
By  every  faithful  pupil  loved,  revered: 
By  all  admired  and  yet  by  all  wad  feared. 
He  dealt  with  children  as  with  heathen  wild. 
His  motto:  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 
His  work  is  done,  no  more  his  whip  is  whirled. 
But  ah!  the  boyjj  he  ruled  now  rule  the  world. 


5. -The  Doctor. 

The  old  time  Doctor  rises  into  view. 

A  "well  read"  man  he  was;  and  much  ho  knew: 

For  he  was  "college  bred";  and  in  the  eyes 

Of  simple  folks,  no  man  could  be  more  wise. 

He  hod  a  sheep  skin  in  his  office  hung. 

Which,  like  a  banner  to  the  breezes  flung. 

ProcUimed  to  all  the  world  his  wondrous  lore. 

indorsed  by  learned  men  full  half  a  score. 

I  lis  mo<lo*«t  j.ign  that  hung  above  the  gate. 

Failed  not  his  many  virtues  to  relate: 

"Physician,  Surgeon,  Accoacheur,"  in  one; 

And  yet,  with  these  the  list  is  but  beguu: 

He  knew  and  numbered  all  the  bones. 

As  well  he  knew  all  geologic  stones. 

He  knew  how  blood  coursed  swiftly  through  the  veins. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  summer  drought  and  rains. 

He  cured  his  patients  of  each  threatening  ill. 

And  matched  the  parson  in  polemic  skill. 

In  politics,  philosophy  and  art 

He  never  failed  to  take  a  ready  part 

The  master  of  the  village  school  hi«  power 

In  argument  acknowledged;  and  so,  hour 

By  hour,  tliey  sat  in  hot  dispute;  the  crowd 

Meanwhile,  each  disputant  applauded  loud. 

But  there  were  bypluys  in  the  Doctor's  life; 

With  other  conflict*  be  was  daily  rife; 

For  fell  disease  and  death,  rode  on  the  air. 

And  found  their  ready  victims  everywhere. 

Against  these  foes  there  was  no  known  defouoe. 

£xcept  the  Doctor's  »viso  omnipotence. 

And  so,  whatever  his  patients  might  befall. 

He,  ready  ptood  to  answer  every  call. 

On  mounted  horse,  he  rode  the  country  o'er. 

And  carried  hope  and  help  from  door  to  door. 

Where'er  he  went,  to  gentle  babe  or  sire, 

Pain  fled  away  and  fever  cooled  its  fire. 

Of  modem  healing  art  he  little  knew; 

His  work  was  plain,  and  what  he  had  to  do 

HijB  truBting  patients  quietly  endured; 
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Though  oft  nncerUin  if  he  killed  or  oared. 

HiB  lanoet  wm  his  faithful  right  hand  man; 

For,  at  its  touch,  the  orimson  current  ran. 

Till  blood,  like  water,  flowed  on  every  side, 

And  every  dibin  was  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  massive  saddle  bag  with  drugs  o'er  ran. 

But  calomel  and  jalap  led  the  van. 

Mis  dose,  the  palate  did  not  always  please; 

His  pills  were  large  and  bitter  were  his  teas. 

His  drastic  mixtures  were  no  idle  play. 

And  his  emetics  brooked  no  long  delay^ 

In  short,  his  victims  like  some  luckless  craft, 

Were  driven  amain  and  swept  afore  and  aft. 

And  if  at  last  they  died  there  was  no  one 

Dared  say,  '*They  died  from  having  nothing  done." 

He  promptly,  bravely  took  his  part  and  place 

And  every  station  did  his  genius  grace. 

Heroic  man.    He  did  his  duty  well; 

He  fought  for  others  till  at  last  he  fell. 

Above  his  grave  we  need  no  column  raise; 

He  lives  immortal  in  our  love  and  praise. 


6.— The  Pioneer  Preacher. 

In  every  home  the  pioneers  prepared, 
Onelwelcome  guest  their  toil  and  pleasure  shared: 
For  him,  the  ''prophet's  room"  was  neatly  laid. 
And  every  hearthstone  blessed  round  which  he  prayed  ; 
And  when  death  tore  their  loving  homes  apart, 
'Twas  he  assuaged  and  bound  the  bleeding  heart. 
In  every  path  which  daring  Progress  strode, 
The  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel  rode; 
And  full  of  seal,  as  was  bis  constant  wont. 
He  bore  his  Master's  ensign  to  the  front. 
No  lofty  spire,  no  loudly  sounding  bell. 
Was  needed,  worship's  hour  and  place  to  tell. 
Through  winding  paths,  o'er  corduroy  like  roads. 
The  patient  oxen  drew  their  willing  loads: 
Ud  foot,  on  horse,  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Came,  eager  to  receive  the  bread  of  life; 
And  in  some  cabin  larger  than  the  rest. 
They  heard  the  law  expounded  and  were  blest. 


7.— The  Old  Time  Dance. 

Me  thinks  I  hear  some  happy  voices  call;  * 

The  merr>'  revels  of  an  old  time  ball. 

The  boys  and  girls  from  many  a  mile  around. 

Are  tripping  to  the  viol's  dulcet  sound. 

Not  callow  youths  from  nurseries  just  escHped. 

But  stately  dames,  in  cotton  fabrics  draped. 

And  manly  beaux,  in  common  homespun  clad. 

Each  vieiug  make  the  merry  hours  go  mad. 

No  doubtful  exhibitions  mar  their  sport; 

No  amorous  dances  from  Parisian  courts; 

But  plain,  square  steps,  the  graceful  bow  and  swing. 

The  all  hands  round  that  made  the  rafters  ring; 
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And  theii,  the  lunch;  no  caterer  marred  the  fenstt; 
No  ooBtly  viands  from  the  south  and  eaut; 
Apples  and  cider,  pumpkin  pies  and  cake; 
Doughnuts,  "just  like  our  mothers  used  to  make"; 
Such  were  the  things  the  ample  table  graced* 
By  generous  hands  provided,  and  with  taste. 
Nor  did  they  vex  the  weary  hours  of  night; 
Nor  "bum  U^socket'*  every  tallow  light, 
For,  ere  the  midnight  hour  came  stealing  on, 
The  daaco  was  out  and  every  dancer  gone. 
They  woke  with  mom,  to  life  and  toil  endenred. 
By  duty  guided  and  by  pleasure  cheered. 
Say  what  you  will,  those  hard  and  ragged  diiys 
Were  greatly  softened  by  such  sportive  playn. 
And  rest  from  toil,  and  social  grace  were  found 
In  circles  where  the  merry  dance  went  ruiind. 


8.-The  Wooing  and  The  Weddlnar. 

One  little  picture  and  I  am  done: 

It  shows  how  wives  in  early  times  were  won; 

How,  far  from  modern  mercenary  ways, 

The  fond  young  lovers  spent  their  courting  days; 

And  in  due  time,  with  no  words  falsely  coined, 

Their  simple  lives*  (they  had  no  fortunes)  joined. 


Sweet  Annie  with  her  brown  bewitching  curls, 

Had  luuK  l>eeii  envied  by  the  envious  girls. 

At  home  and  school,  while  happy  as  a  lark. 

Unconsciously  she  flamed  full  many  a  spark; 

And  oft  she  found  her  pleasures  sadly  marred. 

By  declarations  ardent,  hut  ill  starred; 

And  while  delusive  hope  her  suitors  lured. 

Her  love  for  handsome  Will  she  held  assured. 

Will  was  a  ploughman's  lad  of  humble  birth; 

And  strong  and  fair  and  full  of  virtuous  worth. 

No  vices  stained  bis  simple  heart  or  mind; 

For  naught  could  he  in  base  Hllurements  find. 

To  lead  an  honest,  humble,  useful  life. 

He'd  be  content,  could  Annie  be  his  wife. 

He'd  known  her  well  from  childhood's  earliest  hour; 

His  heart  had  felt  her  fuscinaring  power, 

In  playing  "snap  and  catch  'm,"  "fox  and  geese," 

Or  watching  while  she  spun  the  rnowy  fleece; 

But  still  the  plain  and  potent  fact  remained: 

He'd  never  yet  her  sweet  consent  obtained. 

And  this  to  settle,  with  no  long  delay. 

He  mounts  his  faithful  horse  and  rides  away. 

No  broadcloth  clothes,  no  polished  tile  he  wears; 

Plain  linsey  woolsey  suits  his  love  affairs. 

Five  miles  he  went,  midst  many  a  flower  and  bird. 

Yet  naught  their  beautj*  saw  or  music  heard. 

He  seemed  to  sail  the  air  and  not  to  ride. 

So  fall  was  he  of  glorious  hope  and  pride. 

Not  long  he  yexed  the  intervening  ground; 

Hif  Annie's  cabin  reached,  he.  with  a  bound. 

Entered  the  door  and  with  a  "flnitored"  air, 
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Received  her  greeting;  took  a  proffered  ohair, 
And  thus  began:    "Sweet  Annie  bow'd'y  do? 
For  years  we've  played  together,  me  and  you; 
But  play  won't  do  forever  as  yon  know; 
And  life's  more  serious  as  we  older  grow." 
He  crossed  his  legs  and  twirled  his  coon  skin  cap. 
While  Annie  blushed  and  gaxed  into  her  lap. 
And  then  Will  rose  and  strode  across  the  floor. 
With  trembling  hand  he  shut  the  outer  door. 
Then  said,  as  he  sat  down  by  Annie's  side, 
"I  want  to  ask  you  if  you'll  be  my  bride." 
Now  Annie's  voioe  was  merry,  sweet  and  free; 
Though  a  good  talker,  not  a  word  said  she. 
But  raised  her  eyes,  brimful  of  heavenly  bliss- 
Will  said  no  more  but  took  the  proffered  kiss. 
A  week  passed  by,  and  then  Will  came  once  more. 
There  was  his  Annie,  standing  in  the  door; 
Two  Aged  forms  beside  her  stood,  and  there 
Their  blessings  gave  upon  the  happy  pair. 
Then  mounting  horse— there  was  but  one  you  mind- 
With  Will  in  front  and  Annie  close  behind, 
They  found  the  parson,  and  without  delay, 
He  made  them  **man  and  wife"  that  Yery  day. 
"No  cards"  there  were;  no  wedding  cakes  or  ball: 
They  loA'ed  and  they  were  married,  that  was  all. 


Such  is  the  past  within  our  hcart.^  ensthrined; 
And  they  who  delve,  shall  richer  treasures  find. 
Hidden  in  many  an  old  worm  eaten  chest. 
From  which  the  antiquary  yet  shall  wrest, 
Whole  volumes  of  this  long  forgotten  lore 
And  give  it  to  the  eager  world  once  more. 


TIME'S  CHANGES. 


BY  T.  M.  GILLETT,  OF  XORWAT.K 


It  is  more  than  forty-eight  years  since  the  writer  of  this  traveled 
westward  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  48  years  make  great 
changes  in  any  part  of  our  country,  esj)ocially  in  its  newer  portions. 

Each  year  the  farms  grow  cleaner  and  better  cultivated;  the 
buildings  more  substantial  and  complete;  the  stock  choicer  and  in 
greater  \  .iriety. 

And  yet  no  one  who  had  passed  from  the  East  in  the  days 
when  Lake  Erie  was  a  passenger  route,  and  the  experiments  of  a 
strap  rail  upon  a  wooden  stringer  were  beginning  to  be  made, 
would  fail  to  recognize  even  now  some  ofth^  features  of  that  early 
time.  There  are  iields  full  of  rough  and  rotting  stumps  as  there 
were  then,  and  a  few  Virginia  rail  fences  left;  and  the  tumble-down 
tavern  near  the  lake  shore  where  the  drivers  gather  to  drink  and 
horses  and  mules  are  fed,  has  not  succumed  entirely  to  the  more 
pretentious  railway  restaurant.  In  the  methods  of  travel,  in  the 
enormous  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  in  the  continuous  transit  of 
wealth  on  wheels  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  the  vast 
provision  for  the  storage  of  freight  and  grain  and  cattle  at  central 
points,  in  the  rush  of  thousands  of  emigrants  over  the  railroads, 
and  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  a  crowd  of  men  of  business  and 
pleasure  seekers  in  the  elegantly  ajipointed  trains  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent railway  companies,  we  see  the  great  and  wonderful  contrast 
to  the  early  days  of  western  tnivel,  and  a  decided  change  within  the 
past  20  years. 

One  goes  to  sleep  in  New  York  at  nine  o'clock  and  awakes  in 
Buffalo  to  breakfast.  He  rides  all  day  along  the  lake  shore  or 
through  Canada  and  Michigan  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty  miles 
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an  hour,  but  so  smoothly  that  he  can  read  and  write  and  dine  with 
comfort  on  the  train,  and  after  another  night  he  is  in  Chicago. 

This  is  commonplace  now,  but  45  years  ago  you  sat  on  the  deck 
of  the  express  sail  vessel  while  it  crawled  along  at  10  miles  an  hour 
from  Buffalo  to  Sandusky,  and  had  no  thought  of  the  hour  but 
only  of  the  day  when  you  should  arrive. 

When  the  railways  began  to  run,  there  was  danger  from  col- 
lisions on  the  single  track,  or  from  accident  caused  by  imperfections 
in  machinery,  and  most  of  all  from  the  treacherous  snake-head — 
a  loosened  end  of  the  strap-rail  which  had  a  vicious  way  of  piercing 
through  the  car  and  impaling  the  unfortunate  passenger. 

All  this  is  passed  and  gone.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  the 
towns,  and  its  display  everywhere,  in  dress  and  equipage  and 
houses,  and  shops,  marks  an  entire  change  which  has  come  over 
East  and  West  in  the  twenty  and  more  years  since  the  war.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether,  large  as  have  been  the  gifts  of  educa- 
tion and  benevolence  and  religion,  the  beneficence  of  the  people  has 
kept  equal  pace  with  the  growth  of  their  resources,  their  riches, 
and  their  luxuries. 

Among  the  perils  of  the  time,  we  may  count  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  ninny  who  have  no  purpose  and  no  desire  to  devote  it  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  men.  Next  to  the  peril  of 
ignorant  and  discontented  labor  T  would  place  that  of  thoughtless 
and  selfish  riches. 

These  thoughts  come  naturally  as  we  ride  through  one  elegant 
town  after  another  and  note  its  characteristics  and  the  manner  of 
its  development;  as  we  see  men  and  women  working  in  the  field 
together  as  they  did  in  the  German  fatherland,  or  hear  the  jostling 
multitudes  in  the  railway  stations  speak  in  different  tongues,  some 
of  which  we  cannot  understand  a  syllable,  and  wonder  what  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  land  fiftv  vears  hence. 


Olden  Times  Along  the  Old  State  Road. 


BY   I.  M.  GILLKTT,  OF  XORWALK. 


Tlif  Old  State  Road  was  cut  out  and  cleared  in  the  winter  of 
1809-10  l)y  Ebenczer  Hays  and  Frederic  W.  Fowler;  it  commences 
near  the  north  line  of  Norwalk  township  running  on  the  north  and 
south  section  line  to  the  south  line  of  the  Firelands.  The  first 
house  erected  in  Huron  county  was  on  the  line  of  this  road  near 
the  north  side  of  the  township  by  Xathan  S.  Comstock  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1809. 

The  writer  of  this  article  moved  on  to  this  road  in  the  spring 
of  1840,  where  he  has  resided  up  to  this  time  and   is  able   from 
memory,  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  to  give  the  names  of  all 
families  that  were  living  on  the  road  in  the  year  1840  in  Norwalk 
township,  beginning  on  the  north  side:     Ambrose  S.  Gillett,  Betsey 
Keeler,  Philo  Comstock,  Cornelius  Harsen,  James  Cherry,  George 
Golden,  Raymond  Perrin,   Rodney   Mason,    David   Gibbs,  Sarah 
Hoyt,  Isaac  Benedict,  Mr.  Burr,  Ira  Curtis,  Samuel  Gibbs,  Abram 
Mead,  Eben  Boalt,  George  Powers,   Samuel  B.   Lewns,   Caleb  B. 
Jackson,  Charles  Jackion,  Mr.  Huyck,  Mr.  Ilurd,  Milton  Slater, 
Seneca  Birch  and  Philander  Cleveland.    And  to-day  there  are  but 
four  persons  living  on  the  road  that  were  here  at  that  time,  viz: 
Mrs.  Henry  McDonald,  O.  F.  Gillett,  I.  M.  Gillett  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Randolph,  Jr. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 


A  Contrast  Between  1822  and  1887. 


BV  CAPTAIN  T.  C.  MCGRE,  OF  SAXDl'SKY. 


The  following?  is  a  correct  list  of  all  the  vessels  that  entered 
thf  harbor  of  San<lusky  during  the  eight  months  of  navigation  in 
\S2'J.  Counting  the  number  of  the  tvips  of  each  and  aggregating 
the  tonage  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  10,150  tons.  I  will  give 
below  the  names  of  the  vessels  and  nearly  all  the  captains  and  it 
may  be  that  some  old  person  may  recognize  an  old  acquaintance  in 
vessel  or  captain. 

Brig  Union,  of  Buffalo,  Capt.  Johnson,  90  tons,  4  trips. 
Steamer  Superior,  of  Buffalo,  Capt.  Rodgers,  340  tons,  16  trips. 
Schooner  Hannah,  of  Dunkirk,  Capt.  Fox,  38  tons,  1  trip. 
"        Wolf,  of  Danbury,  Capt.  Tyler,  28  tons,  1  trip. 

Wasp,  of  Sandusky,  Capt.  Goodwin,  28  tons,  16  trips. 

Sylph,  "  Capt.  H.  Haskins,  20  tons,  30  trips. 

Huron,  '*  Capt.  Ransom,  33  tons,  7  trips. 

Red  Jacket,  Black  Rock,  Capt.  Walker,  40  tons,  12  trips. 

Erie,  of  Black  Rock,  Capt.  Peas,  35  tons,  7  trips. 

Michigan,  of  Black  Rock,  Capt.  Norton,  l30  tons,  2  trips. 

Pontiac,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Capt.  Seth  Ried,  25  tons,  4  trips. 

Beaver,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  Capt.  John  F.  Wight,  28  tons,  9  trips. 

Diligence,  of  Erie,  Pa.,   Capt.  6.  Miles,  28  tons,  2  trips. 
'*        Ann,  of  Black  River,  Capt.  A.  Jones,  38  tons,  6  trips. 
"         Gen'l  Huntington,  Black  River,  Capt.  Day,  30  tons,3  trips. 
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Schooner  Farmer,  of  Grand  River,  Capt.  Naper,  33  tons,  8  trips. 
"        Liberty,  "  Capt..H.  Reid,  22  tons,  2  trips. 

"         Phoebe,  "  Capt.  Green,  20  tons,  1  trip. 

Dread,  of  Sandusky,  Capt.  S.  Nichols,  36  tons,  12  trips. 
Gen'l  Scott,  Cleveland,  Capt.  Lockwood,  22  tons,  2  trips. 
"         Lake  Serpent,         "         Capt.  Burtis,  30  tons,  1  trip. 
"         President,  "         Capt.  Hiingerford,  33  tons,6  tripe. 

"         Minerva,  "         Capt.  Foster,  36  tons,  1  trip. 

Merry  Calvin,  Detroit,  Capt.  Person,  18  tons,  2  trips. 
Munroe,  River  Raisin,  Capt.  Gillett,  35  tons,  1  trip. 
"         Vienna,  Danbury,  Capt.  Wells,  14  tons,  4  trips. 
"         Traveler,  Grand  River,  Capt.  Naper,  18  tons,  1  trip. 
"         Neptune,  Danbury,  Capt.  Chapin,  22  tons,  1  trip. 
"         Micator,  Erie,  Capt.  S.  Ried,  18  tons,  1  trip. 
Sloop  Happy  Return,  Venice,  Capt.  Costolow,  15  tons,  5  trips. 
"      Ohio,  Ashtabula,  Capt.  Talbot,  14  tons,  2  trips. 
Aggregate  in  8  months,  10,159  tons. 

Without  burdening  your  pages  with  thu  names  of  the  different 
vessels  arriving  during  just  eight  days  in  1887,  from  August  1st 
to  8th  inclusive,  the  tonage  from  these  eight  days  is  11,809.  This 
will  show  the  **contra8t"  between  the  ''''  Old  and  the  ATe?/?." 

The  compiler  of  the  above  statement  well  remembers  all  the 
above  list  of  vessels,  with  the  captaini*;  not  one  of  whom  are  now 
living. 
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PERRY'S  VICTORY  SEPT.  10, 1813. 


COVFILED  BT  rAPTAIX  T.  C.  MCGEE,  OF  SANDCSKT. 


From  bill  topt  to  Tmllcy  wliere  meli  tlie  rode  foantain. 

Rercrfaimtiac  wlioes  dmetuA  to  tlM  irfaiii; 

A  mentngtr  lent  by  tbe  nuuds  of  tbe  mooiitaiB. 

To  bftil  her  brmve  berow  tho  sou  of  the  nmin; 

She  Sief  and  the  caToi  otter  fordi  their  deTOtkNi. 

The  foTBfft  in  silence  reclines  on  the  sir. 

She  waits  hf  tiie  Terse  of  the  hill  bordered  ocean. 

And  creets  thos  her  diildren  who  won  laoreU  there. 

Rejoice  now  my  heart  'tis  a  time  to  make  merry. 
For  each  hath  in  tnm  had  at  Britian  a  blow. 
The  last,  not  the  least,  is  the  name  of  oar  Penr. 
Who  braTeIr  hath  swept  from  Lake  Erie  a  foe: 
By  Maiden  their  Union  Jack  erer  a  Boarinc. 
A  risit  on  Erie  it  ne'er  dared  to  make. 
At  leuffib  grew  superior,  the  fleet  slipt  its  mooring. 
Bat  Perry  was  posted  to  wateh  on  the  lake. 

Six  barks  trimmed  for  battle  with  red  cross  displayior. 
By  Barkly  commanded,  their  wings  widely  spread. 
Forsook  their  stronghold,  on  Erie  came  sailing. 
To  meet  with  that  foe  they  so  lately  did  dread. 
But  Perry,  their  Union  Jack  joyfully  greeting. 
Addressed  thus  his  tars  who  impatient  stood  by. 
"My  lads,  there  they  come  and  most  joyfnl  the  meeting. 
We  conquer,  remember,  we  conquer  or  die!" 

The  Stars  and  the  Stripes  on  our  banners  were  wa\ing. 
The  Eagle  was  perched  on  the  noon  burning  sun. 
The  battle  ten  minutes  at  us  had  been  raging. 
When  Perry  thought  proper  to  give  them  a  gun. 
Then  like  a  strong  Lion  disturbed  in  his  quarters. 
Destruction  and  carnuge  from  slumber  arose. 
And  death  in  aflame  walked  abroad  on  the  waters. 
In  council  discerning  the  fate  of  the  foe. 

Their  doom  was  promulgod  in  the  voice  of  our  thunder. 
The  flash  and  the  sound  did  inforce  its  decree. 
Astonishment  stood  with  its  eyes  fixed  in  wonder. 
To  witness  the  fate  of  the  "Liberty  tree." 
All  hid  in  the  smoke,  both  fleets  were  contending 
Their  guns  flashing  fire  while  the  wide  waters  shako: 
"My  lads  they  are  ours,  see  their  union  descending. 
The  Eagle  in  triumph  shall  soar  o'er  the  Lake." 

Here's  health  to  the  name  that  shall  live  long  in  story. 
To  Perry  who  plead  with  such  force  for  our  rights; 
The  voice  of  all  hearts  will  give  him  the  glory. 
Secure  him  high  honor  secured  in  this  fight; 
See  Perry  in  glory  with  modesty  glowing. 
May  the  tars  of  Columbia  receive  all  renown. 
And  while  on  the  tyrants  their  horrors  are  flowing. 
Observe  bow  the  union  ho  conqaered  came  down. 
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MRS.  ROSAMOND  WARD  McGKE. 

Sketch  of  her  Life  by  Capt.  T.  C.  McGee,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Died,  in  Sandusky,  Augiist   8th,  1877,  Mrs.  Rosamond  Ward 
McGee,  wife  of  T.  C.  McGee,  in  the  6llh  year  of  her  life. 

She  was  born  in  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  on  the  21st  day 
of  March,  1813,  the  second  child  of  her  ])arents,  John  and  Rosamond 
Whitford  Ward.  Iler  mother  died  when  the  child  was  eight  days 
old.  She  ^as  taken  to  the  home  of  her  grandparents,  John  Ward, 
Sr.  (This  home  was  but  f\\'c  miles  from  the  now  famous  battle 
fields  of  Saratoga,  This  same  grandfather  having  been  a  soldier 
and  took  a  part  on  this  well  fought  field.)  Here  in  this  humble  but 
kindly  home  she  remained  until  she  was  eleven.  Iler  father  having 
again  married  and  removed  to  the  viUage  of  Fort  Ann^  Washington 
county,  Rosamond  went  to  live  with  him.  Here  she  gvew  up  to 
young  womanhood,  having  the  usual  school  advantages  of  a  New 
York  state  rural  village,  and  when  past  her  nineteenth  birthday,  a 
ramblitHj  Ohio  lad  who  was  visiting  the  adjoining  town  in  which 
she  was  living,  espied  her  red  cheeks  and  raven  hair,  sat  down  and 
persuaded  her  to  come  to  Ohio.  (And  this  persuasion  succeeded 
in  spite  of  the  dreadful  stories  then  rife  about  that  always  dangerous 
Lake  Erie.)  On  the  25th  of  September,  1832,  she  was  married  and 
after  a  few  weeks  visit  among  friends  at  Saratoga,  came  to  Schen- 
ectady, taking  a  fine  new  line  boat,  arrived  at  Buffalo  on  the  seventh 
day.  On  coming  in  sight  of  the  lake,  all  her  former  fears  were  so 
strongly  revived  that  she  had  liked  to  have  fainted,  but  as  others 
did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  any  danger  she  gathered  courage. 
We  took  the  steam  boat  "Niagara,"  Capt.  C  C.  Stanard,  and  in  two 
days  were  landed  in  Sandusky  after  a  very  fine,  calm  passage.     In 
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years  afterward  she  went  many  voyages  with  her  husband  on  sail 
vessels  and  often  met  some  sharp  gales,  but  she  had  learned  that 
the  Lord  is  to  be  trusted  just  as  much  on  the  waters  as  on  the  land. 
She  resided  at  Sandusky  continuously  (with  many  pleasant  visits  to 
her  old  home)  until  her  death,  always  fulfilling  all  the  duties  of 
wife,  friend  and  neighbor.  Some  dark  cloads  passed  over  her 
domestic  life,  but  the  dark  tints  were  none  of  her  making.  After 
weeks  of  illness  she  died  as  she  had  lived,  a  Christian;  leaving  a 
mourning  husband  and  friends. 


CHARLES  F.  AND  MARY  LIVINliSTON  DRAKE. 

Amongst  the  old  residents  of  Northern  Ohio,  who  were  pion- 
eers in  the  West  and  were  virtually  of  the  Firelands  class,  are 
Charles  Ferris  Drake,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Livingston  Drake,  both 
of  whom  lived  until  they  were  "crowned  with  years, 

Mr.  Drake  passed  away  at  his  home,  Catawba  Island,  November 
9th,  lflT6,  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  age,  without  pain  and  without  ap- 
parent disease,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties. 
These,  as  is  well  known,  were  of  a  rare  order.  His  was  an  intellect 
of  unusual  discriminative  powers,  which  was  fortified  by  a  strong 
h»ve  of  books  and  a  retentive  memory.  To  these  qualities,  sharp- 
ened as  they  were  by  the  rude  friction  of  a  pioneer  life,  was  added 
a  fine  sense  of  humor,  original  of  its  kind,  and  which  rendered  him 
the  charm  of  every  convivial  circle.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  quality  was  the  tact  with  which  he  on  occasions,  resorted  to  it, 
making  of  it  a  weapon  of  defence  for  warding  off  imposition  of 
'  every  kind  in  whatever  garb  it  might  present  itself.  These  quali- 
ties fitted  him  especially  to  fill  the  position  of  landlord  in  the 
pioneer  inn,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  he  is  best  remembered. 
Born  at  Cherry  Valley,  near  the  Hudson  river,  Ne^v  York,  the  son 
of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  very  far  removed 
from  its  stirring  events,  he  himself  saw  some  service  in  the  war  of 
J  81 2.  This  was  in  his  early  manhood  after  he  had  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Ohio.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  or  near 
Sandusky,  where  his  well-known  figure,  with  its  erect  and  sprightly 
carriage  is  a  familiar  recollection. 

His  widow,  Mary  Livingston  Drake,  survived  until  within  a 
few  months.  She  was  born  in  Herkimer  county.  New  York,  in  1802. 
Belonging  as  she  did,  to  the  Livingston  and  Van  Vechten  families 
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of  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  of  Albany,  her  recollections  of  her  early 
days  were  of  a  refined  society  and  of  the  presence  and  service  of 
slaves  in  the  family,  as  they  were  at  that  time  held.  Her  removal 
with  her  mother's  family  to  Ohio  in  1819  was  marked  by  an  inter- 
esting reminiscence  that  graphically  presents  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties our  early  settlers  were  forced  to  encounter.  On  reaching 
Buffalo  on  their  journey  westward,  the  party  found  to  their  dismay 
that  the  Walk-in-the- Water,  the  only  steamer  at  that  time  on  Lake 
Erie  had  just  left  port  on  its  weekly  trip.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
family  set  sail  on  a  vessel.  But  the  storms  and  adverse  winds  were 
such  that  the  Walk-in-the-Water  twice  passed  their  craft  ere  their 
destination  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  river,  was  reached. 
Married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  the  mother  of  nine  child- 
ren, six  of  whom  survive  her,  Mrs.  Drake's  life  was  essentially  a 
domestic  one,  but  in  every  exigency,  she  showed  that  she  possessed 
unusual  strength  of  character.  In  her  latter  years  her  frame  was 
much  enfeebled  but  the  mind  remained  clear  and  her  sense  of 
justice  and  forbearance  continued  undimmed  to  the  end.  She 
died  at  Catawba  Island,  February  20,  1887,  in  the  85th  year  of  her 
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age,  and  was  followed  to  her  last  resting  place  by  those  who  felt 
they  ha<l  lost  a  tender  and  loving  mother,  and  a  kind  and  generous 
neighbor. 


JAY  CALDWELL  BUTLER. 

Jay  Caldwell  Butler  was  born  September  3d,  1844,  in  Venice, 
Erie  county,  Ohio.  With  his  parents  he  removed  to  Sandusky  in 
1846  where  he  passed  his  childhood  days  until  1858,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Academy  of  Genl.  Patrick  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  continu- 
ing his  studies  there  until  the  second  call  for  troops  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion,  when  he,  with  his  elder  brother,  John  M.,  volunteered 
and  was  mustered  into  the  service  in  Co.  B.,  101st  O.  V.  I.,  Capt. 
Furuald  in  command  of  the  Company  and  Col.  Leander  Stem  of 
the  Regiment.  Only  17  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  he  soon  rose 
from  a  Sergeant  to  a  Lieutenancy,  having  command  of  his  company 
through  the  Chattanooga  campaign  under  Gen.  Rosecrans,  returning 
home  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  a  Captain's  commission,  earned 
by  gallant  and  faithful  service.  He  served  also  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  under  Gen.  Jeff.  C.  Davis.     Three  years  of  hard  service 
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and  the  woundn  received  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  were  too  much 
for  one  of  his  immature  years.  He  came  home  very  much  shattered 
in  health;  while  we  hoped  and  believed  in  his  ultimate  recovery 
we  now  know  that  the  dread  disease  of  which  he  died  had  then 
marked  its  victim. 

After  a  short  time  for  recuperation,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  uncle,  John  M.  Boalt,  in  the  manufacture  of  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  building  up  a  business  of  large  proportions  solely  by 
his  indomitable  energy  and  close  attention  to  it  in  all  its  details. 

In  18V3  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Wat«on 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  who  with  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  sur- 
vive him.  At  the  burial  ijervices  over  sixty  of  his  employes  (nearly 
a  score  being  boys  whom  he  was  fitting  for  a  useful  life  in  the 
acquirement  of  an  honorable  trade,)  filed  past  the  casket  to  take  a 
last  look  of  the  friend  they  had  lust.  They  then  headed  the  cortege 
to  Oakland  cemetery,  marching  on  foot,  a  mark  of  respect  the  more 
impressive  as  it  was  voluntary  on  their  part.  He  was  a  consistent 
member  of  Grace  Episcopal  church  and  for  eight  years  one  c»f  its 
vestrymen. 

Loyal  to  his  country,  faithful  to  his  trust,  loving  and  devoted 
to  his  family  and  friends,  he  has  left  an  example  well  worthy  of 
emulation. 


DR.  ROBERT  R.  31(  MEENS. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  McMeens  was  born  in  Lycoming  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1S20,  and  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  He  graduated  from  the  I' niversity  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  spring  of  1841,  and  soon  thereafter  settled  in  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  where  he  soon 
secured  not  only  a  large  practice,  but  also  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  older  doctors  and  the  people  generally. 

On  the  31st  day  of  August,  1843,  he  was  married  to  Ann  C, 
the  oldest  daughter  of  John  Pittenger,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Sen- 
eca county,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1849,  the  Doctor  moved  to  San- 
dusky City,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of  his  death,  October  31, 
1862,  and  where  he  is  buried. 

He  organized  and  was  Captain  of  the  Bay  City  Guards,  one 
of  the  finest  independent  military  companies  of  Sandusky  City, 
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and  assisted  greatly  in  the  organization  of  the  Monamental  Asso- 
ciation. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  1852  Dr.  McMeenshad 
the  charge  of  an  improvised  hospital  and  treated  his  charge  with  so 
much  skill  that  the  disease  was  comparatively  stamped  out.  He 
was  also  very  efficient  during  the  cholera  that  prevailed  to  some 
extent  in  1854. 

Medical  Dxrectob's  Office,  ^ 

Danville,  Kentucky,  October  31,  1862.  f 

To  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Tod,  Ohio: 

Sib: — It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  Surgeon  R.  R.  McMeens  of  the  Third  Reg., 
Ohio  Vol.  Army,  which  occurred  suddenly  at  Perry ville,  Ky.,  bn 
the  night  of  the  30th  inst. 

Surgeon  McMeens  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his  services  to 
his  country  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Entering  the 
three  months  service  as  a  regimental  surgeon,  he  was  immediately 
after  ordered  to  Camp  Dennison,  where  his  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment and  great  professional  skill  soon  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  brother  officers,  at  whose  request  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Director  of  the  post;  all  the  arduous  duties  of  which  office 
he  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  for  him'^the  warmest  com- 
mendations of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  State. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  of  his  death,  he  has  continued 
in  active  service,  filling  many  important  positions  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  army. 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Perryville,  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Director  to  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  lamented 
Jackson,  and  after  having  participated  actively  in  the  battle,  was 
detailed  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  wounded  at  Perryville,  in 
which  position  his  kindness  of  hearty  sound  judgment,  and  great 
professional  skill,  enabled  him  to  contribute  very  largely  toward 
the  relief  of  our  suffering  soldierH. 

He  has  fallen  while  nobly  working  at  his  post;  although  suf- 
fering greatly  from  disease,  he  refused  to  abandon  his  work,  and 
performed  several  important  surgical  operations  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death. 

In  his  death  the  army  has  lost  a  kind-hearted,  faithful  and 
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efficient  officer;  the  country  a  pure  patriot,  and  the  medical  profes- 
Hion  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  G.  Suumard,  M.  D., 
Medical  Director  Danville  District. 

The  following  letter  is  from  Gen.  W.  11.  Lytle  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial: 

THE  LATE  DR.  R.   R.  MCMEENS. 

Editors  Comyntrnial: — The  announcement  of  the  sudden  death 
of  this  distinguished  medical  officer,  at  Perryville,  will  be  received 
with  profound  sorDw  in  Ohio.  Surgeon  McMeens  was  one  of  the 
ranking  medical  officers  in  the  Ohio  line,  his  commission  in  the 
service  bearing  date  April,  1861.  lie  was  originally  commissioned 
Surgeon  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  a  veteran  reg- 
iment wh-ich  did  good  service  in  Virginia,  and  which  recently  at 
Chaplin  Hills,  side  by  side  with  the  10th  Ohio,  the  15th  Ken- 
tucky, the  42d  and  8Sth  Indiana,  and  Loomis'  battery,  constituting 
the  l7th  brigade,  covered  itself  all  over  with  glory.  A  few  days 
before  the  battle.  Dr.  McMeens  was  appointed  acting  Medical 
Director  of  the  10th  division,  commanded  bv  the  lamented  Jackson 
of  Kentucky,  The  writer  of  this  notice  met  him  at  Perryville. 
three  days  after  the  tight,  apparently  in  his  usual  health;  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  over  exertion,  fatigue  and  anxiety  in  his  depart- 
ment, had  brought  on  the  illness  which  so  suddenly  terminated  his 
career.  Surgeon  McMeens  was  a  resident  of  Sandusky  City,  Ohio, 
where  his  professional  abilities  had  secured  him  an  extensive  and 
remunerative  practice,  while  his  estimable  qualities  endeared  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  attached  and  appreciative  friends.  Impelled  by 
a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  the  noblest  of  motives,  he  exchanged  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  endearments  and  comforts 
of  home  for  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  tented  Held.  Through 
the  dark  ravines,  and  over  rugged  mountains  of  western  Virginia 
under  Rosecrans;  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  northern 
Alabama  under  Mitchell  and  Rosecrans;  and  back  again  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  Buel's  last  campaign,  to  where  it  terminated,  in 
the  sanguinary  struggle  at  Chaplin  Hills,  he  discharged  with 
the  utmost  skill,  faithfulness  and  heroism,  his  varied  and  respon- 
sible duties.  His  devoted  care  and  watchfulness,  the  strict  observ- 
ance which  ho  compelled  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  police,   ren- 
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dered  the  camps  of  his  regiment  at  Huntsville  and  elsewhere, 
models  in  the  service.  Officers  and  men  had  implicit  faith  in  his 
professional  skill,  ^hile  his  noble,  genial  and  chivalric  traits  of 
character,  linked  all  hearts  to  him  inseparably.  No  soldier,  how- 
ever humble,  ever  complained  of  his  neglect,  nor  accused  him  of 
sacrificing  duty  to  his  personal  comfort.  The  eye  of  the  invalid 
brightened  at  his  presence,  and  as  he  moved  through  the  dreary 
hospitals,  crowded  with  the  ghastly  harvests  of  war,  despairing 
sufferers  turned  toward  him  on  their  pallets  and  smiled  hopefully 
once  more.  Beloved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  a  brave, 
whole-souled,  gallant  gentleman,  thus,  with  ''harness  on,"  discharg- 
ing faithfully  the  high  behests  of  his  profession,  died  Robert  R. 
McMeens.  Ohio  will  offer  uj»  no  nobler  sacrifice  on  our  country's 
altar. 


CHESTER  WOOLWORTH. 

Chester  Woolworth  was  born  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  April 
1st,  1817.  In  the  spring  of  J  819  his  parents  removed  to  Westtield, 
Mass.,  and  settled  upon  a  farm.  At  the  early  age  of  four  years  he 
commenced  his  district  school  life.  In  the  school  of  those  days, 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
grammar  and  geography,  were  taught. 

Young  Chester  was  apt  to  learn,  and  occasioned  little  or  no 
trouble  to  his  teachers,  and-  was  a  general  favorite  with  all.  As  he 
grew  in  years  he  grew  in  knowledge,  outstripping  his  schoolmates, 
especially  in  arithmetic.  Thus  in  his  early  years  he  showed  that 
application,  and  perseverance,  which  crowned  his  after  life  with  so 
great  success. 

Left  at  nine  years  of  age  without  a  father  to  train  and  control 
him,  he  literally  clove  to  his  mother,  whose  watchfid  hand,  brave 
heart,  and  true  motherly  devotion,  made  a  deep   impression    upon 
the  heart  of   the  son.     A   widow   with   four   young   children,  of 
whom  Chester  was  the  oldest,  left   with   the   homestead,  a  small 
farm,  situated  among  those  New  England  hills,  not  the  most  fertile 
or  best  of  land,  with  a  considerable  encumbrance  upon-  the   same, 
would  make  the  outlook  very  discouraging,  but  she  rose  above  all 
these  difficulties  and  bv  self-sacrifice,  hard  work  and  careful  man- 
agement,  she  paid  the  encumbrance  and  reared  her  four  children, 
not  only  with  good  common  school,  but  academic  education,   and 
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with  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  which  served  them  so 
well  in  after  life,  The  farm  was  leased  for  a  while  upon  shares ; 
young  Chester  with  his  brothers  working  out  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day.  But  this  was  carefully 
kept  and  handed  over  to  the  mother.  When  twelve  years  old  he 
received  four  dollars  per  month  for  six  months.  With  the  amount 
all  in  silver,  he  carries  his  bag,  in  his  long  walk  home,  with  some 
apprehension  of  robbery  on  the  way,  but  on  reaching  home,  this 
too  was  given  to  the  mother  to  help  lift  the  debt  upon  the  place. 
Thus  were  the  summers  occupied,  while  in  the  winter  he  attended 
the  Westfield  Academy,  walking  three  miles  each  way. 

In  this  way  and  by  studying  and  reading  evenings,  he  obtained 
an  excellent  education;  and  if  means  had  permitted  would  have 
taken  a  collegiate  course. 

He  was  offered  a  clerkship  in  a  store  and  accepted,  which  ended 
his  school  privileges.  For  a  short  time  he  was  in  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford banks,  then  in  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  with  something  of 
the  western  spirit,  he  moves  on  west  as  far  as  La  Gro,  Indiana, 
here  entering  into  a  partnership  in  a  general  country  store,  remain- 
ing about  two  years.  ^ 

In  1843  he  was  married  U)  Miss  Lucy  Bartlett,  of  Westbeld, 
Mass.,  and  in  December,  1844,  came  to  Sandusky,  which  has  been 
his  home  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  at 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Before  going  to  Dubucjue  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
and  notion  store,  known  as  the  White  store.  Then  followed  the 
Htove  and  tin  business  on  Water  street  with    Mr.    A.    H.    Gale   as 

partner.  .  ,    ,  .     v      u 

On  his  return  from  Dubuque,    he    entered    with   his   brother 

James  into  the  axe  handle  business.  The  war  came;  an  unusual 
demand  arose  for  handles;  prices  greatly  advanced;  the  govern- 
ment used  a  great  many;  profits  were  large.  So  the  brothers  by 
careful  attention  to  business,  by  prudent  and  judicious  management, 
met  with  great  success.  Finally,  in  1885,  the  business  was  re- 
moved  from  Sandusky.  Since  then  Mr.  Woolworth  has  been 
engaged  in  several  enterprises,  continuing  active  in  business  until 
his  health  began  to  give  way.  For  a  year  or  more  before  his  death 
his  friends  could  see  that  he  was  failing.  The  months,  then  the 
weeks,  and  finally  the  days,  were  telling  upon  his  health.  So  the 
body  wasted  away,  until  the  spirit  took  its  flight  above,  (January 
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6th,  188V,)  where  there  will  be  no  wearing  out,   but  all   will   be 
bright  and  joyous  in  the  strength  and  presence  of  the  Master. 

Mr.  Wool  worth  united  with  the  Centre  Church,  Hartford,  Ct., 
when  quite  a  young  man.  He  was  faithful  in  his  church  relations 
to  the  close;  attending  not  only  upon  the  Sunday  service,  but  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting.  Always  giving  according  to  his  means, 
and  as  trustee,  or  member,  giving  his  time  and  counsel  in  church 
matters.  As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Woolworth  was  active,  earnest, 
and  true  to  his  word,  and  highly  honorable  in  all  his  dealings.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the.  welfare  of  our  city;  was  ready  to  help  in 
every  way  in  all  the  public  improvements. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  kind  and  generous,  willing  ever  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  time  of  need. 

To  his  family  he  was  all  in  all.  Ever  gentle,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate; watching  over  them  with  a  true  husband's  love,  and  a 
devoted  father's  care. 

But  he  has  gone  to  his  reward.  The  city,  the  church,  his 
many  friends,  as  well  as  his  family,  realize  that  they  have  met 
with  a  great  loss. 


JOHN  GREEN  CAMP. 

By  J.  A.  Camp,  of  Sandusky. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  the  10th  of  August,  1788, 
in  Culpepper  county,  Va.,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  while 
there  on  a  visit,  the  21st  of  February,  1855.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Sandusky  and  were  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in 
Oakland  cemetery. 

As  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Sandusky,  though  not  one  of 
the  earliest,  a  notice  of  his  life  is  sought  by  the  Firelands  Pioneer. 

On  the  15th  of  November,- 1809,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Madison  a  midshipman  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.     He  served  as  such  until  the  25th  of  May, 

1811,  when  he  resigned. 

On  declaration  of  war  by  this  country  against  Great  Britian, 
known  as  the  **War  of  1812,"  he  sought  and  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment as  Isv  Lieutenant  in  the  12th   U.   S.  Infantry,  March    12th, 

1812,  and  was  commissioned  to  rank  from  the  6th  of  July  of  the 
same  year.  In  that  rank  he  went  with  part  of  his  regiment  from 
his  native  place  in  Culpepper  county,  Va.,  on  foot  to  the  Niagara  * 
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frontier  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  On  this  journey  he  parsed  through 
the  then  great  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York. 
Once  on  the  frontier  he  was  appointed  Regimental  Quartermaster. 
He  probably  served  in  that  department  with  that  rank,  until  May 
of  1813.  From  the  latter  date  he  bore  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
12th  Infanty  and  was  Asst.  Quartermaster  General,  by  appointment 
dated  Nov.  14,  1818,  to  rank  from  the  former  date.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  April  7,  1814,  he  was  made  Deputy  Quartermaster 
General,  and  was  commissioned  Sept.  7th,  1814,  with  the  rank  of 
Major.  *In  October,  1813,  he  appears  as  the  Quartermaster,  fur- 
nishing the  transportation  for  part  of  our  army  then  at  Ft.  George 
at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  river,  to  Sackett's  Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  army  had  to  go  via  Canandaigua  and  this  movement  was 
undoubtedly  a  tedious  and  difficult  matter  as  it  was  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  through  a  wilderness. 

When  appointed  Deputy  Quartermaster  General  in  1814  he  had 
orders  to  report  to  Maj.  Gen.  Brown,  then  commanding  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  During  the  winter  of  181.3  and  spring  of  1814 
he  was  employed  along  that  frontier.  The  plan  of  the  campai<rn 
for  the  vear  1HI4  involved  the  invasion  of  C'anada  from  Buffalo  to 
Ft.  Erie.  The  British  having  collected  and  destroyed  very  nearly 
all  the  boats  on  the  lake,  means  for  water  transportation  across  the 
Niagara  river  had  to  be  created.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  then  a 
Colonel,  serving  on  that  frontier  under  Gen.  Brown,  and  who 
was  with  his  command  to  lake  part  in  the  invasion,  thus  speaks  of 
the  efforts  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Referring  to  the  means 
to  cross  the  Niairara  river  he  savs:  f**For  the  perfection  of  these 
means  the  arniv  was  indebted  to  the  extraordinarv  zeal  and  abilities 
of  the  Quartermaster,  Capt.  John  (i.  Camp,  who  with  other  high 
claims  to  promotion,  continued  the  chief  of  that  branch  of  the  staff 
throughout  the  campaign  without  other  reward  than  compliments." 
On  the  occasion  of  the  actual  crossing,  which  was  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1814,  Major  Camp  went  in  the  same  boat  with  Col.  Scott,  as 
a  volunteer.  On  this  occasion  an  iiicident  occurred  which  is 
related  in  a  speech  made  at  Sandusky,  O.,  on  the  14th  of  October* 
1862,  by  Gen.  Scott,  at  the  '^Exchange"  in  that  city,  printed  in  the 
issue  of  the  8th,  of  the  Sandusky  Bei/isfer;  he  says,  amongst  other 
matters  complimentary  to  Major  Camp,  as  to  his  procuring   under 


•Gen.  Scotts  autobiography.  Vol.  1,  Page  i04. 

tGen.  Scott's  Autobiography,  Vol.  1,  Page  122.— Mansfields'  Life  of  Seott,  Pa«e  103, 
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Recraingly  impossible  difficulties  the  means  of  transportation: 
*And  what  is  more,  he  had  the  honor  of  leading  on  that  occasion 
my  brigade;  and  he  stood  side  by  side  with  me  on  the  little  quarter 
deck  of  that  boat  by  which  we  landed  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy,  though  I  had  to  swim  for  my  life  and  he  assisted  me,  pluck- 
ing me  up  or  I  should  have  been  drowned.  He  took  me  by  the 
collar  while  struggling  in  tiie  stream  and  pulled  me  over  the  bows. 
But  for  Major  Camp,  there  my  little  history  would  have  ended." 

Major  Camp  was  in  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  fought  on  the  5th 
of  July,  and  in  that  of  Lundy's  Lane  fought  July  2r)th,  1H14.  The 
latter  battle  continued  into  the  night  and  the  troops  of  both  sides 
were  confused  and  mixed  with  their  opponents.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  Major  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  knee  and  was  a 
prisoner  for  some  ten  minutes,  when  some  part  of  our  army  appear- 
ing he  was  released. 

Major  Camp  continued  to  act  until  peace  was  made,  as  Chief 
Quartermaster  on  that  frontier. 

In  August  of  1814,  Major  Camp  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  thus  it  apj)ears  that  these  services  were  render«Ml   and    honors 
won  at  an  exceptional  early  age. 

I  will  cite  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Gen.  Scott's  dated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
in  concluf^ion  of  the  account  of  this  part  of  his  career:  "He  was 
particularly  distinguished  as  chief  of  the  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. He  organized,  nay,  created  the  means  of  that  branch  of  the 
staif,  which  gave  the  Army  of  Niagara  the  success  which  it  attained 
and  when  active  operations  commenced  was  everready  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  the  field.  These  great  services  were  always  hand- 
somely acknowledged  by  Gen.  Brown,  and  were  he  alive,  I  next 
in  rank,  should  deem  it  superfluous  to  add  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  weight  of  his  conclusive  approbation."  • 

Major  Camp  was  mustered  out  of  service  after  the  peace  on 
the  disorganization  and  reduction  of  the  army,  Jan.  15,  1815. 

Three  days  before  the  crossing  of  the  army  at  Ft.  Erie,  June 
14,  1814,  Major  Camp  was  married  to  Rhoda  Barker  at  Hamburg,  a 
village  a  few  miles  from  Buffalo.  He  left  his  bride  of  three  days 
and  before  she  saw  him  or  heard  from  him  again  the  armies  had 
crossed  to  Canada  and  the   battles   of  Ft.   Erie,    Chippewa  and 
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Lundy's  Lane  had  been  fought,  in  all  of  which  he  participated. 

After  the  war  he  settled  in  Buffalo  and  lived  there  some  twenty 

• 

years.  He  saw  it  grow  from  nothing  (for  every  house  but  one  waa 
burned  by  the  British)  to  a  city  of  :iO,000  people.  He  participated 
in  its  early  struggles  and  bore  his  part  in  all  its  enterprises.* 

His  connection  with  Erie  county,  Ohio,  began  in  1881.  In 
*  July  of  that  year  he  bought  of  Ebenezer  Jessup,  of  Connecticut, 
6080  33-100  acres  of  land,  which  was  conveyed  by  deed  of  that  date, 
for  the  consideration  of  $6080.33  or  one  dollar  per  acre.  This  land 
wa*  situated  in  Margaretta  Tp.  He  sold  this  land  off  usually  to 
actual  settlers.  This  purchase  included  lands  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d 
'and  4th  sections  of  Margaretta  Tp.  and  annexation.  There  were 
54  different  original  lots  or  surveys.  Some  of  these  are  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Caswells,  Whites,  Graves,  Ainslies,  &c. 
Many  of  them  are  valued  at  a  hundred  dollars  per  acre  or  over. 
This  is  a  noteworthy  increase  in  value  in  55  years,  of  purely 
agricultural  lands. 

In  this  deed,  Venice  is  referred  to  as  ''Jessopville,  formerly 
Venice."  "The  distiller}^"  is  one  of  the  monuments  named.  So 
whisky  preceded  flour  in  Venice — as  corn  did  wheat  as  a  crop 
among  the  farmers. 

In  1834  Major  Camp  came  to  Sandusky  with  his  family.  He 
had  previously  purchased,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  O.  Follett  and 
the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Neill,  a  part  of  the  town  plat  of  the  old  proprie- 
tors. Sandusky  was  then  a  village  of  some  400  inhabitauts.  With 
the  new  proprietors  the  town  took  a  start.  Among  the  enterprises 
of  Maj.  Camp  was  that  of  a  steam  flouring  mill,  a  saw  mill  and  a 
foundry;  three  very  useful  and  in  fact  essential  things  in  a  new 
country.  The  steam  mill  is  now  the  three  story  stone  part  of  the  B. 
<&  O.  depot  or  shops.  The  walls  were  put  up  by  the  old  proprietors 
and  sold  to  Maj.  Camp.f  The  saw  mill  was  the  next  east  and  the 
foundry  east  of  that.  These  buildings  occupied  the  whole  block  of 
Water  lots.     The  flouring  mill  had  the  best  of  machinery  for  four 

*In  1825  he  was  appointed  by  Dewitt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York.  "Inspector  of  21th 
diviBion  of  K.  Y.  Militia."  The  commission  for  this  office  is  signed,  "Dewitt  Clinton,  Oenentl 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  Militia  and  Admiral  of  the  yavj/." 

flh.it  structure  was  undertaken  to  furnish  work  for  the  purchasers  of  lots  of  the  old  pro- 
prietors, and  more  than  one  purchaser  partly  or  wholly  paid  the  purchase  money  of  their  lots 
on  this  building  by  labor.  Mr.  Forman  worked  to  pay  for  his  purchase,  the  southwest  comer 
of  Perry  and  Water  streets.  The  building  occupied  by  Mr.  Kunzman  on  Water  street,  was 
put  up  in  the  same  manner. 
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run  of  stones.  It  drew  large  supplies  of  wheat  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  money  and  was  never 
remunerative  property.  Milling  by  steam  then  was  only  possible 
when  the  country  was  a  wilderness  and  wood  an  actual  drug.  When 
that  time  passed  as.  it  soon  did  and  when  Venice  and  Castalia  water 
mills  were  built  the  steam  mill  at  Sandusky  ceased  to  run.  The 
saw  mill  was  of  course  a  great  element  in  the  growth  of  the  town. 
This  was  before  the  milling  of  pine  lumber  had  started  in  Michigan. 
Our  early  houses  were  built  of  oak,  walnut  and  poplar. 

On  the  completion  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark 
Railroad  the  entii*e  block  was  sold  to  that  corporation.  The  milling 
machinery  part  of  the  steam  mill  was  taken  to  Manhattan  and 
there  put  into  a  flouring  mill  run  by  water  from  the  canal.  The 
saw  mill  went  out  of  existence  and  the  foundry  was  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Warren  streets  where  it  continued  to  do 
business  for  many  years. 

Major  Camp  assisted  in  procuring  Erie  county  to  be  set  off 
from  Huron  county  in  1838,  and  in  making  Sandusky  the  county 
seat.  He  spent  two  winters  in  Columbus  on  that  busines.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  railroads  and  one  of  the  first  contributors  to 
the  stock  of  the  Old  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  R.  R.,  and  for  a 
time  director. 

In  the  view  of  Major  Camp  and  others  like  him  the  contributing 
to  such  public  enterprises  was  chiefly  with  the  end  to  develop 
the  country  and  build  up  the  city  and  so  indirectly  benefit  their 
private  enterprises.  And  such  generally  was  the  result.  Not 
infrequently,  moreover,  the  contributors  themselves  reaped  little 
or  no  benefit.  Hut  public  spirit  stimulated  all.  If  a  church  was 
to  be  built,  help  was  given  by  worshippers  in  other  sanctnarys. 
A  good  instance  of  this  and  of  the  kind  of  public  spirit  shown,  is 
the  subscription  to  Grace  Church  in  this  city  which  now  lies  before 
me.  While  Major  Camp  and  others  expected  to  worship 
within  its  walls,  it  bears  the  names  of  members  of  other  churches 
followed  by  substantial  amounts.  Amongst  others  I  may  notice 
that  of  the  venerable  pioneer  John  Beatty-^SquireBeatty,  who  was 
a  pillar  of  the  Methodist  Church.  That  society  had  the  first  build- 
ing for  public  worship  built  in  this  city. 

Major  Camp  was  ever  an  active,  ardent  politician.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  and  supporter  of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison  who  was 
elected  by   the  Whigs.     On  his  death,  John  Tyler  succeeding 
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appointed  Major  Camp  V.  S.  Marshal  of  the  DiBtrict  of  Middle 
Florida  the  22d  of  March,  1841,  Daniel  Webster  then  being  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Florida  was  then  a  territory  and  had  within  its 
borders  numbers  of  refugees  from  justice  from  states  north,  as  well 
as  settlers  of  the  adventiirous  class  ever  advancing  beyond  the 
lines  of  civilization.  They  pushed  their  private  quarrels  to  the 
extremest  limit  and  some  had  refused  to  obey  the  warrants  of  the 
judges  and  set  the  law  at  defiance.  Major  Camp  was  advised  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  One  of' the  means  to  extort  obedience  to  the 
writs  of  the  court,  was  as  original  as  efTective.  lie  selected  two  of 
the  better  class,  reckless  fellows,  and  persuaded  them  to  accept 
appointments  as  his  deputies.  He  personally  assured  them,  and 
all  others,  that  the  laws  would  be  enforced,  his  writs  served  and 
the  arrests  made.  The  men  proved  staunch  and  loyal  and  the 
show  of  firmness  and  determination  broke  down  all  opposition. 
Several  of  the  most  contumacious  and  those  of  good  social  standing 
surrendered  themselves;  others  fled  the  territory  and  went  to  Texa.9. 
In  a  year  no  complaint  could  be  made  that  the  law  did  not  reign 
there  as  elsewhere.  Major  Camp  held  office  four  years  and  then 
returned  to  Sandusky  about  1847-8.  He  remained  in  Sandnsky  as 
a  resident  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Major  Camp  had  had  large  and  varied  exj)erience;  had  great 
practical  knowledge  of  affairs.  Few  men  living  when  he  did,  had 
as  large  an  acquaintance  throughout  the  Union  as  he.  He  was  a 
man  of  deeds  rather  than  words;  of  a  generous,  ardent  and  impet- 
uous disposition.  Easily  concilliated  and  a  true  and  steadfast 
friend.  Personally  popular,  over  six  feet  in  height,  he  had  the 
manner,  bearing  and  carriage,  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
His  death  was  greatly  regretted  by  all  classes  of  people. 

ALEXANDER  CLEMONS. 

By  11.  M.  Clemons. 

Alexander  Clemons,  son  of  John  and  Mary  McClcllan  Clem- 
ons was  born  at  Hiram,  Oxford  Co.,  Maine,  February  U,  1794. 
His  first  wife,  Angeline  Hollister,  to  whom  he  was  married  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1824,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  April  5,  1806,  and  died 
March  24,  1861.  Of  fourteen  children  born  to  them,  eleven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  the  five  eldest  were  born  in  Sandusky,  the  others 
at  Marblehead.  Nine  sons  and  two  daughters  are  still  living,  all 
within  sound  of  the  dinner  bell  except  one   son,   now   in  the  gov- 
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ernment  employ  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Mr.  Clemons  was 
married  to  his  second  wife  September  2,  1862.  Mr.  Clemons' 
father  moved  from  the  east  to  Ohio  in  1817,  locating  at  Sandusky, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  cabinet  and  undertaking  business. 
His  mother  died  in  Sandusky,  in  1832;  his  father  moved  to  Mar- 
blehead,  Ohio,  with  him  in  1834,  where  he  died  in  1855. 

Alexander  Clemons  owned  .and  worked  the  extensive  lime- 
stone quarries  of  Marblehead  for  over  forty  years,  quarrying  and 
shipping  many  thousand  tons  yearly.  He  opened  the  first  quarry 
on  the  point.  I  have  heard  father  relate  some  of  the  incidents  of 
his  early  life  on  the  Marblehead;  in  18.'57,  when  the  so-called 
patriot  war  was  at  its  height,  he  hitched  a  team  to  a  sleigh  and 
drove  over  with  a  party  on  the  ice  to  si»e  the  fun  as  he  called  it. 
When  the  100  patriots  met  the  British,  they  went  as  far  as  Pelee 
island  where  they  came  near  being  captured  by  a  squad  of  British 
regulars,  and  concluded  they  had  seen  all  the  fun  they  wanted  and 
returned. 

He  used  to  travel  from  here  to  Detroit  on  foot,  there  being  no 
railroad  in  that  day,  going  by  way  of  Toledo  through  what  was 
called  the  black  swamp,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles. 

When  he  came  on  the  Point  it  was  almost  a  wilderness;  the 
wild  prairie  grass  grew  so  high  that  when  you  were  horseback  you 
could  just  see  over  the  toj>  of  it,  now  there  is  none.  The  place 
was  well  stocked  with  deer  an<l  the  wolves  used  to  make  the  night 
hideous;  but  they  are  all  gone  and  no  trace  left  except  now  and 
then  a  strav  deer. 

Alexander  Clemons  was  a  pensioner,  he  being  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  lsi*j,  belonging  to  the  New  York  militia  in  Captain 
McClure's  Co.  He  had  also  three  sons  g*)  through  the  rebellion, 
serving  over  three  years  each. 

Father  Clemons  (lied  March  Ii*,  isso.  A  sight  seldom  seen 
was  presented  at  his  t  u'»cr;il:  every  one  of  his  eleven  children  with 
their  companions,  except  one  son-in-law,  deceased,  and  many  grand- 
children, numberins'  over  sixlv  were  there  to  follow  him  to  his 
last  restini^  place,  ilis  sons  reverentlv  di<i  the  last  earthlv  office 
for  father,  placing  him  tenderly  away  to  peacefully  sleep  until 
the  resurrection  morn. 


ABEL  KIXGSBLRY  WEST. 
Abel  Kingsbury  West  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  October 
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22,  1817.  His  father  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  decided  char- 
acter, and  his  mother  a  woman  of  intelligence  and  energy.  Pass- 
ing his  boyhood  days  upon  his  father^s  farm,  in  common  with  New 
England  boys  of  that  day,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  that  upright, 
honorable  integrity  that  characterized  his  after  life. 

A  limited  common  school  education  was  all  he  ever  enjoyed, 
but  of  this  he  made  the  most,  and  had  the  practical  ability  to  use 
what  he  knew.  Although  of  a  delicate  and  nervous  temperament 
he  always  showed,  as  a  boy,  the  same  perseverance  and  constancy 
of  application  that  marked  his  career  as  a  man. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  bade  farewell  to  the  paternal  roof 
and  started  out  with  a  firm  determination  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  He  acted  as  clerk  in  a  small,  store  for  a  year  and  then  cen- 
tered the  large  dry  goods  house  of  Quackenbosh  A  Lee  of  Troy, 
N.  T.,  where  his  clear  understanding  and  untiring  attention  to 
business  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  Urm,  and  at  22  years 
of  age  he  was  given  the  entire  charge  of  one  branch  of  the  retail 
department.  This  responsible  position,  requiring  so  much  tact 
and  skill  in  managing,  overtaxed  his  constitution  and  he  was  taken 
violently  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  a  malady  which  re- 
turned several  times  in  his  life  and  which  finally  caused  his  death. 

In  1841,  at  the  re<{ue8t  of  his  brother,  William  T.  West,  he 
came  to  Sandusky  and  together  they  commenced  a  dry  goods  bus- 
iness on  Water  street  ou  the  site  now  occupied  by  William  Rob- 
ertson as  a  grocery  store. 

In  1848  they  took  possession  of  the  one  on  Columbus  avenue 
which  is  at  present  occupied  by  his  brother,  so  that  for  more  than 
45  years  the  store  of  W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West  has  been  a  landmark  to 
the  old  pioneers,  who  are  rapidly  passing  away. 

In  1853  the  brothers  commenced  building  the  large  hotel 
which  still  bears  their  name.  This  was  a  great  venture  for  them 
at  the  time  and  taxed  the  skill  and  energy  of  them  both  to  their 
utmost.  It  was  completed  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  the 
time  of  the  state  fair  in  1858. 

Mr.  West  as  a  business  man  was  clear  in  his  perceptions,  cau- 
tious and  experienced,  and  when  his  judgment  was  settled  as  to 
any  course  of  action  he  pursued  it  boldly  and  liberally.  He  was 
a  model  merchant,  intense  in  his  nature,  strict  and  exacting  of 
those  in  his  employ,  showing  small  sympathy  to  the  indolent  and 
shiftless,  but  to  those  who  were  faithful  in  their  duties  be  was  a 
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firm  friend  and  judicious  counsellor.  He  was  a  regular  attendant 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare and  was  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters. 

He  was  married  in  1860  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 
He  was  kind  and  sympathetic  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  a  true 
and  faithful  friend.  He  died  after  a  shoi*t  and  severe  illness, 
April  16,  1880  and  was  buried  in  Oakland  cemetery. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  YOUNGS. 

By  John  Youdrr.  Jr. 

And  Still  another  has  departed.  Slowly  they  are  passing  out 
of  the  country  they  have  helped  to  settle  and  are  going  to  swell  the 
population  of  a  much  better  world. 

Captain  John  Youngs  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th 
day  of  April,  1814,  amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  war  of  1812. 
When  but  an  infant  the  city  was  burned  by  the  British,  and  the 
family  were  forced  to  fly.  They  embarked  in  a  small  sloop  and  sailed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,  where  they  were  transported 
around  the  world  famous  Niagara  Falls  and  reembarked  on  Lake 
Erie.  They  finally  reached  Sandusky  bay  and  falling  in  love  with 
the  beautiful  place  decided  to  locate.  Their  first  home  was  on  the 
peninsula  near  what  is  now  called  Fox's  dock  in  the  old  '^Indian 
Orchard."  They  lived  here  and  at  divers  other  places  around  the 
bay  until  they  finally  settled  in  Venice,  where  Captain  Youngs' 
father  embarked  in  the  hotel  business,  being  proprietor  of  the 
Venice  City  Hotel.  Reared  on  the  bay  shore  he  early  became  in- 
terested in  lake  navigation  and  followed  this  line  of  business  until 
1849. 

In  1888  he  was  quarried  to  Miss  Orinda  Dewey.  Eight  child- 
ren were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  three  of  which  still  remain  to 
deplore  the  los^  of  tlu-ir  fjilher.  In  1849  the  Captain  was  appoint- 
€»d  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Sandusky.  He  held  this 
position  for  about  a  year  when  a  controversy  arose  between  him 
and  his  deputy  which  culminated  in  a  newspaper  quarrel  between 
the  two  contestants  and  the  result  was  the  removal  of  Captain 
Youngs  and  the  filling  of  his  place  by  Harlow  Case.  Case  subse- 
quently absconded  with  his  deputy's  wife  and  1130,000  of  govern- 
ment funds.  Captain  Youngs  engaged  in  different  occupations 
until  Lincoln  became  president  »nd  then  he  was  immediately  re- 
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instated  to  his  old  place  in  the  Custom  House.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  1867,  he  was  again  married,  to  Mrs.  Mary  MeGee,  who  still 
survives  him  with  their  only  son.  In  1874  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Custom  House  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
passed  away  after  a  long  and  severe  illness  of  live  months,  on  the 
3l8t  day  of  January,  1886.  His  funeral  took  place  from  the  fam- 
ily residence  on  Franklin  street.  His  remains  were  escorted  to 
their  final  resting  place  in  Oakland  cemetery  by  his  many  friends 
and  relatives  who  all  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  true  friend  and  rel- 
ative. 


LESTER  S.  HUBBARD. 

From  the  Sandusky  Register  of  July  11. 187o. 

Of  the   more    prominent  business    men  of  Sandusky,  Lester 
S.  Hubbard,  whose  death  is  announced   this  morning,  was  one  of 
the  most  highly  and  extensively  known.     His  death  will  prove   a 
serious  loss  not  only  to  the  Second  National  Bank  of  which  he  has 
been  president  since  its  organization  in  1864,  but  to  the   business 
interests  of  the  entire  city.     Lester  S.  Hubbard,  son  of  John   Hub- 
bard anil  Mabel  Barnanl  Hubbard,  was  born  on  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber,   1807,  in  Windsor,  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  where    his 
family  had  been  settled  for  manyjgenerations.     He  secured  a  lib- 
eral education  and  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  removed  to 
New  York  and  there  engaged   in  merchantile  business   until  the 
autumn  of  18.S4,  when  he  came  to   Sanduskv,   where  has  been  his 
home  and  place  of  business  tor  forty  years.     In  company  with  him 
came  Timothy  Lester;  the  two,  forming  a  copartnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  Hubbard    tt  Lesti-r,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  general 
merchandise.     In  1886  he  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  and  then   returned  to  Sandusky,  reengaging  in 
mercantile  business  with   his  brollier,   S.    E.   Hubbard.      In   1841 
another  brother,  R.  B.   Hubbard,  bacame  a  member  of  the  firm; 
subsequeutlv  be  became  activelv   enirat^ed   in  the   forwarding  and 
commission  business,  then  an   important  trade  of   this   port.      In 
1855  lie  became  associated  with  F.  T.    Barney  and   William   Dur- 
bin  in   banking,   under  the  firm  name  of  Barney,  Hubbard   <&  Dur- 
bin.     Upon  the  organization  (»f  the  Second  National  Bank  of  San- 
dusky  he    was    elected   its  first  president,  and     served  the   bank 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death.     Under  his  capable  and  prudent 
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management  the  bank  prospered,  and  its  stock  greatly  appreciated 
in  valae.  He  became  the  owner  of  much  valuable  real  estate  in 
Sandusky  and  built  upon  it  many  large  and  ornamental 
structures.  In  business  he  was  eminently  practical  and  of  good 
judgment,  honest  in  purpose,  lenient  and  kind  to  the  unfortunate. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  broad  and  cultured  mind;  was  patriotic  and 
statesman-like  in  his  views.  In  public  ajffairs  he  was  much  inter- 
ested, and  to  promote  the  public  good  he  was  always  ready  to  help. 
To  &is  family  he  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  kind  and  generous 
father,  and  an  hospitable  host.  In  social  life  he  was  a  model 
gentlemen,  a  dignified,  polite  and  cheerful  companion.  His  place 
among  men  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 


AMOS  AND  ELEANOR  COLVIN  McLOUTH. 

By  0.  C.  MoLoutli. 

Amos  McLouth  was  born  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  Feb.  16, 
]  793,  and  died  at  Bedford,  Monroe  county,  Mich.,  Jan.  12,  1870. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  left  home  and  was  variously  em- 
ployed until  the  fall  of  1817,  when  he  emigrated  from  western 
New  York  to  Groton  township,  now  in  Erie  county,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  for  several  years  and  was  married. 

In  August)  1821,  when  O.  G.  McLouth,  his  oldest  child,  was 
four  weeks  old,  he  moved  to  the  "Ogontz  Place,"  now  Sandusky, 
where  he  remained  with  an  interval  of  a  few  months  spent  in 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  until  April,  1835,  when  he  bought  a  farm 
in  and  returned  to  Groton  and  remained  there  seven  years.  He 
then  removed  to  Sandusky  county,  O.,  staid  a  few  months,  but 
owing  to  some  sickness  in  the  family  and  death  of  two  grown-up 
daughters,  he  returned  to  Erie  county  where  he  remained  a  few 
months,  then  purchased  another  farm  in  Sandusky  county  and 
returned  there  and  remained  several  years.  Having  sold  his  farm 
he  removed  to  Bedford,  Monroe  county,  Mich.,  in  April,  1846, 
where  he  died  as  above  stated. 

Mr.  McLouth  was  a  farmer,  a  public  spirited  and  genial  man, 
a  quiet,  neighborly  and  patriotic  citizen,  a  good  husband  and  kind 
father. 

Eleanor  Colvin  McLouth,  widow  of  Amos  McLouth,  was  bom 
in  Kingsbury,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1802,  and 
died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.   Fanny  DeWitt,  at 
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Toledo,  O.,  Augast  25th,  1885,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age. 

She  came  to  Ohio  with  her  parents,  arriving  at  Huron  May 
18th,  1818.  The  family  settled  in  Groton,  where  she  remained 
antil  after  her  marriage  to  Amos  McLoath,  and  the  birth  of  her 
eldest  son  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky.  She  was  the  mother 
of  ten  children,  three  sons  and  seven  daughters;  her  oldest  son, 
O.  C.  McLouth,  of  Sandusky,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  BristoU,  of 
Lambertville,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  Fanny  J.  DeWitt,  of  Toledo,  O.,  still 
survive  her. 

Mrs.  McLouth  (known  generally  as  ''Aunt  Ellen'')  was  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  tenderness  and  generosity  of  heart;  was  a  woman 
who  never  had  an  enemy,  and  who  never  tired  of  doing  for  the 
sick  and  unfortunate.  She  was  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife, 
a  loving  and  good  mother,  and  a  consistent  and  sincere  Christian. 

For  several  years  before  her  death,  up  to  the  end,  she  was  a 
great  sufferer,  but  was  cheerful  and  uncomplaining,,  and  died 
deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Her  remains  repose  by  the  side  of  her  husband  at  Lambert- 
ville, Monroe  county,  Michigan. 


MRS.  SUSAN  B.  CALDWELL.  :    ,  ^ 

By  £.  W.  Sadler,  of  Suidniky. 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Caldwell,  who  died  at  Sandusky  on  tlio  7th  of 
May,  1886,  was  an  early  pioneer  of  Huron  county,  O.  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  Judge  S.  B.  Caldwell,  whose  biography  is  found 
on  page  112,  volume  XI,  old  series,  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer. 

She  was  bom  in  Norwalk,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in 
August,  1806.  She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  John  and  Ruth 
Boalt,  and  of  nine  sisters  and  three  brothers,  only  four  are  now 
living,  viz:  John  M.  Boalt  and  Clara  Butler,  of  Sandusky;  lantlia 
B.  Strong,  of  Oxford,  Erie  county;  and  Martha  Moss,  of  Osborn, 
Greene  county,  O.  C.  L.  Boalt,  formerly  of  Norwalk,  was  one  of 
her  brothers,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  ability  and  well  known 
in  all  this  part  of  the  state. 

Her  father  and  family  came  to  Ohio  and  located  at  Norwalk 
in  1818,  and  resided  there  two  or  three  years.  In  1823  they  moved 
to  Sandusky,  where  for  a  number  of  years  her  father  kept  the 
Steam  Boat  Hotel. 

She  was  married  to  Samuel  B.  Caldwell   in   February,   1627. 
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After  her  marriage^'she  and  her  husband  resided  in  Bloomingville 
until  1830  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky  and  resided  there  till 
their  deaths. 

The  writer  of  this  was  intimately  acquainted  with^both  Judge 
Caldwell  and  his  estimable  wife.  She  was  a  woman  possessing  all 
of  the  most  sterling  virtues.  She  was  a  devoted  wife,  a  most  sin- 
eere  and  consistent  Christian;  hospitable  and  kind  in  the  extreme, 
at  her  home,  any  one  received  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome.  She 
had  no  children,  but  her  generous  nature  and  kindness  of  heart 
made  her  as  tender  and  kind  as  a  mother  to  all  that  came-  under 
her  roof.  Her  domestic  virtues,  benevolent  spirit  and  universal 
kindness,  were  among  her  most  ^prominent  characteristics.  Her 
husband  left  her  a  large  estate,  which,  by  will,  she  wisely  distrib- 
uted among  his  and  her  relations,  remembering  especially  those 
she  thought  the  most  needy,  and  giving  a  reasonable  share  to  pub- 
lic and  charitable  institutions. 

After  a  long  and  lingering  illness  she  died  the  death  of  the 
good  and  the  righteous,  without  one  enemy,  but  leaving  thousands 
to  mourn  and  regret  her  departure. 


MRS.  MARY  A.  McGEE. 

By  her  granddangliton. 

Died  in  Sandusky,  on  September  20th,  1881,  of  typhoid  fever, 

after  three  weeks'  illness,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  McGee,  widow  of  S.  M. 

McGee,  aged  66  yeare.     She  was  born  in  Washington'county,  N.  Y., 

October,  1815.     Emigrated  with   her  parents   to  Meadville,   Pa., 

when  young,  and  from  there  to  near  Cleveland^  O.,  and  at  the  age 

of  17  years  removed  to  Sandusky,  where  she  made  her  home  with 

an  uncle's  family.     When  18,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  McGee, 

as    above    stated.     After    her   marriage,   she  with   her  husband 

struggled  on  faithfully;  never  attaining  wealth,  but  such  comforts  as 

could  be  procured  by  industry  and  economy.     Five  children  were 

bom  to  them,  all  of  whom  she  raised  with   a  Christian   mother^s 

care.     Two  of  her  children  survive  her.     Her  husband  died  in  1 854> 

leaving  her  to  struggle  on  as  best  she  could.     Her   record  is:     A 

good  neighbor  and  friend. 


PELATIAH  STRONG. 

Pelatiah  Strong  died  in  Bloomingville,  Erie  county,  O.,  Feb* 
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ruary  25th,  1881,  at  the  age  of  74  years,  2  months  and  3  days.  He 
was  born  in  Homer,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  December  22d,  1806. 
He  moved  with  his  father's  family  to  Lyme,  Huron  county,  O.,  in 
1815.  He  was  married  to  Miss  lantha  Boalt,  April  5th,  1829,  in 
Bloomingville,  Erie  county,  O.  They  settled  in  Lyme,  Huron 
cotinty,  living  there  till  the  year  1854.  When  they  moved  to 
Illyria,  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  and  remained  there  until  1865  when 
he  moved  with  his  family  to  Bloomingville,  where  he  died.  He 
was  a  sober,  industrious  man,  upright  and  honest  in  all  his  busi- 
ness affairs.  A  kind  husband,  a  loving  father  and  a  much 
respected  neighbor. 


CLARISSA  S.  McFALL. 

Died  at  Sandusky,  Erie  county,  Ohio,  October  24th,  1886, 
Clarissa  S.,  wife  of  William  H.  McFall,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in  Townscnd  township, 
Huron  county,  O.,  May  26th,  1821.  Her  father,  Jasper  Miles, 
settled  in  that  township  in  1817,  at  which  place  and  in  Milan  and 
Berlin  townships  he  lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Clarissa 
S.,  his  sixth  child,  always  resided  on  the  Firelands. 


CAPTAIN  EBEN  J.  DENNIS. 

By  C.  B.  Dennis. 

Eben  J.  Dennis  was  born  in  Queen sbury,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  May  8,  1706.  He  moved  from  Washington  to  Onondaga 
county,  N.  T.,  about  1805,  and  lived  in  Onondaga  and  Oswego 
counties  up  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Ohio.  Mr.  Dennis  was 
married  July  15,  1818,  to  Amanda  Caldwell,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Judge  S.  B.  Caldwell  of  Sandusky.  To  them  were  born  a  family 
of  eight  children,  iive  of  whom  are  still  living;  the  eldest,  a 
daughter,  being  sixty-seven  yeafs  of  age. 

Mr.  Dennis  moved  to  Ohio  in  1852  and  settled  on  a  farm  2^ 
miles  south  of  Sandusky  where  he  lived  until  1883  when  he  moved 
into  the  city  and  resided  there  until  his  death,  September  11, 1886. 
He  enjoyed  the  love  and  respect  of  his  family  and  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends.  His  health  remained  remarkably  good  and  his 
mind  clear  and  vigorous  up  to  a  short  time  before  death.  And 
when  the  dread  summons  came  he  met  it  with  the  same  manly 
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fortitude  that  characterized  his  long  and  useful  life.  He  was  a 
good  representative  of  the  long  line  of  noble  pioneers  that  have 
made  the  Western  Reserve  what  it  is;  almost  a  Paradise.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  for  long  and  honorable  service  at  Sackett's 
harbor  during  the  war  of  1812. 

Mrs.  Dennis  survives  Ker  husband,  and  notwithstanding  her 
advanced  age  enjoys  very  good  health. 


SOPHIA  SPRAGUE  PATRICIj;. 

By  F.  W.  Alvord. 

Sophia  Patrick  was  born  in  Sullivan,  Madison  county,  N.  Y., 
January,  1798.  She  had  nine  brothers  and  sisters,  she  being  the 
seventh,  and  all  of  them  like  herself  living  far  beyond  the  allotted 
time  and  some  more  than  four  score  and  ten. 

Shepherd  Patrick,  of  Norwalk,  Matthew  Patrick,  of  Athens, 
Amos  Patrick,  of  Joliet,  111.,  and  Marii  Patrick  Haseltine,  of  Wis- 
consin, her  brothers  and  sister,  are  the  only  children  of  the  family 
besides  herself  who  looked  to  the  West  for  homes.  One,  Spicer 
Patrick,  found  his  in  Virginia  and  died  but  a  short  time  ago,  aged 
almost  one  hundred  years. 

In  1826,  Sophia  Patrick  married  Nehemiah  Sprague  and  moved 
to  Lyons, Wayne  county,  N".  Y.  Seven  children  were  bom  to  them; 
Henry,  Elizabeth,  Caroline,  Sophia,  Sarah,  Maria  and  Charles. 

In  '48  her  husband  died  and  then  began  the  struggle  which  so 
many  have  fought,  and  so  few  battled  to  success.  The  business 
affairs  of  Mr.  Sprague  being  left  in  an  unsettled  condition,  what 
should  have  been  saved  for  the  mother  and  little  ones  was  con- 
sumed in  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  Being  a  woman  of  affairs 
and  of  wonderful  executive  ability,  she  comprehended  the  situation 
at  once  and  commenced  her  work. 

Seven  bodies  to  clothe  and  feed,  seven  minds  to  train  and 
educate,  was  no  small  task  for  a  woman,  but  she  was  equal  to  it 
and  performed  her  work  well.  One  by  one  they  arrived  at  man 
and  womanhood  and  were  married,  but  until  that  time  she  provided 
them  all  a  home  and  her  work  in  that  direction  was  not  completed 
until  there  were  none  to  look  after.  From  that  time  on  she  found 
a  comfortable  home  with  those  she  had  brought  through  trials  and 
hardships  from  childhood  to  man  and  womanhood.  Two  of  her 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Sophia,  married,  one  in  1853  and  one  in 
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1856,  aod  moved  to  Ohio  and  to  that  state  she  followed  them,  wfth 
the  rest  of  her  children,  in  1856;  since  that  time  she  has  resided  in 
Sandusky.  As  long  as  any  of  her  children  remained  nnmarried, 
she  kept  her  own  home  for  them;  when  they  were  all  gone  and 
her  duty  done  to  them,  she  took  up  her  abode  with  the  children  to 
whom  she  had  been  so  faithful. 

Few  in  the  great  battle  of  life  achieve  so  successful  a  victory. 

The  work  of  her  earth  life  was  compIcte<l  November,  1886, 
having  continued  about  89  years. 

Her  children  now  living  are  Mrs.  Charles  Drake,  Catawba 
Island,  Mrs.  Fred  Alvord,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Beecher, 
of  Sandusky,  and  Charles  L.  Sprague,  of  Dayton. 

Mrs.  Sprague  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  died  in  that  faith.  She  lived  the  life  of  a 
constant  Christian,  doing  her  duty  as  she  understoiKi  it  and  doing 
it  faithfullv  and  well. 


A.  II.  BARBER. 

By  John  O.  Pool. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Barber  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Georgia,  state  of 
Vermont,  and  died  at  Sandusky,  O.,  without  a  pain  or  a  struggle, 
of  heart  disease,  November  7th,  1884. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  taught  school  for  some  time  in  his 
native  state.  He  went  from  Vermont  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  forwarding  transportation  business  until  he  came 
to  Sandusky,  in  the  fall  of  18;^5.  He  bought  the  brick  store  of  the 
Hon.  Eleutherius  Cooke  on  the  corner  of  Water  and  Jackson  streets 
where  he  established  the  first  hardware  store  in  Sandusky.  Mr. 
Alden  was  partner  in  the  business.  Mr.  Alden  died  the  next 
springy  and  in  December,  1836,  Charles  Barney  came  in  as  a  partner 
the  firm  name  being  Barber  A  Baniey,  which  name  still  marks  the 
building.  The  new  firm  built  a  dock  and  warehouse  in  the  rear  of 
tlie  store  and  did  a  forwarding  and  commission  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  store.  About  1839  the  firm  sold  the  stock  of  hard- 
ware to  P.  T.  Barney,  who  added  dry  goods,  Ac,  to  the  stock. 

In  the  year  1841  the  firm  of  B.  &  B.  built  the  schooner 
Buckeye,  tonage  148,  and  in  1847  they  built  the  brig  Columbia, 
tonage  170.  These  vessels  classed  amongst  the  largest  on  the 
lakes  at  that  time.     Chas.  Barney  died  of  cholera  in   1849.     The 
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business  of  the  firm  of  B.  &  B.  was  taken  by  F.  T.  Barney,  Mr, 
Barber  going  into  the  employ  of  the  Sandusky  &  Mansfield  Rail- 
road Co.  as  station  agent  and  manager  at  Sandusky;  Mr.  Burr 
Higgins  being  president  at  that  time. 

After  remaining  there  for  several  years  Mr.  Barber  went  into 
the  grain  and  produce  business  with  Mr.  Lyon,  the  firm  name  being 
Barber  &  Lyon.  After  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Lyon  went  to  Detroit. 
Mr.  Barber  continued  to  do  mor^  or  less  grain  and  fiour  business 
for  several  years.  He  then  engaged  in  the  coal  business,  which  he 
continued  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Barber  was  married  to  Miss  Emeliue  Brooks,  daughter  of 
John  Brooks,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  O.,  July  11,  1837.  Mrs.  Barber 
and  their  five  children  survive  him,  viz:  J.  Jay  Barber,  of  Colum< 
bus,  O.,  artist;  Enieline  B.,  now  Mrs.  J.  G.  Chandler,  of  St.  Louis; 
Lieut.-Com.  F.  M.  Barber,  U.  S.  Navy;  Mary  A.,  now  Mrs.  J.  R 
Warfield,  of  St.  Louis;  Fannie  B.,  now  Mrs.  F.  E.  Thompson,  of 
Elkhart,  Ind.  ^ 

Mr.  Barber  was  a  kind  husband,  indulgent  parent,  liberal  in 
his  charities,  always  giving  to  the  .needy  when  called  upon;  an 
extensive  reader  he  kept  w^U  posted  on  the  current  events  of  the 
times;  was  often  called  on  to  manage  the  local  governnient  of  the 
township  and  city,  which  was  always  done  with  fidelity  and  econ- 
omy; a  social  and  genial  companion,  an  unassuming  gentleman, 
'  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  Was  a  great  loss  especially 
to  his  family  and  intimate  friends  and  companions. 


EDWARD  HARMON  WILCOX. 

By  big  wife. 

Edward  Harmon  Wilcox  was  born  in  Hudson,  O.,  May  15, 1830. 
When  he  was  three  years  of  age  the  family  moved  to  Rock  Creek, 
in  Ashtabula  county.  In  1844  moved  to  Cleveland  with  his  parents 
where  he  attended  the  private  seminary  of  R.  B.  Dennis  for  two 
years.  He  came  to  Sandusky  in  1840  and  entered  the  employ  of 
his  uncles,  the  Messrs.  Hubbards,  who  were  extensively  engaged 
in  the  general  mrchandise,  produce  and  forwarding  business.  He 
remained  with  them  eight  years. 

In  1854  he  was  located  at  La  Salle,  111.,  in  the  employ  of  one 
of  the  leading  transportation  companies  of  the  country.  Returned 
to  Sandusky  in    1855  and  formed  a  partnersliip   with    Stiles   £ 
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Hubbard  and  hie  brother,  R.  M.  Wilcox,  to  engage  in  the  dry  go^t 
business.  In  1871,  Mr.  Hubbard  retired  from  the  firm  and  Mr.' 
Wilcox  and  his  brother  removed  from  the  old  location  on  Water 
street  to  Columbus  avenue,  where  they  continued  extensively  in 
the  dry  goods  and  carpet  business. 

His  well  spent  life  was  ended  in  Sandusky  in  the  early  mom* 
ing  of  February  17th,  1886.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a 
faithful  and  consistent  Christian,  as  a  husband  considerate  and 
affectionate;  as  a  father  kind  and  indulgent,  a  neighbor  of  many 
good  qualities  and  a  firm  friend,  foremost  in  every  good  work. 
Always  ready  to  help  in  any  good  cause,  his  courtesy  and  kindness 
constituted  a  character  and  won  a  reputation  of  which  his  family 
and  friends  may  well  be  proud.  His  sickness  was  short,  his  de- 
parture sudden,  but  so  he  was  willing  it  should  be  and  '*He  went 
down  with  all  sail  set.*' 


.1 


ALVAN  C.  HALL. 

By  L.  8.  Hall. 

Alvan  C.  Hall  was  born  in  Brimfield  (at  that  time  called  Wiles 
Town),  Portage  county,  Ohio,  February  18th,  1818.  His  home  in 
early  life  was  a  rude  log  cabin  in  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness. 
His  advantages  of  education  were  such  as  the  common  schools  of 
those  days  afforded,  when  the  parents  had  to  pay  the  school  bill 
and  furnish  wood  to  keep  the  house  warm  with  an  old  fashioned 
fire  place.  Being  of  studious  nature  he  managed  to  get  a  very  good 
practical  education. 

At  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  made  a  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  Congregational  church  of  Brimfield,  1824^ 
In  1836,  he  moved  with  his  parents,  one  brother  and  two  sisters, 
to  Wakeman,  the  oldest  brother  being  at  Oberlin  College.  Hia 
father  built  a  rude  frame  house  into  which  the  family  moved 
with  nothing  but  the  siding  on  the  outsi4e  to  shield  them  from 
the  blasts  of  winter.  For  several  years  after  coming  to  Wakeman 
his  time  was  spent  chopping,  and  clearing  land  in  summer,  and 
teaching  school  in  winter;  there  not  being  an  acre  of  land  cleared 
on  the  farm  on  which  the  family  settled  and  which  he  has  ever 
since  occupied.  He  obtained  a  letter  from  the  church  in  Brimfield 
and  united  with  the  1st  Congregational  church  of  Wakeman,  of 
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which  he  remained  a  member  until  the  second  church  was  organ- 
izedy  he  being  one  of  the  original  twenty  members  of  which  the 
second  church  was  formed,  August  31st,  1844.  . 

Previous  to  this,  October  6tb,  1842,  he  was  married  to  Cordelia 
Bostwick,  of  Edinburg,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  she  bringing  a 
letter  from  the  Edinburg  church,  and  uniting  with  the  others  to 
form  the  2d  Conrgegational  church.  He  was  the  father  of  three 
ohildren^  one  of  whom,  and  the  beloved  companion  have  gone  before 
him  to  the  unseen  shore. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  decided  opinions  where  he  thought  he 
was  in  the  right  He  was  with  the  first  anti-slavery  movements, 
voted  a  Liberty  ticket  when  it  was  no  honor  to  do  so.  He  was 
radical  on  temperance,  opposing  not  only  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  \^at  tobacco  in  all  its  forma,  and  conscientiously  opposed  to 
secret  societies  because  he  thought  them  not  consisteht  with 
Christianity;  if  in  error  in  this  it  was  of  the  head  and  not  the 
heart.    He  had  failings;  who  has  not? 

He  was  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  a  good  neighbor,  a  kind 
and  loving  father.  His  work  is  finished.  His  record  is  made. 
He  died  October  3lst,  1887,  of  cancer  in  the  stomach. 


ABEL  WHITNEY. 

By  Jno.  Q.  Sherman. 

Abel  Whitney  was  bom  in  New  Town,  Connecticut,  the  23d 
of  September,  1797.  He  belonged  to  a  large  family,  there  being 
thirteen  children.  Early  in  life  he  learned  the  blacksmith  tradci 
but  in  after  life  his  principal  business  was  farming.  October  1, 
1821,  he  was  married  to  Lavina  6.  Beecher,  and  in  about  three 
years  moved  to  Hanover,  Bridgewater,  Connecticut,  and  from 
there  to  Sandy  Hook.  In  1849  he  mpved  with  his  family  to  Ver- 
million, Ohio;  after  living  there  about  a  year  he  moved  onto  the 
Shafer  farm  in  Birmingham.  He  soon  after  bought  the  Elias 
Denton  farm  and  lived  there  6  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
Iowa  where  he  remained  3  years.  After  returning  he  moved  onto 
a  farm  in  the  south  part  of  Wakeman  township,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year.  From  there  he  moved  onto  what  was  known  as 
the  James  Burhause  farm  in  the  east  part  of  Wakeman  township, 
where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years,  and  11  months, 
August  7,  1887.    In  1824,  he  and  his  wife  united  with  the  Meth- 
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odist  Episcopal  Church  of  Bridgewater  with  a  number  of  others. 
There  were  nine  children  bom  to  them,  five  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Three  sons  and  three  daughters  are  still  living,  as 
follows:  Charles,  Fred,  Theodore,  Eunice,  (Mrs.  Charles  Shelton), 
Mrs.  Hill  and  Amelia,  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Canfield,  of  Sandusky). 
Mrs.  Whitney  at  an  advanced  age  has  gone  to  live  with  Mrs.  Can- 
field,  which  she  enjoys  very  much. 


REV.  S.  B.  WEBSTER. 

By  Rev.  K.  C.  Long. 

The  Painesville  Telegraph  oi  June  30th,  188?,  contained  the 
following  notice: 

"Rev.  S.  B.  Webster  died  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Hitchcock,  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  June  26,  IB87. 
The  remains  were  brought  to  Painesville  and  the  funeral  services 
attended  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  D.*  Malin,  St. 
Clair  street,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Rev.  E.  C.  Long,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church,  officiating. 

Rev.  Mr.  Webster  was  for  many  yoars  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  this  city  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  the  death  of  a  kind  and 
beloved  husband  and  father.    His  age  was  73." 

The  facts  of  this  brief  notice  came  forcibly  home  to  many 

hearts,  bringing  sorrow,  arousing  sympathy  and  kindling  reflection- 

Sorrow,  because  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its  purest  and  best  of 

men,  a  church  has  lost  a  much  loved  pastor,  and  a  family,  bereft  of 

a  kind  and  loving  husband  and  father.     Sympathy,  because  of  both 

love  and  compassion.    A  large  number  of  friends  have  by  word  or 

deed  given  expression  to  their  love  for  Mr.  Webster  and  their 

sympathy  for  the  bereaved  family.     Many  who  could  not  be  present 

at  the  funeral  sent  some  token  of  their  friendship;  among  the  most 

comforting  of  these  should  be  numbered  the  letters  received  from 

different  parts  of  the  state,  all  full  of  sympathy.    Especially  beau* 

tiful   and   kind   were   those  received  from  Deacon  J.  W.  Griggs, 

of  Mansfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Buel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Page,  and  Mrs.  A. 

H.  Adams,  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  Mr.  Rapson,  of  Canton,  members  of 

the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  of  Northfield,  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Parr  and  Miss 

Lilly  Parr,  of  Euclid.     None  the  less  comforting  were  some  of  the 

letters,  because  received  the  day  before  Rev,  Mr.  Webster's  death, 

having  been  written  by  friends  who  felt  that  Mr.   Webster  could 
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not  recover  from  his  illness.  Reflection,  because  naturally  the 
thoughts  turn  back  to  review  the  life  of  one  whose  record  on  earth, 
death  has  suddenly  closed.  Recollections  of  the  past  crowd 
hurriedly  forward,  jostling  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  be  first 
presented  as  most  important  events  or  characteristics.  Demanding 
a  little  order  as  to  events,  a  few  recollections  of  Mr.  Webster,  as 
they  h^ve  been  gathered  from  several  of  his  relatives  and  friends, 
seek  the  privilege  of  being  chronicled  here. 

Mr.  Webster  was  bom  in  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county,  A.  D., 
1813.  Soon  afterward  his  parents  moved  to  Paiaesville,  O.,  where 
they  lived  six  years,  and  where,  through  the  instruction  of  Prof. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Webster  received  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  He  then  returned  to  Jefferson,  where  he  lived 
until  he  entered  Madison  university  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  school  he  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  which  he  so  much  loved  and  to  which  he  gave  his  life. 
He  was  ordained  fifty  years  ago  last  February  at  Lima,  and  had 
his  first  pastorate  at  Monroe ville,  O.  Afterwards  he  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Norwalk,  O.,  and  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Returning  to  his  own  state  ho  was  sut'cissivoly  pastor  at  Mansfield, 
Painesville  aiul  Euclid,  Ohio.  One  year  he  preached  as  supply  at 
Perry. 

Painesville  was  a  home  to  him  always.  Here  lived  a  few  of 
his  relatives  and  many  of  his  friends.  Nowhere  was  he  more  loved; 
nowhere,  perhaps,  were  his  labors  more  blessed.  During  the  ten 
years  of  his  pastorate  here  the  church  membership  was  nearly 
doubled,  the  house  of  worship  greatly  improved  and  the  Baptist 
society  extended  in  influence.  Especially  strong  is  the  friendship 
of  those  who  were  at  that  time  members  of  the  churcih.  So  long 
was  he  their  pastor,  so  long  did  he  minister  to^their  joys  and  com- 
fort them  in  their  sorrows,  so  often  had  he  performed  the  rite  of 
baptism,  marriage  and  burial,  and  so  was  his  life  and  their's  inter- 
woven by  common  sympathy  in  the  weal  and  woe  of  humanity,  that 
no  spiritual  father  can  ever  seem  quite  so  like  one  of  them  as  did 
Mr.  Webster. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Euclid  and  was  dearly  beloved  by  his  people.  The  interest  which 
the  young  people  of  his  church  manifested  during  the  past  month 
in  his  welfare  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  looked  for  his 
recovery  and  return  to  his  field  of  labor,  show  that  Mr.  Webster's 
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spirit  had  never  grown  old.  He  lived  not  in  the  past  but  in  the 
present,  not  separate  from,  but  alive  to  and  in  sympathy  with,  the 
thought  and  interest  of  present  time  and  generation. 

October  2,  1837,  Mr.  Webster  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Harriet  L.  Morse,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  who  has  shared  his  joys  and 
sorrows  all  these  years  and  whose  presence  was  permitted  to  soothe 
his  last  conscious  hours.  So  nearly  completed  was  the  half  century 
of  their  married  life  that  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  his 
children  had  looked  forward  expectantly  to  a  golden  wedding  the 
next  October.  But  Mr.  Webster  has  been  "called  unto  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb,"  and  no  earthly  treasure  can  compare 
with  heaven's  gift  which  fills  him  with  "joy  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory." 

Mr.  Webster  was  the  last  man  to  desire  that  his  name  be 
glorified.  His  request  was  for  an  exceedingly  plain  and  simple 
funeral,  such  as  left  no  room  for  eulogy,  therefore  nothing  was 
attempted  beyond  a  brief  and  simple  tribute  to  his  life  and  work, 
and  a  word  of  comfort  to  his  sorrowing  family.  The  three  beautiful 
hymns  which  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Maltbie  were  those  which  Mr. 
Webster  himself  especially  loved.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  O. 
M.  Merrick,  of  Perry.  Rev.  E.  C.  Long  took  for  the  ground  of 
his  remarks  2d  Samuel  10:36:  "Thy  servant  will  go  a  little  way 
over  Jordan  with  the  King."  He  first  spoke  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  their  reference  to  Barzillai,  then  applied  them  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense  to  Mr.  Webster,  showing  how  his  was  the  peaceful  ending 
of  a  loyal,  noble  and  loving  life.  Rev,  G.  O.  King,  of  Cleveland, 
followed  with  remarks  touching  more  particularly  Mr.  Webster's 
characteristics  as  a  Christian  minister  and  a  godly  man,  and  closed 
with  a  beautiful  invocation  for  Divine  aid  and  blessing  to  rest  upon 
the  bereaved  family. 

It  has  been  one  of  God's  great  gifts  that  he  was  spared  to  his 
family  and  friends  so  long,  and  even  now  the  separation  cannot  be 
long,  for  he  is  but  a  little  way  over  Jordan  with  the  King. 


MRS.  CAROLINE  PERKINS. 

By  R.  C.  Dean. 

Caroline,  wife  of  George  Perkins,  of  East  Townsend,  was 
born  April  1,  1800,  and  died  July  23,  1886,  aged  86  years,  3 
months  and  23  days,  or  31,534  days. 

The  deceased  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  Brecken* 
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ridge,  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 
From  her  childhood  her  fatht^r's  house  was  the  welcome  home  of 
the  faithful  Methodist  ministry.  Her  religions  impressions  were 
very  early,  deep  and  abiding,  though  she  did  not  unite  with  the 
church  until  January  18,  1818.  At  that  time  she  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  ministry  of  David  Lewis  and  Nicholas  White.  She 
was  also  instructed  by  such  men  of  God  as  Bishop  Hedding, 
George  Peck  and  Thompson.  She  heard  the  first  when  he  was 
Presiding  Elder,  and  the  latter  when  he  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon  of  the  church  at  Townsend  Center. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  she  was  married  to  George  Perkins,  of 
Shelburn,  Vermont.  In  1846  they  removed  to  Ohio  and  settled  in 
Erie  county  until  1850  when  they  moved  to  Townsend  Center, 
Huron  county,  Ohio. 

Thenceforward  this  philanthropic  home  has  been  a  place  of 
rest  and  refreshment  with  christian  liberality  to  many,  both  minis- 
ters and  members.  She  lived  to  see  her  four  children  members  of 
the  Methodist  church,  two  of  whom  passed  from  the  church  mili- 
tant to  the  church  triumphant  before  her,  who  may  have  given  her 
a  joyous  welcome  to  those  bright  and  glorious  climes  on  high. 

For  ten  years  she  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  consumption. 
But  the  wheels  of  life  stood  still  at  last,  after  having  been  a  con- 
sistent christian  sixty-eight  years,  a  faithful  wife  fifty-six  years;  and 
2m  her  tearful  husband  said:  ''she  made  home  the  dearest  spot 
on  earth.  *"  At  one  time  she  said,  '*my  one  desire  has  been  since  I 
started  for  heaven  to  see  the  end  of  this  christian  journey."  Again 
near  the  finale  she  said,  "how  long,  O  Lord,  how  long,"  A  little 
later  she  whispered,  "he  is  coming,"  the  heart  stood  still  and  she 
was  gone. 


LEVI  PLATT. 

Levi  Piatt  was  born  in  Huntington,  Fa.rticld  county,  Conn., 
December  22,  1795.  When  22  years  of  age,  in  the  spring  of  1818, 
he  came  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  horse-back.  He  started  on  his 
journey  March  5th  and  arrived  in  Huron  county  (now  Erie  county) 
March  30th,  being  25  days  on  his  journey.  In  traveling  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo  every  house  appeared  to  be  a  tavern.  When  he 
left  Buffalo  he  came  to  Cataragus  creek.  The  ice  had  broken  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream  and  parsed  down,  and  as  the  water  fell 
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there  were  long  cakes  of  ice  that  broke  off  from  the  shore;  one  long 
cake  was  pried  off  and  the  lower  end  was  held  while  the  upper 
end  swung  around  to  the  opposite  shore.  On  this  narrow  cake  of 
ice  many  teams  and  wagons  passed  over  for  a  number  of  days. 

He^spent  the  summer  in  Vermillion  township.  As  he  came 
through  Norwalk  he  spent  the  night  with  Piatt  Benedict,  the  first 
president  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer  Society.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  a  frame  building  in  Norwalk  or  in  Huron  county.  He 
taught  school  3  months  at  the  centre  of  Greenfield  and  received  thirty- 
nine  dollars  for  the  entire  term.  He  was  the  first  male  teacher  in 
the  place. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  he  returned  to  Connecticut  on  horse-back 
where  he  remained  3  years.  In  the  spring  of  1822  he  returned  to 
Greenfield  and  purchased  a  farm  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of 
the  center,  on  which  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

.    On  the  10th  of  May,  1825,  he  was  married  to  Abigal  Bodman, 
of  Hopewell,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y. 

It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  Indians  at  that  time.  They 
sometimes  encamped  on  his  farm  and  as  many  as  15  or  20  were 
often  seen  at  one  time  on  ponies.  There  was  a  swamp  within  50 
rods  of  his  home,  where  the  wolves  seemed  to  collect  nights  and 
sometimes  come  near  the  house,  howling  and  making  a  frightful 
noise.  Those  who  have  heard  them  will  never  forget  it.  He 
saw  at  one  time  17  wild  turkeys  within  eight  rods  of  the  house. 

He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  upright  in  all  his  dealings 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  with  his  wife  united  with 
the  Congregational  church  in  Greenfield  in  the  year  1833,  was 
elected  and  ordained  deacon  in  1836.  He  was  very  much  attached 
to  the  church  and  was  a  regular  attendant  until  prevented  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.  He  retained  his  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  his 
wife's  death  which  occurred  about  5  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
gradually  failed  until  September  8th,  1886,  when  he  quietly  parsed 
away. 


HULLIBERT  PINNEY. 

Hullibert  Pinney  was  born  in   Manlius,  Onondaga  county,  N. 
Y.,  December  29,  1801. 

In  the  year  1832  Mr.  Pinney  was  united  in  marriege  to  Miss 
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Harriet  Fay,  and  in  the  year  1835  moved  with  his  family  to  Ohio 
and  settled  in  Berlin  township,  being  at  that  time  in  Huron  coun- 
ty; after  remaining  there  one  year  he  moved  into  Townsend  town- 
ship, Huron  county,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

On  March  26,  1880  the  deceased  laid  to  rest  a  beloved  wife, 
the  partner  of  his  bosom  and  sharer  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  that 
are  incident  to  an  early  pioneer  life,  with  whom  he  lived  48  years 
and  loved  more  d(?arly  than  all  the  world  beside.  After  the  death 
of  mother  Pinney,  father  Pinney  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
with  his  youngest  son,  Frank  Pinney.  After  many  years  of  toil 
and  cares,  he  had  accumulated  sufficient  of  this  world^s  go  ods  to 
place  him  beyond  penury  and  want.  After  abiding  his  time,  at 
ta^t  the  death  messenger  summoned  him  away  to  his  final  rest,  on 
October  2,  1886,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  83  years,  0  months  and  3 
(Cays.  And  thus  the  home  and  community  were  robbed  of  a 
father,  brother  and  friend.  The  deceased  leaves  four  children; 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Pinney  was  a  kind  husband  and 
'^ectionate  father.  He  gave  one  son  to  die  for  his  country's 
cause.  He  was  honored  and  respected  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends  for  his  many  noble  deeds. 

The  siok  he  eovthed,  the  hungry  fed. 

Bade  cares  and  sorrows  fly. 
And  loved  to  raise  the  downoast  head 

Of  friendless  poverty. 


:.,    ■  COLLINS  A.  BROWN. 

■'f    :  ^  ■  Krbm  the  Norwalk  Chronicle. 

•  Colliiis  A.  Brown,  of  Fitchville,  Huron  county,  the  Centen- 
arian, whose  one  hundredth  birthday  was  celebrated  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors  August  10,  1885,  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  by  the 

'presence  of  more  than  a  thousand  people  who  participated  in  the 
Remarkable  occasion,  died  at  his  old  hoim*  in  Pitch  ville  township, 
Thursday,  April  14,  1887,  at  about  1  o'clock  p.  ni.  He  had  been 
seriously  ill  for  one  week  as  the  result  of  a  severe  cold  which  set- 
tled in  his  throat  and  terminated  his  existence.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Mr.  Brown  from  the  very  full  and  graphic  accounts 
given  by  the  Chronicle  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  his  cen- 
tenary anniversary  under  the  auspices  of  relatives  and  old  friends. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  101  years,  8  mouths  and  4  days 

'old.     His  funeral,  largely  attended,  was  held  in  the  Union  church 
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at  Rumsey's  corners,  Sunday,  April  18th,  at  11  a.  m.  He  was 
buried  beside  his  wife,  long  since  departed,  in  the  FitchviUe  cem- 
etery. 

\  

MRS.  ELIZABETH  GORDON. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gordon  died  at  her  home  in  Milan,  Thursday, 
November  11th,  aged  91  years,  July  9,  1886.  She  came  to  Milan 
in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  had  been  a  constant  resident  of  that 
village  for  more  than  50  years.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  74  years.  Her  husband  died  sixteen  years  * 
ago.  She  .  has  buried  two  sons,  both,  while  studying 
for  the  ministry.  One  son,  Dr.  P.  A.  Gordon,  and  one  daughter, 
Harriet,  survive  her,  all  living  together  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Gror- 
don's  death.  The  mother  and  daughter  had  not  been  separated 
more  than  three  moiUhs  in  72  years.  Her  funeral '  services  were 
conducted  at  her  late  residence  in  Milan,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  ISth, 
1886,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Swan.  Thus  passes  to  her  eternal  reward 
a  most  excellent  and  noble  woman. 


AMY  R.  ADAMS. 

Eztractfl  from  ber  peraonal  joarnal. 

Amy  R.  Adams,  nee  Bedell,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Vermont, 
January  31st,  1804.  She  lived  there  until  seven  years  old;  then 
removed  to  Township  No.  4,  Clinton  county,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Platsburg,  N.  Y.  When  twelve  years  of  age  we  moved  to 
Worthington,  Ohio;  came  with  a  three-horse  team  over  the  Allegany 
mountains  and  were  six  weeks  on  our  journey. 

My  education  was  at  this  time  very  limited,  but  through  the 
indomitable  perseverance  of  one  of  the  best  of  mothers,  though  we 
were  poor  and  had  a  large  family,  I  was  sent  out  where  I  could  work 
for  my  board  and  go  to  school.  These  were  halcyon  days  and  well 
did  I  improve  them,  and  still  do  I  remember  them  with  tender 
and  grateful  emotions. 

At  sixteen  I  began  to  teach  school.  I  was  married  the  4th  of 
May,  1823,  in  Madison  county,  Ohio,  to  Horatio  R.  Adams.  I  con- 
tinued teaching  for  some  time,  making  in  all  about  seven  years  as 
teacher.  In  these  years  I  ever  endeavored  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
Christian  chara<2ter  on   whi«h   to  build  a  scientific  fabric.     We 
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passed  the  winter  of  1827  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1828 
we  began  farm  life  on  Darby  Creek,  Madison  county,  Ohio.  Here 
we  staid  two  years,  worked  'hard  and  saved  a  little. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  we  sold  on  time  and  moved  to  Lyme,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  renting  some  land  of  Jerry  Sheffield  for  one  year. 
This  was  a  sad,  toilsome  year,  husband  working  in  mud  and  rain 
most  of  the  time.  Planted  26  acres  of  corn  and  sowed  six  acres  of 
oats;  got  200  bushels  of  corn,  and  no  oats. 

On  New  Year's  day  1832  moved  onto  the  farm  where  I  now 
live  in  York  township,  Sandusky  county.  This  farm  was  mostly 
new  and  as  wild  as  when  the  Indians  left  it.  We  bought  it  for  12 
shillings  per  acre.  The  house  was  eighteen  feet  square  of  rough  logs, 
with  a  puncheon  floor.  The  roof  was  of  clapboards,  fastened  on 
by  weighty  poles.  A  window  intended  for  ten  lights  of  glass,  with 
seven  of  them  boarded  up,  and  another  with  3  lights  high  up  in  the 
end  of  the  house,  a  low  stick  chimney  built  on  the  outside,  and 
about  four  feet  deep,  and  a  small  cellar  built  of  logs  joining  the 
house.  This  we  gladly  and  even  proudly  called  home,  after  our 
year  of  severe  trial  on  the  Sheffield  farm.  In  process  of  time,  we 
had  tightened  the  lower  floor,  put  on  a  shingle  roof,  built  a  stone 
chimney.  About  this  time  I  had  a  nice  rag  carpet  ready  to  put 
on  the  puncheon  floor,  "and  by  the  way,"  it  was  the  first  rag  carpet 
in  the  township;  bought  a  new  stove,  whitewashed  the  logs,  set 
bushes  in  the  fireplace,  and  felt  quite  aristocratic.  We  found  a 
few  ap{)]e  trees  when  we  came  and  now  had  gathered  our  first 
barrel  of  ranibos. 

The  following  is  added  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sophie  Berger, 
of  Bellevui',  O.,  viz.:  Father  and  mother  lived  on  the  farm  men- 
tioned to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  m  1873.  They  lived 
together  on  this  farm  nearly  fifty  years.  Father  died  about  six 
years  earlier  than  mother;  she  lived  on  this  farm  a  trifle  over 
fifty-four  years,  and  in  her  journal  she  says  "hope  and  cheerfulness 
sweetened  all  our  toil."  Here  she  died  after  a  long  illness. 
May  7,  188ti. 


MRS.  C.  W.  MANAHAX. 

From  the  Norwalk  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Manahan,  of  West  Main  street,  Norwalk,  died, 
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after  a  lingering  and  painfal  illness,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
29th,  1887,  at  6:45  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Manahan,  nee  Wheeler,  was  born  in  Wellington,  Mass., 
in  1822;  moved  to  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  with  her  parents 
when  a  child.  Was  married  to  C.  W.  Manahan  December  13th, 
1841,  and  came  with  her  husband  to  Ohio  the  same  year.  They 
first  mDved  onto  a  farm,  and  in  1850  removed  to  Olena  where  Mr. 
Manahan  was  engaged  as  a  merchant  for  12  years;  later  they  took 
up  their  residence  in  Norwalk  where  he  continued  in  business  as 
merchant  in  this  city  for  12  years.  For  the  four  years  between 
1862  and  1866  Mr  Manahan  was  County  Treasurer. 

Three  children  were  born  to  them — two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Both  sons  now  reside  in  Michigan;  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Peckham, 
resides  in  Norwalk.  Mrs.  Manahan's  father,  Cyrenus  Wheeler,  is 
still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  96  years. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  her  lati*  home  on  West  Main 
street  on  Friday  morning,  April  1st,  at  10  o'clock,  conducted  by 
her  pastor.  Rev.  S.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  Congregational  church. 
Her  two  brothers  and  sisters  were  present  at  the  funeral. 

Thus  passed  away  a  pioneer  Christian  woman,  who  died 
fortified  by  the  consolations  of  Christ  and  his  word,  leaving  behind 
a  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion  which  long 
years  cannot  erase. 


MYRON  BRECKENRIDGE. 

From  the  Xorwalk  Chronicle. 

Myron  Breckenridge  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  on 
East  Main  street,  in  Norwalk,  on  Sunday  afternoon  about  4  o'clock 
February  6th,  1887,  after  a  patient  illness  of  many  months,  in  the 
92d  year  of  his  life;  his  spirit  passed  peacefully,  quietly  out  of  its 
mortal  tenement  as  calmly  as  the  setting  sun  of  a  summer's  day. 
He  maintained  his  consciousness  to  the  last,  giving  directions 
regarding  his  wants  but  a  few  moments  before  he  breathed  his 
last.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  firm  in  the  faith  that  his  Redeemer 
liveth  and  that  he  should  also  live  with  him  eternallv. 

Mr.  Breckenridge  was  born  in  Charlotte,  Chittenden  county, 
Vermont,  December  9th,  1795.  His  father's  native  home  w^as  in 
B^nnipgtvn,  Vt.    His  grandfather  gan^e  from  the  wrW  Qi  Ir^la^d, 
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in  company  with  two  brothers;  one  settled  in  Ware,  Mass.,  the 
other  in  Kentucky. 

Myron  Breckenridge  wjxs  married  to  Almira  Morton  in  1831; 
they  have  for  about  56  years  met  life's  vicissitudes  together;  she 
survives  to  mourn  the  breaking  of  the  golden  cord  that  has  so  long 
bound  them  in  very  happy  matrimonial  relations. 

They  came  to  Ohio  in  1836,  settling  in  the  woods,  in  Peru, 
this  county,  where  he  cleared  away  the  forest  and  convened  the 
wilderness  into  a  blossoming  farm. 

With  the  exception  of  a  residence  of  three  years  on  a  farm  in 
Plymouth,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  live  years  in  Richmond, 
Indiana,  they  have  resided  in  Huron  county  since  coming 
here  in   1836. 

Mr.  Breekenridge's  family  consists  of  eight  children,  all  living. 
Three  daughters  and  one  son  live  in  Norwalk;  two  sons  in  Toledo; 
one  son  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  a  daughter  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  fifteen  years  Mr.  B.  had  been  in  business  with  his  sou,  E. 
P.  Breckenridge,  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  P.  Breckenridge  &  Co.; 
first  for  about  5  years  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  then  a  few  years  iii 
Galesburg,  111.,  and  after  that  in  Toledo.  Although  he  has  never 
given  the  business  his  personal  attention,  it  has  been  so  success- 
fully managed,  by  his  son,  that  his  income  has  been  more  than 
enough  to  meet  all  his  wants;  thus  enabling  him  to  feel  easy  and 
comfortable  in  his  declining  years. 

He  experienced  religion  and  joined  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1820 
and  for  67  years  he  has  been  an  earnest,  active,  faithful  and 
consistent  member  of  the  church. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  he  accidentally  fell  under  the  pitman 
of  an  old  fashioned  saw  mill  and  was  taken  out  as  dead.  He  re- 
vived however  with  both  legs  broken,  one  of  them  twice,  and  a 
terrible  cut  across  his  head. 

His  strong  temperance  sentiments  are  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity where  he  has  never  hesitated  to  express  his  convictions 
by  word  and  act.  The  Chronicle  has  often  published  searching 
articles  from  his  pen,  the  good  influence  of  which  will  live  for  years 
to  come.  Although  not  a  political  party  prohibitionist,  for  60  years, 
by  precept  and  example  he  has  taught  the  beautiful  doctrines  of 
total  abstinence, 

"The  strong  points  in  his  character  were  unflinching  integrity 
and  moral  conscientiousness.    No  influ^ocQ  99ul4  prevail  upon  him 
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to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  plummet's  line   of  uprightness 
and  scrupulous  honesty. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1886,  he  had  a  fall,  since  which  he  has 
been  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  has  never  complained  or  been  impa- 
tient; he  has  superintended  his  business  affairs  and  given  directions 
regarding  his  expenses  up  to  the  close  of  his  life;  making  presents 
and  bequests  and  disposing  of  his  property  with  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding quite  remarkable.  He  maintained  the  vigor  of  his  in- 
tellect and  memory  even  up  to  within  a  few  moments  of  his  death. 

His  funeral  was  held  in  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Norwalk  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  February  9th,  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  admirers;  the  ser\'ices  were  ably  conducted  by  his  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell. 

The  bearers  at  the  funeral  were  the  four  stalwart,  noble  looking 
sons  of  the  deceased.  It  was  an  affecting  scene  when  those  worthy 
sons  of  a  noble  father  bore  the  casket  containing  the  earthly  remains 
of  their  loved  parent  down  the  aisle  of  the  church  to  the  rostrum, 
and  back  again  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

The  floral  offerings  were  very  beautiful  indeed;  consisting  of 
a  pillow  upon  which  was  the  word  "Father,"  a  sickle  and  shock  of 
grain,  an  anchor,  and  a  magnificcut  representation  of  the  gates  ajar 
with  a  white  dove  perched  above,  bearing  flowers. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  were  all  present 
at  the  funeral  together  with  a  goodly  number  of  grand-children  and 
other  relatives  and  near  friends. 

His  remains  were  temporarily  placed  in  the  receiving  vault  in 
Woodlawn  cemetery. 

Thus  endeth  the  earthly  life  of  an  u[)right  Christian  man  who 
walked  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  his  days,  and  who  will  now 
dwell  at  his  right  hand  where  there  is  fullness  of  joy  and  pleasures 
forevermore. 


ISAAC  PROWLER. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Jones. 

Isaac  Fowler  was  born  March  9th,  1805,  at  Guilford,  Conn., 
and  was  married  to  Rocksay  Davis,  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  October 
6th,  1826.  On  May  26, 1830,  he  moved  to  and  settled  in  Vermillion, 
Ohio,  where  his  wife  died,  leaving  him  a  widower,  with  several 
young  children  to  care  for,  February  23d,  1852.    He  was  again 
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married,  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  to  Prudence  R.  Snow,  September 
6th,  1852.  In  1853  he  moved  from  Vermillion  to  Berlin  Heights, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  noon  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  24th,  1886,  at  which  time  he  was  81  years,  8 
months,  and  15  days  old. 

His  ancestry  was  traced  back  to  three  brothers,  William, 
Ambrose  and  John,  who  came  fcom  England,  among  the  early 
settlers  of  this  country.  William  Fowler  settled  at  Milford,  Conn.; 
Ambrose  at  Westfield,  Mass.;  and  John  at  Guilford,  Conn.  Isaac 
Fowler  was  in  the  sixth  generation  of  the  descondents  of  the 
youngest  brother,  John.  His  father  was  with  Ethan  Allen  when 
he  took  Ticonderoga,  and  arrived  at  Bunker  Hill  the  day  after  the 
battle,  but  was  not  in  time  to  participate,  though  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  olden  time,  Mr.  Fowler  be- 
longed to  the  Whig  party,  and  was  among  the  first  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks  in  this  vicinity,  indeed  he  was  one  of  its  founders  here. 

He  was  sheriff  of  Erie  county,  at  one  time,  and  has  held  many 
other  offices  of  public  tnist.  His  death  was  exceedingly  sudden, 
and  the  very  morning  it  happened,  he  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
of  the  number  awaiting  the  distribution  of  the  morning  mail  at  the 
postoffice.  A  little  later  he  went  for  some  sand,  which  he  wheeled 
home  from  an  adjacent  building.  When  he  reached  home,  a  little 
after  eleven,  he  complaiaed  of  a  pain  in  his  chest,  sat  down  in  a 
chair  and  very  soon  expired.  His  sudden  death  shocked  the  whole 
community,  for  no  other  man  was  held  in  higher  esteem  by  his 
fellow  citizens. 

Friday  afternoon,  November  26th,  at  two  o'clock,  a  very  large 
number  convened  in  the  Congregational  church,  to  listen  to  the 
funeral  discourse,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Jones.  When  he 
was  sick  about  two  years  ago,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr.  Jones 
might  not  leave  Berlin  Heights  before  he  (Mr.  Fowler)  was  gathered 
to  his  "long  home";  and  his  wish  was  satisfied,  for  a  council  con- 
vened at  Berlin  Heights  the  day  after  the  funeral,  which  severed  the 
connection  between  pastor  and  people.  Mr.  Fowler  was  in  his 
accustomed  place,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  when  Mr.  Jones  read  his 
resignation,  Sunday,  Nov.  21.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  28th,  his  chair  was 
vacant,  and  his  pastor  combined  his  farewell  words  to  his  people 
with  those  of  Deacon  Fowler's  memorial. 

Isaac  Fowler  was  a  good  man.     He  was  mature  for  the  "Father's 
house,"  and  the  verdict  of  christian  and  unbeliever  is,   "He  Was 
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ready  "  He  lived  an  unblemished  life,  and  his  memory  is  blessed. 
He  was  the  third  oldest  member  of  the  Congregational  church,  and 
has  been  a  consistent  christian  man-  since  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  old  He  spoke  ill  of  no  one;  no  one  speaks  ill  of  him.  He 
had  hosts  of  friends,  bat  no  enemy  in  the  world.  This  is  great 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  one.  May  a  double  portion 
of  his  spirit  rest  on  this  community.  Marc  Antony's  words  over 
Brutus,  as  given  in  "Julius  Ciesar,"  can  bo  applied  to  him  with 
increased  force: 


"ThiB  was  the  nobleut  of  them  all; 
Uis  lite  wai  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  mi(ht  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  Tkii  ir<i«  o  man.'" 


Thus  lived,  and  thus  died  one  of  the  purest  men  we  ever 
knew  Earth  is  poorer,  and  heaven  is  richer  by  his  death.  May 
his  God  and  our's  shower  His  blessings  on  the  widowed  and 
orphaned  ones,  and  reunite  them  with  their  loved  one  beyond  the 
jasper  gates. 


ANSEL  PAGE. 

By  Rev.  t>.  U.  Honk. 


Died  in  North  Milan,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  February  4th,  1884, 
Ansel  Paie,  in  his  8-2d  year.     Deceased  wa»»  amongst  the  large 
number  who  came  to  Milan  about  1835,  and  had  remained  a  resi- 
dent here  to  the  time  of  his  death.     During  all  his  residence  here 
he  had  lived  an  upright  christian  life,  and  had  won  for  himself  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.    He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  M  E.  Church  for  upwards  of  40  years  and  was  always  a 
faithful  and  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of  hi«  •«*«*«••;    The  ex- 
ample of  such  a  christian  cannot  be  estimated.     His   abiding  faith 
in  Christ  was  a  great  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age    and  he  went 
"down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  with  a  hope  both 
sure  and  steadfast.     Ansel  Page  was  born  in  Vermont,  July  23d, 
1802;  was  married  in  1826,  his  wife  still  surA-iving;  they  having 
iourneved  hand  in  hand,  sliaring  alike  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
earth,  for  .58  years.     A  family  of  7  children  were  reared  by  them. 
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all  of  whom  are  still  living.     Funeral  services  conducted  by  Rev. 
G.  H.  Ilouk  were  held  at  the  late  residence  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 


MRS.  ANSEL  PAGE. 

From  the  Sandusky  Retrister. 

Mrs.  Ansel  Page  whose  death  on  Saturday,  June  26th,  1886, 
has  already  been  announced  in  the  Register  was  one  of  Milan's 
pioneers.  She  was  born  August  11,  1804,  in  Connecticut,  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Page  in  1825.  In  1831  she  and  her  husband  came 
to  Milan  where  she  has  ever  since  resided.  For  58  years  she  and 
her  husband  had  trod  life's  way  together,  until  February  4,  1884, 
when  Mr.  Page  died.  From  that  time  Mrs.  Page  began  to  fail, 
losing  all  interest  in  life  and  waiting  resignedly  to  be  called  from 
earth.  Three  daughters  and  four  sons  survive.  Homer  Page,  of 
Milan  township,  one  of  the  county's  wealthy  men,  being  a  son. 
The  old  homestead  of  this  pioneer  family  has  been  a  land  mark  at 
the  entrance  to  Milan  village  for  many  years*  A  large  brick  house 
standing  on  the  hill  at  North  Milan,  overlooking  the  winding  river 
and  the  valley  below  and  Milan  nestled  in  the  hills  beyond.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  country  homesteads  in  our  county.  The 
funeral  services  conducted  by  Rev.  Chas.  Gallimore,  of  Berlin 
Heights,  were  held  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  large  concourse  of 
neighbors  and  old  friends  honored  by  their  presence  the  memory 
of  a  woman  who  had  indeed  been  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  was  ripe 
for  the  final  rest  and  reward  beyond. 


MRS.  SALLY  DEMUND. 

By  Mrff.  Mary  M.  Stevens. 

Mrs.  Sally  Demund  died  at  her  home  in  Milan,  October  6th, 
1887.  She  was  born  at  Chagrin,  now  Willoughby,  Ohio,  March 
27th,  1808,  and  was  therefore  in  her  eightieth  year.  Mrs.  Demund 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  David  Abbott,  who  came  with  his 
family  to  Milan  in  1810.  Sally  Abbott  and  John  B.  Demund^  of 
Perkins,  were  married  September  12th,  1831.  Mr.  Demund  was  a 
very  estimable  young  man,  but  lived  only  a  few  years,  since  which 
time  his  widow  has  lived  in  Milan. 

Mrs.  Demund  was  the  youngest  and  last  remaining  member 
of  her  father's  family.     Her  father  died  in  1822;  her  mother  in 
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1847.  Her  brother,  Benjamin  W.  Abbott,died  in  1854,age(l  67  years. 
Lorena  Judson,  wife  of  Benj.  W.  Abbott,  died  in  1868,  aged  52 
years.  Her  sister,  Mary  O.  Abbott,  who  married  F.  D.  Parrish,  of 
Sandusky  City,  September  12th,  1831,  died  in  1838.  Mr.  Parrish 
died  in  Oberlin  in  1886,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters  still 
living  there.  Iler  sister,  Lucy  Abbott,  married  Guy  Stevens,  who 
died  in  1841.     Mrs.  Stevens  died  in  Toledo  in  1876. 

Benjaman  W.  Abbott  left  three  children,  Mary  B.,  David,  who 
became  blind  when  a  little  child,  and  Everton  J.,  who  is  now  a  prac- 
ticing physician  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  daughter,  Mary  B.,  died 
in  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Parrish 
left  only  one  child;  Frank  Parrish,  now  of  Chicago.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stevens  left  five  children;  David  A.,  Benjamin,  and  Lucy  A.,  of 
Toledo,  Emma  Ingersol,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  (leorge,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Dert\und  had  no  children  but  her  life  was  a  useful  one, 
Her  last  years  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  her  brother  Benjamin's 
son  David  and  his  little  daughter,  which,  however,  she  never  could 
have  done  but  for  the  ample  help  she  had  from  David's  cousins  of 
Toledo;  particularly  from  Benjamin,  who* furnished  money  without 
stint.  Mrs.  Demund  was  conscientious  ami  ciiuritable  and  in  every 
sense  a  christian  woman. 

David  Abbott,  Sr.,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  man  of 
ability,  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  of  large  influence.  His  fam- 
ily were  among  the  most  respectable  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Fire- 
lands.  The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
Abbott  family  in  numbers  of  the  Pioneer  published  in  May,  1859, 
page  45,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year,  page  '21. 


G.  H.  CAMP. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Strong. 

G.  H.  Camp  was  born  in  Cooperstown,  Onondaga  county, 
New  York,  October  15th,  1806  ;  was  taken  by  his  father  and  mother 
to  Connecticut  at  the  age  of  two  years.;  remained  there  until  he  was 
eighteen.  Came  to  Ohio  in  1824  with  his  uncle,  Taylor  Peck,  by 
the  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  Lake  Erie.  Landed  at  Huron  and 
footed  it  from  there  to  Ruggles,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Huron 
county.  For  the  next  seven  years  he  labored  at  chopping,  and 
clearing  land,  and  teaching  school.  First  taught  in  Ruggles;  next 
footed  it  to  Talmage,  Portage  county,  and  taught  three  months  at 
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$12  a  month,  and  footed  it  back  to  Ruggles.  For  the  next  year 
resided  in  Bronson  and  labored  at  felling  trees;  next  found  himself 
in  Florence  and  labored  on  the  farms  of  Judge  Sprague  and  Joab 
Squires;  from  there  to  Wakeman  and  taught  school  in  John  Don- 
man's  district. 

He  bought  his  first  piece  of  land  of  Cyrus  M[ner  and  Asa 
Wheeler  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  George  B.  Sherman  and 
James  M.  Cahoon,  which  he  afterwards  sold  and  bought  the  farm 
of  David  Manville,  now  owned  by  B.  T.  Strong,  where  he  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  He  was  married  in  \HM  to  Miss 
Lydia  Carey,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children,  only  two  of  whom 
are  alive;  Mrs.  Mary  Strong,  of  Oberlin,  and  David  A.  Camp,  of 
Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  who  were  present  at  the  funeral.  Mrs.  Camp 
is  now  living  with  her  daughter. 

For  most  of  his  life  Mr.  Camj)  was  what  is  called  an  infidel, 
but  in  18H6,  when  80  years  of  age,  he  experienced  religion  and 
united  with  the  Ist  M.  E.  Church  of  Oberlin.  He  was  a  man  of 
integrity  and  paid  his  debts  without  compulsion.  His  funeral  was 
attended  from  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Wakeman.Thursdav  at  1  o'clock 
p.m.,  December  Hth,  IssT,  Rev.  F.  A.  (T«)uld,  of  Oberlin,  officiating. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  did  not  write  some  anecdotes  of 
father's  life  before  he  died,  while  he  could  tell  them  to  me.  He 
used  to  tell  us  interesting  things  about  his  early  and  pioneer  life, 
which  I  can  remember  partly  but  not  definitely  enough  to  write 
down.  While  he  lived  in  Connecticut  he  used  to  help  burn  char- 
coal on  the  mountain  in  Kent. 

My  father's  father  at  one  time  owned  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
farms  in  Connecticut,  near  New  Milford.  It  was  entailed  property 
after  the  old  English  law,  and  the  document  entailing  it  to  the 
eldest  son  is  now  in  the  possession  of  brother  David.  Grandfather 
disposed  of  his  right,  and  father  being  the  eldest  son,  after  he  was 
old  enough  to  understand  what  his  father  had  done,  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  have  some  land  anyway,  and  very  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  coming  to  Ohio  where  land  was  cheap.  It  was  a  great 
undertaking  but  he  came  and  succeeded  by  chopping  wood  and 
teaching  school — they  then  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
as  far  as  the  "rule  of  three,"  perhaps  a  little  geography.  He  had 
one  thing  worth  more  than  money,  /.  e.^  sturdy  health  and  a  strong 
constitution;  never  had  a  hard  fit  of  sickness  in  his  life.  He  had 
the  ague  while  living  near  Brandy  Creek,  and  was  afflicted  with 
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chills  in  his  old  age.  I  have  heard  him  tell  how  he  slept  all  one 
winter,  after  coming  to  Ohio,  in  the  loft  of  a  log  cabin,  and  the 
snow  drifted  through  upon  his  bed.     lie  slept  well  too  he  said; 

He  was  sent  as  delegate  to  a  Presidential  Nominating  Conven- 
tion; before  what  President  I  do  not  know.  The  covention  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  it  is  not  long  since  I  read  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  that  he  wrote  home  while  on  that  trip.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  got  it  now.  He  was  a  man  of  steady  nerve  and  ready  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  face  of  danger,  as  evinced  by  his  voluntarily  going  to 
take  care  of  a  man  with  small  pox.  I  was  a  little  girl  and  remember 
how  afraid  mother  was  that  he  would  give  it  to  some  of  us  when 
he  came  home.  When  the  M.  S.  railroad  was  cut  through  his  farm 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  board  some  of  the  workmen,  and  before 
they  all  left  the  cholera  broke  out.  He  kept  a  man  who  had  it  and 
nursed  him  through;  had  the  inside  door  nailed  up  and  a  door  cut 
to  the  outside  so  we  received  no  harm. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  said  to  his  boys,  "If  I  was  a  young 
man  I  would  go;"  but  when  he  became  old  and  thought  what  a 
comfort  his  son  who  was  killed  would  have  been,  and  when  he 
considered  how  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ  war  was,  he  became 
a  bitter  opposer  of  war,  or  anything  which  might  seem  to  promote 
a  war  spirit. 

Father  was  a  man  who  read  many  books,  but  he  knew  how  to 
listen  better  than  he  knew  how  to  talk.  He  always  deplored  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  more  education,  and  as  far  as  he  could  tried 
to  educate  his  children;  but  for  some  cause  they  had  not  the  phys- 
ical stamina  of  their  parents  and  wore  not  able  to  finish  courses  of 
study. 

And  now,  dear  Pioneer,  do  emphasize  the  thought  to  all  the 
children  of  the  pioneers  that  they  make  sketches  of  their  parents' 
life  while  they  are  yet  alive,  to  tell  them  the  many  interesting 
things  which  occurred  to  them. 


MRS.  C.  C.  CRITTENDEN. 

By  Preston  Palmer. 

Mrs.  Crittenden,  widow  of  C.  C.  Crittenden,  passed  away  on 
Friday,  February  18,  1887,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  life.  She  had 
been  a  resident  of  Fitchville  township  for  some  54  years;  was  a 
native  of  New  York,  and  came  to  Ohio  in   the  year  1823.     There 
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are  now  only  three  persons  living  in  Fitchville  township  who  were 
residents  here  when  she  came. 

Mrs.  Crittenden  had  united  with  the  church  when  20  years  old 
and  maintained  her  membership  until  her  death.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Congregational  church  on  Sunday,  February  20, 
Rev.  Phelps,  of  Greenwich,  officiating.  He  preached  a  very  able 
sermon  from  a  text  found  in  the  book  of  Job. 


MRS.  JERUSHA  PALMER. 

By  PrestOD  Palmer. 

We  note  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  Palmer, 
who  died  in  Milan  on  February  18th,  1887,  aged  82  years.  She 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1805;  was  married  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Palmer  in  1836,  at  Granville,  O.  A  few  years  later  they  moved  to 
Fitchville  where  Mr.  Palmer  commenced  his  labors  with  the  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  this  locality.  They  moved  to  Milan  in  the 
year  1866  where  Mrs.  Palmer  resided  until  her  death.  Her  remains 
were  buried  in  the  Fitclivillo  comotorv  on  the  21st. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Palmer  was  sudden  and  unexpected  to  all. 
She  had  not  bijen  at  all  well  for  some  time,  but  was  not  confined 
to  her  bed  until  the  Wednesday  previous  to  her  death.  She  had 
been  a  resident  of  Milan  for  many  years,  and  was  the  last  one  of 
her  family,  having  buried  her  husband  a  few  years  ago.  Her 
funeral  services  were  held  from  her  late  residence  on  Center  street 
Milan,  O.,  Sabbath  afternoon  at  3  p.m..  Rev.  W.  L.  Swan  officiating. 
The  remains  were  taken  to  Fitchville,  her  former  home,  Monday 
morning,  accompanied  by  friends,  where,  after  a  short  service  in 
the  Baptist  church  there,  they. were  deposited  in  their  last  resting 
place. 


MRS.  JOHN  FISHER. 

By  J.  B.  Darling.  Esq. 

One  after  another  the  grim  Reaper  gathers  the  old  pioneers 
into  his  garner. 

Mr«.  John  Fisher  died  at  her  home,  one  and  one-fourth  miles 
south  of  the  center  of  Ilartland,  on  the  29th  day  of. January,  1887, 
in  the  69th  year  of  her  age  and  the  52d  of  her  married  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  emigrated  from  New  York   state   in  the 
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spring  of  the  year  1844;  rolled  up  a  log  cabin  in  what  was  then 
little  less  than  an  unbroken  wilderness,  where  the  howl  of  savage 
wolves  was  heard,  many  times  uncomfortably  near;  and  when  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  Hartland  or  Buckley  swamp  under  subjection 
was  classed  among  the  impossibilities;  when  there  was  not  a  road 
opened  out  through  the  township  either  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
save  only  an  opening  on  Hartland  Ridge.  There  they  have  lived 
all  these  years  and  together  fought  the  battle  of  life,  raised  their 
children  to  be  respectable  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  have  been 
permitted  to  see  the  forests  cleared  as  if  by  magic,  the  swamps 
drained,  brought  into  cultivation  and  blossoming  as  the  rose. 

In  her  last  hours  Mrs.  Fisher  was  sustained  and  supported  by 
an  unwavering  trust  in  Him  she  endeavored  to  serve  for  many 
vears,  and  surrounded  by  her  children,  whom  she  loved  so  well, 
and  who  were  all  anxious  to  minister  to  her  every  want  and  smooth 
her  dying  pillow  and  her  pathway  to  the  grave. 

Her  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Baptist  church  on  Sunday, 
January  30th,  1887,  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Gorham.  Mrs.  Fisher 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Baptist  society,  and  had  pro- 
fessed faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  over  fifty  years. 

She  is  laid  to  rest  in  her  lowly  bed  in  the  graveyard  at  Olena, 
near  the  scenes  of  all  her  trials  and  triumphs,  'till  called  forth  to 
the  reward  that  is  held  in  store  for  the  finally  faithful. 


WILLIAM  STRONG  AVATROS. 

By  J.  N.  Watrog. 

The  subject  of  these  lines  was  the  eldest  so/i  of  William  W. 
and  Nancy  Watros  of  Fitch ville,  Huron  county,  Ohio.  He  was 
born  in  Ridgefield  township,  Huron  county,  June  15th,  1818;  and 
died  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  October  20th,  1887,  aged  69  years, 
4  months  and  5  days. 

His  parents  moved  to  Fitch  ville  in  1819,  when  William  was 
only  a  little  over  a  year  old,  where  he  spent  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  About  1840-42  he  left  friends  and  native  town 
for  the  then  far  west,  and  settled  in  or  near  Freeport,  Illinois, 
where,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1843,  he  was  united  in  matrimony  with  * 

Harriet  B.  Wilcoxson,  who  also  was  a  native  of  Ohio  (Old  Town, 
Scioto  county),  who,  with  a  son  and  daughter  still  live,  and  mourn, 
as  wife  and  children,  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  husband  and  tender 
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father.  Just  before  the  death  of  his  father,  April  30,  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  he  came  to  Ohio  with  his  family,  and  returned  to  Illinois 
in  the  spring  of  1851.  In  April,  1861,  with  family  and  effects  he 
started  for  California,  by  the  overland  route,  where  they  arrived  in 
October  of  the  same  vear.  From  1861  to  1887  hechanffed  his  resi- 
dence  several  times.  For  a  time  he  resided  in  the  mountains,  then 
in  San  Jose,  then  in  San  Bernardino,  then  in  Compton,  Los  Angeles 
county,  and  since  last  spring  in  Santa  Monica,  Avhere  he  closed  his 
somewhat  wandering  eartlily  pilgrimage. 

He  was  converted  to  God  at  a  quarterly  meeting  held  in  a  barn 
belonging  lo  Hezekiah  Johnson,  of  North  Fitch ville,  probably 
about  1840  or  '41,  and  unit<Hl  with  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Fitchville, 
and  did  not  forget  to  take  a  letter  from  there  to  the  church  in 
Freeport,  III.,  and  from  thence  to  California.  And  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  ever  remained  a  steadfast,  faithful  christian  man,  and 
member  of  the  church  of  his  choice. 

His  health  became  impaired  about  eighteen  mtmths  before  his 
death  so  that  he  could  not  labor,and  early  in  September  18Si  while 
sitting  in  his  yt^rd,  in  the  sunbeams,  he  fainted  (symptoms  of  sun- 
stroke) and  was  carried  in  by  his  son,  and  from  that  time  his  mind 
wandered  and  never  for  any  length  of  time  regained  its  native 
clearness.  But  for  a  brief  period  near  the  last,  his  mind  rallied 
long  enough  to  bid  a  iinal  earthy  "good-bye"  to  his  grief-stricken 
wife,  and  henceforth  fatherless  children,  and  make  kindly  mention 
of  brothers  and  sisters  far  away. 

We  most  sincerely  sympathize  with  our  bereaved  sister, 
nephew  and  niece  and  commend  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
God  of  their  husband  and  father  now  gone. 


HARVEY  WOOD. 

From  the  Sandusky  Kor'-r  «r. 

Harvey  Wood,  of  Groton  township,  Krie  county,  <lied  at  his 
residence,  July  7,  1886,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Wood  was  probably  the  oldest  settler  of  Erie  county  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  having  come  here  with  his  parents  in  the  year 
1810,  since  which  time  he  has  always  maintained  his  residence 
here.  He  passed  through  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  pioneer 
L  life.     He  was  a  man   of  sterling  integrity  and   moral  worth,  re- 

spected by  all  who  knew  him.      He  contended  long  with  disease, 
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having  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  over  two  years.  Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  his  residence  July  10th,  after  which  he  was 
laid  to  rest  until  the  Life  Giver  comes. 


xMRS.  RAYMOND  PERRIN. 

Mrs.  Perrin,  widow  of  the  late  Raymond  Perrin,  of  the  Old 
State  Road;  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  September  13,  1885, 
about  3  o'clock,  at  the  Perrin  homestead,  of  old  age.  She  was  a 
resident  of  Norwalk  township  47  years,  having  come  here  with 
her  husband  from  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county,  Penn.,  in  1838.  She 
was  87  years  old,  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church  in  this  city,  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  for  her  womanly  and  christian  charac- 
ter. She  was  the  mother  of  J.  F.  and  W.  R.  Perrin,  who  reside 
near  Norwalk. 


CHARLES  ELECTUS  NEWMAN. 

B3'  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis. 

Charles  E.  Newman  was  born  June  6,  18:iU,  in  Greenville, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.  The  son  of  Shubel  Newman,  he  came  with 
his  father's  family  to  Huron  county,  Ohio,  in  June,  1834,  being 
14  years  old  at  that  time. 

The  familv  settle<l  in  Bronson  township,  on  a  farm  about  3i 
miles  south  of  Norwalk,  on  the  Fairfield  road.  Charles  was  the 
sixth  of  ten  children.  His  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  farm;  he 
attended  the  old  Norwalk  Seminary  one  or  more  terms.  He  began 
teaching  school  when  17  years  of  age,  «it  the  center  of  Bronson,  and 
for  several  years  following  he  taught  school  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  He  went  to  Kentucky  afterwards,  about  the  year  1840,  and 
taught  school  there  betwc^en  three  and  four  years.  September  15, 
1842,  he  came  back  to  Norwalk  and  was  united  in  marriacre  to 
Mary  R.  Fay,  daughter  of  Lucius  Fay.  In  April,  1843,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newman  returned  to  Kentuckv,  where  he  resumed  his  teach- 
ing;  both  returned  to  Bronson  in  1844  and  lived  with  his  father's 
family,  looking  after  matters  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  until 
1847  when  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  where  he  taught  a  term  of  se- 
lect school  on  Pleasant  street.  In  the  fall  of  1846  he  engaged  in  ^ 
book  selling,  in  Norwalk,  in  partnership  with  Jerry  M.  Crosby, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Crosby  &  Newman.     They  afterwards 
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divided  the  business,  each  engaging  in  the  book  business  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Newman  followed  this  business  for  ten  or  more  years. 
He  then  engaged  in  banking  for  a  time,  being  located  in  Attica, 
Indiana.  This  was  not  a  successful  venture.  He  returned  to 
Norwalk,  and  about  the  year  1857  he  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
trade  which  he  followed  until  18C9  when  he  took  charge  of  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel  in  Norwalk.  Mr.  Newman  and  family  managed  the 
hotel  for  about  ^\e  years  when  he  sold  out  his  interests  and  en- 
gaged  in  the  life  and  tire  insurance  business  with  his  brother,  Sam- 
uel F.,  which  he  followed  to  the  time  of  his  death,  viz,  Monday 
morning,  November  14,  1887. 

Mr.  Newman  had  been  an  active  and  consistent  member  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  about  44  years.  He  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Vestry,  April  13,  1846.  iHe  was  elected  a  Vestryman 
in  1847.  lie  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Diocesan  Convention 
in  1849  and  attended  nearly  every  convention  from  that  time  until 
1887.  He  was  superintendent  of  St.  Paul's  Sunday  School  for 
about  36  years,  and  was  always  an  active,  efficient  and  liberal 
member  of  the  church. 

lie  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  life  director;  he  was  also  secretary  and 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Huron  Countv  Auxilliarv 
Society  for  many  years,  even  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  doing  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  devoting  much  valuable  time  to  tihe  inter- 
ests of  the  society.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the  Ohio  State 
Sunday  School  Union,  in  which  he  for  years  held  some  official  po- 
sition. He  was  president  of  the  Huron  County  Sunday  School 
Union  for  many  years,  and  its  most  active  and  earnest  friend, 
doing  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  organization  in  an  interesting 
and  flourishing  condition.  He  was  president  of  the  County  S.  S. 
Union  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  identified  himself  with  the  Kirelan<h  H'storiral  Society  at 
its  organization  and  has  been  one  of  ii>  iii  »st  ardent  friend** 
through  its  thirty  years  of  existence;  doing  much  in  time  and 
money  to  perpetuate  the  society  and  make  its  intiuence  and  useful- 
ulness  felt  by  everyone.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  society, 
and  has  always  ably  tilled  some  official  station  in  the  work  of  the 
society. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Huron  Coun- 
ty Children's  Home  As^Qciation,  and  it  w?is  largely  through  his 
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labors  and  instrumentality  that  a  home  was  p^^rchased  and  this 
useful  society  put  in  condition  to  care  for  and  look  after  the 
homeless  and  neglected  children  of  our  county. 

In  every  good  work  Mr.  Newman  was  always  foremost.  He 
never  asked  others  to  do  more  than  he  was  willing  to  do  himself. 
His  time,  talents  and  money  were  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
causes  of  religion,  bible  work,  sund«ay  school  instruction,  the  pion- 
eer interests,  the  poor  and  the  destitute. 

No  one  with  a  worthy  cause  was  ever  turned  away  without 
words  of  encouragement  and  practical  acts  of  sympathy  from 
this  friend  of  humanity.  Mr.  Newman  was  full  of  public  spirit 
on  all  occasions.  He  never  seemed  wearv  in  well  doini;.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  movers  in  building  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in 
Norwalk.  He  erected  the  Newman  block  on  the  corner  of  West 
Main  and  Hester  streets.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Norwalk 
Board  of  Education  for  a  number  of  vears.  His  life  haff  been  one  of 
faithful  devotion  to  religious  and  charitable  obje»*ts,  ever  foremost 
in  all  good  works. 

He  had  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  on  the  JJd  of  November, 
1H86,  which  greatly  alarmed  his  friends.  He  rallied  from  this 
however,  although  he  never  fully  recovere<l  his  usual  activity  and 
buoyancy  of  mind  and  spirit. 

On  the  morning  of  Novem'jcr  S,  18.^7,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  lost  all  consciousness.  He  lingered  until  the  morn- 
ing of  November  14,  when  he  quietly  passed  away  from  many  en- 
dearing earth  ties,  to  his  Heavenly  home.  The  funeral  services  of 
the  Episcopal  church  were  held  at  his  late  residence  on  Hester 
street,  in  Norwalk,  and  his  remains  were  (luietly  buried  in  beauti- 
ful Woodlawn  cemetery. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  T.  I).  Shepherd,  and 
a  large  circle  of  loving  relatives  and  warm  personal  friends  to 
miss  his  always  pleasant  face  and  mourn  the  silence  of  an  ever 
welcome  voice. 

There  are  few  men  and  fewer  friends  like  Charles  E.  New- 
man. The  place  he  iilled  in  Norwalk  and  Huron  county  will  long 
remain  unfilled,  because  no  one  can  wholly  till  it.  He  leaves  the 
fragrance  of  a  delightful  memory  that  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to 
everyone  who  knew  him.  Personally,  we  never  knew  one  like  him; 
so  always  true  and  ever  reliable  and  trustworthy.  A  true  friend 
indeed. 
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PREFACE. 

It  gratifies  us  to  be  able  to  present  a  new  volume  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Pioneer  so  soon  after  the  issue  of  Volume  IV,  in  January, 
1888. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  Firelands  Hifitorical 
Society  has  seemed  to  receive  a  new  impetus  of  late,  manifested 
by  the  large  attendance  at  the  Fall  meeting,  held  at  Berlin  Heights, 
last  October,  and  again  shown  by  the  interest  taken  in  the  excellent 
meeting  held  at  Milan,  February  22d,  1888. 

This  interest  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  our  society  and  ^e 
hope  it  may  increase  in  zeal  and  power. 

This  number  is  largely  devoted  to  bringing  up  the  record  of 
the  anti-slavery  work  done  on  the  Firelands  in  those  old  days  of 
"Under-Ground  Railroad"  excitement,  so  called. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Heights  meeting  and  of  the 
Milan  meeting  will  be  found  in  this  Volume,  thus  completing  our 
record  of  proceedings  up  to  the  3 2d  Annual  Meeting,  held  in 
Norwalk,  June  27th,  1888,  which  will  appear  in  Volume  VI. 

We  are  able  to  present  excellent  portraits  of  two  well  known 
faces,  in  this  issue,  that  of  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  and  Judge  Rush  R. 
Sloane,  both  identified  with  early  anti-slavery  movements;  the 
former  a  life-long  friend  and  zealous  supporter  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society;  the  latter  a  life  member  and  an  ardent  friend 
of  the  Society's  work. 

Also  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Boston,  who  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Under-Ground  Railroad  work  and  who  or- 
ganized the  first  colored  church  on  the  Firelands. 

The  able  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Paden,  of  Clyde, 
at  the  Fall  meeting  held  in  Berlin  Heights,  and  the  one  by  Judge 
Rush  R.  Sloane,  of  Sandusky,  given  at  the  Milan  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  1888,  both  on  "Underground  Railroad"  themes,  will  be 
found  in  full  in  this  volume.  Other  interesting  addresses,  obituary 
notices  and  matters  of  abiding  value  will  also  be  found  herein. 

Committee  on  Publication. 


RECORD  OF  PROCEEDINGS 


♦  »  » 


Of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  and  its  (Board  of 

directors  and  Trustees, 


■♦*  »■ 


Continued  fbom  New  Sbbibs,  Volume  IV. 


■♦♦»■ 


Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees 

SEPTEMBER  20,  1887. 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  in  the  office  of  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  in  Norwalk,  on  Tuesday,  September  20th,  1887.  Present,  G. 
T.  Stewart,  C.  E.  Newman,  J.  D.  Easton,  S.  A.  Wildman,  F.  R. 
Loomis  and  L.  C.  Laylin. 

Upon  motion,  C.  E.  Newman,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  S.  A.  Wildman 
were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  prepare  for  a  Fall 
meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  to  be  held  at  Berlin 
Heights  on  Thursday,  October  27th,  1887. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Recording  Secretary. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing,  the  Committee  above  mentioned 
made  the  desired  arrangements  and  published  the  following  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  Firelands: 

PIONEER  MEETING  AT  BERLIN  HEIGHTS. 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  will  hold  a  Quarterly  meeting 
in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Berlin  Heights,  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 27th,  1887,  at  which  time  an  interesting  program  of  exercises 
will  be  given,  and  a  basket  picnic  dinner  will  be  served  in  the  Town 
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Hall  near  the  church.  Everybody  on  the  Firelands  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  this  meeting  and  enjoy  the  occasion,  it  is  expected 
that  all  will  bring  a  basket  of  provisions  and  that  a  union  table  will 
be  set  therefrom  by  the  ladies  of  Berlin  Heights. 

The  following  general  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
viz:  I.  T.  Reynolds,  E.  P.  Hill,  Hon.  James  Douglass,  Capt.  A.  H. 
Pearl,  Rev.  J.  H.  J.  Rice,  Hudson  Tuttle  and  Henry  Close. 

A  program  of  the  exercises  will  be  announced  hereafter.  The 
meeting  will  begin  at  lo  o'clock  a.m.,  and  continue  throughout  the 
day. 


FALL  MEETING, 


JLTD  BEK.2LiI3Sr  HEIO-HTS,  OCO?.   27,  ISeT. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

A  fall  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held  in 
the  Congregational  church,  at  Berlin  Heights,  on  Thursday, 
October  27th,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  by  the  Hon. 
E.  Bogardus,  of  North  Monroeville,  President  of  the  Society,  who 
called  upon  the  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis,  of  Norwalk,  to  open  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

An  excellent  choir  then  sang  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
anthem.  The  Society's  record  of  proceedings  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting,  and  of  subsequent  Board  meetings  was  read  by  Secretary 
L.  C.  Laylin. 

After  another  song  by  the  choir,  the  Hon.^  F.  R.  Loomis  was 
invited  to  address  the  meeting  upon  the  '^Objects  and  Aims  of  the 
Society  and  the  Importance  of  Maintaining  a  Live  and  Active 
Organization."  Mr.  Loomis  read  portions  of  the  constitution,  also 
the  preface  to  several  of  the  published  volumes  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  committed  to  the  Society,  and  then  warmly 
advocated  the  inestimable  value  of  the  work  being  accomplished, 
through  the  efforts  of  its  officers,  in  placing  in  permanent,  printed 
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iorniy  historica]  and  biographical  facts  relating  to  earlier  and  later 
incidents  and  events  which  have  transpired  and  are  every  day 
transpiring  within  the  limits  of  the  Firelands.  He  also  earnestly 
urged  upon  every  citizen,  young  and  old,  to  interest  themselves  in 
this  work  as  a  patriotic  duty,  due  alike  to  our  pioneers,  to  the 
present  age  and  to  posterity.  He  urged  it  as  a  duty  that  ought 
not  to  be  neglected  or  postponed,  a  duty  that  should  be  a  pleasure, 
for  men  and  women,  young  and  aged,  to  join  the  Firelands  Histor- 
ical Society  and  by  money  and  influence,  voice  and  pen,  assist  in 
making  its  value  felt  throughout  our  communities  and  in  making 
it  more  effective  for  permanent  good. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  addressed  the  meeting  with 
great  earnestness  in  a  similar  line  of  thought,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  "pioneer  society,"  but  a  Historical 
Society ,  the  object  of  which  is  not  only  to  gather,  publish  and 
preserve  pioneer  history,  h\x\»  presettl  history  and  future  events  of 
in)«rest.  He  warmly  advocated  a  living. department  of  biography 
in  our  publications;  the  gathering  of  biographical  sketches  of  our 
public  men  and  women  who  are  now  in  our  midst,  and  publish inpf 
them,  together  with  portraits  of  the  subjects  presented. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Newman,  of  Norwalk,  road  a  letter  from  the  vener- 
able cetenarian,  Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  of  Bronson,  written  with  his 
own  hand  as  follows: 

LETTER  FROM  MARTIN  KELLOGG  OF   BRONSON,    AGED    101     YEARS   AND 

ONE   MONTH. 

Bronson,  0.,  October  21,  1887. 
Oentleineny  Directors   and   Imstees  of  the    Firelands    Historical 
Society: 

A  postal  card  received  this  morning  gives  me  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Berlin  Heights.  My  health 
is  such  that  I  cannot  comply.  Please  give  my  kind  regards  and 
best  wishes  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  and  to  the 
citizens  of  Berlin  Heights.  Martin  Kelloog. 

Mr.  Newman  made  further  remarks  urging  the  claims  of  the 
Society  to  the  cheerful  and  hearty  support  of  every  thoughtful 
and  generous  citizen. 

This  was  followed  with  music  by  the  choir. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  prepare  for  publication  a  history  of  the  Lake  Shore 
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Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  formerly  known  as  the  Toledo,  Nor- 
walk  &  Cleveland  Railroad.  The  motion  prevailed  and  6.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  J.  G.  Gibbs  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

Judge  A.  W.  Hendry  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed 'to  prepare  for  publication  a  history  of  the  old  Monroe- 
ville  &  Sandusky  Railroad,  now  known  as  the  Lake  Erie  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  system.  The  motion  prevailed 
and  Judge  A.  W.  Hendry,  Jas.  D.  Easton  and  Capt.  T.  C.  McGee 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  generously  served  in  the  town  hall  near 
the  church  where  tables  were  spread  with  a  superabundant  supply 
of  choice  food,  furnished  by  thQ  deft  hands  of  Berlin's  fair 
daughters,  who  proved  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  noble 
pioneer  sires  and  dames  possessing  the  generous  traits  of  their 
hospitable  ancestors  in  a  marked  degree.  It  was  truly  a  superb 
dinner,  as  the  two  hundred  who  enjoyed  it  are  willing  to  testify, 
if  any  further  testimony  than  the  relish  with  which  they  disposed 
of  the  savory  viands,  is  needed. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30  p.m.  by  President 
Bogardus. 

Upon  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart  the  following  committee  waa 
appointed  to  secure  for  publication  a^history  of  the  vessel  building 
interests  of  the  Firelands,  including  a  history  of  the  old  Milan 
canal,  viz:  Frank  G.  Lockwood,  Milan;  Capt.  T.  C.  McGee,  and 
L^e  Curtiss,  Sandusky;  A.  H.  Winchell,  Huron;  J.  C.  Gilcrist, 
Vermillion. 

Judge  A.  W.  Hendry  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  secure  for  publication  the  history  of  the  Old  Mad 
River.  Railroad  and  the  Ohio  Railroad.  The  motion  prevailed  and 
Judge  A.  W.  Hendry,  Rice  Harper  and  Clark  Waggoner  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  moved  that  the  following  committee  be 
appointed  to  secure  for  publication,  a  history  of  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  Firelands,  viz:  L.  S.  Stow,  Calvin  Caswell  and  C. 
E.  Newman.    The  motion  prevailed.  • 

Hon.  F.  R.  LoQmis  read  a  list  of  fifty-eight  persons  over  sixty- 
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five  years  of  age  present  at  this  meeting.     (This  list  of  names  will 
be  found  following  these  minutes.) 

Clark  Waggoner,  Esq.,  of  Toledo,  gi^ve  an  interesting  address, 
delineating  his  experiences  as  a  printer's  apprentice  boy  on  the 
Milan  Xepariery  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Upon  motion  of  O.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  the  Society  ^requested 
portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  Hons.  Clark  Waggoner 
and  Frederick  Wickham,  also  of  Isaac  T.  Reynolds,  for  publication 
in  the  Firelands  Pioneer. 

Henry  F.  Paden,  Esq.,  of  Clyde,  gave  a  well  prepared*,  interest- 
ing and  instructive  address,  entitled  ^'Underground  Railroad 
Reminiscences.''  It  was  a  valuable  contribution  and  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer. 

Instructive  remarks  on  general  themes  of  interest  were  next 
made  by  Judge  J.  R.  Osbom,  of  Toledo,  J.  D.  Easton,  of  Mon- 
roeville,  and  Judge  A.  W.  Hendry,  of  Sandusky. 

O.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  read  an  interesting  account  of  Lemuel 
Sherman's  experience  as  station  agent  on  the  Underground  Railway, 
near  Norwalk. 

S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  made  brief  and  eloquent  remarks  on  the 
value  of  preserving  to  posterity  the  records  of  current  history. 

The  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
to-wit: 

Iteaolvedt  That  the  thanks  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society 
are  due  and  are  hereby  very  gratefully  extended  to  Clark  Waggoner, 
Esq.,  of  Toledo,  and  to  Hon.  H.  F.  Paden,  of  Clyde,  for  the  in- 
leresting  and  instructive  addresses  delivered  by  them  before  this 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  furnish 
their  papers  for  publication  in  the  Firelands  Pioneer.  We  also 
thank  the  other  speakers  for  the  interesting  reminiscences  and 
the  profitable  thoughts  presented. 

Ee^oivedy  That  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  the  Historical 
Society  for  the  holding  of  this  quarterly  meeting  in  their  midst, 
is  highly  appreciated  and  our  hearty  thanks  are  hereby  extended 
to  the  good  people  of  Berlin  for  their  generous  hospitality. 

ReBolvedy  That  the  Congregational  church  and  society  of  Ber- 
lin are  entitled  to  our  thanks,  which  are  hereby  extended,  for  the 
use  of  their  edifice  in  which  to  hold  this  meeting. 

Reaclvedy  That  a  vote  of  Uppreciatiye  thanks  is  hereby  given 
to  the  organist,  violinist  and  choir  for  the  excellent  music  rendered, 
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which   has  added  so  much  to  the  pleasures    of    this   meeting. 

Besolved,  That  we  will,  one  and  all,  do  all  we  can,  in  every 
possible  way,  to  encourage  and  advance  the  interosts  and  welfare 
of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Upon  motion  the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  persons  paid  $1  each  and  became  members  of 
the  Society  and  are  entitled  to  Volume  IV  of  the  Pioneer,  y\t: 
J.  C.  Lockwood,  Milan;  A.  H.  Pearl,  Berlin  Heights;  H.  P.  Starr, 
Birmingham;  W.  G.  Benschoter,  Shinrock.  The  following  paid 
50  cents  each  for  Volume  IV  of  the  Pioneer,  viz:  O.  C.  Tillinghast 
and  H.  S.  Cobb,  Berlin  Heights^  F.  G.  Lockwood,  Milan;  Cyrus 
Strong,  Wakeman;  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Brooks,  Florence. 

After  another  song  by  the  excellent  choir,  which  all  through 
the  meeting  famished  appropriate  music  whenever  called  for,  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Secretary. 

OLD   PIONEERS. 

The  following  persons  between  the  ages  of  65  and  01  were 
present  at  the  Berlin  Heights  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society,  viz: 

Cjrras  Strong,  Wakeman,  aged  91  years;  Wm.  Dawes,  New 
Hampton,  Iowa,  aged  86  years;  Mrs.  O.  C.  Tillinghast,  Berlin, 
aged  86  years;  D.  W.  Tenant,  Berlin,  aged  85  years;  Mrs.  Luoretia 
Qregg,  Norwalk,  aged  83  years:  Wm.  Tillinghast,  Toledo,  aged  82 
years;  I.  T.  Reynolds,  Berlin,  aged  82  years;  Bowen  Case, Florence, 
aged  82  years;  Mrs.  S.  K.  Newman,  Norwalk,  aged  82  years;  H.  L. 
Hill,  Berlin,  aged  80  years;  Capt.  T,  C.  McGee,  Sandusky^  aged  79 
years;  E.  O.  Merry,  Bellevne,  aged  78  years;  George  Btirdue,  Ber 
linville,  aged  77  years;  E.  P.  Hill,  Berlin,  aged  76  years;  I.  N. 
Reed,  Berlin,  aged  76  years;  Leonard  Fisk,  Berlin,  aged  76  years; 
Judge  Frederick  Wickham,  Norwalk,  aged  76  years;  Lemuel 
Sherman,  Norwalk,  aged  76  years;  Isaac  E.  Town,  Olena,  aged  76 
years;  J.  S.  Davis,  Berlin,  aged  75  years;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hill,  Berlin, 
aged  74  years;  Capt.  F.  A.  Wildman,  Norwalk,  aged  74  years; 
Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  North  Monroeville,  aged'  74  years;  Judge  J.  R. 
Osbom,  Toledo,  aged  74  years;  Thomas  Harrison,  Florence,  aged 
74  years;  J'.  C.  Lockwood,  Milan,  aged  73  years;  J.  W.  Fitch, 
Milan,  aged  72  years;  C.  W.  Manahan,  Norwalk,  aged  72  years; 
S.  S.  Phillips,  Berlin,  aged  72  years;  R.  C.  Dean,  Townsend,  aged 
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72  years;  F.  G.  Lockwood,  Milan,  aged  71  years;  J.  D.  Easton, 
Monroeville,  aged  71  years;  George  Ctiase,  Berlin,  aged  71  years; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Hill,  Berlin,  aged  70  years;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Ransonj,  Berlin, 
aged  70  years;  Wm.  Wait,  Berlin vi lie,  aged  70  years;  L.  S.  Stow, 
Milan,  aged  70  years;  Mrs.  Betsey  Kelley,  Milan,  aged  70  years; 
J.  D.  Chamberlain,  Nor  walk,  aged  69  years;  M.  Lipsett,  Sandusky, 
aged  69  years;  J.  M.  Went  worth,  Huron,  aged  68  years;  Judge  A. 
W.  Hendry,  Sandusky,  aged  67  years;  Hon.  Clark  Waggbner, 
Toledo,  aged  67  years;  C.  E.  Newman,  Norwalk,  aged  67  years; 
Erastus  Ivory,  Norwalk,  aged  67  years;  S.  T.  Howe,  Norwalk, 
aged  67  years;  Isaac  McKesson,  I'gwnsend,  aged  67  years:  S.  A. 
Lockwood,  Milan,  aged  67  years;  Mrs.  George  Chase,  Berlin,  aged 
67  years;  W,  G.  Benschoter,  Berlin,  aged  66  years;  II.  T.  Smith, 
Berlin,  aged  66  years;  Mrs.  Leonard  Fisk,  Berlin,  aged  Q6  years; 
Mrs.  Clarissa  H.  Waite,  Berlinville,  aged  66  years;  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Newman,  Norwalk,  aged  66  years;  M.  Wines,  Florence,  aged  66 
years;  Mrs.  Thomas  Harrison,  Florence,  aged  65  years;  Mrs.  W. 
G.  Benschoter,  Berlin,  aged  65  years;  H.  P.  Starr,  Birmingham, 
aged  65  years. 

A.  M.  Folger,  of  Berlin  Heights,  aged  94  years,  hoped  to  be 
present  but  was  not  able  to  come. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Tuttle,  of  Berlin  Heights,  anticipated 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  old  friends,  at  this  pioneer  gathering,  but 
his  sefious  illness  prevented.  They  are  89  and  88  years  of  age, 
respectively;  thfty  have  been  married  68  j'ears  and  are  probably 
the  oldest  married  couple  on  the  Firelands. 


Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees 

JANUARY  3,  4888. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  held  a  called  meeting  at  the  office  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq., 
in  Norwalk  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  January  3d,  1888.  Members 
present,  Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  G.  T.  Stewart,  Jas.  D,  Easton,  S.  A. 
Wildman  and  F.  R.  Loomis. 

The  meeting  was  calle(J  to  order  by  President  E.  Bogardus.  G. 
T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern  in  the*  absence  of 
Secretary  L.  C.  Laylin. 

Upon  motion,  C..H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  chosen  a 
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member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  in  place  of  Mr.  C. 
E.  Newman,  deceased. 

Upon  motion,  C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  chosen 
Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Relics  as  successor  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Newman, 
deceased. 

Upon  motion,  the  Board  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Hon.  L.  C. 
Laylin  be  requested  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  State  Historical 
and  Archaeological  Society  in  Columbus  and  ascertain  upon  what 
conditions  they  would  receive  and  care  for  the  relics  and  old  time 
curiosities  belonging  to  the  Firelands  Historical  Society. 

Upon  motion,  the  Board  decided  that  a  Winter  meeting  of  the 
Society  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  22d,  1888,  and  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  was  appointed  a  committee  to  determine  the  place 
where  the  meeting  shall  be  held  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  same. 

Upon  motion,  the  Hons.  E.  Bogardus,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  H. 
Gallup  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  next 
Anniial  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  Norwalk,  on  Wednesday, 
June  27,  t888,  with  full  power  to  act. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  folloifing  notice  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

Firelands. 

FIRELANDS  SOCIETY  MEETING. 

The  next  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Socie- 
ty will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  Milan,  on  Wednesday,  the  2 2d 
of  February,  1888,  at  10  a.  m. 

Among  the  topics  suggested  are,  Our  Railroads,  (including  the 
old  underground  railroad,)  the  Milan  canal,  ship  and  vessel  building, 
agriculture  and  other  industries.  Statements  of  facts  and  statistics 
on  these  and  any  other  subjects  of  local  history  are  requested. 
These  meetings  are  for  the  public  and  all  are  invited  to  attend  them, 
but  especially  the  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Firelands. 

Music,  volunteer  speeches  and  a  picnic  dinner  are  expected, 
and  those  who  please  can  bring  with  them  their  baskets  of  good 
things  for  the  occasion. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  are  Frank  G.  Lock- 
wood,  E.  L.  Perry  and  W.  O.  Nichols. 

By  order  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees. 
James  G.  Gibbs,  Cor.  Sec*y.  E.  Bogardus,  PresU. 
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The  following  editorial  notice  appeared  in  the  Norwalk  Chron 


FIRELANDS  SOCIETY  MEETING. 


The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Socie- 
ty to  be  held  in  Milan  on  Wednesday,  February  2 2d,  will  be  one  of 
more  than  usual  importance. 

Hon.  Rush  R.  Sloane  of  Sandusky  will  be  present  and  deliver  an 
address  on  the  "Under-ground  Railway." 

Mr.  F.  G.  Lockwood  of  Milan  will  give  many  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  Milan  in  "the  days  of  her  glory/'  including  facts  and 
statistics  regarding  the  Milan  canal,  ship  and  vessel  building,  agri- 
culture and  other  industries. 

Several  distinguished  persons  from  abroad  are  expected  to  be 
present;  they  will  participate  in  the  discussions. 

Music,  voluntary  speeches  and  a  basket  picnic  dinner  are 
among  the  good  things  anticipated.  Arrangements  are  in  ^progress 
for  a  special  train  to  be  run  over  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Ry.  from 
Monroeville  to  Milan. 

•   The  local  Committee  of  Arrangements  is  Mayor  E.  L.  Perry,  F. 
G.  Lockwood  and  W.  O.  Nichols. 


WINTER  MEETING. 

At  Milan,  February  22,  1888. 


MORNING  SESSION.  " 

It  rarely  happens  in  this  latitude  that  such  pleasant  weather 
greets  us,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  as  favored  our  people  on 
Wednesdays  the  22d.  day  of  February,  1888.  The  sun  shone 
brightly  all  day  long  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brisk  east 
wind,  the  day  was  a  charming  one  in  every  particular.  This  was 
a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  a  large  number  of  our  patriotic  citizens 
who  desired  to  attend  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society,  in  Milan,  and  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
occasion. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  townhall^in  Milan  Vil 
lage,  at  10:25  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  the  Hon.  E.  Bogardus  of  North 

*  Monroeville,  President  of  the  society,  who  called  upon  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Swan  of  Milan  to  open  the  exercises  with  prayer. 

Appropriate  and  patriotic  remarks  were  made  by  President 

•  Bogardus,  suitable  to  the  time  and  place. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  the  Fall  meeting,  held  in  Berlin 
Heights,  last  October,  was  read  by  F.  R.  Loomis  and  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

Upon  motion,  F.  R.  Loomis  of  Norwalk  was  elected  secretary 
pro  tem  of  the  meeting;  Secretary  L.  C,  Laylin  being  absent  in 
Columbus. 

6.  T.  Stewrt  Vs<].  of  Nor  walk  made  remarks  relative  to  the 
important  duties  assi^^neil  the  several  committees  appointed  at  the 
Berlin  meeting,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  have  re- 
poits  from  these  committees  at  this  meeting. 

J.  D.  Easton  Esq.  of  Monroeville,  reported  for  the  committee 
on  the  old  Monroeville  and  Sandusky  Railway,  now  known  as  the 
Lake  Erie  Division  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  His  report  consisted 
mostly  in  reading  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  of  the 
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road,  from  Vol.  I,  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner's  report  for  Ohio, 
published  in  1870. 

Other  committees  were  called  for,  most  of  which  reported 
progress  in  the  work  of  compiling  historical  narrative  and  asked 
farther  time. 

Judge  Sloane  of  Sandusky  made  the  statement  that  the  first 
charter  ever  granted  to  any  railway  in  Ohio  was  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  on  January  5th,  1832,  for  the  construction  of 
the  Dayton  &  Sandusky  Railroad,  and  that  it  was  the  first  road 
built  and  operated  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  original  papers  and  valuable  documents  to  sub- 
stantiate the  facts  stated. 

G.  T.  Stewart  Esq.  of  Norwalk,  next  addressed  the  meeting 
very  profitably  on  the  theme,  "The  Underground  Railroad,"  or  the 
early  sentinient  of  Ohio's  citizens  toward  the  fugitive  slave. 

An  interesting  paper  prepared  by  Capt.  C.  Woodruff  of  f^eru 
was  read;  it  gave  personal  incidents  showing  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  Firelands  between  1830  and  1840  to  be  strong- 
ly against  the  black  man  and  unfriendly  toward  those  who  gave  him 
aid  and  encouragement  in  bis  efforts  to  obtain  freedom. 

A  photograph  was  exhibited  to  the  large  assembly  present,  of 
a  sketch  made  in  1820  of  the  steamboat  Walk-in-the- water,  the  first 
steam  vessel  that  ever  traversed  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes.  If 
was  a  life-like  and  natural  picture  of  the  steamer,  in  the  Detroit 
river,  sketched  from  the  Canada  shore,  with  the  village  of  Detroit, 
as  it  then  appeared,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  photograph  was  a 
gift  from  Capt.  T.  C.  McGee  of  Sandusky  to  the  Biographer  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society.  It  was  inspected  by  a  large  number 
of  interested  citizens  during  the  noon  intermission. 

After  some  business  remarks  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, a  very  appropriate  song  entitled  "Washington's  Monu- 
ment," was  beautifully  rendered  by  Mr.  A.J.  Mo  wry,  his  son  and 
two  daughters,  of  Milan. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  1  :'-\0  p.  ni. 

THE  DIXNKR. 

A  splendid  warm  dinner,  consisting  of  meats  of  many  kinds, 
chicken  pie,  potatoes,  bread  and  biscuits,  baked  beans,  hot  and  cold 
pies  of  many  varieties,  cakes  of  innumerable  kinds,  tea  and  coffee, 
<fec.,  Ac,  was  graciously  served  in  lavish  abundance  in  the  band 
room  in  the  town  hall  building,  by  the  hospitable  ladies  of  Milan, 
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until  everyone  of  the  hundreds  present  had  partaken  to  their  full- 
est desire  of  the  toothsome  viands.  It  was  a  time  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  a  feast  of  fat  things  and  did  honor  to  the  Milan 

people. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  1 :30  by  Presi- 
dent Bogardus  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Swan. 

A  fine  duet  by  the  Misses  Mowry,  "Never  Old  are  Words  of 
Welcome,"  was  sweetly  sung.' 

6.  T.  Stewart  Esq.  made  some  remarks  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Frank  Reed,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Huron  county,  to  give 
some  old  time  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Reed  exhibited  a  piece  of  walnut  wood  from  the  old  block 
house  in  Mansfield  where  the  early  settlers  of  the  Firelands,  and 
those  from  the  vicinity  around,  found  a  safe  shelter  more  than 
once  when  the.  marauding  bands  of  Indians  and  British  roamed 
the  country  in  1812  to  '14.  He  also  gave  a  number  of  reminiscences 
of  personal  experiences  when  this  whole  Firelands  region  was  a 
wilderness  filled  with  wild  beasts  and  wild  Indians. 

Judge  Rush  R.  Sloane  of  Sandusky  next  gave  an  intensely  in- 
interestincf  and  instructive  address  filled  with  valuable  data 
relating  to  the  Anti-Slavery  movements  on  the  Firelands,  and 
abounding  in  numerous  graphic  details  of  historical  facts  pertain- 
ing to  the  acts,  movements  and  experiences  of  those  who  were 
most  actively  engaged  in  the  "Underground  Railroad"  enterprises  of 
fugitive  slave  days.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  G.  T.  Stew- 
art Esq.  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Judge  Sloane  for 
his  able  and  interesting  address  and  that  it  be  requested  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  volume  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  F.  R.  Loom  is,  and  unanimously  carried  by  the 
society. 

President  Bo'jrardus  announced  that  Mr.  J.  F.  Greene  of  Eric 
county  and  Ca|»t.  ('.  Woodruff  of  Huron  county  were  added  to  the 
committee  on  prueiu  ill <»;  the  history  of  the  Agricultural  Societies 
of  the  Firelands. 

Mr.  Mowry,  his  son  and  daugliters  sang  very  sweetly  "Only 
a  Dream  of  The  Old  Home." 

An  envelope  collection  for  membership  and  sale  of  the  Pio- 
neer was  taken  at  this  stiige  of  the  proceedings  which  amounted  to 
$8.89. 
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Hon.  J.  B.  Osborn  of  Toledo  presented  a  preamble  and  reao 
lutions  in  commemoration  of  the  life  and  valaable  public  services 
of  Gbarles  E.  Newman  and  honoring  him  as  a  devoted  and  faith- 
ful friend  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  daring  its  past  ex- 
istence and  commending  his  noble  example  to  all  others.  Owing 
to  the  Judge's  failing  eyesight  the  memorial  was  read  by  Clark 
Waggoner  Esq.  of  Toledo.  It  was  a  kind,  considerate  and  noble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  fellow  worker  who  has  died  since 
the  Fall  meeting  of  the  society  at  Berlin  Heights. 

It  was  moved  by  F.  B.  Loomis  that  the  preamble,  resolutionfi 
and  tribute  to  Mr.  Newman,  offered  by  Judge  J.  R.  Osborn,  be 
received  by  this  Society  and  referred  to  a  memorial  committee  of 
five,  with  the  request  that  they  prepare  a  program  for  a  memorial 
hour  to  be  observed  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  our  Society,  in 
honor  of  our  late  associate  fellow  member  and  valued  officer  in  this 
Society,  and  that  this  tribute  aud  series  of  resolutions  be  incorpo- 
rated into  that  memorial  service,  also  that  the  President  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  said  committee  at  this  time. 

The  motion  prevailed  unanimously  and  the  President  appointed 
the  following  Memorial  Committee,  viz:  F.  R.  Loomis,  6.  T. 
Stewart,  Judge  C.  B.  Stickney,  S.  A.  Wildman  and  C.  H.  Gallup. 

"The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill,"  was  finely  sung  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Perry,  of  Milan.  It  was  patriotic,  eloquent  and  appropriate  to  the 
day  and  occasion. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  stated  that  the  next  number  of  the  Pioneer 
would  be  largely  filled  with  "Underground  Railroad"  matter  and 
subjects  kindred  thereto,  the  escaping  slaves  and  the  part  that 
citizens  of  the  Firelands  took  therein.  He  said  that  one  gentleman 
present  had  pledged  himself  to  take  200  copies  and  requested  that 
all  others  who  wished  copies  would  hand  in  their  pledges  to  him, 
or  to  F.  R.  Loomis,  as  soon  as  possible;  and  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  pledges  were  received  the  volume  would  be  issued  right 
away. 

Mr.  L..  S.  Stow,  of  Milan,  being  called  for,  said  he  would 
write  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  which  he  was  cognizant 
and  hand  them  in  for  publication. 

J.  D.  Chaniberlin  and  G.  T.  Stewart  made  further  remarks  of 
interest. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Loijkwood,  of  Milan,  gave  a  valuable  address  on  the 
early  history  of  Milan  and  vicinity  which  was  replete  with  infor- 
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mation  regarding  the  wonderful  early  business  industries  in  that 
town. 

"A  Thousand  Years,"  was  splendidly  sung  by.  Mr.  Mowry  and 
family. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  F.  R.  Loomis 
and  apon*motion  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Mesolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  heartily  extended 
to  the  citizens  of  Milan  for  their  kind  invitation  to  meet  with 
them  upon  this  occasion  and  for  the  cordial  reception  given  and 
the  very  hospitable  and  abundant  entertainment  provided  for  the 
Society  and  all  others  present. 

jResolvedf  That  we  extend  to  the  speakers  of  this  occasion  our 
thanks  for  their  interesting  and  instructive  addresses  and  assure 
them  of  our  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 

.  JResolvedy  That  the  music  provided  for  our  entertainment  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Mowry  and  his  son  and  daughters,  and  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Perry,  all  of  Milan,,  has  been  very  enjoyable  and  delightful,  and 
we  thank  them  heartily  for  it. 

Resolvedy  That  we  vote  this  Winter  meeting  in  Milan  a  suc- 
cessful one  and  a  very  enjoyable  and  pleasant  one,  in  all  respects, 
and  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  they  continue  hereafter, 
to  hold  their  Winter  meetings  on  "Washington's  Birthday"  in 
different  portions  of  the  Firelands. 

Mesolvedy  That  all  present  at  this  meeting,  be  cordially  in- 
vited to  come  to  Norwalk  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  on 
Wednesday,  the  27th  day  of  next  June; 

The  large  audience  joined  in  singing  "Praise  God  from  Whom 
All  Blessings  Flow."  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Swan  pronounced  the 
benediction  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  regular  annual 
gathering  of  the  Society  in  Norwalk  on  Wednesday,  June  27, 1888. 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tem. 


Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees 

APRIL  9.  4888. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society  held  a  called  meeting  in  the  office  of  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  in  Norwalk  City,  on  Monday,  April  9th,  1888,  with  the  fol- 
lowing members  present?,  to-wit:  E.  Bogardus,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C. 
H.  Gallup,  S.  A.  Wildman  and  F.  R.  Loomis. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  with  Presi- 
dent Bogardus  in  the  chair. 

Upon  motion,  F.  R.  Loomis  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tem. 
.  A  motion  was  made  and  unanimously  carried  that  the  Hon. 
John  Sherman,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  ex-President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  General  Wm.  H.  Gibson  and  (xeneral  S.  H.  Hurst  be 
each  cordially  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society  at  its  32d  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Korwalk 
on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  1888. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  meeting  be  held  day  and 
evening. 

Upon  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  the  Board  authorized  and  di- 
rected tile  immediate  publication  of  Volume  V  of  the  Firelands 
Pioneer. 

It  was  unanimously  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees '  that 
the  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  be  authorized  to  publish  the 
forthcoming  Volume  on  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  contract  between  them  and  the  Society  for  the  publication  of 
Volume  IV. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  G,  T.  Stewart  and  C.  H.  Gallup  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Publication  for  Volume  V  and  were  authorized  to 
select  and  edit  the  matter  to  go  into  the  new  Volume. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  make  the  next  annual  meeting  one  of  exceeding 
interest  and  merit,  in  view  of  this  being  the  Centennial  anniversary 
year  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  board  the  meeting 
adjourned, 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tem. 
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An  Addri^ss  deliyered  at  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  8ociety,held  In  Berlin  Heights^Oet.  27,1887. 


BY  HON.  H.  F.  PADfiN,  MAYOB  OF  CLYDE,   OHIO. 


The  compromise  measures  of  1860,  prepared  by  Henry  Clay, 
and  carried  through  Congress  largely  by  his  influence,  constitute  a 
marked  phase  in  the  long-waged  ^'irrepressible  conflict'*  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  Union,  over  the  issue  of 
human  slavery.  For  the  information  of  the  younger  persons  who 
may  listen  to  this  paper,  let  me  in  a  few  words  outline  what  that 
compromise  was. 

The  war  with  Mexico  had  been  fought,  adding  vastly  to  the 
national  domain.  Texas,  wrested  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
neighboring  republic,  was  in  the  Union  as  a  slave-holding  state; 
but  there  remained  the  open,  irritating  question,  what  should  be 
the  status  of  the  remainder  of  the  wide  extent  of  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico?  The  events  which  eleven  years  later  culminated  in 
civil  war  were  projecting  their  shadows  plainly  into  view — shadows 
which  the  statesmenship  of  the  time  sought  to  dissipate  forever  by 
a  breath  of  temporary  concession  and  compromise.  Hence  the  * 
series  of  measures  known  as  the  compromises  of  1850,  which,  as 
practically  agreed  to  and  carried  out,  were: — 

First — ^The  South  conceded  to  the  North  the  admission  of 
California  as  a  free  state,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — not 
of  slavery  itself — in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second — ^The  North  conceded  to  the  South  a  stringent  fugi- 
tive slave  law,  and  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  to  ter* 
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ritorial  organization  without  a  word  pro  or  con  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  but  in  the  understanding  that  they  were  finally  to  form 
slave  states. 

As  then  looked  upon,  the  real  gain  in  this  compact  was  be- 
lieved to  be  with  the  North — anti-slavery  being  advanced  two 
steps,  while  the  pro-slavery  cause  could  gain  only  in  the  con- 
tingency that  the  new  territories  should  ultimately  become  slave 
states;  and  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  were  ill  adapted  to  the 
^'peculiar  institution.^' 

For  a  little  while  it  seemed  as  though  a  permanent  settlement 
had  been  made.  But  the  fugitive  slave  law  feature  soon  proved 
the  entering  wedge  to  a  fierce  reopening  of  agitation.  In  opera- 
tion it  was  cruel  to  brutality;  harsh  in  its  methods  of  returning  to 
bondage  slaves  who  really  had  escaped  from  their  masters,  and 
affording  likewise  a  shield  and  support  to  the  kidnapping  of  free 
negroes  from  the  Northern  States.  These  things  shocked  the 
morals  and  cbnsciences  of  l^orthem  people,  a  speedy  outcome  of 
which  was  a  greatly  intensified  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  free 
states;  a  sentiment  that  alike  voiced  itself  in  emphatic  words, 
and  at  the  same  time  organized  various  means  to  thwart  the  un- 
righteous operations  of  an  unrighteous  law. 

Hence  the  "Underground  Railroad^'  and  "Grapevine  Tele- 
graph,^' concerning  which  I  have  been  courteously  invited  by  your 
committee  to  read  a  paper  here  to-day. 

"Underground  Railroad"  was  simply  a  mythical  name  for  an 
organized  system  of  aiding  escaped  slaves  to  reach  Canada;  the 
"Grapevine  Telegraph,"  a  similar  mythical  designation  of  the 
means  whereby  intelligence  as  to  their  movements,  and  the  move- 
ments of  pursuing  parties,  was  carried  from  post  to  post.  These 
"posts"  were  usually  the  quiet  homes  of  Quakers,  and  other  peace- 
ful, liberty-loving  people,  in  villages  and  country  places,  extending 
in  chains  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  principally  across 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  to  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  Nor  were  they  without  co-operating  auxiliaries  in 
states  like  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  At  these  places  the  flying 
fugitives,  singly  or  in  bands,  would  find  hiding,  rest,  refreshment, 
supplies  of  clothing  if  needed,  and  at  the  proper  time  be  forwarded 
on  their  journey,  usually  in  wagons  under  cover  of  night,  until 
from  flome  favorable  point  they  could  travel  by  rail  direct  to  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake.    Here  again  were  resting  and  hiding 
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places,  whence  the  dark-skinned  ranaways  would  make  their  'final 
strike  for  the  "happy  land  of  Canaan"  beyond  the  welcome  waters. 

I  pass  now  to  two  reminiscences,  illustrative  incidents,  *  of  the 
events  in  one  of  which  I  was  an  observer,  and  in  those  of  the  other 
an  humble  subordinate  actor. 

Near  the  close  of  a  bright  day  in  the  autumn  of  1852  there 
landed  at  Sandusky,  from  a  train  on  the  old  Mad  River  A'  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  a  party  of  fugitives — men,  women  arid  children. 
The  Kentucky  owners  of  a  part  of  them,  aided  by  professional 
pursuers,  had  successfully  tracked  them  and  at  Tiffin  had  boarded 
the  same  train.  These  owners  found  no  Federal  authorities  at 
Sandusky,  except  a  Collector  of  Customs  and  a  Postmaster;  there 
was  neither  a  United  States  Commissioner  nor  Deputy  Marshal. 
Earl  Bill,  one  of  earth's  noblemen,  had  resigned  the  Commissioner- 
ship  rather  than  perform  the  things  required  of  him  by  the  fugitive 
slave  act,  as  had  likewise  a  Deputy  Marshal,  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember,  thrown  up  his  office  for  the  same  reason.  A  coarse, 
ignorant,  well-meaning  man  named  Rice  was  City  Marshal.  To 
him  the  slave-owners  applied,  and  ju^t  as  the  escaping  blacks  were 
ready  to  go  aboard  a  Canada-bound  steamer,  Marshal  Rice  arrested 
them  and  took  them  to  the  ofilce  of  the  Mayor.  A  moonlit  evening 
was  by  this  time  fairly  on.  Within  a  less  number  of  minutes  than 
it  has  taken  to  write  one  of  these  sentences,  the  ofiice  was  filled 
with  excited,  angry  people.  Mayor  F.  M.  Follett  declined  to 
assume  jurisdiction  over  the  fugitives,  in  whose  behalf  Rush  R. 
Sloane,  then  a  young  lawyer  with  an  office  near  by,  was  hurriedly 
called.  The  crowd  and  the  excitement  swelled  with  every  moment, 
till  the  stairway  and  halls  of  the  building  in  which  was  the  Mayor's 
office  were  thronged  with  people,  and  an  agitated  multitude  filled 
the  streets  below.  Pistols  and  knives  were  ostentatiously  flourished, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  fear  them.  In  some  way  Mr.  Sloane  was 
gotten  into  the  room.  His  first  inquiry  was  for  the  process  or 
authority  by  which  the  arrest  had  been  made,  or  under  which  the 
prisoners  were  detained.  There  was  none,  no  writ  of  any  court 
or  magistrate,  no  process  of  any  sort,  only  the  word  of  the  Ken- 
tnckiatis  that  the  ^'niggers"  were  their  property  and  were  running 
away. 

''Then,"  said  Mr.  Sloane,  speaking  with  deliberate  calmness, 
''my  friends,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  hinder  you  from 
going  when  and  where  you  please." 
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At  this  decisive  moment  I  stood  on  a  box  just  outside  the 
door,  holding  by  the  hand  a  young  son  of  Earl  Bill,  left  in  my 
charge  by  his  father.  As  the  words  I  have  quoted  fell  from  Mr. 
Sloane's  lips,  there  was  a  rush,  a  roar  of  voices,  people  plunging 
through  halls  and  down  stairways  as  though  they  had  been  fired 
from  something;  and  this  is  about  all  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
recall  of  this  part  of  the  affair.  In  some  way  or  other  the  boy  and 
myself  got  down  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  passed  out  to  Market 
street,  and  thence  to  Columbus  avenue  in  front.  It  seemedtbut  an 
instant  of  time  since  the  rush,  yet  both  streets  were  as  quiet  as 
they  had  been  turbulent  a  few  seconds  before — very  few  persons 
in  sight,  and  none  who  could  say  what  had  become  of  the  negroes 
or  their  claimants,  or  account  for  the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  crowd  of  people.  The  latter  has  been  a  problem  to  me  from 
that  day.  And  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Kentuckians  returned 
home  a  few  days  later,  baffled,  unattended  by  their  men  and  women 
chattels,  twenty-five  years  passed  before  I  learned  anything  further. 

As  to  the  fugitives  I  can  now  tell  this  much;  there  may  be 
others  who  know  and  could  reveal  more,  but  my  lips  are  sealed  for 
the  lifetime  of  my  informaint.  That  party  of  f us^itive  slaves — for 
such  they  were  in  truth  and  in  fact — was  carried  to  Canada  con- 
cealed in  the  hold  of  a  sailing  vessel,  by  a  lake  captain,  then  and 
now  a  robust  Democrat  in  politics,  a  man  with  a  conscience  and  a 
heart,  for  many  years  past  a  well-known,  honored  citizen,  resident 
of  one  of  the  lake  cities.  His  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  searching 
party,  but  when  he  was  found  to  be  in  command  no  search  was 
made;  his  personal  and  political  standing  precluded  the  idea  that 
he  could  be  engaged  in  ^^running  off  niggers."  Yet  he  did  land 
those  very  fugitives  safely  in  Canada.  In  1877  the  captain  himself 
told  me  the  story  in  detail,  to  be  kept  in  confidence  as  to  his  per- 
sonality while  he  should  live;  and  he  is  a  man  whose  word  no  one 
who  knows  him  would  dream  of  doubting.* 

A  criminal  action  brought  by  the  slave-owners  against  Mr. 
Sloane,  for  his  part  in  the  affair,  was  tried  two  years  later  before  a 
United  States  Court,  at  a  term  held  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Sloane 
was  mulcted  in  a  fine,  or  penal  judgment,  in  the  sum  of  $3,000, 
which  he  paid  from  the  moderate  earnings  of  those  early  days  in 
his  career.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  prominence  acquired  by 
him  through  this  fugitive  slave  episode  was  an  important  factor  in 

^Cftpt.  Junes  Kncent,  of  Saadiuky*  now  deeeaaed. 
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the  foundation  of  the  futnre  political  and  personal  fortunes  of 
Rush  R.  Sloane,  whose  conduct  throughout,  from  the  original 
occurrence  in  1852  until  final  payment  of  the  unrighteous  judgment 
awarded  against  him,  was  upright  and  honorable;  his  bearing, 
under  the  trying  circumstances,  modest,  brave,  and  altogether 
creditable. 

My  next  reminiscence  is  necessarily  more  personal  in  its  na- 
ture, but  I  shall  try  to  relate  it  with  becoming  modesty.  The  part 
I  bore  in  it  might  have  been  popular  at  the  time,  if  known,  but  my 
own  mind  was  ill  at  ease  for  a  long  while  afterwards — not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  thing  itself  perhaps,  as  because  of  its  possible 
consequences.  In  maturer  years  things  appear  differently,  and  the 
misgivings  of  that  time,  between  seeming  duty  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  natural  promptings  of  humanity  on  the  other,  which  caused 
me  frequent  trouble  m  matters  of  this  sort,  have  long  since  cleared 
away;  so  that  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  gray  hairs  and 
waning  strength,  what  was  once  a  thorn  to  the  spirit  has  become  a 
beneficent  memory,  lighting  the  present  with  grateful  radiance 
borne  down  from  the  past. 

The  events  about  to  be  related  occurred  on  Christmas  day 
and  night  of  1859  or  1860 — I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  year.  I 
was  at  that  period  a  passenger  conductor  on  the  old  Sandusky, 
Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad,  between  Sandusky  and  Newark. 
This  particular  winter,  cold  weather  came  early,  continued  with 
persistent  steadiness,  and  lasted  late.  As  a  result  Lake  Erie  was 
passable  by  a  bridge  of  ice,  fractured  by  occasional  cracks  and 
punctured  at  intervals  with  the  openings  for  air  upon  which  nature 
always  insists,  from  the  south  shore  to  Canada,  the  season  through. 
It  was  after  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid  and  subsequent  hanging  of 
John  Brown  had  imparted  new  impetus  to  the  rapidly-intensifying 
feeling  between  the  free  labor  North  and  the  slaveholding  States; 
albeit  the  tremendous  results  of  the  marching  on  of  John  Brown's 
soul  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  realized'.  * 

I  was  in  charge  of  a  northward  bound  train,  due  in  Sandusky 
at  or  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Within  and  near  the  village  of 
Utica,  Licking  county,  lived  a  number  of  families  who  maintained 
a  post  of  the  "Underground  Railroad"  heretofore  described.  This 
post  was  an  important  one  in  its  chain,  Inasmuch  as  it  had  a  direct 
surface  rail  connection  via  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  Sd  Newark 
line  with  Lake  Erie  at  Sandusky.    On  the  down  trip  I  had  been 
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informed  by  the  company's  agent,  Col.  Y.  B.  Alsdorf,  now  deceased, 
that  there  would  be  passengers  from  the  Underground  connection 
on  returning,  and  an  understanding  was  had  in  reference  thereto. 
At  the  appointed  time  the  train  pulled  up  to  the  platform  at  Utica. 
It  was  holiday  season  and  there  was  an  upusual  number  of 
passengers  coming  and  goin^,  so  that  nine  stalwart,  manly  negroes 
were  scarcely  observed  as  they  went  quietly  aboard  the  train,  scat- 
tering to  different  seats  in  the  several  cars,  and  as  per  previous  ar- 
rangement, making  no  sign  of  recognition  nor  speaking  to  each 
other  on  the  way.  Each  man  was  provided  with  a  ticket  to  San- 
dusky— ^to  them  the  veritable  brink  of  Jordan — ^and  each  received 
a  quiet  assurance  of  safety  and  care  as  he  gave  up  his  ticket.  Very 
great  caution  was  requisite,  for  notwithstanding  the  fever  heat  of 
the  time  relating  to  everything  that  wore  the  mark  of  slavery,  it  was 
no  light  thing  to  be  '^running  off  niggers."  Arrest,  imprisonment, 
and  all  the  unpleasant  concomitants  of  criminal  prosecution  might 
follow.  As  the  case  stood  with  me,  dismissal  from  my  place  would 
have  been  certain  had  the  act  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Superintendent  of  the  Road,  Wm.  Durbiq,  since  deceased. 
Mr.  Durbin  was  a  Southerner  by  birth,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
pro-slavery  doctrines  of  ante-bellum  days,  strongly  conservative  in 
his  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  slave  owners,  and  would  not  have  tolerated 
for  an  hour  the  unlawful  '^running  off  of  niggers"  by  any  one  in  his 
employ,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  regular  fare  on  his  trains. 

In  thus  alluding  to  Wm.  Durbin,  who  was  known  to  other 
persons  than  myself,  present  here  to-day,  I  make  no  disrespect  to 
a  man  then  held,  and  whose  memory  is  still  held  by  me  in  very 
high  esteem.  He  was  my  friend  at  the  time  and  in  later  days  be- 
came more  pronounced  in  his  friendship  and  confidence.  When 
the  war  came  his  voice  and  purse  were  prompt  in  favor  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union.  On  the  roll  of  friends  of  my  years  of  rail- 
roading, there  is  no  name  I  recall  with  stronger  pride  or  associate 
with  brighter  recollections  than  that  of  this  remarkable  man. 

The  ''rub"  was  to  get  quit  of  the  fugitives  at  Sandusky,  un- 
observed and  without  exciting  suspicion.  The  night  was  cold  and 
clear.  It  was  President  Durbin's  habit  to  be  at  the  station  on 
arrival  oi  the  train,  inquire  after  things  "out  the  road",  and  take  in 
with  his  quick  eye  everything  that  transpired.  A  Oerman  brake- 
man  was  on  duty  on  the  train,  but  it  was  easy  to  close  his  mouth 
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by  stating  the  conseqaences  of  not  keeping  it  closed.  After  leav- 
ing Monroeville,  there  were  only  a  few  passengers  besides  the 
negroes.  With  a  little  management  these  others  were  got  into 
the  forward  cars,  the  negroes  into  the  rear  one;  lights  in  the  latter 
were  extinguished  and  the  doors  locked.  The  train  stopped  at  a 
long  out-door  platform  at  Sandusky,  the  regular  landing  place  for 
passengers.  President  Durbin  was  there  but  asked  no  unusual 
questions.  After  the  passengers  had  been  unloaded,  the  cars  were 
pushed  back  on  a  siding,  south  of  Washington  street,  and  I  walked 
up  town  in  company  with  the  President,  who  turned  into  his 
bachelor  rooms  in  a  block  on  Water  street.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  went  to  the  car,  unlocked  the  door,  found  the  fugitives 
sleeping,  except  one  who  was  on  watch,  who  cautiously  waked  the 
others  and  all  silently  followed  my  lead. 

A  mixed  breed  Indian  and  negro  named  Geo.  J.  Reynolds, 
living  in  a  comfortable  two-story  brick  house  on  Madison  street, 
was  one  of  sevecal  forwarding  agents  in  Sandusky  for  the  Under- 
ground line.  The  fugitives  were  conducted  to  his  house,  Reynolds 
rapped  out  of  bed,  and  the  party  admitted.  The  black  men  had 
eaten  nothing  since  noon  the  day  before,  but  they  were  here  fed  a 
hearty  meal  towards  morning.  They  were  now  at  ease  and  I 
talked  with  them  for  an  hour  or  longer.  Of  the  nine,  five  had  left 
wives  and  children  in  the  South;  two  of  the  others  had  each  a 
sweetheart,  whom  their  masters  wanted  them  to  marry,  but  rather 
than  do  this  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  slavery  they  had 
chosen  to  run  away.  The  brightest  of  the  lot  was  a  man  of  thirty- 
five,  six  feet  tall  and  some  inches  to  spare,  wonderful  muscular  de- 
velopment and  of  positive  intelligence.  The  others  were  less  bright, 
but  had  the  needful  common  sense  and  courage  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  life  for  themselves.  Reynolds  told  me  afterwards  the 
entire  party  made  the  ice  passage  to  Canada  in  safety,  getting  off 
from  Sandusky  two  days  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  pursuers,  who 
had  lost  their  trail  between  the  Ohio  river  and  Utica,  and  did  not 
regain  it  until  the  delay  made  pursuit  fruitless. 

This  was  the  largest  party  of  fugitives  I  ever  carried  at  any 
one  time,  knowing  absolutely  that  they  were  escaping  slaves.  My 
talk  with  these  men  at  the  house  of  Reynolds,  or  rather  their 
talk,  brought  such  an  awakening  of  mind  and  conscience  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  as  had  never  come  to  me  before.  It  was  indeed 
a  solemn  hour.    The  perils  of  their  flight  so  far  had  been  safely 
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gotten  past,  but  other  perils  were  ahead.  Between  them  and 
their  goal  lay  Lake  Erie,  its  waters  congealed  by  the  forces  of 
nature  into  a  mighty  bridge,  thirty  miles  across,  treacherous 
withal,  liable  to  be  swept  by  furious  winds  and  cruel  blinding 
storms  of  snow.  To  the  certain  and  uncertain  places  of  this 
bridge,  alike  unknown  to  them,  with  a  pocket  compass  for  their 
sole  guide,  these  men  were  about  to  commit  themselves,  their 
hopes,  their  dearest  interests,  their  very  lives,  with  trustful  con- 
fidence in  a  God  of  freedom,  for  one  grand,  final  effort  to  achieve 
ownership  of  their  own  bodies  and  souls.  The  features  of  every 
black  countenance,  wet  with  tears  and  beaming  with  gratitude 
as  I  bade  them  good-bye,  are  forever  fixed  in  the  picture  chambers 
of  my  memory.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  shall  meet  again 
in  the  flesh,  but  if  earthly  memories  are  to  be  carried  forward  into 
the  immortality  voiced  by  the  inmost  soul  of  man,  and  which 
our  religion  teaches,  I  shall  hope  therein  to  greet  with  a  cordial 
warmth  not  bom  of  mortal  years  those  dark-skinned  fugitives 
from  bondage  whose  farewells  were  said  that  winter  morning  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more  ago. 


This  completes  my  subject,  as  marked  out.  May  I  be  kindly 
indulged  with  a  little  further  time,  to  speak  of  something  else? 

I  ask  the  privilege  of  addressing  to  the  middle  aged  and 
younger  people  a  few  words  concerning  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society.  This  organization  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years 
and  upwards.  In  this  time  it  has  accomplished  much  excellent 
work,  rescuing  from  verbal  tradition  a  large  amount  of  very  val- 
uable history,  and  placing  it  in  permanent  form  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  printed  magazine.  Reliable,  accurate,  carefully-pre- 
served historical  data,  such  as  pertain  to  the  real  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, form  one  of  Earth's  potent  civilizing  agencies,  marking  the 
lines  and  forever  urging  forward  the  spirit  of  enlightened  prog- 
ress. This  magazine  of  the  Firelands  Society  cannot  help  but 
become  one  of  the  storehouses  of  treasured  information,  on  which  the 
more  comprehensive  history  writers  of  the  future  shall  draw.  The 
fathers  who  conceived  the  special  work  of  gathering  and  saving 
this  information  are  passing  away — some  of  them  sleep  with  their 
fathers,  even  now.  They  lived  lives  of  labor,  usefulness  and  hon- 
or, by  virtue  of  which  the  lives  of  you  their  children  are  cast  in 
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pleasanter  places  than  ever  were  their  own.  You  have  a  solemn  duty 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  this  special  work^  supporting  it  out  of 
the  abundance  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  you^  inspiring  and 
transmitting  an  unabated  interest  therein  to  your  children. 

These  meetings  are  of  great  value — they  are  practical  reunions 
of  the  living  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  "We  hold  reunions,"  once 
said  Garfield  to  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  "not  for  the  dead,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  earth  that  you  and  I  can  do  for  the  dead; 
they  do  not  need  us,  but  forever  and  forevermore  we  need  them." 
In  this  spirit  I  ask  you  to  record  and  preserve  with  ceaseless  care 
the  history  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  your  fathers — those  gone, 
those  who  are  yet  to  go — ^the  hardships  they  bore,  the  virtues  their 
lives  illustrated,  the  shining  light  of  their  examples.  Tou  people 
have  especial  cause  to  pay  good  heed  to  the  command  written  amid 
the  fire  and  smoke  and  thunders  of  Sinai — "Honor  thv  father  and 
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thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee."  Bewildered  and  awe-stricken  in  the  mar- 
vellous light  of  the  transfiguration,  Peter  said  unto  Jesus,  "Lord, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here;  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  three  taber- 
nacles, one  for  thee,  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elias."  My  friends, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here;  wherefore  let  me  ask  of  you  who  are 
in  the  prime  of  life,  you  of  fewer  years  who  are  working  towards 
that  prime,  aye,  and  toward  the  shadows  that  lie  beyond,  that  you 
do  good  unto  yourselves  and  your  children  by  erecting  on  your 
Mount  of  Transfiguration  tabernacles  of  grateful,  glad  remembrance 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  laid  the  foundations  of  material  pros- 
perity on  which  you  are  building  so  well — ^to  take  up  this,  one  of  their 
most  useful  tasks,  right  where  they  have  left  or  shall  leave  it  off; 
abating  no  jot  of  their  zeal,  shrinking  not  from  a  continuance  of 
the  labor  that  to  them  has  been  a  fulfillment  and  fruition  of  pat- 
riotic love. 


Tke  nfllerpniil  Bailroal  of  tlie  Firelanis. 

An   Address   Deliyered   before   the  Firelands  Historical 
Soelety,  at  Milan^  Erie  Co.^  Ohio,  February  22, 1888. 


BY  HON.  BUSH  B.  8LOANK,  OF  SANDUSKY. 


I  have  been  requested  to  present  at  this  meeting  of  the 
pioneers,  some  faots  relating  to  the  early  anti-slavery  movement 
and  to  give  such  information  as  I  can  regarding  the  so-called  "Un- 
derground Railroad"  upon  the  Firelands  and  in  Sandusky;  the 
names  of  some  of  the  active  friends  of  the  line,  together  with  other 
matters  connected  with  this  subject,  as  would  be  of  interest.  In 
my  opinion  there  exists  at  the  present  time  some  misapprehension 
upon  these  matters,  and  I  shall  place  before  you  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  inception  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  that  will 
show  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  time,  and  since.  I  shall  refer 
to  some  of  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slaves,  and  shall  also 
give  some  instances  of  escape,  and  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith.  It  was  said  by  the  poet  that  "distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view";  and  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves 
by  what  was  called  the  "Underground  Road,"  I  am  convinced  that 
the  number  passing  over  this  line  has  been  greatly  magnified  in 
the  long  period  of  time  since  this  road  ceased  to  run  its  always 
irregular  trains. 

Bom  in  Sandusky,  upon  the  Firelands,  and  familiar  with  events 
occurring  there  from  my  early  boyhood,- 1  am  fully  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  before  the  year  1837  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
through  Sandusky  were  conducted  and  aided  almost  wholly  by 
black  men,  of  whom  John  Jackson,  Grant  Ritchie,  Isaac  Brown, 
John  Hampton,  William  Wilson,  Thomas  Butler,  Samuel  Carr, 
Oeorge  Robertson,  Samuel  Floyd,  John  and  Alfred  Winfield,  John 
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B.  Loot,  Robert  Holmes,  Bazel  Brown,  Andy  Robinson,  Peter 
Anderson,  Blaok  Jack,  William  Butler,  Jobn  Hamilton,  Andrew 
Hamilton  and  Benjamin  Johnson,  all  then  living  in  Sandusky,  were 
the  most  prominent.  A  fair  presentation  bi  these  matters  will 
compel  me  to  go  outside  the  limits  prescribed  for  some  events  that 
will  tend  to  show  the  temper  of  the  country  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  I  may  leave  my  subject  entirely  at  times  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  the  circumstances  that  caused 
the  '^Underground  Railroad"  to  flourish;  and  I  must  ask  your 
kind  indulgence,  and  direct  your  attention  to  some  facts  which 
though  known,  perhaps,  are  not  as  vividly  before  you  as  I  wish 
them  m  this  connection. 

And  here  I  will  speak  a  word  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society  which  was  in  full  and  successful  operation 
for  18  years.  Founded  in  December,  181.6,  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, it  numbered  among  its  life  members  *many  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  nation;  James  Madison  was  its  president, 
and  among  its  vice  presidents,  which  included  one  from  each 
State,  were  Henry  Clay,  Bishop  White,  Daniel  Webster,  Richard 
Rush,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Bishop  MoKendrie,  Garrett  Smith, 
and  others.  Admitting  the  evil  of  slavery,  the  American  society 
for  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color,  demanded  and  suggested 
the  remedy,  which  was  not  to  interfere  with  vested  rights;  not  to 
invade  the  constitution;  not  act  upon  the  slave  population  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  master.  In  1821  the  sit*e  of  the  colony 
of  Liberia  was  purchased  by  this  society,  and  the  town  of  Monro- 
via was  established.  By  the  year  1831  over  three  thousand  emi- 
grants had  gone  out  there  from  the  United  States,  of  whom  over 
one  thousand  had  been  slaves  liberated  by  their  masters.  In  the 
year  succeeding,  eleven  hundred  and  thirteen  emigrated  to  the 
colony.  Distant  tribes  visited  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and 
over  ten  thousand  natives  in  the  iniiuediate  vicinity  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  under  the  colony  and  begged  that  their  children 
might  be  taught  to  use  their  own  language  ''after  the  white  man's 
fashion,''  and  by  the  year  1833  over  fifty  thousand  natives  were 
embraced  witnin  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  This  colony  has  been 
a  lasting  benefit  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  an  undecaying 
monument  to  the  honor  of  America. 

To  illustrate  the  feeling  on  the  question  of  slavery  at  different 
periods  I  will  cite  a  few  instances  where  violent  outbreaks  were 
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brought  about  by  attempts  to  even  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
slavery.  July  10th,  1834,  serious  riots  commenced  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  occasioned  by  the  discussions  consequent  on  certain 
anti-slavery  lectures  that  had  been  delivered.  They  continued 
until  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  when  the  Mayor  was  compelled 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  order  to  suppress  them.  August  12th 
of  the  same  year,  a  riot  occurred  in  Philadelphia  from  a  similar 
cause,  and  forty  houses  were  destroyed  by  the  mob.  On  July  27th, 
1835,  a  large  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  to 
take  action  to  disapprove  the  measures  adopted  by  certain  societies 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Like  meetings  were  held  about 
the  same  time  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  June  23d 
of  the  same  year  great  excitment  was  created  in  Sandusky  by  the 
attempt  of  one  S.  G.  Wilson,  a  traveling  agent  for  the  lAberatOTy 
published  at  Boston  and  edited  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  to 
lecture  on  slavery  at  the  Methodist  church.  He  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  John  Beatty,  Esq.,  a  prominent  Methodist  and  Aboli- 
tionist, and  then  mayor  of  the  town,  to  use  the  church,  but,  on 
account  of  the  hostility  of  the  people,  it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  allow  him  its  use,  and  it  was  finally  closed  against  him.  A 
decidedly  heated  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  allowing  the 
use  of  the  church  for  such  a  pu^ose  took  place  at  the  mayor's 
office,  and  was  participated  in  by  John  Beatty  on  behalf  of  the 
lecturer,  and  in  favor  of  allowing  him  the  use  of  the  church,  and 
by  -Col.  John  N.  ISloane  in  opposition.  The  sympathy  of  the  people 
was  with  the  latter  at  that  time. 

January  22d,  1836,  an  immense  anti-slavery  meeting  was  held 
in  Cincinnati,  and  resolutions  denouncing  the  course  of  anti-slavery 
societies  were  adopted.  July  30th  of  the  same  year,  an  anti- 
Abolition  mob  at  Cincinnati  destroyed  the  printing  press  of  Mr. 
Bumey,  the  editor  of  the  PkUanthropiatj  and  committed  other 
outrages.  On  August  21st,  1837,  the  office  of  the  Observery  an 
abolition  newspaper  owned  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Lovejoy,  and  published 
at  Alton,  Illinois,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob.  And  afterwards,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1837,  Mr.  Lovejoy 's  new  and  third  press  was 
destroyed  by  an  angry  mob,  Lovejoy  himself  killed,  a  victim  to 
the  right,  to  a  free  press,  to  slavery,  and  the  first  martyr  to  liberty 
and  freedom  in  the  United  States.  At  the  trial  for  these  crimes, 
the  rioters,  Lovejoy's  murderers  were  acquitted. 

On  the  17th  day  of  May,  1838,  Pennsylvania  Hall  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  an  elegant  building  which  had  just  been  erected  for 
scientific  and  political  lectures  including  especially  the  discussion 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  destroyed  by  a  inob  of  many 
thousands.  Benjamin  Lundy  was  the  apostle  of  abolition  agitation, 
the  John  Baptist  in  this  work;  and  before  the  end  of  1^31  had 
raised  his  voice  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Ohio, 
against  slave  keeping,  and  in  this  year  united  with  William  Lloyd 
Grarrison  in  the  publication  of  the  lAberator  at  Boston,  which  was 
continued  thirty-five  years  ontil  every  slave  in  all  our  country  was 
free.  For  several  years  they  had  only  few  followers  and  in  all  our 
land  this  paper  was  almost  the  only  visible  sign  of  opposition  to 
American  slavery.  The  mobs  and  violence  occurring  in  the  years 
1834-5-6-7  greatly  advanced  their  work  and  strengthened  and  in- 
creased their  followers.  Lundy  had  published  as  early  as  1821  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio,  a  monthly  journal  called  the  Genius  of 
Universal  Mnancipationy  and  before  which  time  no  one  had  ever  - 
talked  about  other  than  gradual  emancipation;  as  it  wHs,  few  took 
to  Lnndy's  views  and  he  soon  removed  his  paper  for  want  of  sup- 
port. He  afterwards  for  a  time  published  the  paper  monthly  in 
Tennessee  and  Maryland.  Lundy  and  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Delaware, 
were  undoubtedly  the  two  men  who  fii'st  influenced  slaves  to  escape, 
but  the  instances  were  not  frequent,  and  those  who  escaped  re- 
mained in  hiding  in  the  free  States,  and  slavery  was  not  abolished 
in  New  York  State  until  July  4th,  1827.  In  the  years  1826  and 
1827  a  few  slaves  reached  Canada,  and  the  number  of  .these  refugees 
so  increased  that  at  the  session  of  1828,  a  resolution  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  that  the  President 
be  rquested  to  open  negotiations  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britian  to. surrender  fugitive  slaves  taking  refuge  in  Canada  or 
forbid  their  entry  in  the  future.  The  application  was  made  by 
our  Minister,  and,  let  it  be  said  to  the  iirlory  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  was  refused. 

In  1829  occurred  in  Cincinnati  a  most  disgraceful  mob,  which 
continued  for  three  days,  and  during  which  time  the  angry  masses 
held  possession  of  the  town.  The  trustees  of  the  township  had 
attempted  to  remove  the  blacks,  some  two  thousand  or  more  in 
number,  it  being  contrary  to  law  for  them  to  remain  in  the  State; 
the  blacks  (all  free  blacks)  resisted  and  barricaded  their  houses. 
Blood  was  spilt,  and  at  last  a  truce  ensued;  and  the  result  was  the 
blacks  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Province  of  Canada  asking  for  a 
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place  of  refuge  under  a  monarchy.  The  r^ly  of  the  Governor  of 
Canada  was,  ^^Tell  the  Republicans  on  your  Bide,^*4hat  we  royalists 
do  not  know  men  by  their  color."  The  blacks  removed,  and  this 
was  the  first  black  settlement  made  in  Canada  and  more  than  one 
thousand  jfound  a  home  in  the  settlement  called  Wilberforce,  before 
the  end  of  1830.  And  from  this  time,  when  the  slaves  and  blacks 
as  well  as  their  masters  knew,  that  in  Canada  they  could  find  a 
heme  and  a  government  that  would  not  surrender  them,  but  pro- 
tect them,  can  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of 
the  ^'Underground  Railroad/' 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  March,  1836,  that  in  all  the  Amer- 
ican Union  could  the  bare  privileges  of  even  a  hearing  before  a 
committee  be  awarded  the  abolitionists  by  the  Legislature  of  any 
of  the  States.  In  1837-8-40  and  as  late  as  1841  Gag  rules  were 
passed  by  Congress  to  strike  down  the  sacred  right  of  Petition, 
which  should  ask  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  the  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves  and  that  the  same  be  laid  upon  the  table 
without  printing  or  debate,  and  that  no  action  be  taken  thereon. 
And  when  this  was  done  well  might  Adams  and  Giddings  exclaim, 
'^We  are  in  the  seething  hell  of  American  slavery." 

An  intelligent  understanding  of  the  question  has  required  me 
to  point  out  the  unpopularity  of  anti-slavery  movements,  and  com- 
pare the  prevailing  sentiments  of  those  days  with  that  which 
succeeded  later.  Thus  will  you  also  see  why  such  an  institution 
as  the  ^'Underground  Railroad"  was  introduced.  For  in  the  light 
of  the  present  day  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  it  should  have 
been  necessiu*y  to  resort  to  such  secret  measures  to  help  a  poor 
bondman  to  freedom  in  this  free  State  of  Ohio,  and  especially 
across  these  Firelands,  settled  as  they  were  with  a  liberty-loving 
people.  But  slavery  was  not  then  regarded  as  it  was  afterwards; 
slaves  were  looked  upon  as  the  rightful  property  of  their  owners, 
and  it  was  incumbent  on  law  abiding  citizens  to  return  them  rather 
than  aid  them  to  escape.  While  people  perhaps  would  not  actively 
oppose  the  attempts  of  these  fugitives  to  escape,  they  did  not 
openly  espouse  their  cause,  and  the  popular  feeling  at  this  time 
may  safely  be  said  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  aid  being  afforded 
them  to  escape.  The  occurrences  to  which  I  have  alluded  were 
received  by  the  public  as  the  legitimate  results  of  the  teachings  of 
Garrison,  Lucretia  Mott,  Abbey  Kelly  and  Francis  Wright. 

The  "Underground  Railroad,"  so  called,  was  the  outgrowth 
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of  the  GODoerted  action  of  people  friendly  to  the  slaves,  and  who 
were  willing  for  principle's  sake  to  give  their  services,  time  and 
money  to  these  fugitives,  though  at  the  risk  of  prosecution  and 
pecuniary  loss.  The  charter  was  of  Divine  authority  and  its 
command  was,  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you."  Its  conductors,  ^agents  and  managers  believed  that 
they  should  obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  road  was  secretly 
operated,  it  published  no  reports,  it  declared  no  earthly  dividends 
to  its  stockholders,  and  to  all  its  passengers  it  supplied,  without 
charge,  free  through-tickets  to  the  land  of  freedom  in  Canada, 
including  lodging  and  meals.  They  established  across  the  State  of 
Ohio,  a  line  of  stations  from  the  Ohio  River  on  the  south  to  Lake 
Erie  on  the  north.  These  stations  were  generally  at  or  near  farm 
houses,  and  nearly  always  the  homes  of  friendly  abolitionists. 
Here  the  fugitive  was  concealed  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
carried  in  covered  conveyance  to  the  next  station,  and  there  turned 
over  to  other  friends  who  would  care  for  them,  and  in  turn  give 
them  into  the  hands  of  someone  else  for  like  treatment.  In  this 
way  the  tedious  journey  was  made  across  the  State,  and  finally  at 
Sandusky  passage  was  procured  for  Canada:  '^The  goal  of  their 
desire,  the  Mecca  of  their  hope." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  1850  there  was  no. line  of 
steam  railroad  completed  between  the  river  and  lake,  and  that  a 
distance  of  250  miles  had  to  be  traversed  in  wagons,  at  night,  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  largely  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
slavery,  and  with  prejudice  against  fugitive  slaves.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  laws  then  in  force,  rendered  the  escape  of  a 
slave  a  difficult  matter,  and  the  act  of  aiding  or  abetting  such  an 
escape  dangerous  to  one's  person  and  property.  The  men  who 
engaged  in  these  friendly  offices  said,  "Duty  is  our's,  consequences 
are  God's,"  and  they  deserve  our  highest  praise  for  bravery  and 
devotion  to  what  they  considered  their  duty,  and  an  impartial 
posterity  will  award  them  the  credit  they  so  justly  merit.  It  is 
one  thing  to  champion  a  cause  when  it  is  in  disfavor,  quite  another 
when  it  has  become  popular  and  strong  with  the  people.  Humane 
and  generous  in  its  conception,  thorough  and  complete  in  its 
siniple  methods,  this  institution  accomplished  much  good,  and 
brought  everlasting  happiness  and  joy  to  the  heart  of  many  a  human 
soul. 

The  first  runaway  slave  known  as  such  at  Sandusky  was  in 
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the  fall  of  the  year  1820.  He  had  come  on  foot  across  the  State, 
stopping  here  and  there  as  he  found  a  friend  in  the  sparsely  settled 
country,  and  his  master,  ^ named  James  Riley,  had  tracked  him  to 
Abner  Strong's,  on  Strong  Ridge,  when  in  the  night  he  was  taken 
by  friends  to  Marsh's  tavern  in  Sandusky,  (then  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Wayne  streets)  and  secreted  by  John  Dunker, 
the  black  hostler,  and  Captain  Shephard,  who  sailed  a  small  vessel 
but  who  lived  at  Marsh's  Tavern  when  in  port.  When  Riley  came 
in  pursuit  he  offered  Shephard  $300  if  he  would  find  his  runaway 
for  him,  and  for  three  days  they  watched  and  hunted,  but  with  no 
success.  The  steambgat  "Walk-in-the- Water"  came  in  port  bound 
for  Detroit,  and  Riley  thinking  his  slave  might  have  gone  there 
went  on  the  boat,  and  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
Captain  Shephard  also  left  the  port  with  the  slave  on  board  his 
little  vessel  and  soon  safely  landed  him  at  Maiden.  On  the  steam- 
er's return  trip  Riley  came  back  to  Sandusky,  paid  his  horses 
keeping  and  his  own  bill  at  Marsh's  Tavern  and  sadly  departed 
for  Kentucky  without  his  slave.  This  was  the  very  first  slave 
going  to  Canada  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to  find  any  account. 

Among  the  first  white  men  upon  the  Firelands  then  in  the  old 
county  of  Huron,  and  residing  in  Huron  township,  and  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  aid  fugitive  slaves,  was  Judge 
Jabez  Wright,one  of  the  first  three  associate  judges  who  held  the  first 
term  of  Court  in  old  Huron  county  in  1815.  He  never  failed  when 
opportunity  offered  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  fugitives; 
secreting  them  when  necessary,  feeding  them  when  hungry, 
clothing  and  employing  them.  A  rarely  good  and  excellent  man. 
My  father  knew  him  well  since  1815  when  he  first  met  him  at 
Court  at  Avery — the  year  my  father  came  into  the  State.  Judge 
Wright  always  had  one  or  more  fugitives  upon  his  farm  and  lands. 
This  statement  I  have  confirmed  by  a  lady  of  perfect  reliability, 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Merry,  of  Sandusky,  now  78  years  of  age,  and  the 
first  white  person  born  upon  the  Firelands.  She  told  me  that 
early  in  the  year  1824  she  was  living  at  Judge  Wright's,  teacher 
of  his  children,  and  at  that  time  a  fugitive  slave  was  in  his  employ 
who  had  been  there  several  years,  and  was  the  first  black  man  she 
ever  saw.  This  fugitive's  name  was  James,  and  in  1825  he  was 
reclaimed  by  his  master  and  taken  away,  but  he  escaped,  returned 
and  again  lived  at  Judge  Wright's.  Bazel  Brown,  spoken  of  above, 
lived  some  time  at  Judge  Wright's. 
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In  September,  1830,  Josiah  Hansen  escaped  from  slavery  in 
Kentucky  with  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  in  October  arrived 
at  Venice  where  a  kind  Scotchman,  captain  of  a  small  two  masted 
vessel  agreed  to  take  himself  and  family  on  board  and  carry  them 
to  Buffalo.  Venice  at  that  time  was  quite  a  town  and  Sandusky  in 
those  days  was  described  in  the  Cleveland  Herald  as  a  place  (near 
Venice) .  where  steamboats  sometimes  stopped  to  wood.  After 
loading  the  vessel  with  corn  the  Captain  sailed  over  to  Bull's 
Island  and  there  "came  too,"  and  at  night  sent  back  the  small  boat 
for  the  blacks;  they  were  soon  on  board  and  after  a  two  days 
passage  safely  reached  Buffalo  and  the  kind-hearted  Scotch  Captain 
on  the  28th  day  of  October  landed  the  escaped  slaves  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  1831  a  fugitive  named  Tice  Davids  came  over  the 
line  and  lived  just  back  of  Sandusky.  He  had  come  direct  from 
Ripley,  Ohio,  where  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River;  he  remained 
some  time  at  Sandusky,  and  then  went  to  Canada.  It  was  told  of 
him  that  he  gave  the  name  to  the  "Underground  Road"  in  this 
way:  When  he  was  running  away,  his  master,  a  Kentuckian,  was 
in  close  pursuit  and  pressing  him  so  hard  that  when  the  Ohio 
River  was  reached  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  jump  in  and  swim 
across.  It  took  his  master  some  time  to  secure  a  skiff  in  which  he 
and  his  aid  followed  Ihe  swimming  fugitive  keeping  him  in  sight 
until  he  had  landed.  Once  on  shore,  however,  he  could  not  find 
him.  No  one  had  seen  him;  and  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
search  the  disappointed  slave-master  went  into  Ripley,  and  when 
inquired  of  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  slave,  said  he  could  not 
tell,  that  he  had  searched  all  the  openings,  but  he  could  not  find 
him;  that  he  was  close  behind  him  when  the  boy  got  on  shore, 
and  he  thought  "the  nigger  must  have  gone  off  on  an  Underground 
road."  This  story  was  repeated  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement, 
and  this  incident  gave  the  name  to  the  line.  First  the  "Under- 
ground," afterwards  "Underground  Railroad." 

The  colored  man.  Grant  Ritchie,  previously  mentioned, 
opened  the  first  barber  shop  in  Sandusky,  and  was  the  earliest  and 
most  active  agent  of  the  line  and  always  successful  in  his  operations. 
On  one  occasion  when  through  his  interference  and  efforts,  several 
fugitives  had  escaped  to  Canada,  and  there  being  no  responsible 
person  to  sue  for  the  value  of  the  lost  chattels,  the  slave  owners 
caused  Ritchie  to  be  arrested  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
prosecuted  for  an  assault  upon  the  claimant.    The  lawyer  for  the 
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prosecution  was  F.  D.  Parish;  L.  S.  Beecher  being  counsel  for 
Ritchie.  The  justice  bound  Ritchie  over  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Huron  county.  At  the  next  term  when  this  case  was 
called  at  Norwalk,  Mr.  Beecher  appeared  as  counsel  for  Ritchie, 
and  after  the  defendant  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  Mr.  Beecher  asked 
him  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  the  court  room,  (the 
court  and  lawyers  knowing  he  had  a  barber-shop  in  Sandusky) 
"What  his  business  was  there;  whether  he  had  come  over  to  shave 
the  court?"  Ritchie  replied  that  he  did  not  have  his  kit  with 
him,  and  Mr:  Beecher  in  a  sotto  voice  then  told  him,  **To  go  and 
get  it."  Soon  after  when  the  prosecution  was  ready  to  go  on  with 
the  case  Ritchie  was  not  in  court,  and  this  was  the  last  of  the 
prosecution.  It  was  not  supposed  that  anyone  was  anxious  to 
convict  him,  now  that  the  slave-masters  were  not  there.  Ritchie 
removed  to  Canada  in  1834  and  afterwards  returned  to  Sandusky 
in  1841,  visiting  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
great  surprise  at  learning  that  Mr.  Parish  had  become  an  abolitionist; 
he  said  that  when  he  left  Sandusky,  Mr.  Parish  was  as  bitter  an 
enemy  as  the  fugitive  slaves  had.  jyir.  Boston  could  hardly  believe 
this,  and  called  on  Mr.  Parish  to  learn  the  facts.  Mr.  Parish  said 
to  him,  ''Yes,  what  Ritchie  says  is  true;  I  did  prosecute  them,  but 
the  Lord  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  intend  to  make  up  for  those  acts." 
And  he  did. 

Benjamin  Johnson,  a  slave,  came  to  Sandusky  over  the  road 
about  the  time  Ritchie  left.  He  was  soon  after  arrested  under 
the  claim  of  his  owner  and  brought  before  John  Wheeler,  Esq., 
in  Portland  township  (Sandusky);  F.  D.  Parish  appearing  for  the 
claimant,  and  L.  S.  Beecher  for  Johnson.  It  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
Parish  that  Johnson  was  a  fugitive  slave,  and  owned  by  the 
claimant.  Mr.  Beecher  admitted  that  the  man  was  a  fugitive  slave 
but  that  he  was  not  the  property  of  the  claimant.  Mr.  Beecher 
told  his  counsel  that  he  had  never  seen  the  claimant  before.  The 
testimony  of  the  claimant  himself  disclosed  the  fact  that  after 
Johnson's  escape  he  had  met  Johnson's  former  owner  m  this  State 
and  that  while  in  Ohio  he  purchased  of  him  the  fugitive.  That 
the  bill  of  sale  was  drafted,  dated  and  executed  in  Ohio.  On  these 
facts  Mr.  Beecher  claimed  Johnson  could  not  be  held.  Ohio  was 
a  free  State  and  a  transfer  and  sale  of  slave  property  could  not  be 
legally  made  within  its  domain.  'Squire  Wheeler  sustained  this 
position,  and  Johnson  was  discharged.    He  died  many  years  ago 
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in  Sandusky.  For  years  after  securing  the  discharge  of  Johnson, 
Mr.  Beecher  would  speak  of  him  as  "his  nigger,"  because  he  had 
cleared  him  in  the  above  manner.  This  was  probably  the  only 
attempt  ever  made  to  sell  a  slave  in  Ohio.  Who  that  has  known 
^.  D.  Parish  since  1835  could  believe  that  he  ever,  even  profes- 
sionally, was  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves;  or 
that  he  was  ever  other  than  an  Abolitionist?  Yet  such  was  the 
fact,  and  up  to  the  year  1835  Mr.  Parish  was  not  an  Abolitionist, 
but  a  member  of  the  Colonization  Society.  After  this  time  he 
became  as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  William '  Lloyd  Garrison;  and 
like  Paul  after  his  conversion,  "Abounded  in  good  works." 

•  And  it  was  not  until  October  21  st,  1835,  that  Garrett  Smith  of 
tNew  York  severed  his  connection  with  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Abolitionists,  of  which  body  he  soon 
became  so  conspicuous  a  member.  One  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  extent  of  the  hostility 'that  existed  in  1835  to  the  Abolitionists. 
Something  of  its  force  can  be  infered  from  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
church  in  the  city  of  Boston,  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty  and  the  Seat 
of  Learning,  and* Liberal  Thought,"  could  be  obtained  for  a  lecture 
on  slavery.  And  in  New  York  the  demand  was  made  of  Arthur 
Tappan,  a  wholesale  merchant,  to  resign  at  the  peril  of  the  loss  of 
his  business,  the  office  of  president  of  "The  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,"  to  which  demand  he  made  the  emphatic  reply,  "I  will  be 
hanged  first."  1838  one  Davis  came  to  Sandusky  by  Underground. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  where  he  died,  having  ac- 
cumulated quite  a  property.  Another  of  the  early  runaways  from 
Kentucky  was  William  Hamilton,  who  came  by  railroad  to  Xenia, 
and  thence  to  Sandusky,  traveling  only  at  night.  Soon  after  this 
came  father  Lason  and  his  wife,  bringing  with  them  a  little  girl. 
The  latter,,  now  Mrs.  Nancy  Boyd,  still  resides  at  Sandusky.  Also 
about  same  time  came  Daniel  Brown  and  wife.  Mr.  Brainard,  of 
Berlin,  used  to  conduct  slaves,  generally  aided  with  money  and 
teams  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Tillinghast,  also  of  Berlin,  most  reliable  and 
earnest  men;  both  now  dead.  Seth  and  Elder  Ben  Parker,  of  Peru, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  received,  cared  for  and  placed  in  charge  of 
good  conductors  any  slaves  that  might  be  brought  to  that  station. 
Abner  Strong  of  Strong's  Ridge,  Lyme,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  was 
always  ready  to  receive,  care  for,  and  send  to  Sandusky,  in  good 
conveyance,  the  fugitives  who  reached  that  "Strong"  and  safe 
station.    I  am  proud  to  say  he  was  my  mother's  father.    After 
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the  year  1836  there  was  hardly  a  time  that  H.  F.  Merry,  of  San- 
dusky, had  not  one  or  more  fugitives  in  his  employ.  He  was  a 
good  and  early  friend  of  theirs,  and  always  ready  to  assist  them 
in  any  way.  S.  Bell,  a  fugitive,  lived  with  Mr.  Merry  in  1839. 
In  the  winter  of  1839-40,  a  party  of  four  runaways  arrived  in  San- 
dusky, but  were  so  closely  pursued  by  their  owners  that  it  was 
thought  best  they  should  not  be  kept  in  town,  even  if  secreted,  and 
as  the  ice  in  the  Lake  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  a  horse  and 
sleigh,  they  were  conducted  over  the  bay  to  the  Penninsula  Point, 
whence  next  morning  on  a  bright,  clear  day,  they  started  on  their 
perilous  journey  to  Canada.  They  had  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  h^igging  close  to  the  shore  of  Kelly's  Island,  and  thence 
on  to  Point  au  Pelee,  where  in  the  evening  they  arrived  in  safety. 
In  1843  a  fugitive  named  Joe  Daniel  came  over  the  line  to  Sandusky. 
Mr.  Parish  took  him  to  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  then  living  in  Perkins 
township.  He  remained  some  time,  but  fearing  he  might  be  cap- 
tured, Mr.  Boston  advised  him  to  go  to  Canada,  and  he  embarked 
with  the  intention  of  going  there.  While  in  Detroit  en  route  he 
obtained  a  situation  on  the  steamboat  Sultana,  and  had  made  trips 
on  her,  but  was  discovered  while  thus  employed,  by  his  master  who 
was  traveling  on  the  boat,  and  who  at  once  reclaimed  him,  and 
carried  him  back  to  Virginia.  In  less  than  three  weeks  Daniel 
was  a  passenger  over  the  line  a  second  time.  He  reached  San- 
dusky in  safety,  and  after  a  short  stop  made  his  way  to  Canada. 

In  1829  a  fugitive  about  22  years  of  age  named  Price  arrived 
in  Sandusky  over  the  Underground  road  and  after  a  time  went  to 
work  in  Perkins  township,  burning  lin\e  for  Samuel  Walker.  He 
was  a  faithful,  excellent  boy,  and  strong  as  a  giant.  He  had  left 
behind  him  in  Kentucky  a  sweet-heart  for  whom  he  pined,  and  to 
whom  he  seemed  greatly  attached.  His  master  learned  where  he 
was  at  work,  and  arranged  with  a  couple  of  men  to  capture  and 
deliver  the  boy  into  his  hands,  which  accomplished  he  would  take 
him  before  an  officer  and  prove  his  property.  Knowing  his  fond- 
ness for  this  girl,  the  men  hired  to  eifect  his  capture  were  instructed 
to  tell  him  that  she  had  also  run  away,  and  on  a  certain  night 
would  be  at  the  "Sulphur  Spring,"  a  place  in  the  woods  just  south 
of  Oakland  Cemetery  near  Sandusky. 

Late  on  the  night  agreed  the  fugitive  repaired  to  the  Spring 
to  meet  his  sweet-heart,  but  to  his  8uri)ri8e  and  disappointment  did 
not  find  her,  and  was  leaving  the  place  when  he  was  suddenly  set 
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upon  by  these  men,  knocked  down,  and  bound  hand  and  foot.  He 
soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  received,  and 
began  to  cry  out,  and  kicked  and  struggled  so  effectually  that  he 
freed  himself  from  the  cords  and  made  his  escape.  Returning  to 
Mr.  Walker's  .house  he  drew  tthe  money  that  was  due  him  and 
started  at  once  for  Canada,  satisfied  with  his  experience  that  night, 
and  not  being  willing  to  again  subject  himself  to  the  risk  of  re- 
capture. Mrs.  John  Hull,  of  Perkins,  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
DeWitt,  of  Sandusky,  both  remember  this  occurrence  perfectly, 
and  it  was  well  known  in  Sandusky  at  the  time. 

In  1842  a  brave  woman  named  Armstrong  with  her  husband 
and  one  child  escaped  from  a  plantation  in  Kentucky,  some  ten 
miles  back  from  the  Ohio  river.  After  quite  a  delay  they  reached 
Sandusky  by  the  Underground,  and  soon  were  safe  in  Canada. 
Two  years  later  this  woman  determined  to  rescue  her  children, 
seven  of  whom  she  had  left  on  the  Kentucky  plantation  from  which 
she  had  escaped.  Dressed  as  a  man,  she  after  some  delays  reached 
her  old  plantation  and  hid  at  night  near  to  a  spring  she  knew  her 
children  visited  early  every  morning.  She  was  not  disappointed, 
and  next  morning  her  eldest  daughter  came  to  the  spring,  she 
made  herself  known  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  succeeding  night 
at  bed-time  they  should  all  meet  at  the  spring  and  make  their  start 
for  freedom.  Five  of  the  seven  started  with  her;  the  other  two 
the  master  had  so  located  in  or  near  his  own  room  for  that  night 
that  they  could  not  start,  but  the  mother  dare  not  wait;  she  had 
five  more  of  her  dear  ones  and  they  started.  They  walked  rapidly 
all  night  and  by  early  morning  light  crossed  the  Ohio  near  Ripley 
and  going  from  station  to  station  on  the  Underground  at  length 
readied  Sandusky,  and  after  a  short  delay  were  safely  forwarded 
and  soon  joined  the  husband  and  father  and  child  which  had  first 
been  carried  off,  in  Maiden.  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  this 
Mrs.  Armstrong  made  another  trip  and  returned  in  safety  bringing 
her  other  two  children. 

At  all  times  the  assistance  given  fugitives  was  done  secretly, 
and  especially  so  at  Sandusky,  for  knowing  this  to  be  the  terminus 
of  one  of  the  routes  of  the  Underground  road,  the  slave-catchers 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  place  and  kept  a  sharp  watch  for  run- 
aways. The  laws  of  the  country  were  framed  to  assist  in  a  re- 
covery of  the  fugitive  by  his  master  and  once  discovered  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  legally  obtain  possession  of  his  property. 
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Hence  secrecy  was  indispensable  to  secure  the  safe  passage  of  the 
fugitive  from  bondage  into  freedom.    That  slaves  were  brought 
through  Sandusky  prior  to  1837  is  certainly  true;  yet  the  instances  . 
were  so  infrequent  and  the  circumstance  so  little  noticed  at  the  time, 
that  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  gain  moch  information 
as  to  the  names  of  the  fugitives,  and  the  incidents  of  the  escape. 
Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  talk  with  Josiah  Fowler, 
Esq.,a  gentleman  89  years  of  age,  now  residing  in  Margaretta  Town- 
ship,Erie  county,  Ohio,  on  his  farm,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
60  years.    He  was  always  a  pronounced  Abolitionist  and  much  inter- 
ested in  the  cause.     He  remembers  but  few  instances  of  runaway 
slaves  prior  to  1845.     The  total  black  population  of  Sandusky  as 
late  as  1841  did  not  exceed  forty;  and  there  were  prior  to  that  date 
not  more  than  seven  Abolitionists  among  the  white  population  to 
whom  fugitives  could  be   directed  safely,  and  from  whom  they 
could  expect  aid.    The  exciting  discussions  of  the  political  cam- 
paign of  1844  increased  the  number  of  Abolitionists,  and  at  the 
October  election  in  that  year,  the  abolition  candidate  for  Governor, 
Mr.  King,  received  in  Erie  county,  votes  as  follows:      Vermillion, 
11;  Florence,  8;  Berlin,  16;  Huron,  1;  Oxford,  8;  Groton,  1;  Mar- 
garetta, 5;  Perkins,  1;  Milan,  2;  Portland  and  Sandusky  City,  21; 
one  of  these  two  votes  cast  in  Milan  at  this  election  was  voted  by 
Mr.  George  Barney,  now  residing  at  Sandusky,  who  was  the  can- 
didate on  that  ticket  for  the  office  of  Sheriff,  and  received  a  total 
in  the  county  of  66,  but  was  not  elected;  Isaac  Fowler,  a  Whig, 
being  the  successful  candidate.      Your  fellow  citizen  E.  Merry,  , 
Esq.,  was  at  this  same  election  chosen  to  the  office  of  County  Re- 
corder, upon  the  Whig  ticket,  and  I  conclude  therefore  he  was  not 
the  man  who  voted  the  other  abolition   ticket  in   Milan  at  that 
election.     Who  cast  the  other  vote  I  do  not  know.      Prior  to*  this 
time  we  have  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  north 
had  quietly  submitted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  re- 
claimation   of  slaves.      The   fugitive  act   of  1793  had  been  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  its  powers  enforced  when  evoked.      Enacted  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Country  recommended  and  approved  as  a  law 
by  Washington,  their  descendants  felt  its  binding  obligation   al- 
most as  sacred  as  the  National  constitution  itself.      In  demonstra- 
tion of  which  fact  I  point  to  the  meeting  at  Sandusky,  March   6, 
1845,  at  the  Court  House,  about  the  time  two  runaway  slave  boys 
had  been  captured  in  the  tpwn.      A  jaeeting  as  related  in  the  col. 
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umns  of  the  papers  published  at  that  time,  to  have  been  largely 
composed  of  and  attended  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  place.  Eras- 
tus  Cooke,  brother  of  Hon.  Eleuthreous  Cooke  was  chairman,  and 
James  D.  Lea  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  John  Wheeler,  Charles 
Rice,  John  N.  Sloane,  William  Carkuff  and  James  Wright  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  and  William  B.  Smith  on  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting.  It  was  stated  in  the  printed  report  that 
the  meeting  was  called  to  correct  an  eroneous  impression,  that  the 
citizens  of  Sandusky  are  so  generally  abolitionists,  that  they  offer 
every  facility  to  the  fugitive  to  make  good  his  escape,  and  this 
-meeting  is  more  particularly  called  at  this  time  in  consequence  of 
the  tl^atment  to  which  certain  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  subjected 
a  few  days  since,  who  came  here  to  reclaim  several  fugitives  from 
labor.  The  immediate  cause  of  said  meeting  arose  from  the  fol- 
lowing transactions,  which  I  will  give  here,  though  not  properly 
in  order  of  time. 

About  noon  of  the  28th  day  of  February,  1845,  Charles  S. 
Mitchell,  Andrew  J.  Driskell,  Alexander  B.  Martin  and  Dennis 
Luony,  seized  two  black  boys  as  ^f ugitives  from  labor  from  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  One  was  taken  in  the  wood-house  of  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  lived,  while  sawing  wood.  The  other  in 
the  street.  The  boys  were  carried  to  an  upper  room  in  the  "Man- 
sion House"  and  held  under  keepers.  For  these  acts  the  captors 
were  arrested  on  a  writ  issued  by  Z.  W.  Barker,  Esq.,  and  on  an 
examination  before  him,  assisted  by  E.  B.  Sadler,  then  the  Mayor 
of  the  town,  were  ordered  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $100  each, 
for  their  appearance  at  the  next  court  of  common  pleas,  on  charge 
of  riot.  Immediately  an  affidavit  was  made  that  the  boys,  called 
Dock  and  William,  were  unlawfully  detained  and  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  were  at  once  served  on  those  having  them  in  custody.  On 
Saturday  night  by  agreement  of  parties  Judge  Farwell  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  take  the  negro  boys  fron^  the  custody  of  their  keep- 
ere  at  the  Mansion  House  and  confine  them  in  jail  until  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  could  be  known.  On  Monday  following  they 
were  produced  before  Moors  Farwell  an  associate  Judge  of  Erie 
county,  and  return  made  of  the  cause  of  caption  and  detention. 
F.  D.  Parish  and  L.  S.  Beecher  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  boys, 
and  John  Wheeler  and  John  N.  Sloane  as  counsel  for  claimants. 
The  examination  and  argument  of  the  cases  closed  about  noon  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  Judge  took  the  questions  under  advisement  until 
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nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At  which  time  it  was  held  that 
they  were  not  detained  in  a  legal  manner,  and  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  was  proclaimed,  the  boys  were  re- 
leased from  confinement,  hurried  out  of  town  and  sent  to  Canada. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  this  case,  except  for  Mr.  Parish  no  proceed- 
ings would  have  been  had,  and  the  boys  would  have  been  returned 
to  slavery.  It  was  not,  however,  for  aiding  these  boys  to  escape 
that  Mr.  Parish  was  sued,  but  for  the  part  he  took  in  behalf  of 
other  slaves  which  these  same  Kentuckians  sought  to  reclaim  on 
the  same  day.  Of  which  latter  case  the  circumstances  were  as  fol. 
lows.  There  were  at  this  same  time  two  colored  persons,-  Jane 
Garrison  and  her  little  boy  Harrison,  stopping  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Parish.  The  son  of  the  man  claiming  to  own  them  called  at  Mr. 
Parish's  house  to  see  them,  and  stated  to  Mr.  Parish  that  he  was 
there  to  reclaim  them,  that  they  were  the  property  of  his  father, 
Peter  Driskell,  of  Kentucky.  Mr,  Parish  asked  by  what  authority, 
and  the  reply  was  by  Power  of  Attorney,  offering  to  produce  it. 
"You  need  not  show  it,"  said  Mr.  Parish,  "as  nothing  but  judicial 
authority  will  do.  The  slaves  went  into  the  house,  and  were  not 
seen  afterwards.  Suit  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  against  Mr.  Parish  for  the  value  of  the  slaves,  and  a 
jury  found  a  verdict  against  him  for  hindering  and  obstructing  the 
arrest,  and  awarded  damages  against  him  in  the  sum  of  $500,  the 
proved  value  of  the  slaves  at  the  time  of  their  escape.  The  amount 
of  the  judgment  and  the  costs  and  expenses  in  the  suit,  $1000  in 
all,  was  collected  by  subscription  in  sums  of  $1  each,  and  presented 
to  Mr.  Parish.  A  full  report  of  this  case  can  be  found  in  5th  Vol. 
McLean's  Reports. 

These  events  go  to  show  the  strong  pro-slavery,  or  at  least 
want  of  anti-slavery  feeling  prevalent  on  the  Firelands  at  that 
time,  and  the  result  of  this  case  against  Mr.  Parish  shows  the 
efficacy  of  the  slave  laws  then  in  force,  and  the  remedy  it  afforded 
the  slave  owner  for  recovering  the  value  of  his  slave  from  anyone 
interfering  with  his  right  to  reclaim  it,  and  also  the  penalty  it 
dealt  out  to  the  persons  so  intermeddling.  Its  proceedings  were 
summary  in  their  character,  comprehensive  m  their  results,  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  slave  owner  to  his  property,  punishing 
anyone  attempting  to  abridge  that  right,  and  had  it  been  allowed 
to  remain  in  force  we  cannot  tell  how  long  slavery  might  have  held 
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its  unholy  sway.  But  the  rapacity  of  the  slave  power  had  been 
constantly  increasing.  In  1842  they  censured  Mr.  Giddings  for 
offering  in  Congress  a  resolution  tliat  slavery  did  not  extend  on 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  In  1845  they 
demanded  the  annexation  of  Texas  with  slavery,  by  which  a  terri- 
tory as  large  as  France  was  added  as  a  slave  State  to  the  Union. 
And  not  until  this  year  did  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
assume  its  famous  position  of  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  which 
it  affirmed  was  pro-slavery,  "A  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  Hell."  In  1846  they  forced  the  war  with  Mexico  in 
order  to  extend  slave  territory  by  compelling  Mexico  .to  abandon 
its  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  Texas.  A  gradual  change  had  been 
taking  place  from  1844  which  was  hastened  by  these  acts,  and  cul- 
minated in  1850  on  the  passage  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  which 
opened  the  whole  of  the  northern  States  as  a  hunting  ground  for 
slave  owners  whose  chattels  had  escaped.  This  was  one  of  the  in- 
demnities demanded  by  the  slave  States  and  conceded  by  the  free 
States  at  that  time.  It  was  part  of  a  series  of  compromise  measures 
which  were  to  give  repose  to  the  body  politic  and  heal  one  of  the 
"Five  bloody  wounds,"  the  healing  of  which  was  to  forever  post- 
pone the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  "Man  proposes,  but  God 
disposes." 

Never  was  this  truthful  utterance  more  powerfully  exemplified 
than  in  connection  with  these  so-called  compromise  measures,  the 
adoption  of  which  so  aroused  the  people  of  the  free  States  that 
their  indignation  was  expressed  in  almost  as  violent  form  as  it  had 
before  been  vented  against  the  Abolitionists,  in  the  instances  of 
riot  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Especially  was  the  moral  sense  of 
the  nation  shocked  by  the  iniquities  of  the  fugitive  slave  act.  Its 
giving  United  States  Commissioners  $5  only,  if  they  refused  a 
certificate,  but  $10  if  they  granted  it;  its  making  certificates  thus 
granted  evidence  in  all  cases  that  the  person  claimed  was  a 
fugitive;  its  providing  that  United  States  marshals  who  failed  to 
execute  the  process  issued  on  such  certificate,  and  the  slave  escape, 
whether  such  escape  «ccur  with  or  without  their  consent,  forfeit 
$1000  for  each  fugitive  who  escaped;  its  fixing  the  value  of  each 
fugitive  at  $1000,  no  proof  of  value  being  required;  its  providing 
that  all  officials  employed  in  the  arrest  of  fugitives  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury;  its  provision  that  all  other 
expenses  from  the  time  of  the  arrest  until  the  fugitive  has  been 
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returned  to  the  place  from  which  he  escaped  shall  be  paid  by  the 
government;  its  fixed  and  excessive  penalties;  its  assaults  upon 
individual  rights  in  the  virtual  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus; 
its  cruel  and  summary  process;  its  requirements,  that  all  citizens 
shall  turn  slave-catchers  at  the  behest  of  a  United  States  marshal; 
its  dispensing  with  trial  by  a  jury;  and  lastly,  its  daring  invasion 
of  State  Rights  by  withdrawing  all  jurisdiction  under  the  act  from 
State  Courts  and  officials.  What  a  munificent  provision  was  this 
"act"  for  American  Freemen.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  indignation  which  it  created?  The  free  States 
were  wild  with  excitement.  Party  lines  were  no  longer  binding 
and  meetings  in  opposition  to  the  act  and  declaring  it  unconstitu- 
tional were  daily  held  in  all  of  the  free  States.  The  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  Oh,  what  a  compromise.'  Truly  in  the  course 
of  these  acts  and  this  legislaption  so  quickly  following  is  verified. 
"Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad". 

One  of  the  immediate  results  was  the  increased  travel  upon 
the  Underground  railroad  through  the  state  of  Ohio  and  passen- 
gers over  its  line  came  almost  daily.  Elijah  Anderson,  a  brave 
and  fearless  colored  man,  was  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Underground  system  in  this  section  of  Ohio,  ami  probably  con- 
ducted more  fugitives  than  any  other  dozen  men  up  to  the  time  he 
was  arrested,  tried  and  convicted  in  Kentucky  and  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison  at  Frankfort  where  he  died  in  1857.  Anderson 
said  when  coming  to  Sandusky  in  1855  that  he  had  conducted  in 
all  over  one  thousand  fugitives  from  slavery  to  freedom;  over  800 
of  whom  he  brought  after  the  act  of  1850  had  passed.  All  of 
these  did  not  come  to  Sandusky,  for  after  the  opening  of  the 
Cleveland  &  Cincinnati  railroad  he  took  many  to  Cleveland,  but 
Sandusky  was  the  favorite  and  most  important  station.  One  great 
advantage  it  possessed  was  its  proximity  to  Canada  and  its  shelt- 
ered position  by  reason  of  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  and  safe  to  make  the  passage,  in  an  emergency 
in  a  small  sail  or  even  an  open  row  boat,  if  that  was  all  that  could 
be  obtained  at  the  moment,  both  of  which  m«ans  of  transportation 
were  often  resorted  to  when  it  was  known  that  the  slave  catchers 
were  on  the  ground  watching  for  their  prey,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  and  when  an  attempt  to  take  passage  on  any  regular  boat 
would  have  been  hazardous  and  unsafe.  Sometimes  the  fugitives 
would  arrive  in  Sandusky  in  the  Winter,  and  then  they  would  be 
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taken  across  in  sleighs  to  Point  au  Pelee.  James  Wright  who  for 
'  many  years  kept  sl  livery-stable  at  Sandusky,  and  who  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  old  citizens,  was  always  ready  to  hire  his  teams, 
thus  affording  assistance  though  he  was  not  an  Abolitionist  as  they 
then  called  them.  He  was  an  officer  at  the  meeting  in  Sandusky 
in  1845  heretofore  described.  I  should  name  among  the  early  and 
earnest  friends  of  the  line,  John  Beatty,  F.  D.  Parish,  (and  whose 
house  was  called  the  "Depot")  Samuel  Walker,  R.  J.  Jennings, 
Clifton  Hadley,  (still  living  at  Sandusky)  J.  N.  Davidson,  Isaac 
Darling.  Rev.  John  Thorpe  was  an  efficient  conductor  on  the 
Underground  road,  and  willing  assistant  to  ajil  passengers.  (John 
Thorpe  now  living  at  Castalia,  is  his  son.)  And  since  1848  John 
Irvine,  Thomas  Drake,  William  H.  Clark,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  L.  H.  Lew- 
is, Otis  L-  Peck,  John  G.  Pool,  S.  E.  Hitchcock,  Homer  Goodwin, 
Thomas  C.  McGee,  George  Barney,  Herman  Ruess,  .C.  C.  Keech, 
Samuel  Irvine,  O.  C.  McLouth,  J.  M.  Root,  and  IL  C.  Williams; 
others  might  be  included,  but  these  all  gave  money  and,  the 
**Irvines"  especially,  their  personal  aid  at  all  times  to  effect  the 
escape  of  a  slave.  Richard  Veecher,  while  a  slave  in  Kentucky 
earned  enough  money  to  purchase  his  wife  and  children  and  sent 
them  to  some  point  in  Ohio,  where  he,  having  run  away  shortly 
after,  joined  them,  and  brought  them  to  Sandusky  in  1848.  He  is 
still  living  there. 

I  should  perhaps  have  said  before,  that  our  line  of  road  after 
leaving  Sandusky,  its  great  northern  depot,  and  passing  south  to 
Huron  county,  had  two  distinct  lines;  one  extending  to  Gallipolis, 
opposite  the  Virginia  shore,  and  the  other  by  way  of  Xenia  to 
Madison,  Indiana,  a  town  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Kentucky. 
These  were  the  principle  routes  of  the  Underground  line  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  Little  Miami  and  Mad  River  and  Lake 
Erie  railroads,  by  means  of  ubi'h  in  the  year  1850  a  direct  con- 
nection was  made  from  Cinciiniali  to  Siiudusky.  And  here  let  me 
say  in  a  retrospective  view,  that  it  seems  almost  like  a  providence 
of  the  Almghty,  that  this  improved,  rapid,  and  easy  mode  of 
conveyance,  which  added  so  wonderfully  to  getting  a  fugitive 
across  the  State  should  have  been  opened  in  the  same  year,  that 
the  infamous  law  of  1850  went  into  effect. 

In  1850  a  slave  named  Lewis  escaped  from  Kentucky  and  after 
a  time  arrived  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  man  lived  several 
years,  when   his  master  discovered  and  reclaimed  him,  and  in 
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charge  of  the  United  States  marshal  the  slave  was  taken  to  Cincin- 
nati en  route  to  his  old  master's  home,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  the  Little  Miami  depot  in  that  city  the  master  was  arrested 
on  a  warrant  procured  by  the  well  known  lawyer  and  apostle  of 
anti-slavery,  John  Joleff,  Esq.,  for  kidnapping  in  'Ohio;  Joleff 
claiming  the  negro  was  not  a  slave.  The  ntaster  went  to  Kentucky 
for  evidence  and  after  his  return  the  trial  was  had,  and  when  the 
decision  was  about  being  pronouned  the  negro  quietly  backed  into 
the  crowd,  and  aided  by  two  or  three  was  soon  out  of  the  Court 
House  and  secreted;  his  absence  was  at  once  discovered  and 
pursuit  made,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found;  he  was  safe,  in  the  sure 
protection  of  of  Levi  Coffin,  that  kind  old  Quaker  who  had  aided 
so  many  others  to  freedom;  in  a  few  weeks  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
dressed  as  a  woman,  he  was  taken  from  church  placed  in  a  carriage, 
driven  to  a  safe  station  of  the  Underground,  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  in  October  1853  he  ar- 
rived at  our  Sandusky  depot,  and  was  soon  afterwards  safe  at 
Maiden.  This  was  the  first  and  only  slave  who  ever  escaped  from 
the  court  room  to  freedom.  The  marshal  of  the  L^nited  States  in 
this  case,  although  the  escape  was  without  his  fault  was  liable 
under  the  law  of  1850  for  $1000  to  the  master,  which,  however,  he 
compromised  without  suit  by  the  payment  of  $800. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  a  party  of  three  came  by  the  Lender- 
ground  to  ^^ndusky,  the  story  of  whose  escape  has  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  multitudes,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe; 
yes,  in  every  home  where  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has  been  read  and 
where  the  story  of  Eliza  Harris  and  her  little  boy  crossing  the 
Ohio  river  on  the  ice  is  known,  George  Harris,  her  husband, 
escaped  some  time  after  his  wife  Eliza  had  fled  with  her  little  boy, 
and  they  all  after  several  months,  safely  reached  Sandusky,  where 
for  two  days  they  were  secreted;  Eliza  cutting  short  her  hair  and 
dressing  as  a  man,  her  little  boy  dressed  as  a  girl,  and  claimed  by 
a  kind-hearted  white  woman  as  her  own,  for  Eliza  and  her  boy 
were  almost  white.  This  was  the  party  that  on  a  beautiful  day 
boarded  the  steamer  "Arrow"  at  Sandusky  at  a  time  when  Eliza's 
master  was  on  the  wharf,  and  after  a  few  hours  were  all  safely 
landed  at  Maiden  on  the  free  soil  of  Canada. 

I  will  now  give  as  briefly  as  consistent  with  accuracy,  an 
account  of  the  first  fugitive  slave  prosecution  and  excitement 
which  occurred  under  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1850;  not  only  in 
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the  Firelands  but  in  the  United  States,  and  with  which  your 
speaker  was  somewhat  prominently  connected.  This  case  resulted 
in  my  being  convicted  under  said  act,  the  defense  of  which  occupied 
my  time  quite  a  portion  of  two  years,  and  I  was  finally  compelled 
to  pay  $3000  in  damages,  $330.30  in  court  costs  and  $1000  attorney 
fees.  My  neighbors  at  Sandusky,  incensed  at  the  results  of  the 
case,  organized  a  committee  consisting  of  Captain  T.  C.  McGee> 
W.  F.  Stone  and  George  J.  Anderson,  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  me  to  defray  the  costs  and  expenses  I  had 
been  adjudged  to  pay.  These  gentlemen  collected  $393  which 
paid  the  court  and  marshal's  costs;  I  insisted  that  I  should  pay  the 
judgment  w^ithout  regret,  which  I  did;  and  that  I  must  have  the 
honor  and  satisfaction  of  handing  it  down  as  an  heirloom  to  my 
children.  I  have  the  original  subscription  book  that  was  circulated 
by  the  committee  which  was  left  with  me  by  those  gentlemen.  In 
memory  of  the  liberal  men  who  were  willing  to  give  of  their 
means  for  such  a  purpose,  I  give  an  accurate  list  ot  those  persons, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  each:  Homer  Goodwin,  $50;  E.  Lane, 
$50;  E.  B.  Sadler,  $24.50;  L.  S.  Beecher,  $5;  S.  Miner,  $25;  W. 
F.  Stone,  $15;  W.  F.  Converse,  $40;  J.  G.  Bigelow,  $5;  O.  C. 
McLouth,  $10;  George  Rebcr,  $25;  IL  Wildman,  $25;  W.  F. 
Giddings,  $4;  Rice  Harper,  $25;  Thorpe,  Norcross  &  Thorpe, 
$44.50;  C.  C.  Keech,  $25;  James  D.  Whitney,  $5;  T.  C.  McGee, 
$10;  O.  L.  Peck,  $5;  total,  $393.  These  were  all  residents  of 
Sandusky.  No  other  opportunity  was  ever  offered  for  subscrip- 
tions in  Sandusky  or  elsewhere,  and  none  other  were  ever  made  or 
])aid. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  story.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th 
day  of  October,  1852,  the  city  of  Sandusky  was  the  scene  of  veiy 
great  excitement,  growing  out  of  the  arrest  of  two  men,  two 
women,  and  three  children,  by  some  K- ntuckians  aided  by  O.Rice, 
then  city  marshal.  Three  of  llic  slaves  were  claimed  by  one 
Lewis  F.  Weimer,  and  foup  by  Charles  M.  Gibbons.  The  slaves 
had  arrived  by  the  afternoon  train,  and  were  going  on  board  the 
steamer  **Arrow"  at  the  time  of  her  departure  for  Detroit. 

The  negroes  were  forcibly  dragged  ashore  and  taken  at  once 
to  the  mayor's  office.  The  citizens  were  told  by  the  marshal,  as 
he  flourished  his  cane,  that  it  was  a  legal  arrest,  and  the  fugitives 
would  be  discharged  unless  the  mayor  should  so  decide.  It  was 
only  on   this  understanding  that   he  was  suffered  to   take   the 
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negroes  through  the  streets  to  the  mayor's  office,  a  distance  of 
over  half  a  mile,  without  molestation.  Meanwhile  Mr.  S.  E. 
Hitchcock,  J6hn  Irvine  and  John  B.  Lott  came  hurriedly  into  my 
law  office,  and  requested  me  to  appear  before  the  mayor  and  learn 
if  the  negroes  were  properly  arrested  and  legally  detained.  Upon 
reaching  the  mayor's  office  we  found  the  negroes  there,  and  the 
room  filled  with  excited  people,  pistols  and  bowie  knives  were  in 
the  hands  of  many.  After  waiting  a  short  time  I  asked  by  what 
authority  were  these  persons  held,  in  custody?  There  waa  no 
reply.  "Are  there  any  papers  or  writs  to  show  why  they  are  held?" 
There  was  no  reply.  I  then  said,  speaking  particularly  to  the  men 
who  sought  my  services,  "I  see  no  authority  for  detaining  these 
persons,"  and  at  this  John  B.  Lott,  a  colored  man,  cried  out  in  an 
excited  voice,  -'Hustle  them  out."  Immediately  the  people  carry- 
ing the  negroes  along  crowded  out  of  the  office,  and  as  they  started, 
one  of  the  Kentuckians,  all  of  whom  had  been  standing  near  during 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Here  are 
the  papers,  I  own  the  negroes;  I'll  hold  you  individually  responsi- 
ble for  their  escape."  I  gave  hira  the  consoling  reply  that  I  was 
"good  for  them."  The  above  facts  substantially  were  published  in 
the  Sandusky  Register  at  that  time. 

The  negroes  were  that  same  night  placed  in  a  sailboat  in  charge 
of  trusty  conductors,  and  were  received  from  the  small  boat  the 
next  day  by  Captain  James  Nugent,  a  noble  man,  now  dead,  then 
living  at  Sandusky,  and  secreted  on  board  the  vessel  he  commanded. 
And  on  the  second  day  after  were  safely  landed  in  Canada.  Soon 
after  two  suits  were  commenced  against  me  in  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  \Vhich  time  the  whole  State  constituted 
the  district,  and  Columbus  the  place  where  the  Courts  were  held. 
At  the  October  term,  1854,  the  cases  came  on  for  trial.  In  the 
case  of  Charles  M.  Gibbons  against  Rush  R.  Sloane,  who  claimed 
to  own  four  of  these  slaves;  the  Court  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  Power  of  Attorney  was  defective,  ^nd  to  find  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  In  the  case  of  Lewis  F.  Weimer  vs. 
Sloane,  the  man  who  owned  three  of  the  slaves,  the  plaintiff 
obtained  a  judgment  of  $3000  and  costs,  which  on  motion,  the  Court 
refused  to  set  aside.  Hon.  Henry  Stanbury,  and  one  Coffin  were 
the  attorneys  of  the  plaintiff.  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  the  father 
of  the  present  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  H.  H.  Hunter  and  S.  F. 
Vinton,  were  attorneys  for    defendant.    Judge   Levitt  presided. 
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What  the  slave  ordinance,  miscalled  law,  of  1850,  was,  and  what 
its  demands  and  penalties  were,  can  be  seen  in  the  now  cele- 
brated case  Weimer  vs.  Sloane.  In  this  trial,  occurring  at  Co- 
lumbas,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  State  which  by  the 
ordinance  of  1787  had  been  forever  dedicated  to  freedom,  and 
with  the  facts  in  the  case  clearly  proved,  the  United  States 
Judge  gave  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  jury  based  on  decisions 
made  under  the  law  of  1793,  and  not  under  the  act  of  1850,  to 
which  act  no  reference  was  made  in  his  charge.  The  slaves  in 
this  case  had  been  taken  by  their  masters  before  a  State  Court 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  which  provision  was  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  1850,  which  latter  act  did  provide  that 
slaves  when  arrested  by  a  master  wit*hout  warrant,  but  on  cer- 
tificate only,  should  be  taken  at  once  before  the  officials  named 
in  the  act,  and  they  were  officials  of  the  United  States.  And 
yet,  under  the  ruling  in  this  case,  in  face  of  the  law,  in  a  free 
State,  judgment  was  had  as  before  stated.  A  full  report  of  said 
case  can  be  found  in  McLain's  United  States  Reports,  Volume  6. 
I  have  with  me  to-day  the  original  receipts  for  said  judgment 
and  costs  in  this  case  of  Weimer  vs.  Sloane,  which  anyone  may 
look  at  who  has  the  curiosity  to  do  so.  I  have  given  the  same  to  my 
namesake  Rush  R.  Sloane,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Thomas  M.  Sloane,  of 
Sandusky,  in  whose  hands  they  will  be  placed  for  safe-keeping.  The 
following  is  a  Certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court 
regarding  said  receipts  and  other  matters: 

Louis  F.  Weimer  vs.  Rush  R.  Sloane.    United  States  District 

of  Ohio,  in  debt. 
October  Term,  1854. 
Judgment  for  Plaintiff  for  $3000  and  costs. 

Received  July  8th,  1856,  of  Rush  R.  Sloane,  the  above  De- 
fendant, a  receipt  of  Louis  F.  Weimer,  the  above  Plaintiff,  bearing 
date  Dec.  14th,  1854,  for  $3000  acknowledging  full  satisfaction  of 
the  above  judgment,  except  the  costs;  also  a  receipt  of  L.  F. 
Weimer,  Sr.,  per  Joseph  Doniphan,  attorney,  for  1185,  the  .amount 
of  Plaintiff's  witness  fees  in  said  case;  also  certificates  of  Defend- 
ant's  witnesses  in  above  case  for  t;i62;  also  $20  in  money,  the 
attorney's  docket  fees  attached,  which,  with,  the  clerk  and  marshal's 
fees  heretofore  paid,  is  in  full  of  the  costs  in  said  case. 

(Signed)  William  Miner,  Clerk. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  four  fugitives  arrived  at  Sandusky 
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coming  over  the  Cincinnati  &  Sandusky  Railroad,  and  who  were 
•allowed  by  a  noble  hearted  conductor  to  leave  the  train  just  east  of 
Mills'  Creek,  and  before  reaching  the  cribbing  where  the  road  runs 
a  short  space  in  deep  water.  Just  north  of  where  these  negroes 
were  left  there  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  a  little  cluster 
of  bushes  and  trees,  and  here  until  night  the  party  was  secreted. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  John  Irvine,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  had  ar- 
ranged for  a  "Sharpee,"  a  small  sailboat  used  by  fishermen,  with 
one  George  Sweigels  to  sail  the  boat  to  Canada  with  this  party, 
for  which  service  Captain  Sweigels  was  to  and  did  receive  $35. 
One  man  accompanied  Captain  Sweigels  and  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  this  party  in  this  small  boat  started  to  cross  Lake  Erie; 
the  wind  was  favorable,  and  'before  morning  Point  au  Pelee  Island 
was  reached,  and  the  next  day  the  four  escaped  fugitives  were  in 
Canada.     Captain  Sweigels  now  resides  in  Sandusky. 

In  the  year  1854  a  party  of  seven  runaway  slaves  were  put  on 
the  cars  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Road,  and  safely 
brought  to  Sandusky;  the  earnest  men  of  the  different  stations 
from  time  to  time  received  Grape  Vine  telegraph  dispatches  and 
were  always  ready  to  act  with  promptness  in  facilitating  the  onward 
progress  of  the  fugitive.  In  the  above  instance  when  the  slaves 
reached  the  City  of  the  Bay,  a  small  two  masted  sail  boat  was  in 
waiting,  as  it  had  been  learned  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  send 
the  party  by  the  Detroit  boat;  the  agents  of  the  owners  being  in 
town,  and  watching  the  Steamer  daily.  Captain  Sweigels  was  also 
engaged  in  this  exploit,  and  it  came  near  being  a  disastrous  one, 
for  after  the  boat  was  in  the  lake  the  wind  increased  so  much  that 
she  was  almost  swamped,  but  at  last  was  run  safely  into  a  small 
creek  on  the  shore  of  Canada.  The  Messrs.  Irvine,  II.  F.  Merry, 
George  Reynolds,  and  a  conductor  on  the  railroad  above  named 
could  have  given  further  particulars  of  this  incident. 

The  liargest  number  of  fugitives  that  was  ever  brought  over 
the  road  at  one  time  was  20.  This  party  were  put  on  board  the 
steamer  United  States  on  Sunday,  a  day  on  whJch  writs  could  not 
be  served,  and  when  their  masters  were  on  the  wharf.  These 
latter  at  once  boarded  the  steamer  and  made  a  contract  with  the 
Captain  not  to  land  until  they  reached  Detroit,  for  which  agree- 
ment they  paid  $50.  As  the  Steamer  approached  Maiden,  the 
Captain  put  her  as  near  the  Canada  Shore  as  he  safely  could,  and 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  small  boat  was  lowered,  in   which 
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were  placed  the  20  fugitives,  and  sent  ashore.  The  Steamer  did 
not  land  until  it  reached  Detroit,  and  the  Captain  did  not  consider 
this  act  a  violation  of  his  contrct,  but  the  slave  owners  $50  out  of 
pocket  and  with  no  chance  to  recover  their  slaves  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  Captain  and  the  Steamer.  Among  others  who  should 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  who  assisted  in  the  Under- 
ground ipovement,  was  Mr.  Nelson  Parker,  then  living  in  Norwalk, 
a  most  faithful  conductor  over  the  road;  also  Lemuel  Sherman,  of 
Norwalk;  he  always  aided  willingly  and  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  money;  a  generous,  kind-hearted  and  Christian  man.  William 
Wilson,  who  lived  at  Peru,  Huron  county,  was  a  brave  conductor, 
frequently  bringing  fugitives  from  Peru  and  other  points  to  San- 
dusky, where  they  were  generally  secreted  in  the  house  of  the  Rev- 
Thomas  JJoston,  a  pure-hearted  and  faithful  Christian  colored 
man.  IVIr.  IJoston  would  care  for  them  in  his  own  house  or  would 
find  some  place  where  he  knew  they  wouhl  be  safe,  if  his  house 
ha[)pened  to  be  full. 

One  escape  that  occurred  in  1855  is  worth  notice.  A  poor 
slave  had  been  able  by  slow  stages,  now  a  ride,  and  then  a  walk,  to 
reach  Shelby,  and  to  which  place  he  had  been  tracked;  the  departure 
of  each  train  was  watched,  and  the  kind  friend  (in  need)  at  whose 
house  he  was  secreted,  conceived  a  plan  for  his  escape  which  he 
effected,  communicating  by  Grape  Vine  telegraph  the  details  to 
Sandusky  friends.  On  a  certain  train  going  north  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  express  agent,  a  coffin  containing  a  poor  man,  but 
whose  friends  wanted  his  remains  carried  to  Sandusky,  for  inter- 
ment. The  rough  box  had  knotty  holes  and  plenty  of,  shavings 
had  been  put  in  around  the  "body."  The  train  started  and  in 
about  two  hours  the  "remains"  were  taken  in  charge  by  S.  R. 
Irvine  and  others,  taken  to  a  friendly  house,  and  the  "casket" 
opened;  the  eyes  were  blood-shot,  the  mouth  was  foaming,  the 
poor  man  nearly  dead.  A  doctor  was  (juickly  summoned  and  soon 
the  "corpse"  was  in  a  healthy  state.  He  was  kept  for  a  few  days 
and  then  in  safety  sent  over  the  line  to  Canada. 

In  the  winter  of  1858  a  party  of  six  women  and  five  men 
arrived;  it  was  a  cold  winter,  and  the  lake  frozen  across;  this  party 
had  come  on  foot,  in  wagons,  on  railroad,  and  again  on  foot  walk- 
ing into  Sandusky  at  night,  some  had  shoes,  or  what  had  been, 
some  had  stockings,  and  some  had  only  old  rags  tied  around  their 
feet.     The  party  at  midnight  of  the  second  day  after  their  arrival 
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was  started  off  in  a  double  sleigh,  the  moon  was  full,  and  every- 
thing promised  a  nice  journey,  and  an  early  arrival  in  Canada. 
All  went  well  until  they  were  nearly  across,  when  a  blinding  snow 
storm  came  upi  and  they  wandered  all  night  on  the  lake,  and  when 
daylight  came  they  found  themselves  back  near  M arblehead  Light, 
almost  where  they  had  started.  The  driver  was  determined  to 
return  to  Sandusky  (he  had  Tbeen  engaged  to  drive  the  negroes  to 
Canada  by  their  Sandusky  friends)  but  the  blacks  compelled  him  to 
turn  around  and  drive  them  to  the  Queen's  domain,  Point  au  Pelee 
Island,  where  they  were  left,  and  remained  during  the  winter. 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1868  Wiley  Jones  drove  by  land 
around  from  Sandusky  to  opposite  Maiden,  there  crossing  the  De- 
troit River  to  Canada  with  a  two-horse  wagon,  containing  fifteen 
fugitives,  for  which  service  he  was  to  be  paid  in  case  the  slaves 
were  landed  safe  in  Canada.  Jorfes  returned  in  due  time,  having 
made  a  successful  trip. 

Of  the  fugitives  who  have  been  brought  to  Sandusky  since 
1850  by  the  Underground  Road,  I  can  give  the  following  names: 
William  Larkins,  John  Butler,  Simpson  Young,  Moses  Frances, 
William  Resby,  R.  Dooty,  George  Bartlett,  John  Bartlett,  S. 
Bartlett,  William  Bartlett,  Nancy  Young,  Martha  Young,  Allen 
Smith,  Claracy  Gibson,  one  Gilkner,  B.  Howard,  M.  Coleman,  H. 
Mackey,  Jack  Crockett,  William  Coleman,  B.  McKees,  William 
Roberson,  B.  Franklin,  T.  Maddocks,  L.  Howard,  J.  Freeman,  H. 
Moss,  R.  Anderson,  William  Hamilton,  I.  Gleason,  wife  and 
daughter,  I.  Moore,  Sarah  Moore,  C.  Boyd,  R.  Green,  R.  Taylor, 
D.  Bell,  H.  .Washington,  T.  Roberson,  F.  Bush,  wife  and  son,  E. 
Bell,  I.  Freemat,  H.  Cole,  H.  Johnson,  J.  W.  Coleman,  Palmer 
Pruitt  and  wife,  (1855)  William  Bryan,  G.  Bryant,  W.  Bryant,  W. 
M.  Pruitt,  T.  Burnett  and  wife  and  throe  children,  S.  Falkner,  K. 
Gatewood,  I.  D.  Brant,  H.  Bartlett,  J.  Hanshaw,  wife  and  two 
children,  H.  Hanshaw,  P.  Scott,  I.  Howard,  Va.,  G.  Brown,  Va., 
G.  Brown,  Kentucky,  I.  Marshall,  wife  and  four  children.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  but  no  records  were  kept^ 
of  course,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  names  have  been  forgotten. 

On  the  13th  day  of  September,  1858,  an  escaped  slave  boy 
about  18  years  of  age  named  John,  was  claimed  as  the  property  of 
I.  D.  Bacon,  of  Kentucky,  and  was  seized  just  outside  of  the  village 
of  Oberlin  and  hurried  to  Wellington  to  take  the  cars  south. 
While  waiting  for  the  train  the  boy  was  rescued  and  taken  over 
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the  Underground  to  Sandusky  and  from  there  over  "Jordan."  The 
arrest  of  this  boy  John  was  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  Oberlin- 
Wellington  rescue  cases,  which  at  the  time  seemed  to  threaten  the 
political  fabric  of  our  State. 

I  cannot  here  recite  the  story  of  the  wrongs  and  outrages 
committed  in  the  name  of  law,  by  the  officers  and  judges  of  the 
United  States  under  the  fugitive  act  of  1850  in  the  prosecutions  of 
the  rescuers  in  this  case.  At  one  time,  a  bloody  collision  seemed 
inevitable  between  the  people  and  United  States  authorties.  A 
grand  mass  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  law  was  held  on  the 
public  square  in  Cleveland,  May  24th,  1859,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended; thousands  came. by  cars  that  day  and  the  city  was  crowded 
to  repletion;  delegation  after  delegation,  with  banners  flying,  filed 
up  the  streets  from  the  depot  to  the  public  square.  One  I  remem- 
ber was  inscribed  "Sons  of  Liberty  1765;  Down  with  the  Stamp 
act,  1850,  Down  with  the  Fugitive  act";  on  another,  "Here  is  the 
Government,  Let  Tyrants  beware."  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  was 
made  president  of  the  day,  and  my  friend  Dr.  A.  Skellinger,  of 
New  London,  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents.  Frank  Sawyer,  now 
General  Sawyer  of  Norwalk,  was  one  of  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, and  P.  N.  Schuyler,  of  Bellevue,  one  of  the  committee  on 
permanent  organization.  Mr.  Giddings  ever  since  the  meeting  had 
been  called  on  the  12th  of  May  openly  stated  that  he  should  not 
mince  matters,  and  would  precipitate  a  crisis  if  he  could.  The 
state  of  public  feeling  was  such  that  a  few  bold  men  could  have 
brought  on  a  collision,  and  one  was  gravely  apprehended.  You 
must  remember  that  at  this  time  the  rescuers  of  the  boy  John,  37 
in  number,  residents  of  Oberlin  and  Wellington,  had  all  been 
indicted,  and  two  of  them,  Bushnell  and  Langston,  convicted  and 
sentenced,  and  were  in  jail  serving  out  the  term  of  their  punish- 
ment which  was  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  United  States  officials  were  claiming  that  they  would  not 
recognize  any  writs  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  and  did  openly  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  prisoners 
from  the  jail  of  Cuyahoga  county  until  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence.  Cleveland  on  May  24th,  1859,  was  full  of  armed  men 
who  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  and  they  were  ready  for  it;  the 
gravest  apprehension  had  prevailed  for  several  days,  and  on  Mon- 
day the  23d  it  was  believed  by  some  that  only  one  man  in  Ohio 
could  prevent  a  resort  to  arms  on  the  day  of  the  mass  meeting. 
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That  mail  had  refused  to  come  to  Cleveland,  for  objections  satis- 
factory to  himself  and  difficult  to  answer,  and  here  I  wish  to  state 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat  egotistical,  that  two  young  men, 
natives  of  the  Firelands,  were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  at 
the  very  last  moment  the  attendance  of  this  man,  whose  presence 
there  on  that  occasion,  in  my  opinion,  saved  a  bloody  struggle  on 
May  24th,  and  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  State  ot  Ohio,  and  that 
too  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle;  these  young  men  were  Henry 
D.  Cooke,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  (now 
deceased)  and  the  other  one  was  your  speaker.  The  man  whose 
presence  was  so  potent,  whose  words  of  counsel  were  heeded,  whose 
courage  was  conceded,  and  who  gave  his  promise  without  bravado, 
was  Governor  Salmon  P.  Chase.  I  must  quote  the  whole  of  his 
Inimitable  speech  on  that  day  following  the  exciting  and  eloquent 
address  of  Mr.  Giddings,  in  which  he,  Mr.  Giddings,  said  among 
other  things,  "For  thus  obeying  the  high  behests  of  Heaven's 
King,  these  men  are  now  thrust  into  a  gloomy  prison  which  would 
disgrace  the  southern  portion  of  Africa.  Again,  "I  know  that  the 
Democratic  party  press  throughout  the  country  has  represented  me  as 
counseling  forcible  resistance  to  the  law,  and  (t<mI  knows  it  is  the 
first  truth  they  have  ever  told  about  me."  And  again,  "Now  let 
me  take  a  vote,  now  let  all  those  who  are  ready,  and  resolved  to 
resist  when  all  other  means  fail,  when  your  rights  are  trampled 
into  the  dust,  when  the  yoke  is  fixed  upon  your  necks,  and  when 
the  heel  of  oppression  crushes  your  very  life  out,  all  those  who  are 
thus  ready  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  infamous  slave  law, 
speak  out."  The  roar  which  arose  from  thousands  of  voices  was 
deafening.  Again,  "I  would  have  this  voice  sound  in  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  I  would  have  it  resound  over  every  hill,  through 
every  vale,  by  every  winding  stream,  and  every  nishing  river.  I 
would  have  it  go  roaring  in  every  mountain  wind  which  rocks  your 
forests  until  all,  the  world  shall  hear."  Cheers  deafening,  and 
prolonged  applause. 

Other  speeches  followed,  not  calculated  to  quiet  an  already  ex- 
cited multitude,  and  when  Governor  Chase  arose  everyone  almost 
felt  and  knew  that  the  action  of  the  day  hung  upon  his  words.  As 
a  model  of  diction,  of  earnest,  honest  thought,  of  prophecy,  and 
sound  advice,  his  speech  has  not  an  equal  in  history.  The  Gover- 
nor was  received  with  most  hearty  and  tremendous  cheers;  he 
said:     A  few  hours  ago  he  was  sitting  in  his  office  at  Columbus, 
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not  expecting  to  be  present  to-day,  but  having  received  a  sum- 
mons to  meet  with  them  to-day,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  come, 
but  he  had  not  come  to  advise  them  to  do  anything  which  they 
hereafter  might  have  occasion  to  regret.  lie  had  not  come  to 
counsel  any  violence.  The  American  people  having  the  control 
of  all  power  by  the  ballot  boxes,  it  was  for  them. to  do  it  in  their 
legitimate  way.  It  was  not  necessary  that  we,  the  sovereigns  of 
the  land  should  resort  to  any  measures  which  could  not  be  carried 
out  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  Some  of  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  the  State  whom  he  had  known  for  years  had 
done  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  which  not  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  would  look  up  into  the  blue  sky  with  his  hand  on 
heart  and  say  was  not  right;  they  had  been  thrown  into  confine- 
ment. This  was  wrong,  and  what  should  we  do?  We  exist  under 
a  State  government,  and  a  federal  government  and  if  the  govern- 
ment does  wrong,  turn  it  out.  Dismiss  the  unworthy  servants  and 
put  in  those  who  will  do  your  will.  So  with  the  State  govern- 
ments. Take  the  riglit  course  always,  and  look  to  the  govern- 
ments, and  reform  them.  The  federal  government  is  now  acting 
under  a  fugitive  slave  laV  of  which  he  had  often  expressed  his 
opinion,  and  what  is  our  redress  for  those  who  are  imprisoned 
under  that  act?  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  ab!y  defend  them  as 
had  been  done.  It  was  said  that  this  law  was  unconstitutional.  .If 
this  be  so,  all  done  under  that  law,  is  null  and  void.  He  believed 
when  the  law  was  passed  and  believed  now  that  that  act  was  in- 
tended rather  as  a  symbol  of  the  suprenificy  of  the  Slave  States, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  free.  Tliis  case  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Courts  of  the  State  and  they  are  bound  to  carry  out  their 
duty  under  such  a  view  of  it.  If  the  process  for  the  release  of  any 
prisoner  should  issue  from  the  Courts  of  the  State,  he  was  free  to 
say  that  so  long  as  Ohio  was  a  sovereign  State,  that  process  should 
be  executed.  He  was  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  but  if  the  State  Court 
issued  papers  and  process  the  Federal  Court  must  show  the  same 
deference  to  the  State  Court  that  was  at  other  times  shown  the 
Federal  Court.  We  can  reform  the  judiciary,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  and  although  the  process  may  be  too  slow  to 
suit  some  the  more  excited  of  the  audience,  yet  none  of  them  were  so 
old  that  they  might  not  see  the  operation  of  this  remedy;  he  did  not 
counsel  revolutionary  measures  but  when  his  time  came,  and  his  duty 
was  plain,  he,  as  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  would  meet  it  as  a  man. 
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He  then  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest  and  seizure 
of  the  negro  boy  John,  under  a  power  of  attorney,  and  this  process 
of  a  power  of  attorney  gave  to  the  agents  of  the  power  the  right 
to  take  John  wherever  he  was  found,  although  at  that  time  he  was 
a  citizen  of  Ohio.  Consequently  that  paper  of  authority  was  not 
peace,  but  war,  against  a  citizen  of  Ohio.  His  deliberate  judg- 
ment was  that  no'  person  could  be  seized  and  captured  while  he 
was  a  citizen  of  any  sovereign  State,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  entered  into  a  brief  analysis  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law,  showing  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  that  document,  giving  it  as  it  does,  the  power  of  the 
judges  to  the  commissioners  under  this  act.  Who  does  not  see  in 
all  these  unrighteous  accusations  and  prosecutions  the  doom  of  this 
law?  He  remembered  the  statement  of  the  Plain  Dealer  of  a  few 
days  ago,  which  said  that  the  origin  of  this  law  was  infernal,  and 
that  it  must  be  repealed,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  but  it  was 
never  intended  by  this  clause,  which  permits  slavery  in  the  land, 
that  it  was  to  spread  farther  than  the  states  in  which  it  then  ex- 
isted, and  had  they  believed  otherwise,  the  constitution  would 
never  have  been  enacted.  Let  the  Courts  be  appealed  to  and  let 
them  act  in  accordance  with  their  consciences  and  their  duty  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  God.  The  great  remedy  is  in  the 
people  themselves,  at  the  ballot  box.  Elect  men  with  backbone 
who  will  stand  up  for  their  rights  no  matter  what  forces  are  ar- 
rayed  against  them.  See  to  it,  too,  what  president  you  elect  again. 
Let  such  a  man  be  selected  as  will  do  as  you  desire,  a  man  who 
will  represent  the  people'  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  right,  and 
administer  the  constitution  of  our  fathers,  the  securer  of  liberty, 
and  not  the  prop  of  slavery.  I  have  said  just  what  I  feel  and 
think,  just  what  I  will  live  by,  and  just  what  I  will  die  by.  Go  on 
and  be  faithful  to  your  charge,  do  your  duty  to  yourselves,  your 
country,  and  your  God.  This  calm,  wise,  and  prophetic  speech  of 
Governor  Chase,  delivered  in  his  most  earnest  manner,  and  with 
an  unfliuching  eye,  settled  the  action  of  the  day,  Which  was  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  issued  in  behalf  of  Bushnell  and  Langston,  and  then  pend- 
ang.  That  decision  was  against  their  discharge,  yet,  in  the  inter- 
vening time  the  excitement  of  the  masses  had  cooled,  blood  had 
not  been  spilt,  but  the  seed  had  been  sown,  the  manna  fed,  the 
leaven  scattered,  which,  in  the  providence  of  an  Almighty  God, 
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greatly  aided,  speedily  to  break  off  the  manacles  from  every  slave. 
In  the  winter  of  1858-59  there  came  over  our  line  a  consign- 
ment of  nine  fugitives  who  were-soon  in  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of 
George  J.  Reynolds,  a  black  man  who  had  lived  at  Sandusky  some 
years,  and  who  was  always  very  watchful  of  the  passengers  over 
our  line  of  road.  These  blacks  had  come  up  in  the  night  over  a 
portion  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Railroad.  I  do  not 
know  from  what  station,  nor  did  Mr.  Reynolds  tell  me  who  was 
conductor  on  the  train,  but  he  must  have  been  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  those  fugitives  would  never  have  left  the  train,  as  the 
president  and  manager  of  the  road  at  that  time  was  WiUliam  Dur- 
bin,  a  fine  man,  but  intensely  pro-slavery,  and  a  Maryland  man  by 
birth.  These  slaves  all  went  over  to  Canada  where  they  arrived 
'  in  safety.  In  1859  two  slave  families  arrived  in  Sandusky.  One 
by  the  name  of  Marshall  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  four 
children  and  the  other  named  Burnett,  and  comprising  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  three  children.  The  men  found  employment  in  the 
woods  some  miles  west  of  Sandusky,  where  James  P.  Gay  and  E. 
Merry  (the  latter  of  whom  now  resides  at  Milan,  as  did  also  the 
former  before  his  coming  to  Sandusky)  had  been  engaged  in  clear- 
ing off  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  and  had  erected  in  the  vicinity 
a  number  of  cheap  wooden  houses  for  their  laborers,  in  two  of 
which  these  black  people  made  their  homes,  and  where  in  safety 
they  could  have  remained  but  for  the  interference  of  a  craven 
hearted  white  miscreant  named  Thomas  Davis,  who  lived  near  by, 
and  who  for  a  reward,  informed  the  owners  of  these  slaves  of 
their  whereabouts.  Do  not  confound  this  man  Davis  with  Thomas 
R.  Davis,  who  also  lived  near  this  place,  for  the  latter  was  friendly 
to  the  negroes,  and  was  among  those  who  engaged  in  the  pusuit  of 
which  I  speak  later  on.  These  owners  and  their  agents  in  the 
evening  seized  these  two  families,  and  hurried  them  across  the 
country  to  the  Sandusky,  Dayton  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  some  two 
nules  distant;  Louis  and  Palmer  Pruitt,  now  living  in  Sandusky, 
and  then  residing  at  the  place  above  described,  hearing  the 
screams  of  the  captives  hastened  to  their  aid,  and  though  Louis 
used  his  old  musket  to  some  advantage,  as  the  blood  tracks  showed 
the  next  morning,  the  Pruitts  alone,  unassisted  could  not  cope 
with  the  superior  arms  and  numbers  of  the  slave  catchers  who 
succeeded  in  getting  away  with  their  prey.  They  did  however 
crowd  them  so,  that  in  their  haste  they  left  a  small  child  about 
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two  years  of  age  in  the  woods,  where  it  w^as  found  the  second  day 
following.  The  child  was  cared  for  and  some  years  after  its  father 
returned  and  took  it  back  to  Maysville,  Kentucky,  but  not  into 
slavery,  as  there  were  no  slaves  then  in  all  our  land.  The  Pruitts 
organized  a  party  and  hurried  on  to  Castalia  to  intercept  the  train, 
but  to  prevent  a  rescue  there  the  train  was  started  before  they 
could  get  on  board. 

From  the  Pruitts  themselves,  I  have  had  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  capture:     They  say  that  the  slave-catchers  took  a  di- 
rect route  for  the  track  of  the  Sandusky,  Dayton  &'  Cincinnati 
Railroad,  and  that  at  a  point  near  Venice,  the  night  express  going 
south  stopped  by  prearrangemcnt,  for  this  point  was  not  used  as  a 
stopping  place,  and  was  where  no  signal  could  be  given,  and   the 
night  was  dark;  yet  at  this  point  the  train  stopped,  the  poor  fugi- 
tives hustled  into  an  extra  car  attached  to  the  trainband  next  morn- 
ing were  in  Kentucky.      This  capture,  the  only  one  ever  made  in 
Erie  county,  was  one  of  the  most  disgi-aceful  affairs  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  our  State,  and  created  great  indignation  and  excitement 
in  Sandusky,  and  in  the  county.      The  officials  of  the  road  at  that 
time  made  no  explanation  to  the  public,  that  I  am  aware  of,  as  to 
the  stopping  of  the  train,  the  extra  passenger  car,  that   night,  or 
the   unusual   incidents    connected   therewith,   but   to   those   who 
sought  information,  said  they  knew  nothing  about  it.     The  person 
responsible  for  this  act  will  never  be  known   in  this  world,  "But 
God  is  his  own  interpreter,  and  he  will  make  it  plain.''      The  last 
escape  of  fugitives  through  the  Underground  within   my  knowl- 
edge was  in  18G1  immediately  preceding  the  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln;  two  slaves  reached  Sandusky,    bright,  active  boys, 
and  they  were  after  a  short  time  safely  carried  over  the  border. 
And  the  story  connected  with  their  escape,  is  most  interesting;   it 
brings  up  a  fact  which  I  ought  to  have  stated  earlier  and  that  is 
that  many  slaves  escaped  not  from  their  own  idea,  or  from  the  sug- 
gestion and  instance  of  abolitionists  who  were  charged  with  it  all, 
but  at  the  instance  of  two  classes,   both  living  at  the  south;  one 
class  having  grudges  against  certain  owners  of  slaves,  and  seeking 
their  revenge,  secretely  in  this  way,  afraid  to  openly  attack   them; 
the  other  class  were  known  as  "Nigger  Catchers,"  and  kept  dogs; 
this  class  visited  the  plantations,  advised  the  slaves  to  run  away, 
and  then  would  be  employed  by  the  owners  to  catch  them,  which 
they  often  failed  to  do.    In  the  fall  of  1860  a  young  Kentuckian 
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living  20  miles  back  of  Maysville,  said  in  a  public  bar-room  that 
he  would  vote  for  Lincoln,  his  uncle  who  was  present,  got  up,  took 
a  drink,  and  swore  that  the  young  man  should  be  "rode  upon  a 
rail." 

This  uncle  was  a  desperate  man,  and  owned  a  dozen  slaves. 
The  nephew  was  called  aside  by  the  landlord  who  advised  him  to 
mount  his  horse,  then  standing  with  the  saddle  on,  and  ride  for  his 
life,  as  he  knew  what  the  threat  meant.  The  horse  was  mounted 
and  away  the  young  man  flew  for  Maysville,  going  down  to  the 
ferry  boat  he  was  soon  on  his  way  over  the  river.  Looking  back 
he  saw  his  uncle  and  six  of  his  neighbors  in  hot  pursuit  riding 
down  the  bank,  but  the  young  man  was  safe;  not  safe  in  his  own 
home,  or  in  his  native  state,  but  safe  because  he  was  in  free  Ohio. 
That  young  map  made  a  vow  to  steal  every  slave  his  uncle  owned, 
lie  became  a  conductor  on  the  "Underground;"  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  he  quietly  enticed  the  slaves  away,  and  these  two  who  had 
reached  Sandusky  in  March,  18G1,  were  the  last  of  that  uncle's 
slaves.  The  young  man  had  kept  his  word,  and  IlannibaPs  oath 
of  eternal  hostility  to  Rome  was  not  more  sacredly  kept  than  was 
that  young  man's  vow.  Of  the  years  since  18G0,  and  of  the  events 
since  that  period,  of  the  war  and  its  conscMjuences,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  ami  our  country's  prosperity,  I  will  not  speak;  it  is 
familiar  to  you  all.  I  have  now  concluded  the  facts  and  incidents 
which  I  have  desired  to  place  before  you.  A  plain  and  unvarn- 
ished story  of  events,  of  some  of  our  Country's  laws,  of  the  escape 
and  kidnapping  of  fugitives  which  even  now,  but  much  more  in 
the  time  to  come,  will  seem  like  fiction  or  a  fairy  tale. 
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BY  G.  T.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  OP  NORWALK,    OHIO. 


The  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  from  Kentucky  across  the 
Ohio  river  into  the  free  states  north  of  it,  was  a  subject  of 
constant  alarm  to  the  slaveholders,  and  appeals  were  incessantly 
made  to  the  legislative  authorities  of  these  free  states,  to  array 
their  governments  and  people  against  the  fugitives.  The  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  27th  of  January,  1823,  evince  the  reciprocal  policy 
then  pursued  in  that  direction: 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  cgmmon wealth  of 
Keintucky,  by  their  resolution  laid  before  this  General  Assembly, 
have  requested  the  Governor  of  that  state  to  correspond  with 
the  Governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  on  the  subject  of 
slaves  that  may  escape  from  their  owners,  and  may  be  found 
in  either  of  the  aforesaid  non-slaveholding  states;  and  also  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  color,  and  the  laws  of  those  states  in 
regard  to  them;  and  that  one  or  more  commissioners  may  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  each  state,  to  meet  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  subjects 
aforesaid,  and  recommend  to  their  respective  states,  such  laws 
on  those  subjects,  that  may  be  calculate4  to  promote  interest, 
and  be  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  different  states,  secure 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  perpetuate  that  harmony,  which  is  so 
desirable  between  the  different  states. — ^Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  OhiOy  That  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  on  the  subject  aforesaid  is  hereby  approved  of  and  con- 
curred in,  and  that  the  Governor  of  this  state  is  hereby  author- 
ized an*d  requested  to  appoint  two  commissioners,  on  the  part 
of  this  state,  to  meet  such  commissioner  as  may  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  agreeably  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  state. 

It f.sohed  further^  That  the  Governor  of  this  state  be  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Governors  of  the  states  of  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution." 

Sixteen  years  of  similar  talks  and  handshakings  over  the 
subject,  between  the  political  authorities,  north  and  south  of 
the  liquid  line  which  divided  the  lands  of  Freedom  and  Slavery, 
finally  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  fugitive  slave  code  de- 
signed to  make  all  courts  and  police  officers  of  Ohio,  the  truc- 
ulent and  swift  servitors  of  the  slave  power,  and  to  bind  with 
legal  chains,  the  hands  and  hearts  of  its   philanthropic   citizens. 

The  act  of  February  26,  1839,  provided  that  on  affidavit  of 
the  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  any  justice  of  the  peace,  judge 
of  court  of  records,  or  mayor  of  any  city  or  town  corporate, 
should  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  constable  of  any  county 
in  the  State,  to  arrest  the  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  and 
take  him  before  some  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  who,  on  satisfac- 
tory proof,  was  required  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  fact  to  the 
claimant,  which  should  be  sufficient  authority  for  removing  the 
fugitive  to  the  State  from  which  he  or  she  fled.  Armed  with  this 
certificate,  the  statute  protected  the  claimant  from  all  attempts  to 
obstruct  him  or  rescue  the  fugitive  by  penalty  of  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $oOO  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  60  days, 
and  a  civil  action  for  damages  by  the  claimant.  The  sixth  section 
of  this  act  was  in  these  words: 

"Section  VI.  If  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  shall 
"counsel,  advise,  or  entice  any  other  ju*rson,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
"any  other  Stite,  shall  owe  labor  or  service  to  any  other  person  or 
"persons,  to  leave,  abandon,  abscond  or  escape  from  the  person 
"or  persons  to  whom  such  labor  or  service,  according  to  the  laws  of 
"such  other  State,  is  or  may  be  due,  or  shall  furnish  money  or 
"conveyance  of  any  kind,  or  any  other  facility,  with  intent  and  for 
"the  purpose  of  enabling  such  person,  owing  labor  or  service  as 
"aforesaid,  to  escape  from  or  elude  the  claimant  of  such  person, 
"owing  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid,  knowing  such  person  or  per- 
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"sons  to  owe  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid,  tvery  person  so  of- 
"fending  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  indictment,  be  fined  in 
"any  sum  not  exceeding  ^\e  hundred  dollars,  or  be  itapris- 
"oned  in  the  jail  of  the  county  not  exceeding  sixjy  days,  at  the 
"discretion  of  the  court;  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  in  an  action 
"at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured." 

Section  seven  of  this  act  extended  the  same  penalties  to  any 

who  should  "harbor  or  conceal  any   such  person   owing  labor  or 

"service  as  aforesaid,  who  may  come  into  this   State  without  the 

"consent  of  the  persons,  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due, 

""knowing  such  person  to  owe  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid." 

Section  nine  provided:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers, 
"proceeding  under  this  act,  to  recognize  without  proof,  the  exist- 
"ence  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  in  the  several  States  of 
"this  Union,  in  which  the  same  may  exist  or  be  recognized  by 
"law." 

This  act  was  entitled  "^4/i  art  rehffuit/  to  fugitives  frotn  labor 
or  service  from  other  /StateSy"*^  and  contained  a  preamble  and  four- 
teen sections.  The  preamble  was  in  these  words,  expressing 
the  animus  of  the  law: 

"Whereas,  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  declares,  that  "no  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  upon  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due.  And 
Whereas,  the  laws,  now  in  force  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  pledged  by  this  provision 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union.  And  • 
Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  reap  the  largest  measure  of 
benefits,  conferred  by  the  constitution,  to  recognize,  to  their  full 
extent,  the  obligations  which  that  instrument  imposes.  And 
Whereas,  it  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  this  General  Assembly 
that  the  Constitution  can  only  be  sustained  as  it  was  framed,  by 
a  spirit  of  just  compromise;  therefore,  be  it  enacted,"  &c. 

It  prescribed  the  form  of  the  warrant  and  details  of  the  pro- 
ceeding for  the  arrest  and  re'ndition  of  the  fugitives,  and  re- 
mained in  force  nearly  four  years. 

On  the  death  of  General  Harrison  and  the  accession  of  John 
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Tyler  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  slavery  prop- 
ogandists  of  the  South  began  an  aggressive  movement  to  sup- 
press the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  northwestern  states  and 
territories  and  to  extend  the  slave  system  over  them.  Violent 
measures  were  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 

On  September  4th,  1881,  a  mob  headed  by  Kentuckians,  at- 
tacked the  negroes  in  Cincinnati,  who  defended  themselves  with 
muskets,  killing  one  white  man  and  wounding  several.  The  office 
of  the  Philanthropist  was  broken  up  and  its  presses  were  sunk  in 
the  Ohio  River.  The  houses  and  stores  of  several  Abolitionists 
there  were  attacked  and  their  contents  were  destroyed.  The 
negroes  were  generally  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail,  by  the  police, 
under  pretext  of  protecting  them  from  the  mob. 

The  political  elements  were  beginning  to  be  disturbed  on  the 
question,  but  the  party  leaders  were  generally  averse  to  taking 
sides  on  the  issue.  Now  and  then  however,  it  produced  an  amus- 
ing episode  in  local  politics.  In  1841,  Edward  E.  Husted  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Huron  county  on  the  Whig  ticket.  Before  elec- 
tion some  questions  were  propounded  to  him  by  E.  M.  Barnum, 
a  proniinent  Democrat,  through  the  HiA-pcriment^  one  of  which 
was  this: 

"You  have  heretofore  held  that  Abolitionists  were  justifiable  in 
violating  that  law  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  passed  February  26,  1839, 
entitled,  "^4/i  wit  relating  to  fiujitivcs  from  labor  or  service  from 
oilier  states.'*'^  Do  you  now  believe  that  any  person  would  be  justi- 
fiable in  violating  any  part  of  that  act?" 
To  this  Mr.  Husted  replied: 

Clarksfield,  O.,  Oct.  4,  18 H. 

Dear  Sir — I  regard  the  communication  you  handed  me  some 
days  since  as  designed  for  no  good  purpose,  nor  promi)ted  by  any 
good  intent  and  shall  pay  no  further  at* ontion  to  it. 

E.  E.  IIlSTED. 

E.  M.  Barnum,  Esq. 

P.  S.  If  you  wish  to  have  my  private  opinion  on  the  subject 
referred  to  in  your  letter  or  any  other,  you  may  call  upon  me  in 
person  E.  E.  H." 

The  Democratic  candidate  opposed  to  Mr.  Husted  was  David 
Johnson,  then  Sheriff  of  the  county.  A  few,  years  after  this,  the 
Democrats  and  Free  Soilers  of  Huron  county  coalesced  under  the 
name  of  The  Free  Democracy^  and  elected  their  county  ticket,  on 
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which  were  both  these  gentlemen,  David  Johnson  for  Sheriff  and 
Edward  E.  Husted  for  Treasurer,  then  equally  pronounced  against 
all  fugitive  slave  laws. 

Through  the  year  1841  and  1842,  under  the  pressure  of  this 
act  of  1839,  and  the  influence  of  the  national  administration,  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  of  Ohio  was  evidently  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  Liberty  party  State  Convention  held  at  Mount  Vernon, 
in  June,  1842,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  with  rotten  eggs,  when  its 
candidate  for  Governor,  Leicester  King,  was  delivering  an  address. 

At  the  following  election  he  received  5,403  votes,  and  as  the 
result,  Thomas  Corwin,  the  Whig  Governor  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection,  and  Wilson  Shannon,  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  elected.  At  that  election,  Huron  county  gave  80 
votes  for  King  for  Governor;  85  votes  for  Frank  D.  Parish  of  San- 
dusky for  Senator,  and  87  votes  for  Reuben  Fox  of  Fitch ville,  for 
Representative  in  the  Legislature.  Erie  county  gave  33  votes  for 
King,  30  for  Parish,  and  30  for  Fox. 

The  excitement  of  the  election  had  hardly  subsided,  thus  pro- 
duced by  the  effect  of  the  Liberty  party  movement,  when  public 
feeling  was  again  aroused  by  the  arrest  of  twelve  fugitive  slaves 
in  Fitchville,  under  this  act  of  1839,  who  were  brought  to  Nor- 
walk  and  there  were  judicially  surrendered  to  their  claimants. 

On  a  quiet  Sabbath  morning,  these  twelve  men,  women  and 
children,  were  placed  in  the  public  stage  coach,  chained,  and  with 
armed  guards,  and  while  all  the  church  bells  rang  "Amen!",  the7 
were  driven  through  the  Main  street  of  Norwalk  to  Monroeville,  and 
were  taken  thence  to  Kentucky,  without  any  attempt  of  rescue  or 
resistance. 

We  add  the  following  graphic  account  of  this  Fugitive  Slave 
case  from  the  pen  of  C.  IL  Gallup,  Esq.,  in  his  valuable  History  of' 
Norwalk  Township. 

"In  October,  1842,  five  men,  three  women  and  four  children, 
all  but  one  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  res- 
idents of  Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  concluded  to  emigrate  to 
Canada.  They  crossed  the  Ohio  river  and  took  passage  on  the 
"LTnderground  Railroad,"  the  earliest,  most  economical  and  effi- 
ciently managed  railroad  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  had  progressed 
on  their  journey  so  far  as  Fitchville,  in  this  county, — a  station  on 
that  road,  R.  Palmer,  agent, — when  they  were  arrested  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant,  issued  by  Samuel  Pennewell,  Esq.,  a  justice  of  the 
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peace,  of  Norwalk  township,  under  what  was  then  called  the 
"Black  Law,"  and  brought  to  Norwalk,  November  2d,  charged  with 
being  fugitive  slaves.  Mr.  Pennewell  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  "Black  Law,"  and  had  publicly  stated  that  he  would  require 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  not  only  ownership,  but  birth  in 
slavery;  and  that,  before  he  would  issue  an  order  for  their  rendi- 
tion, the  testimony  would  have  to  be  so  conclusive  that  it  would 
suffice  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  a  royal  heir  to  his  throne. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Pennewell's  expressed  views,  no  doubt, 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  taken  out,  and  the  examination  re- 
moved from  before  Esquire  iPennewell  and  brought  before  A.  G. 
Sutton,  then  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  and 
resulted  in  five  of  the  fugitives  being  remanded  back  to  slavery; 
but,  for  technical  insufficiency  in  the  testimony,  no  order  was  given 
against  the  others,  and  they  were  held  to  await  the  j)rocurin£:  of 
further  evidence  from  Kentucky. 

Discouraged  by  the  order  against  five  of  their  party,  the  other 
seven  then  gave  up  the  contest  and  consented  to  be  taken  back. 

Two  of  them  were  claimed  by  one  party,  three  by  another, 
and  seven  by  a  third. 

The  owners  were  represented  here  by  an  agent,  or  "slave 
hunter,"  who,  it  appears,  was  assisted  by  parties  living  in  Ohio,  of 
whom  the  citizens  of  Fitchville  say,  in  one  of  many  resolutions 
adopted  by  them  November  9,  1842,  and  signed  "Stephen  Pom- 
eroy,  moderator,  and  E.  A.  Pray,  secretary. 

"Be  it  therefore  resolved    *    *    *    that  a  large  majority  of 
our  worthy  citizens  feel  grieved  that  a  Kentucky  slaveholder,  with* 
a  number  of  bought  up  (what  is  called  here)  Ohio  blood  hounds,  or 
slave-catchers,  should  be  secretly  quartered    among  ub,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  their  nefarious  purposes  into  operation." 

At  that  time  Edward  E.  Husted  was  sheriff  of  Huron  county, 
and  he  refused  to  have  the  fugitives  confined  in  the  jail.  They 
were  consequently  kept  at  the  old  "Goff  House,"  (which  stood 
where  the  Congregational  church  now  is,)  under  an  armed  guard, 
for  about  one  week,  and  until  the  close  of  the  examination. 

On  Sunday  morning,  after  the  order  of  rendition  had  been 
given,  they  were  ironed,  loaded  on  to  a  four-horse  stage  and 
taken  through  Main  street  on  their  way  back  to — no  one  here 
knows  what. 

Hallet  Gallup  then  lived  next  west  of  the  old  "Goff  House," 
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whioh  had  an  upper  and  lower  veranda  across  its  whole  front;  the 
negroes  were  permitted  frequently  to  exercise  upon  the  upper  one, 
and  a  son  of  Mr.  Gallup,  a  little  lad,  took  advantage  of  those  occa- 
sions to  throw  apples  up  to  them,  and  for  such  favors  received  as 
hearty  thanks  as  has  ever  been  tendered  to  him  since,  and  by  those 
acts  probably  won  the  confidence  of  the  slaves;  at  all  events,  on 
the  Sunday  before  they  were  taken  away,  he  was  engaged  in 
throwing  them  apples  again,  when  one  of  them,  a  large  and  pow- 
erful man,  stepped  near  the  railing  and  threw  something  which 
sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sunlight  as  it  came  through  the  air 
and  fell  into  the  tall  grass  at  the  lad^s  feet.  The  guards  were  near, 
and  a  crowd  of  boisterous  men  were  gathered  on  the  lower  porch. 
Fearing  detection,  the  boy  took  no  notice  of  what  had  been  thrown 
him,  but  soon  went  and  informed  his  father  of  what  had  occurred. 
That  night  Mr.  Gallup  went,  and,  searching  through  the  grass, 
found  a  large  Silver-handled  double-edged  "bowie  knife,"  with  a 
silver-trimmed  leather  sheath.  About  one  year  afterwards,  a 
constable  of  Nor  walk  called  on  Mr.  Gallup  and  demanded  the  knife, 
saying  he  had  a  search  warrant  for  it.  Mr.  Gallup  stepped  to  the 
large  old-fashioned  "fire-place,"  and  picking  up  an  iron  poker, 
turned  and  asked  the  constable  if  that  wa'nt  the  knife  he  was  look- 
ing for;  but  the  valiant  officer  at  once  became  anxious  to  go  back 
to  the  justice  that  issued  the  warrant  so  as  to  return  it  "not  found." 
Suit  was  then  commenced  before  a  justice  against  Mr.  Gallup  for 
the  value  of  the  knife;  but  upon  his  demanding  a  jury  trial,  it  was 
withdrawn,  and  nothing  further  was  done  about  it.  That  cruel, 
blQod-stained  knife  is  now  in  possession  of  a  son  of  Hallet  Gallup." 

We  have  vainly  searched  the  court  records  at  Norwalk,  to  find 
some  official  note  of  this  transaction,  but  there  was  none  made. 
The  action  of  Judge  Sutton  in  various  habeas  corpus  and  other 
special  proceedings,  about  that  time,  appear,  but  not  a  word  was 
suffered  to  go  on  the  public  records  to  testify  of  this  important 
event.  Political  leaders  in  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  en- 
deavored to  suppress  all  public  mention  of  it,  and  only  the  anti- 
slavery  speakers  and  papers  brought  the  facts  to  the  people. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Democratic  organ,  the 
Norwalk  Mxperimenty  of  November  16,  1842: 

"At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Court  House,  in  this  town,  on 
Monday,  the  7th  inst.,  to  consider  the  subject  of  attempting  to 
liberate  the  twelve  slaves  lately  captured  at  Fitch ville,  in  this  conn- 
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ty,  and  taken  back  to  Kentucky,  Rev.  E.  Thompson,  George  G. 
Baker  and  E.  M.  Stoiie  were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  the  owners  for  their  purchase,  and  Samuel  T.  Worcester,  A. 
G.  Sutton,  Ezra  M.  Stone,  E.  E.  Husted,  Henry  Buckingham  and 
Hallet  Gallup  of  Norwalk,  and  F.  D.  Parish  of  Sandusky  City, 
Rundell  Palmer  and  Union  White  of  Fitchville,  a  committee  to 
obtain  by  subscription  the  fund  necessary  to  purchase  them.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  this  place  on  Monday, 
the  28t£  inst.,  at  which  time  a  full  attendance  is  requested.  '  Nor- 
walk, Nov.  7,  1842." 

Nothing  more  of  this  committee  was  seen  in  the  Norwalk 
papers,  and  their  effort  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  proceedings  of  an  indignation  meeting  held  in  Fitch villo 
condemning  the  surrender  of  the  fugitives,  having  been  published 
without  comment,  in  the  Whig  organ,  the  Norwalk  MeflectoVy  an 
anonymous  communication  from  Fitchville  appeared  in  the  Exper- 
iment of  December  7,  1842,  in  which  the  writer  said; 

*'It  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  Abolitionists  themselves, 
that  there  exist  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  thoroughly  organized 
thoroughfares  through  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  transportation  of 
runaway  and  stolen  slaves,  one.  of  which  passes  through  Fitchville, 
and  which  to  my  certain  knowledge  has  done  a  4and  office  busi- 
ness.' " 

"Out  of  about  230  voters  in  this  township,  there  were  not  to 
exceed  28,  I  think,  who  voted  the  Abolition  ticket  at  the  late 
election,  and  these  were  nearly  all-  who  were  present  at  the  great 
indignation  meeting." 

He  stated  that  the  Abolitionists  of  Fitchville  refused  to  con- 
tribute to  the  purchase  back  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  taken 
back  to  Kentucky  and  in  appointing  one  of  them  on  the  commit- 
tee the  Norwalk  people  had  "calculated  without  their  host." 

The  only  editorial  notice  by  the  Experimenty  of  the  article, 
was  very  brief,  saying:  "This  is  a  subject  in  whicli  neither  we 
nor  our  readers  feel  much  interest,  and  to  the  general  uninterest- 
ing discussion  of  which  we  neither  design  nor  intend  to  open  our 
colnmns." 

In  fact  this  notice  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee  to 
raise  a  redemption  fund,  and  this  Fitchville  communication,  are  all 
that  appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  subject.  Not  a  word  was  pub- 
lished as  to  the  transactions  of  the  arrest,  examination  or  surrend- 
er of  the  fugitives  in  either  the  Experiment  or  Heflector.     Both 
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were  either  afraid  to  give  the  facts  to  the  public,  or  regarded 
them  as  ^^uninteresting"  news. 

But  this,  and  other  occurrences  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
created  a  public  feeling  against  the  law;  and  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  repealing  act  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the- 
^^ State  of  OhiOy  That  the  Act  entitled  "an  Act  relating  to  fugitives 
**from  labor  or  service  from  other  states,"  passed  February  26, 1839, 
"be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  provided  that  nothing  herein 
"contained  shall  in  any  manner  affect  any  prosecution,  or  proceed- 
"ing  in  court,  instituted  and  now  pending  under  the  provisions  of 
"said  Act,  for  which  purposes  the  same  shall  continue  and  remain 
"in  force. 

"Sec.  II.  That  the  second  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "an 
"Act  to  prevent  kidnapping,"  passed  February  15,  1831,  be  and  the 
"same  is  hereby  revived." 

This  act  of  the  Legislature  repealing  the  Fugitive  Slave  law^ 
of  1839  and  reviving  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1831  to  prevent 
the  kidnapping  of  colored  citizens,  brought  the  state  into  quick  con- 
flict with  the  federal  law  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  1846  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  under 
the  old  constitution,was  required  to  hold  one  annual  session  in  each 
county  of  the  state.  Chief  Justice  Reuben  Wood  and  Justice 
Matthew  Birchard  held  the  session  of  that  Court  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  that  year.  James  A.  Briggs,  a  prominent  anti-slavery 
citizen  of  Cleveland,  made  oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
caused  to  be  arrested,  William  R.  Richardson,  charging  him  with 
knowingly  aiding  to  carry  out  of  the  state,  one  Alfred  Berry,  a 
black  man,  residing  in  Cuyahoga  county,  without  taking  him  before 
any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  that  county  and  without  es- 
tablishing his  right  of  property  in  Berry  according  to  law.  A 
mittimus  was  issued  by  the  justice  requiring  Richardson  to  give 
bail  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  which  he  failed  to  do;  but 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  taken  out  against  the  sheriff  holding 
Richardson  in  custody,  which  promptly  brought  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Wood  we  copy 
from  Volume  III  of  the  Western  Law  Journal^  pages  564-5.  It 
shows  how  completely  slavery  had  become  national  and  freedom 
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sectional;  and  how  hopelessly  prostrate  the  state  of  Ohio  lay,  in 
the  year  1846,  at  the  feet  of  the  slaveholders. 

Chief  Justice  Wood  then  said: 

"The  statute  on  which  this  prosecution  is  based,  is  the  second 
section  of  an  act,  entitled  ^^An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping ^^"^  found  m 
Swan's  Statutes,  p.  600,  which  provides,  "that  no  person  or  persons 
shall,  in  any  manner,  attempt  to  carry  out  of  this  State,  or  know- 
ingly be  aiding  in  carrying  out  of  this  State,  any  black  or  mulatto 
person,  without  first  taking  such  black  or  mulatto  person  before 
some  Judge  or  Justice  of  Jreace,  in  the  county  where  such  black  or 
mulatto  person  was  taken,  and  there,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  states,  establish  by  proof  his  or  their  property  in  such 
black  or  mulatto  person." 

This  section  of  the  statute  was  designed  to  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  who  owed  service  in  one 
State,  and  escaped  into  another,  and  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
arrested  or  seized.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
recognize  slavery,  and  protect  the  owner  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
species  of  property.  This  prosecution  was  set  on  toot,  as  shown  by 
the  mittimus,  on  the  ground  that  Berry  was  a  slave,  and  was  seized 
and  taken  out  of  the  State  without  a  right  of  property  in  him  being 
first  established.  In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Prigg,  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided,  that  the  owner  of  a 
slave,  either  by  himself,  or  agent,  may  pursue,  arrest,  and  return 
him  to  the  State  from  whence  he  fled,  without  the  aid  of  the  State 
authority,  and  that  all  State  legislation  which  interferes  with  or  em- 
barrasses such  arrest,  is  unconstitutional  and  voidy  and  that  aU  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  is  exclusively  vested  in  Congress. 

Every  mittimus  must,  substantially,  show  the  accused  is 
charged  with  some  definite  offence,  or  it  cannot  be  sustained.  No 
man  should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  unless  his  caption  and 
detention  are  authorized  by  law.  •  Upon  the  face  of  this  mittimus, 
what  has  Richardson  done?  He  has  arrested  a  slave,  and  taken 
him  out  of  the  State,  without  proving  his  right  before  the  State 
authority  J  and  this  State  legislation,  in  such  a  case,  is  absolutely 
nvU  and  void,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  said,  on  the  hearing,  that  it  did  not  appear  but  what 
Berry  was  ^freeman,  from  the  mittimus  before  the  Court,  and  that 
Richardson  was  therefore  properly  charged  with  kidnapping,  under 
the  first  section  of  the  act.  It  was,  however,  successfully  answered, 
that  it  is  not  averred  that  Berry  was  a  freeman,  and  the  offence  is 
charged  to  be  the  n/)t  proving  property  before  removal.  Unless 
property  may,  therefore,  exist  in  a  freeman,  the  mittimus  itself, 
shows  that  Berry  was  a  slave,  and  the  prosecution  instituted  on 
that  ground.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion,  that  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  Richardson  are  illegal,  and  direct  him  to  be  discharged. 

BmcHARD^  J.  concurred." 
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To  further  illustrate  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject as  enforced  by  the  federal  courts  in  Ohio,  we  take  a  well 
known  case  arising  in  the  Firelands,  which  we  copy  from  the  5th 
Volume  of  the  Westeryi  Law  Journcdy  pages  206-208,  its  Editor 
says:  "The  following  condensed  report  of  this  case,  was  prepared 
for  the  Cincinnati  Gazettey  by  one  of  the  learned  counsel,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  accurate." 


FUGITIVE  SLAVES  —  HARBORING  — OBSTRUCTING 

CLAIMANT. 


Circuit  Court  of  tlie  United  States  for  tlie  District  of 
Ohio:  November  Term^  ]84:7.  Driskell  vs»  Parish. 


The  actio.n  was  brought  by  Peter  Driskell,  of  Mason  county, 
Kentucky,  against  Francis  D.  Parish,  a  highly  respectable  lawyer 
of  Sandusky,  in  this  State,  to  recover  several  penalties,  under  the 
act  of  Congress,  of  February  12th,  1793,  for  harboring  certain 
alleged  slaves  of  the  plaintiff,  and  obstructing  their  arrest. 

The  testimony  was'  conflicting.  For  the  plaintiff,  two  men, 
Mitchell  and  Driskell,  the  l&tter  a  son  of  the  plaintiff,  testified  that 
in  October,  1844,  a  woman  and  her  five  children,  slaves  of  the 
plaintiff,  escaped  from  his  service  in  Kentucky,  and  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  despatched  in  pursuit;  that  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1845,  they  arrested  two  of  the  boys  in  Sandusky,  and  then  called 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Parish,  with  whom  they  had  learned  that  the 
woman  and  her  youngest  boy,  a  lad  of  four  years  old,  were  living; 
that  an  interview  took  place  in  front  of  the  house,  between  them 
and  Mr.  Parish  and  the  woman  and  little  boy;  that  the  woman  and 
boy  attempted  to  approach  them,  but  were  prevented  by  Parish; 
that  Mitchell  told  Parish  he  had  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  take 
them;  but  Parish  replied  that  it  would  not  do — he  must  have 
judicial  authority;  that  Mitchell  then  demanded  the  privilege  of 
arresting  them  there,  but  Parish  refused  it,  and  directed  or  waived 
the  servants  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door.  This  was  the  state- 
ment of  Mitchell.  Driskell  concurred,  except  that  the  said  Mitchell 
attempted  to  enter  the  gate  to  arrest  the  servants,  whereupon 
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Parish  pushed  them  into  the  house.  Mitchell  said  he  had  made 
no  statement  or  admissions  variant  from  this  at  the  Court  House  in 
Sandusky,  where  he  was  examined  on  a  eharjge  of  riot  committed 
in  arresting  the  two  boys,  nor  at  any  other  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  Judge  Sadler,  the  President  Judge  of  the 
18th  Circuit,  Justice  Barker,  the  examing  Magistrate,  Mr.  Beecher, 
the  lawyer  for  the  prosecution  on  the  riot  charge,  Col.  Sloane,  the 
lawyer  who  defended  Mitchell  on  that  charge,  and  Messrs.  Barber 
and  Mackay,  two  respectable  citizens,  all  concurred  in  testifying, 
that  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  the  day  after  the  transaction  at 
Parish's  gate,  during  the  examination  of  Mitchell  and  Driskell  on 
the  charge  for  riot.  Parish  was  called  to  the  stand  as  a  witness  for 
the  defendants,  and  was  called  upon  to  state  the  circumstances  which 
transpired  in  front  of  his  house,  and  did,  accordingly,  make  a  full 
statement,  to  which,  after  being  corrected  in  some  trifling  particu- 
lars, Mitchell  gave  his  full  assent,  and  repeated,  himself,  the  entire 
statement.  In  this  statement,  there  was  no  pretence,  on  the  part 
of  Mitchell,  that  Parish  made  any  demand  of  judicial  authority,  or 
interfered  in  any  way  to  prevent  either  of  the  servants  from  ap  - 
proaching  Mitchell  and  Driskell;  or  that  Mitchell  made  any  attempt 
to  arrest  them;  or  that  Parish  refused  to  permit  such  arrest,  or 
directed  or  pushed  the  servants  into  the  house;  On  the  contrary, 
both  Mitchell  and  Parish  then  agreed  in  saying,  that  when  Mitchell 
stated  he  had  come  for  the  slaves,  Parish  said  he  should  see  that 
they  had  a  fair  trial,  but  would  oppose  no  obstruction  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  they  separated,  after  some  conversation  as  to 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  before  whom  the  trial  of  the  claim  to  the 
servants  should  take  place. 

Miss  Dastin,  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  who  was  present  at 
the  interview  between  Mitchell  and  Parish,  also  testified  that  there 
was  no  demand  for  arrest,  no  pushing  of  the  servants  into  the 
house,  no  attempt  by  Mitchell  to  seize,- and  no  prevention  of  seizure 
by  Parish. 

The  Court  charged  the  jury  at  length,  recapitulating  fully  all 
the  evidence,  with  great  ability.  The  leading  points  of  the  charge 
are  these: 

The  act  under  which  the  suit  was  brought  has  been  held  to  be 
constitutional;  but  it  is  a  penal  statute,  and  must  be  construed 
strictly. 

Harboring  and  concealing,  in  the  acts  are  synonymous,  and  to 
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make  out  a  case  of  harboriDg  there  must  be  proof  of  concealment) 
with  intent  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  master. 

Obstruction  and  hindrance,  under  the  act,  are  also  synonymous; 
and  to  make  out  a  ca^e  of  obstruction,  there  must  be  proof  of  an 
attempt  to  seize,  and  an  interposition  by  the  defendant  in  a  way 
calculated  and  intended  to  prevent  the  seizure. 

To  see  that  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  from  justice  have  fair 
trials,  and  to  insist  upon  their  having  such  trials,  is  laudable,  but 
these  must  be  in  good  faith  towards  the  claimant. 

The  same  act  of  harboring  or  obstruction  can  subject  the  party 
charged  to  but  one  penalty,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the 
alleged  fugitives,  subjects  of  the  act;  and  so  the  same  act  cannot 
constitute  both  harboring  and  obstruction,  so  as  to  subject  the  actor 
to  two  penalties.  To  subject  the  defendant  in  the  present  case, 
there  must  be  proof  of  separate  acts  of  harboring  and  obstruction. 

In  the  present  case,  the  plaintiff  must  make  out  his  right  to  re- 
cover by  strict  proof;  but  if  this  proof  is  furnished,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  verdict. 

The  jury,  after  being  out  seven  hours,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  two  counts  in  the  declaration,  which  charged  the 
defendant  with  harboring  Jane  Garrison,  and  obstructing  her  arrest, 
and  for  the  defendant  on  the  other  two  counts,  which  charged  the 
harboring  and  obstruction  to  the  arrest  of  her  son. 

A  motion  for  new  trial  was  made  and  argued,  but  we  are  not 
advised  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  it. 

Messrs.  Henry  Stanbery  and  J.  H.  Thompson  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  Messrs.  S.  P.  Chase  and  J.  W.  Andrews  for  the  defendant." 

The  repeal  of  the  oppressive  act  of  1839,  did  not  very  much 
relieve  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  Ohio,  or  of  the  fugi- 
tives seeking  asylum  in  its  borders.  Ever  since  the  law  of  Con- 
gress of  February  12,  1793  was  enacted,  the  master  or  his  agent, 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  was  authorized  by  the  national  govern- 
ment to  arrest  them  wherever  found,  and  to  bring  them  before  any 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  local 
magistrate  where  the  seizure  was  made,  and  on  satisfactory  proof 
of  property,  to  receive  a  certificate  operating  as  a  full  warrant  to 
remove  th^m  back  to  the  state  from  which  their  escape  was 
claimed.  No  jury  trial  orjegal  counsel ,  accorded  to  every  crimi- 
nal, was  permitted  for  the  poor  slave.  The  free  colored  people  of 
Ohio,  by  the  State  Act  of  January  6,  1804,  were  required  to  pro- 
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diice  certificates  of  their  freedom  from  some  court  in  or  out  of  the 
State,  or  they  were  denied  all  legal  protection.  Thus  the  whole 
question  of  freedom  or  slavery  was  solved  by  the  form  'of  certifi- 
cate  held  in  the  hands  of  the  negro  or  the  negro-hunter. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 

These  unjust  and  cruel  enactments  met  their  natural  and 
spontaneous  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  humane  citizens;  and  from 
the  Ohio  river  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  lines  of-  helping 
hands  were  secretly  extended  to  aid  the  fugitives  in  their  flight 
to  Canada.  These  increased  in  numbers  and  activity,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vindictive  efforts  of  the  public  authorities  to  detect  and 
suppress  them.  They  took  an  organized  form  under  the  name  of 
"The  Underground  Railroad." 

Several  lines  of  this  extended  through  the  Firelands  to  San- 
,  dusky,  or  to  Oberlin  and  from  the  latter  to  Cleveland;  and  by  re- 
liable vessels  across  the  lake  to  the  Canada  shore.  Among  the  re* 
ligiouij  organizations,  the  Society  of  Friends  was  especially  en- 
listed in  this  philanthropic  enterprise.  At  Cincinnati,  a  wealthy 
member  of  that  church,  Elijah  Coffin,  devoted  most  of  bis  long  life 
and  a  large  share  of  his  pecuniary  means,  to  establishln'^  the  de- 
pots and  operating  the  lines  of  this  mysterious  highway  from  a 
slave  holding  republic  to  a  free  monarchy.  These  several  lines 
had  their  means  of  intercommunication.  When  the  slave  hunters 
appeared  on  one  of  them,  word  was  quickly  passed  along  that  line, 
and  the  fugitives  were  soon  transfered  to  the  other  lipes. 


GREENWICH  STATION  U.  G.  R. 

The  long  established  and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Greenwich  township  and  vicinity,  had  a  number  of  ac- 
tive participants  in  this  benevolent  work.  Willis  R.  Smith,  who 
moved  into  that  township  May  26, 1824,  and  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  1870,  was  an  intelligent  and  influential  member  of  this 
church,  and  until  slavery  was  abolished,  his  home  was  an  open 
asylum  for  the  slave.  At  one  time  he  was  attending  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends,  at  Allen  Creek,  in  Delaware  county.  A  slave 
mother  and  her  children  had  been  pursued  and  arrested  in  that  vi- 
cinity.   No  sooner  was  the  fact  known  at  the  meeting-house  than 
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there  was  a  speedy  adjournment^  and  the  whole  congregation  sud- 
denly appeared,  surrounding  the  slave  hunters  and  their  captives. 
Mr.  Smith  demanded  an  inspection  of  their  papers,  and  while  he 
was  loudly  picking  out  flaws  m  them,  the  captives  were  quietly 
picked  out,  hurried  into  a  carriage  and  driven  away.    They  ap- 
peared again  at  Mr.  Smith's  house,  from  which  he  took  them  in 
his  carriage  by  night  to  Sandusky.      The  appearance  of  the  crowd 
was  so  sudden,  that  the  scared  hunters  swore  they  came  up  out   of 
the  ground.     His  son,  William  T.  Smith,  who  was  an  infant  of  a 
few  months  when  his  father  moved  into  Greenwich,  and  who  is 
now  65  years  old,  from  his  earliest  recollection,  recalls  the  forms 
of  the  dusky  visitors,  who  came  at  all  hours,  but  especially  at 
night,  to  his  father's  house;  and  many  of  whom,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  his  father's  team,  were  conveyed  by 
him  at  night  to  Fitchville,  or  other  appointed  places.     When  he 
was  married,  his  own  house  also  became  another  point  in  the  line  of 
freedom;  and  with  his  team  he  carried  many  of  the  fugitives  for- 
ward to  their  destination  by  night.     After  the  C,  C.  A  C.  Rail- 
road was  constructed  through  Greenwich,  often  fugitives  came  to 
that  point  secreted  in  the  freight  cars,  and  were  there  received  by 
the  Station  Agent,  Hiram  Townsend,  who  had  them  safely  con- 
signed to  the  Friends. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  at  one  time  six  men,  who  said  they 
were  escaped  slaves,  came  to  his  father'^  house  on  foot.  They 
declined  conveyance  and  preferred  walking.  They  were  stalwart 
fellows,  appeared  to  be  armed,  and  declared  their  purpose  to  stay 
together  and-  never  to  be  taken  alive.  He  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  and  his  wife  who  had  been  sold  by  their  master  in  Kentucky 
to  a  slave  trader,  who  took  them  iu  his  gang  down  the  Minsissippi 
river,  compelling  them  to  walk  all  the  way;  but  by  this  means  they 
learned  the  way  back.  After  they  were  sold  at  New  Orleans,  being 
cruelly  treated,  they  escaped  and  made  their  way  back  to  their  for- 
mer nutster.  He  did  not  betray  them,  but  secreted  them  for  some 
time  and  then  helped  them  to  cross  the  Ohio.  On  their  way  back  to 
their  master,  they  were  attacked  by  dogs  and  the  woman  was  ter- 
ribly bitten  about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Some  of  the  fugitives 
showed  marks  of  cruel  whippings.  One  light  colored  mulatto 
woman,  very  intelligent,  claimed  to  be  a  daughter  of  a  brother  of 
General  Taylor.  She  was  sent  to  Oberlin,  where  she  remained 
several  months  and  attracted  much  interest.      She  brought  her 
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child  with  her  which  died  at  Oberlin.  The  slave  hunters  several 
times  visited  the  Friends  at  Greenwich.  They  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, but  went  away  complaining  that  the  Quakers  while 
very  kind  to  them  and  their  horses,  and  charging  them  nothing, 
were  stealing  their  negroes  away  while  they  were  eating. 

Among  the  Friends  who  gave  welcome  to  the  fugitives  at 
Greenwich,  were  also  Jacob  and  Joseph  Healy.  The  premises  of 
the  latter  were  several  times  searched  by  officers  in  pursuit  of  es- 
caped slaves.  Josepli  Healy  came  there  in  the  year  1835  and  died 
about  the  time  when  his  life  foe,  slavery,  expired  in  the  war.  He 
conveyed  to  Fitchville  the  fugitives  who  were  afterwards  ar- 
rested there  and  surrendered  to  their  masters  at  Norwalk.  Long 
after  his  death,  when  his  place  had  gone  into  other  hands,  a  room 
was  found  under  the  haymow  in  his  barn,  with  secret  passages  to 
and  from  it,  where  the  philanthopist  concealed  his  sable  guests. 


FITCHVILLE  STATION  U.  G.  R. 

The  village  of  Fitchville,  was  for  many  years  before  the  war, 
the  center  of  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment.  Among  its  best  citi- 
'  zens  who  gave  heart  and  hand  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  were  Run- 
dell  Palmer,  Seeley  Palmer,  Samuel  Palmer  and  Dr.  Palmer,  whose 
houses  were  all  and  always  open  to  the  call  of  fugitive  slaves.  From 
these,  they  were  carried  in  wagons,  sometimes  by  day,  but  gen- 
erally by  night,  to  Norwalk,  Milan,  Oberlin,  or  other  place  where 
the  North  Star  pointed.  Of  those  brought  from  Greenwich  by 
Joseph  Healy,  13  were  arrested,  but  as  the  papers  only  called  for 
12,  one  demanded  and  obtained  his  discharge,  when  the  12  were 
taken  to  Norwalk. 


NORWALK  STATION  U.  G.  R. 

One  of  the  earliest  resorts  of  escaped  slaves  in  Norwalk, was 
at  the  hospitable  home  of  one  of  its  most  worthy  pioneer  citizens, 
Henry  Buckingham.  His  grandson,  Henry  Buckingham,  formerly 
of  Norwalk  but  now  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  writes  of  him: 

"I  remember  well  the  feeling  of  t  he  majority  of  the  people  towards 
Abolitionists,  in  the  early  days,  for  my  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
leading  anti-slavery  men  of  Ohio.  He  was  a  Henry  Clay  emanci* 
pationist,  differing  from  the  doctrines  taught  by  Garrison.    That 
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he  was  an  active  "director"  in  the  Underground  Railroad,  there  is 
uo  question,  though  he  never  admitted  it.     When  remonstrated 
with  by  his  friends  about  it,  he  would  say:    "When  a  human  being 
comes  to  my  bouse  whether  at  noon  or  midnight,  and  asks  for 
something  to  eat,  I  give  it  to  him;  and  I  do  not  inquire  whether 
he  is  white  or  black,  bond   or  free;  nor  do  I  ask  him  whether  he 
is  going  to  Canada  or  Kentucky.     Every  human  being  is  entitled  to 
something  to  eat,  and  aid  when  in  distress,  where  no  crime  has  been 
committed."    After  the  12  fugitives  had  been  surrendered,  he  said 
emphatically:     ''Such  a  thing  can  never  be  done  again  in  Norwalk." 
About  dark  one  day  in  the  fall  of  1842,  while  coming  out  of 
the  court  house,  where  he  had  been  detained  in  the  office  longer 
thalki  usual,  he  noticed  a  respectably  dressed,  middle-aged  man 
alone  near  the  opening.     In  front  of  the  bank  was   hitched  his 
horse.    The  man  appearing  to  be  in  a  quandary,  my  grandfather 
asked  him  where  he  was  going  and  what  he  wanted.     He  replied 
that' he  was  a  minister,  that  he  was  an  Abolitionist  and  wished  to 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but  that  he  had  been  threatened, 
and  no  hotel  would  keep  him,  although  he  had  the  money  pay  his 
bill.     He  was  invited  to  our  house  where  he  remained  over  night 
and  a  portion  of  the  next  day.     He  was  found  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
intelligence,  and  carried  good  recommendations.     The  discussion 
of  the  slave  question  was  carried  on  between  him  and  my  grand- 
father until  late  in  the  night.    The  next  day  there  was  considera- 
ble excitement  on  the  street,  and  threats  were  made  of  driving  the 
"sneaking  Abolitionist"  out  of  town.     My  father,  Uncle  John 
Buckingham,  and  several  of  the  neighbors  were  ?ifraid  some  demon- 
stration might  be  made,  and  suggested  to  grandfather  that  he  was 
taking  serious  chances.     His  reply  was  short  and  to   the  point: 
"This  man  comes  well  recommended,  he  appears  to  be  a  gentleman; 
I  don't  quite  believe  in  his  doctrine.     He  is  a  human  being,  made 
in  the  image  of  God.     He  has  committed  no  crime.     He   needs 
food  and  shelter;  and  I  have  invited  him  to  my  house.     He  can 
stay  as  long  as  he  likes  free  of  charge  and  I  will  protect  himP^ 
Nothing  but  the  personal  respect  held  for  my  grandfather  saved 
the  man  from  insult,  and  perhaps  violence.     Pew  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Norwalk  can  at  this  day,  realize  what  it  was  to  be  an  Abo- 
litionist forty  years  ago,  even  on  the  grand  old  Western  Reserve. 
I  am  confident,  however,  that  during  the  last  few  years  of  my 
grandfather's  life  he  was  convinced  that  gradual  emancipation  was 
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loo  slow,  and  that  something  more  decisive  should  be  done." 
After  the  year  1842,  and  down  to  the  end  of  slavery,  the  best 
known  refuge  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Norwalk,  was  at  the  home  of 
Lemuel  Sherman,  who  is  now  living  there  and  is  76  years  of  age. 
From  him  we  gather  these  facts:  He  came  to  the  Firelands  with 
his  father,  Samuel  Sherman,  from  Berry  township,  Washington 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1818.  They  settled 
first  in  Townsend  and  four  years  after  removed  to  New  London. 
There  they  remained  about  twelve  years,  when  Lemuel  Sherman 
came  to  Norwalk  township,  where  he  has  resided*  ever  since.  He 
helped  to  clear  up  farms  in  the  three  townships.  He  voted  for 
Harrison  in  1840,  but  soon  after  left  the  Whig  Party  and 
united  with  the  Liberty  Party.  He  also  left  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  many  years, 
because  of  what  he  considered,  its  compromising  position  on  the 
slavery  question;  and  united  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
of  which  a  branch  was  formed  in  his  neighborhood  and  which 
church  was  radically  anti-slavery.  He  afterwards  contributed  to 
pSiy  the  fine  assessed  on  Frank  D.  Parish,  of  Sandusky,  for  aiding 
the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  first  of  them  he  saw  were  those 
captured  at  Fitchville  in  1842,  at  the  court  house,  where  they  were 
delivered  up  to  their  captors  by  the  court.  He  became  very 
much  interested  in  behalf  of  the  fugitives,  and  as  the  result  of 
that  affair,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  so-called  Underground  Rail- 
road, was  soon  established  at  his  house.  He  recollects  among  the 
first  of  them  was  a  slave  woman  with  a  child,  who  was  brought  by 
Stephen  Post  in  a  wagon  in  the  day  time,  and  left  in  front  of  Sher- 
man's house  in  the  public  road  after  first  giving  him  notice  of  it. 
Sherman  took  her  the  following  nighty  to  the  place  of  concealment 
in  the  woods  near  Sandusky,  where  she  was  taken  in  charge  by 
a  colored  preacher  named  Ii'»st  .n.  They  depended  on  a  vessel, 
named  the  "Arrow,"  which  for  many  years  plied  between  Sandusky 
and  Detroit,  but  always  touehed  first  at  Maiden,  Canada,  where 
the  fugitives  were  landed.  This  woman  stated  that  she  was  a 
body-servant  of  Senator  Richardson  and  his  wife  of  South  Caro- 
lina; that  she  was  used  by  her  master  as  his  concubine,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  often  cruelly  whipped  by  her  mistress.  Her  back 
was  covered  with  sears  made  by  the  rawhide.  She  said  she  had 
traveled  with  them  thousands  of  miles  in  the  South.  Learning 
that  her  infant  child  by  her  master  was  about  to  be  sold,  she 
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escaped  with  it  into  the  Soath  Carolina  swamps  on  the  2d  day  of 
March  and  following  the  north  star  made  her  way  to  the  Ohio 
river  where  she  arrived  ahout  the  first  of  July.  There,  when  she 
had  sat  down  in  the  sand  hy  the  bank  of  the  river,  exhausted  from 
hunger  and  fatigue,  in  despair,  and  was  meditating  as  to  drowning 
herself  and  her  child  to  end  their  troubles,  she  saw  a  man  in  a 
skiffy  approaching  to  where  she  was,  who  offered  to  take  her  across. 
She  was  at  first  suspicious,  but  finally  consented.  He  took  her 
across,  got  some  food  for  her  and  showed  her  a  house  where  to 
go,  and  there  she  was  kindly  received.  From  that  point  she  was  not 
required  to  walk,  but  was  carried  to  Canada  in  the  care  of  philan- 
thropic friends,  whose  lines  stretched  across  the  state  from  the 
Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie.  She  was  then  about  30  years  old,  a 
handsome  mulatto,  and  said  she  had  before  this,  four  children,who 
were  sold  to  furnish  spending  money  for  the  Senator's  sons. 
Her  husband  escaped  about  the  same  time  by  a  different  route, 
and  they  met  in  Canada.  Sherman  learned  that  he  had  been  at 
Seeley  Palmer's  and  informed  his  wife  that  he  had  passed  through 
before  her.  It  was  the  first  intelligence  she  had  from  him  since  ' 
they  had  parted  in  South  Carolina. 

At  one  time  a  white  boy  about  17  years  old,  c^me  with  six 
fugitives,  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  from  Kentucky. 
The  boy  said  that  they  were  his  grandfather's  slaves  with  whom 
he  had  been  raised  from  his  infancy  and  he  determined  to  help 
them  to  freedom.  So  he  carried  them  In  his  grandfather's  wagon 
to  the  Ohio  river,  where  he  sold  the  wagon  and  horses,  took  the 
fugitives  across  and  accompanied  them  to  Canada.  He  said  they 
had  always  been  kind  to  him  and  he  felt  attached  to  them.  They 
were  about  to  be  sold  down  the  Mississippi  river  and  he  carried 
out  this  plan  to  prevent  it. 

C.  L.  Latimer,  a  Norwalk  lawyer,  once  gave  |5  to  Sherman, 
to  assist  the  fugitives;  but  he  does  not  recollect  of  pecuniary  help 
from  any  other  source.  His  teams  went  by  night,  generally 
through  Milan  to  Sandusky,  but  sometimes  by  way  of  Wakeman, 
where  there  were  several  houses  open  to  receive  the  fugitives,  and 
persons  ready  to  take  them  on  to  Oberlin.  The  Lockwoods  at 
Milan  were  friendly,  especially  George  and  Henry  Lockwood,  and 
gave  welcome  assistance  to  many. 

In  Norwalk  village  there  was  very  little  sympathy  shown  for 
them,  and  very  little  for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  until  after  the 
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death  of  the  Whig  Party.  Slaveholding  clergyman  were  welcomed 
into  their  pulpits  \>j  all  the  Norwalk  churches.  At  a  Methodist 
campmeeting  in  Milan,  he  saw  a  southern  minister  prominent  in 
Its  exercises,  who  was  attended  by  his  body  servant,  a  slave;  and 
all  th«re  seemed  to  regard  it  as  morally  right. 


NEW  HAVEN  AND  PERU  STATIONS  U.  G.  R. 

Through  more  than  thirty  years  the  house  of  Rouse  Bly  in 
New  Haven  township  was  the  welcome  place  for  hundreds  of  dusky 
travelers  from  the  South.  His  death  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
family  to  other  states,  have  prevented  the  publication  of  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  his  name.  At  one  time,  when  he 
had  a  negro  secreted  in  his  smokehouse,  he  was  informed  that  a 
search  of  his  premises  was  about  to  be  made.  He  hastened  into 
his  house,  seized  his  wife's  bonnet  and  dress  and  investing  the 
astonished  darkey  in  her  apparel,  started  him  off,  a  la  Jeff,  Dams^ 
to  the  next  station  on  the  U.  G.  R.  line.  From  his  house  the  fugi- 
tives generally  made  their  way  to  the  house  of  Henry  Adams  pr 
Rev.  Seth.  C.  Parker  in  Peru,  and  thence  to  Sandusky  stopping  at 
hiding  places  with  friends  at  Castalia,  Blooraingville,  and  other 
points  on  the  line.  Parties  in  quest  of  the  fugitives  were  often 
seen  on  the  road  through  Plymouth,  Greenfield  Center,  Maxville, 
Monroeville,  Ac,  and  sometimes  taking  back  their  escaped  slaves. 
J.  D.  Easton,  Esq.,  of  Monroeville,  recollects  seeing  in  his  boyhood, 
two  men  on  horseback,  with  a  negro  tied  by  a  rope  to  the  saddle  of 
one,  and  going  on  foot  between  them  south,  followed  by  their 
dogs.  William  Wilson,  a  colored  man  at  Pontiac,  ^sisted  some 
of  the  fugitives,  and  others  found  concealment  in  the  freight  cars, 
on  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Railroad. 


FLORENCE  STATION  U.  G.  R. 

Hiram  P.  Starr,  of  Birmingham,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  reminiscences  within  his  recollection.  His  father, 
Perez  Starr,  came  to  Birmingham  in  the  year  1809,  and  built  the 
first  flouring  mills  in  Berlin  and  Florence  townships.*  He  died  in 
1850,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  pioneer  fathers  in  every  sense, 
carrying^forward  with  ability  and  success,  the  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  the  business  enterprises  of  the  new  settlements.    Hiram 
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was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1822^  and  recollects  of  fugitive  slaves 
coming  to  the  house  of  his  father  as  far  back  as' 1886,  four  or  five 
together  sometimes,  and  once  seven  of  them  came.  They  were 
generally  concealed  until  dark,  and  carried  on  in  wagons  covered 
with  hay  or  straw.  Rev.  Eldad  Barber,  Perez  Starr  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Springe r,ca8t  the  first  Liberty  Party  tickets  in  Florence 
township.  They  and  their  families  were  ot  course  subject  to  ridi- 
cule, and  in  the  streets  their  boys  were  called  "wooley-heads"  by 
the  other  children.  At  one  time  Mr.  Barber's  horse  was  punished 
for  its  master's  love  of  liberty  by  having  its  tail  cut  off,  but  this 
did  not  curtail  his  zeal  for  the  cause.  He  often  sheltered 
fugitives  at  his  home.  These  were  generally  taken  to  Sandusky, 
EUyria  or  Oberlin,  as  was  deemed  the  safest  course,  and  where  the 
line  was  reported  clear  of  the  slave-hunters. 


MILAN  STATION  U.  G.  R. 

We  are  indebted  to  L.  S.  Stow,  of  Milan  township,  for  the 
following  statement: 

"In  Volume  III,  New  Series  of  the  Pirelands  Pioneer, 
pages  113-114,  containing  the  obituary  of  Lyman  Scott,  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  allusions  in  its  pages  to  the  workings  of  the 
"Underground  Railroad."  Mr.  Scott  lived  in  the  north  part  of 
Milan  township  in  the  3d  section,  on  the  main  thoroughfare,  at  that 
time,  from  Huron,  south.  He  was  a  man  of  an  impulsive  nature, 
always  ready  to  befriend  his  fellow  creatures  who  stood  in  need  of 
his  assistance,  and  especially  the  colored  fugitives  who  were  fleeing 
towards  Canada  to  escape  from  the  oppression  of  their  masters  in 
the  land  of  slavery.  He  frequently  did  this  when  it  was  the  cause 
of  annoyance  and  often  of  danger  to  himself  and  family.  The  fact 
of  his  harboring  the  fugitives  was  well  known  to  his  neighbors, 
but  because  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  prevailing  at  the  time 
none  were  disposed  to  make  him  trouble  on  that  account.  For 
over  thirty  years  associated  with  my  brother,  E.  S.  Stow,  I  was 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business  which  we  carried  on  quite  extens- 
ively for  those  days.  Mr.  Scott  was  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the 
south,  and  while  employed  in  our  business  about  the  grounds  we 
used  to  see,  occasionally,  the  fugitives  who  ventured  out  for  exer- 
cise, while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  on  one  of  the  vessels 
frequently  passing  down  the  canal  and  river  from  Milan,  during 
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the  season  of  navigation.  Many  of  these  vessels  passed  through 
the  Welland  Canal  on  their  way  to  the  lower  lakes,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  harbor  at  Huron  the  fugitives  were  safe  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  masters  unless  the  vessels  were  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  return  to  harbor.  Many  interesting  incidents  occurred 
on  theiB^  occasions  while  he  was  befriending  these  colored  men. 
At  one  time  he  had  seven  concealed  on  his  premises,  four 
men  and  three  women;  one  of  the  women  was  engaged  in  helping 
Mrs.  Scott  in  preparing  breakfast  and  while  so  employed  she  saw 
her  master  pass  by  the  house  on  the  road  towards  Huron,  and  was 
so  overcome  with  fear  that  she  dropped  the  dish  she  had  in  her 
hand  and  fled  to  her  place  of  concealment.  On  another  occasion, 
to  illustrate  the  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  the 
community,  and  to  show  the  good  feeling  of  his  neighbors  towards 
him,  it  is. said  that  one  of  them  living  two  miles  away  had  been 
to  his  place  to  see  the  fugitives,  and  on  his  return  home  met  the 
owner  of  the  slaves,  accompanied  by  his  assistants.  He  was  ac- 
costed by  the  owner  to  know  if  he  could  give  him  any  information 
as  to  where  the  fugitives  might  be  found,  offering  him  money  for 
such  information.  The  neighbor  was  much  excited  but  would  not 
commit  himself  or  give  any  information,  telling  the  slave  owner 
that  though  he  was  a  poor  man  he  would  not  for  money  give  him 
help  to  capture  the  poor  fugitives." 

There  was  also  a  welcome  found  by  them  at  the  homes  ^  of 
Peter  Hathaway  and  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Milan  township;  and  they  were  frequently  brought  there  in  wagons, 
from  the  Friends  in  Greenwich. 


ANTI-ABOLITION  SENTIMENT. 

We  are  indebted  to  Clark  Waggoner,  Esq.,  of  Toledo,  for 
these  relics  of  the  anti-abolition  sentiment  found  in  Norwalk  and 
Wakeman,  over  half  a  century  ago,  but  not  peculiar  to  those 
places,  for  it  pervaded  the  Firelands.  The  following  volunteer 
toasts  were  presented,  by  the  individuals  named,  at  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  at  Norwalk,  in  1835: 

By  Myron  H,  Tilden. — "Abolition — ^Let  us  not  encourage  a 
sentiment  which  would  perpetrate  and  perpetuate  a  calamity  so 
desolating." 
By  Ezra  M.  Stone. — "May  the  heresy  of  Abolition  be  arrested 


\ 
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and  oonvicted  of  Bedition,  and  the  sentence  of  the  law  be  ^death, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.' " 

By  E.  M.  Phelps.— "The  Slavery  of  the  South— A  melancholy 
evil;  but  not  to  be  remedied  by  a  misguided  enthusiasm  at  the 
North." 


AN  ANTI-ABOLITION  ASSOCIATION,     , 

"A  meeting  of  citizens  'of  Wakeman  township  was  held 
November  80,  1835,  of  which  Justin  Sherman  was  chairman  and 
Orrin  De  Lano,  secretary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  being  stated, 
Merritt  Hyde,  Justin  Sherman,  Wm.  Bostic  and  O.  De  Lano  were 
appointed  to  report  resolutions  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 14th. 

At  the  date  named  the  committee  made  report  which  was 
adopted.  Among  other  things,  it  was  resolved  that  an  organiza- 
tion be  effected,  to  beltnown  as  "The  Anti-Abolition  Association 
of  Wakeman,"  the  object  of  which  was  declared  to  be  "to  use  all 
lawful  and  honorable  means  to  prevent  the  Abolitionists  from 
sundering  the  bonds  of  the  Union  of  our  beloved  country,"  and 
from  "stimulating  the  blacks  to  rise  and  murder  their  masters." 
It  was  "resolved,  that  we  consider  the  present  proceedings  of  the 
Abolitionists  to  destroy  that  mighty  chain  of  love,  which  links 
together  the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  and  destroy  our  liberties  and 
our  free  institutions."  It  was  further  resolved,  "not  to  support  or 
patronize  any  minister,  printer,  teacher  of  common  schools  or 
seminaries  who  were  Abolitionists." 

Officers  for  the  Association  were  chosen  as  follows:  President 
Justin  Sherman;  vice  president,  Jesse  E.  Hanford;  recording 
secretary,  Orrin  De  Lano;  directors,  Martin  Bell  Wm.  Bostic, 
Merritt  Hyde,  Joseph  Haskins,  George  H.  Ilinman,  James  Sherman 
and  Samuel  Bristol. 

How  long  this  organization  existed,  or  to  what  extent  it  was 
enabled  to  advance  the  highly  important  end  of  its  institution,  is 
not  recorded.  The  movement  is  now  of  interest  mainly  as  indi- 
cating something  of  the  pervading  sentiment  at  the  North  at  the 
outset  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  The  men  named  in  the 
connection  were  among  the  most  intelligent  and  most  useful 
citizens  of  Wakeman,  whose  action  could  have  been  suggested  by 
nothing  less  than  a  deep  sense  of  public  duty." 


son  msmw  nt  ifiounoN  mis. 


BY  CHAUNCET  WOODRUFF,  OF  PBBV. 


Peru,  Ohio,  February  20,  1888. 
To  THE  FntsLANDS  HISTORICAL  Socirty: 

GenUemen:  I  will  be  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  partic- 
ipating in  the  enjoyments  of  the  reunion  upon  the  22d  inst.  I  truat, 
however,  all  who  come  may  fully  realize  the  satisfaction  so  many 
of  us  have  experienced  on  former  like  occasions.  Especially  do  I 
hope  that  this  may  be  true  in  the  case  of  those  whose  sympathies 
and  efforts  have  been  instrumental  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  so 
much  of  value  for  ourselves  and  for  our  successors.  Having  been 
designated  as  one  of  a  committee  to  supervise  a  Regimental  history, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  I  am  under  obligation  to  be  at  Mansfield 
on  the  day  of  your  meeting. 

It  may  not  be  presumptuous  in  me  I  trust  to  contribute  an 
incident  or  two  relating  to  one  of  the  themes  to  be  considered  by 
the  historians  of  the  early  formed  syndicate  of  the  ^'Underground 
Railroad"  system.  * 

Sometime  in  the  forefront  of  the  19th  century,  in  the  Anno 
Domini  of  the  thirties,  at  a  period  in  my  own  early  history  when 
the  term  "Abolitionist,"  or  its  equivalent  "nigger  stealer,"  "slave 
insurrectionist,"  inspired  as  little  respect  in  my  heart  as  "Anarchist'^ 
does  now,  when  the  masses  even  in  this  "God's  own  country"  en- 
tertained about  as  wholesome  an  affection  for  him  as  their  children 
did  for  the  proverbial  witch.  That  particular  period,  referred  to, 
found  your  reporter  on  a  certain  day,  past  meridian,  engaged  in  a 
sugar  camp,  together  with  two  youngerly  men  of  acknowledged 
strength  and  prowess.  There  were  at  the  time  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  a  March  storm  in  the  air  and  sky,  and  while  we  were  con* 
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snlting  how  best  to  prepare  the  bush  for  an  equinoctial,  a  young 
man  approached  us  hesitatingly  from  the  least  frequented  part  of 
the  forest  that  entirely  surrounded  us.  We  all  knew  him,  for  we 
had  seen  him  at  church,  at  funerals,  at  ball  playings  and  wrestling 
tournaments  a  score  of  times.  After  identifying  each  member  of 
the  sap-boiling  trio,  from  a  distance,  he  came  up  and  greeted  us 
with  a  zeal  that  indicated  that  he  had  a  favor  to  ask.  As  there 
was  no  time  for,  or  need  of  preliminaries,  he  informed  my  athletic 
companions  that  he  had  come  to  invite  them  to  join  a  party  of 
'^regulators"  (that  was  not  the  name  he  called  the  party).  That 
their  service,  though  not  indispensable  to  success,  nevertheless 
would  be  generously  requited  in  a  like  contingency  in  our  own 
unvexed  society.  That  the  festivities  to  which  they  were  invited 
would  be  initiated  by  the  consumption  of  two  gallons  of  whisky, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  would  be  required  to  facilitate  further  pro- 
ceedings, which  included  the  tarring  and  feathering  a  certain  itin- 
erant fiend  who  had  already  pointed  the  old  log  church,  by  preaching 
sentiments  which  if  allowed  to  go  unrebuked  would  end  in  a  nigger 
crusade  of  bdtchery,  that  would  spare  neither  a^e  nor  sex  among 
the  Heaven  appointed  guardians  for  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

It  was  suggested  furthermore  that  if  those  leaders,  who  en- 
couraged such  incendiarism,  persisted  in  scandalizing  that  law- 
abiding  community,  a  wholesome  discipline  might  be  demanded  in 
the  shape  of  a  free  ride  on  a  rail  (not  underground). 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  I  volunteered  to  go  along 
with  as  much  relish  as  my  friends  had  pledged  themselves,  although 
the  rendezvous  was  five  miles  away,  and  said  log  meeting-house  iu 
Seneca  county,  and  the  scene  of  the  interview  in  Norwich,  Huron 
county,  and  the  time  for  meeting  she  hours  after.  The  expedition 
on  our  part  was  to  be  made  on  foot,  as  oxen  were  then  the  means 
for  transportation,  and  then  the  woods  and  fields  were  not  as 
susceptible  for  boot  tracks.  This  consideration  seemed  more 
feasible  when  our  messenger  in  taking  his  departure,  mentioned 
the  names  of  several  elderly  men  who  had  been  heard  to  say,  ''that 
the  lecturer  seemed  to  them  to  be  sincere,  and  that  they  ought  to 
see  that  he  had  fair  play."  These  men  were  all  known  to  us,  and  we 
recollected  also  that  most  of  them  had  sons  whose  strength  and 
activity  and  courage  we  all  of  us  had  seen  or  tested  in  games  of 
rivalry.  It  required  no  prophet's  forecast  for  us  to  see  that  right 
or  wrong  if  the  sires  clenched  their  fists,  these  sons  would  see  that 
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they  would  be  pennitted  to  be  delivered  '^where  they  would  do  the 
most  good." 

While  these  reflections  served  to  dampen  our  enthusiasm  some- 
what we  resolved  to  pitch  in,  as  a  broken  head  was  easier  repaired 
than  a  broken  promise  in  such  a  cause. 

An  early  supper  was  ordered  at  the  house  of  my  married  com- 
panion. Our  hurried  movements  about  the  house  and  the  unnatural 
manner  we  bolted  our  food,  awakened  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  good  wif  e,  that  something  unusual  was  impending.  She  called 
her  husband  aside  for  a  private  interview.  What  was  said  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  strongly  suspect  it  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  in  inducing  him  to  tell  us  shortly  after,  ''that  we  didn't  need 
him  along;  that  in  case  of  a  miscarriage  of  our  Reedtown  party, 
that  our  opportunity  for  seeing  the  country  we  could  appreciate 
better  than  he  could.  I  do  no  not  believe  that  the  Divine  Being 
imparted  any  intimation  at  this  time,  that  he  had  ordained  for  the 
future  wife  of  my  other  friend  the  daughter  of  one  who  ranked 
highest  in  this  subterranean  thoroughfare  in  Huron  county.  I  do 
not  know  as  the  impending  equinoctial  was  considered  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  absence  at  roll  call  from  the  Norwich  reinforcements, 
as  these  deluded  enthusisists  assembled  at  a  designated  point  upon 
the  old  Ck>lumbus  &  Sandusky  turnpike  that  night,  but  I  know  that 
the  whisky  rations  assigned  to  us  went  elsewhere.  I  never  heard 
that  any  human  gore  was  consecrated  upon  any  altar  there  that 
night,  or  any  other,  or  that  any  tar  or  feathers  had  been  applied  for 
ornamental  purposes  on  that  occasion,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
earliest,  most  vigorous  and  most  aggressive  antislavery  community 
existed  in  that  section  that  has  come  within  my  own  observation. 
I  have  heard  the  declaration  from  those  who  had  means  of  knowing 
that  if  the  old  milestones  along  that  pike  could  speak  that  they 
would  testify  that  faster  time  had  been  made  on  that  highway  in 
private  conveyances  by  night  with  colored  freight  than  h^  ever 
been  accomplished  by  public  stage  in  broad  daylight.  If  our  old  co- 
worker. Judge  Frank  Parish,  could  be  permitted  to  revisit  us  on 
this  occasion,  I  have  ilo  doubt  his  ''time  tables"  would  verify  these 
statements. 

I  claim  no  credit  for  having  experienced  a  change  of  heart  on 
this  subject.  My  conversion  was  totally  unlike  that  of  Saul's,  for 
I  was  blind  almost  as  many  years  as  he  was  hours,  after  light  began 
to  break.    I  neither  lost  food  nor  sleep  during  the  regenerating 
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interval.  And  now  you  will  allow  me  to  relate  another  incident, 
that,  while  it  is  engraved  on  my  memory  will  check  any  tendency 
to  backslide. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  SOth  day  of  September,  1863, 
while  the  partly  shattered  and  broken  ranks  of  Roseorans  army 
was  being  placed  in  position  to  meet  the  expected  onset  of  Bragg^s 
rebel  host,  an  old  darky,  venerable  in  his  appearance,  devout  in  all 
his  actions,  and  scrupulously  faithful  in  all  his  duties,  a  part  of 
which  was  to  minister  to  the  temporal  wants  of  an  officer's  mess,  in 
the  line  of  coffee  and  hard-tack.  The  old  fellow  had  at  this  early 
hour,  left  a  hastily  built  fire  with  something  to  replenish  our  empty 
canteens  and  haversacks.  Passing  along  the  line  where  I  stood, 
old  father  Peal,  a  member  of  my  regiment,  who  recollected  a  ful- 
filled prediction  of  mine  relating  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh  more  than 
a  year  before,  called  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  old  darkey,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  and  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that  seemed  to 
me  to  be  premonitory.  His  language  was,  '^ Adjutant,  don't  you 
think  this  day  will  be  the  Waterloo  of  this  army?"  I  replied  1 
hoped  not.  The  old  darkey  broke  in,  ^<Wy  bress  de  Laud,  no.  I 
commenced  to  pray  for  yu  all  wen  de  fight  commenced  y ester' 
momin'  an  I  prayed  all  night,  an  I'se  goin'  to  pray  'till  de  victory 
is  won."  Poor  old  father  Peal  fel|  dead  pierced  by  a  rebel  bullet 
soon  after  noon.  Old  Peter's  prayer  was  not  answered  that  day, 
but  was,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt,  registered  on  that  imper- 
ishable ledger,  where  so  many  million  others  from  the  loyal  ^orth 
have  been  inscribed,  by  Him  who  never  permits  a  sparrow  to  fall 
unnoticed.  Unanswered,  because  the  great  sin  of  slavery  had  not 
yet  received  a  sufficient  libation  of  blood  to  remove  its  guilty  stain, 
when  the  sun  went  down  on  that  crimsoned  field  of  Chickamauga. 

There  were  broader  fields  of  conflict  than  that  narrow  valley, 

to  be  yet  baptized  with  the  life  current;  higher  hills  than  those 

which  surrounded  these  contending  armies,  on  which  the  banners  of 

the  free  were  destined  yet  to  wave  in  triumph.    There  were  costly 

victims  yet  to  be  laid  on  the  sacrificial  altar,  including  its  wisest, 

its  purest,  its  noblest,  the  inmiortal  Lincoln.    He  who  saw  from 

the  beginning,  as  in  some  degree  we  are  permitted  to  see  now,  that 
that  terrible  sacrifice,  those  importunate  prayers,  that  long  delayed 
answer  were  the  means  in  the  Divine  economy  to  make  it  apparent 
to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  human  bondage  is  odioua  in  the  sight 
of  man  and  angels  and  God. 

C.  WOODEUPF. 


<        ^ 


m.  mm  iolland  boston. 


BY  BUSH  K.  SLOANB,  OF  SANDUSKY. 


Rev.  Thomas  Holland  Boston  was  born  in  Prince  George's 
county  in  the  state  of  Maryland  in  the  year  1809,  upon  the  planta- 
tion of  Benjamin  Ogle,  ICsq.^  located  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His  father  and  mother  were  free 
blacks. 

Young  Boston  was  placed  with  other  servants  in  the  service 
of  a  son,  William  Ogle,  until  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

The  privilege  of  attending  the  Episcopal  church  and  of  going 

to  school  w^s  afforded  to  Boston,  and  so  well  was  he  trea^e^l  in 

every  other  respect  that  he  remained  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 

•  William  Ogle  until  he  was  twenty -five  years  of   age,  serving  his 

time  as  a  farmer. 

He  went  from  Mr.  Ogle's  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and,  after  a  short  residence  there,  to  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  where  he  preached  for  the  first  time,  filling  a  pulpit 
during  the  pastor's  absence.  He  remained  in  lAdgeport  two  years 
and  again  returned  to  New  York  city.  He  spent  some  time  at 
Tarrytown,  New  York,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  porter  in  the 
Irving  Institute  of  Learning  kept  by  William  and  Charles  Lyon. 

Afterwards  he  moved  to  Albany,  New  York,  and  while  living 
there  was  married  May  31,  1839,  to  Amelia  Butler.  From  Albany 
he  came  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  riesided. 

When  he  first  came  to  Sandusky  there  were  not  more  than 
thirty  adult  black  persons  in  the  city  or  vicinity  and  there  is  now 
no  colored  person  living  there,  or  in  Erie  county,  who  was  th.ere 
when   Boston  came  in  1839. 

When  be  first  came  to  Sandusky  he  made  his  home  ivith  his 
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brothers-in-law,  William  and  Thomas  BuUer,  in  Perkins  township. 

In  1843  he  was  ordained  at  Troy,  Miami  county,  as  an  elder 
and  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conyocation. 

He  established  the  first  church  for  colored  people  in  Sandusky 
and  I  think  this  was  the  first  church  for  these  people  on  the 
Firelands. 

He  has  been  an  elder  since  1843  and  engaged  in  preaching 
most  of  the  time  since  then. 

In  1848  he  moved  from  the  country  into  town  and  went  to 
live  in  the  house  on  Hancock  street,  Sandusky,  which  is  now  his 
home,  which  he  had  bought  before  he  moved  into  it. 

He  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  a  church  at  Sandusky,  and 

was  also  engaged  in  church  work  at  Milan  and  Norwalk.    He 

gathered   his  people  together  wherever  he  could  find  them  and 

preached  to  them  for  years  without  pay,  for  they  were  too  poor  to 

pay  him,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^he  loved  them"  and  was  anxious 
to  do  what  he  could  for  them. 

Officiating  at  marriages  and  funerals  and  engaged  in  friendly 
and  symptithetic  ministerings  in  the  sick  room  or  at  the  home  of 
the  afflicted,  Mr.  Boston  has  emphasized  his  earnest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  race  and  surely  by  his  works  will  be  known  and  for 
the^i  be  remembered. 

His  first  wife  died  May  31,  1865,  and  he  was  married  a  second 
time  September^28, 1 868,  to  Susan  Bobo.  He  has  bad  three  children, 
two  of  whom  are  still  living,  Georgiana,  wife  of  George  Scott  of. 
Sandusky,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  George  McGee  of  Norwalk. 

He  nas  alwavs  been  an  industrious  man  and  has  been  compelled 
to  support  himself  and  family  almost  wholly  by  his  daily  labor,  his 
services  in  his  church  work  affording  him  very  little  income,  and 
he  has  applied  himself  to  whatever  ne  could  nnd  to  do,  but  espec- 
ially washing  in  1l||iich  he  is  very  proficient, 

Mr.  Boston  has  always  been  a  devoted  friend  of  the  slave  and 
his  kindly  services  were  always  at  their  disposal.  His  house  was 
constantly  open  to  them  and  when  he  had  no  more  room  he  was 
certain  to  find  for  them  a  friend  in  need  where  they  could  be  taken 
care  of.  Ever  since  his  first  coming  to  Ohio  he  has  been  known  as 
a  reliable  friend  of  the  fugitive  and  a  history  of  his  many  under- 
takings in  their  behalf  would  prove  most  entertaining  were  the 
facts  at  hand. 

Mr.  Boston  is  now  a  well  preserved  man  for  his  years,  and  is 
living  quietly  in  his  own  house  in  Sandusky,  with  his  grandchildren, 
gi  whom  he  is  very  proud,  growing  up  around  him,  a  kind-hearted 
Christian  man  who  nas  the  respect  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  For  him  I  have  ever  had  a  high  regard,  and  with  him  had 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship  for  many  years. 


DANIEL  BARLITT; 

100  YBABS  OLD  JITNE  34,  181 


ICQiTENiEM. 


FBOM  THE  BUCTBUS  EVENING  TELEGRAPH. 


Residing  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandasky,  in  Liberty  township, 
three  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Bucyms,  lives  Daniel  Barlitt,  who 
tomorroWy  Sunday,  June  24,  1888,  celebrates  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth. 

On  June  24, 1788,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  Daniel 
Barlitt  was  bom,  at  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  county,  Pa.  He  is  of 
English  and  German  descent,  his  grandfather  coming  from  Eng- 
land long  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  during  that  war  the 
grandfather,  Jacob  Barlitt,  was  a  body  guard  of  General  Washing- 
^n,  and  was  wounded  in  one  of  th^  battles;  he  was  six  fe^t  in 
stature,  well  formed  and  robust  in  health,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.  Grandmother  Barlitt  was  born 
in  Germany. 

On  his  mother's  side,  his  grandfather  and  grandmother  were 
also  residents  of  Harrisburg,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  grandmother  melted  bullets  for  the  American  patriots.  Once, 
in  these  early  pioneer  days,  during  an  Indiaoi  raid  and  battle,  she 
secreted  her  children  under  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  In  these  early 
times  babes  were  rocked  in  sugar  troughs  for  their  cradles,  and 
sometimes  they  were  fed  from  them.  These  were  the  days  when 
the  pioneer  mothers  were  conquering  the  wilderness  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  today  contains  some  of  the  finest  and  most  cultivated 
lands  of  the  world. 

Daniel  Barlitt  relates  to  this  day  an  incident  of  his  grand- 
father's experience  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  while  yet 
a  young  man.  He  was  with  them  three  months  and  they  made 
him  carry  their  furs  and  do  all  the  drudgery.  He  managed  to 
gain  their  confidence  by  the  willingness  with  which  he  did  their 
menial  work,  and  as  a  result  was  given  more  liberty.  One  day 
they  sent  him  quite  a  distance  from  camp  after  a  deer  which  they 
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had  killed,  and  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance  of  escape  he 
seized  this  opportunity  and  took  to  his  heels.  He  made  for  the 
nearest  stream,  and  all  that  day  and  most  of  the  night  he  traveled 
in  the  stream  to  make  certain  that  his  tracks  were  concealed  from 
the  sharp'  sight  of  the  Indians  and  the  quick  scent  of  the  dogs. 
In  the  morning  he  left  the  stream  and  crawled  in  a  hollow  log  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  he  secured  needed  sleep  and  rest. 
While  concealed  there  the  Indians  parsed  him  unnoticed,  he  see- 
ing the  glitter  of  their  guns.  He  remained  in  the  log  all  day, 
eating  nothing  except  a  few  roots.  The  next  night  he  took  to  the 
stream  again  for  several  miles  until  nearly  midnight,  when  he 
dimed  a  high  tree  for  rest  and  safety  from  the  wild  animals.  In 
the  morning  he  heard  a  cock  crow,  and  following  the  spuud  came 
to  a  clearing  where  there  was  a  settlement.  lie  went,  to  the  cabin 
and  found  friends.  Having  eaten  nothing  but  roots  and  wild 
fruit,  and  besides  the  filth  of  the  Indian  diet  having  almost  starved 
him,,  it  required  several  days  to  recruit  his  strength  before  he  left 
for  his  home  where  he  arrived  safely. 

Born  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  he  married  there;  his  wife's 
maiden  name  being  Pracilla;  this  union  was  bles^^ed  with  six 
children,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  none  of  them  living,  as  far  as 
known.  One  of  the  boys  started  for  California  in  the  early  days, 
and  the  boat  he  had  taken  sunk  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
him;  and  another  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  nose.  In  1823  he 
moved  to  Wooster,  Ohio,  placing  his  worldly  effects  in  a  large 
wagon,  and  himself  and  older  children  walking  almost  the  entire 
distance,  their  principal  subsistance  being  the  game  they  shot  on 
the  way. 

While  at  Wooster  his  first  wife  died,  and  he  married  Betsey 
Dupes,  by  whom  there  were  three  boys  and  two  girls,  the  sons  yet 
living  at  Wooster,  and  the  daughters  both  dead.  The  sons  are 
Henry,  William  and  Martin;  the  daughters  Elizabeth  and  Bar- 
bara; Barbara  married  Christian  Amos  and  died  in  Olmstead  coun- 
ty, Minn.,  near  St.  Paul;  Elizabeth  also  married  an  Amos,  a  half- 
brother  of  Christian  Amos,  and  she,  too,  died  in  Minnesota. 

During  his  short  stay  at  Wooster,  at  one  time  he  took  a  con- 
tract to  drive  a  drove  of  cattle  from  Wooster  through  Bucyrus  to 
Upper  Sandusky,  away  back  in  1823.  He  had  to  take  the  cattle 
through  a  woods  that  was  40  miles  through.  Imagine  a  woods  of 
40  miles  where  now  fine  farming  lands  are  highly  cultivated.     He 
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traveled  alone,  with  no  companions  but  his  dog  and  gun  and  not 
a  cabin  to  stop  at,  nothing  but  a  complete,  unbroken  wilderness, 
and  inhabited  by  Indians.  One  night  while  camping  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  forest,  a  traveler  came  upon  him,  and  gladly  he  shared 
with  him  his  evening  meal  and  the  warmth  of  his  camp-fire. 

He  took  a  fancy  to  Upper  Sandusky,  and  moved  there,  work- 
ing for  a  man  named  Garrett,  who  kept  the  first  tavern  there,  and 
who  was  married  to  an  Indian  squaw;  he  soon  removed  from  there 
to  Bucyrus,  where  he  obtained  employment  at  the  hotel  kept  about 
where  Shonert's  tannery  now  stands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky. 

In  1834  he  removed  to  his  present  residence  in  Liberty  town- 
ship, where  he  settled  on  31  acres  of  land,  and  since  then  he  has 
devoted  his  attention  to  farming. 

Here  his  second  wife  died  and  on  March  4,  1848,  he  married 
Mrs.  Trash,  maiden  name  Speagle;  there  was  one  child  of  this 
union,  not  living.  The  wife  is  yet  living;  she  was  80  years  old  on 
June  12,  and  is  in  poor  health,  being  afflicted  with  consumption. 

The  Centenarian  is  quite  supple  and  active  for  one  of  his  years, 
and  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer;  his  mind  is  still  active,  but 
weak  and  treacherous  when  it  comes  to  remembering  names.  He 
takes  a  pleasure  in  doing  a  few  odd,  light  chores;  he  feeds  two 
pigs  and  a  cow.  He  frequently  relates  Indian  stories  and  the  actual 
happenings  of  his  early  days,  he  is  of  a  cheerful,  quiet  disposition; 
has  ever  been  a  peaceful  neighbor  and  good  citizen;  so  peaceable 
is  he  that  during  all  his  pioneer  life,  his  hunting  excursions,  and 
his  wandering  through  the  wilderness  he  never  had  any  difficulty 
with  the  Indians. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  went  to  the  polls  last  fall 
and  voted  as  usual. 

This  week  he  was  in  the  city,  and  had  his  pictures  taken  by 
the  photographer,  and  he  looks  20  years  younger  than  he  really  is, 
and  his  health  is  such  that  he  has  every  reason  to  hope  to  reach 
the  age  of  some  of  his  ancestors,  who  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
110  and  112.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  died  at  Harris- 
burg  at  the  age  of  112,  and  his  grandmother  at  the  same  place  at 
105.  His  father's  father  died  young,  being  only  90  years  old  when 
he  was  called  away.  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters  one  brother  died 
aged  105,  and  another  at  108.  A  sister  was  living  in  Maryland, 
when  last  heard  from,  who  is  now  102. 


Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees 

MAY  26.  1888. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  held  a  called  meeting  in  G.  T.  Stewart's  law  office,  in  Nor- 
walk,  on  Saturday,  May  26th,  1888. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Bogardus,  Capt.  Chauncey  Wood- 
ruff, of  Peru,  first  Vice  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
presided  over  its  deliberations. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  L.  C.  Laylin,  F.  R.  Loomis  was 
made  Secretary  pro  teni. 

The  members  present  were  C.  Woodruff,  G.  T.  Stewart,  J.  D. 
Ikiston,  S.  A.  Wildman  and  F.  R.  Loomis. 

It  was  maved  by  G.  T.  Stewart  that  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  instead  of  June 
20th,  as  contemplated  by  the  constitution;  the  change  being 
desirable  for  various  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Wildman  moved  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held  in 
Whittlesey  Hall,  and  tuat  the  forenoon  be  devoted  to  business  and 
reports;  the  afternoon  to  an  address  from  General  S.  H.  Hurst,  of 
Columbus,  Director  General  of  the  Ohio  Centennial,  and  to  various 
short  talks,  and  the  evening  to  an  address  from  General  Wm.  H. 
Gibson,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Easton  moved  that  a  small  admission  fee  of  15  cents  be 
charged  to  General  Gibson's  evening  meeting  to  defray  necessary 
expenses  of  the  annual  meeting;  carried. 

Mr.  Stewart  moved  that  a  wood  cut  portrait  be  procured  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Boston,  the  colored  preaches,  for  insertion  in 
Volume  V  of  the  Pioneer. 

After  further  consultation  relating  to  the  interests  and  success 
of  the  82d  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Board  adjourned. 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tem. 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


JUNE  27,  1888. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  27,  1888.  * 

President  Bogardus  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Isaac 
McKesson,  of  East  Townsend,  offered  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual,  and  subsequent  quarterly 
meetings  were  read  by  Recording  Secretary  L.  C.  Laylin,  and 
approved  by  the  Society. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  was 
then  presented  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  and  is  as  follows: 

DIRECTORS  AND  TRUSTEES  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society 
respectfully  submit  to  the  Society  their  annual  report. 

The  close  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  Society  finds  it  sub- 
stantially free  from  debt  and  with  encouraging  evidence  of  progress 
and  prosperity  in  the  work  for  which  it  was  organized. 

Two  quarterly  meetings  were  held  by  it  in  the  last  year,  one 
at  Berlin  Heights  and  the  other  at  Milan,  both  of  which  were 
largely  attended  and  bore  subsuiitial  fruits  of  the  public  interest 
in  them  and  in  the  success  of  the  Society. 

The  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer 
has  been  nearly  completed  and  it  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  demand  for  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  orders  have  been  re- 
ceived for  it  in  advance,  which  will  require  more  than  half  of  the 
edition  to  supply. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  add,  in  future  publications  of  the 
Society,  a  department  of  living  biography  and  business,  exhibiting 
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the  present  condition,  together  with  the  past  progress  and  history 
of  the  various  industries,  the  financial,  commercial,  manufactaring 
and  agricultural  enterprises  of  the  Firelands^  giving  personal 
sketches  of  the  citizens  who  have  been  eminent  in  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  necrological  reports  will  be  carefully 
continued  and  the  facts  and  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  pioneers 
who  have  passed  away,  will  be  sought  and  treasured,  as  heretofore. 
We  reflect  that  "Peace  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war";  and  that 
the  peaceful  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  pioneers,  not  only  in 
our  early  settlements,  but  in  all  enterprises  for  the  development  of 
our  civilization,  and  for  the  moral,  social  and  material  progress  of 
our  people,  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  historian  and  the  grateful 
honors  of  posterity. 

The  success  of  the  system  of  quarterly  meetings,  wherever 
held,  in  all  the  history  of  the  Society,  is  evidence  of  the  policy  of 
their  continuance  and  active  promotion  in  the  future. 

Local  auxiliaries  should  be  organized  in  all  the  townships  to 

gather  up  and  continue  their  several  histories  and  to  keep  alive  a 

pervading  and  increasing  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

G.  T.  Stewart, 
•  L.  C.  Laylin, 

S.  A.  WiLDMAN, 

F.  R.  LooMis, 
J.  D.  Easton. 

On  motion  the  above  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

G.  T.  Stewart  here  read  a  telegram  from  Gen.  W.  H.  Gibson, 
of  Tifiin,  Ohio,  announcing  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
deliver  the  address  in  the  evening. 

Treasurer  C.  W.  Manahan  of  the  Society  presented  his  report 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
year.  The  report  showed  that  |20  in  interest  was  due  the  Society 
on  the  |500  note  held  to  the  credit  of  the  publication  fund. 

F.  R.  Loomis  also  reported  monies  collected  and  paid  out  by 
him,  including  $27.08  due  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Company. on 
Volume  IV  of  the  Pioneer.  The  reports  of  Treasurer  Manahan  and 
F.  R.  Loomis  were  referred  to  an  auditing  committee,  as  follows: 
Capt.  C.  Woodruff  and  G.  T.  Stewart. 

Biographer  F.  R.  Loomis  reported  the  death  of  56  pioneers 
since  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  that  nineteen  written  biographies 
had  been  handed  him. 

President  Bogardus   appointed  the  following  committee  on 
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nomination  of  officers  for  the  coming  year:    S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq., 
J.  M.  Whiton  and  F.  6.  Lockwood. 

F.  R.  Loomis  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the 
following  m  memory  of  the  late  Chas.  E.  Newman: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

« 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in 
Milan,  Ohio,  on  February  22,  1888,  respectfully  offer  the  following 
resolutions  in  memory  of  C.  E.  Newman,  recently  deceased. 

Whereas,  Charles  E.  Newman,  a  life  member  of  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society,  its  Librarian  and  Custodian  of  Relics,  and  also 
one  of  the  members  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  Tnistees,  was 
called  from  his  earthly  labors  on  the  14th  day  of  .November,  1887. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Hesolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  co- 
laborer  this  Society  loses  a  reliable  and  earnest  friend,  an  active 
promoter  and  supporter  of  its  good  work,  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  valued  ofiicers,  a  persistent  and  successful  advocate  of  its 
cause  and  one  who  never  faltered  in  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  our  Society. 

Resolved^  That  the  constancy,  faithfulness  and  devotion  of 
Charles  E.  Newman  to  the  welfare  of  the  Firelands  Historical 
Society  deserves  the  gratitude  of  its  friends,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
emulation  of  all. 

Hesolvedy  That  these  resolutions  be  incorporated  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  and  published  with  our  other  proceedings, 
that  the  memory  of  his  faithfulness  may  not  be  forgotten. 

F.  R.  LooMis,      1 

G.  T.  Stewart,    | 
S.  A.  WiLDMAX,    }.  Committee. 
C.  H.  Gallup, 
C.  B.  Stickney. 

The  report  was  adopted  litul  il»e  same  ordered  placed  on  the 
records  of  the  Society. 

Judge  C.  B.  Stickney  then  addressed  the  society  in  appropri- 
ate remarks  upon  the  life  and  services  of  Mr.  Newman.  He  said 
Mr.  Newman  was  naturally  a  christian,  benevolent  and  kind,  im- 
bued with  a  great  love  for  human  kind.  At  one  time  the  Fire- 
lands Society  would  undoubtedly  have  ceased  its  existence  had  it 
not  been  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Newman. 

President  Bogardus  supplemented  Judge  Stickney's  remarks, 
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with  words  ealogistic  of  Mr.  Newman,  giving  ^^  egtimate  of  the 
deceased's  life  based  upon  his  acquainanoe  with  him. 

O.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  spoke  of  Mr.  Newman's  connection  with 
the  society.  He  was  always  prominent  on  the  various  committees; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  committee  which  represented  Nor- 
walk  township  in  the  Firelands  Historical  Society.  He  attended 
to  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  all  of  the  Society  meetings 
and  was  always  present.  Who  can  take  the  place  of  Charles  £. 
Newman? 

S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  then  spoke  eloquently  of  the  character- 
istics which  marked  Mr.  Newman's  life.  His  love  for  children, 
and  his  great  zeal  in  all  good  works.  He  welcomed  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Huron  County  Children's  Home  and  gave  val- 
uable time  and  much  attention  thereto. 

Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  spoke  of  his  constancy  and  faithfulness  to 
friends,  as  a  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Newman;  also  his  re- 
liability m  public  duties. 

Jas.  D.  Easton  and  L.  C.  Laylin  spoke  in  the  same  eulogistic 
way  of  the  good  man  and  fellow  worker  whom  death  had  taken 
from  the  society. 

T.  B.  Strong  related  an  incident  showing  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Newman.  In  the  summer  of  1845  Mr.  Newman  lived  on  a  farm 
about  two  miles  south  of  Norwalk  village.  Mr.  Strong  having  a 
case  to  try  before  Wm.  Q.  Mead,  then  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Bronson,  was  driving  by  the  farm,  when  his  horse  balked.  Mr. 
Newman  came  out,  and  taking  one  of  his  own  horses,  put  it  in 
place  of  the  balky  one,  and  took  Mr.  Strong  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Mead  in  time  for  the  trial.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
Strong  became  acquainted  with  him  and  he  always  found  him  the 
same,  kind,  accomodating  man.  From  the  time  that  he  became 
a  resident  of  Norwalk,  Mr.  Newman  was  always  active  in  every 
benevolent  enterprise,  incessantly  circulating  calls  and  subscrip- 
tions for  charitable  purposes,  so  that  whenever  Mr.  Strong  met  him 
he  expected  some  new  appeal  to  hearts  or  pockets.  As  president 
of  the  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Mr. 
Strong  had  more  aid  and  encouragement  from  Mr.  Newman  than 
any  other  citizen  of  Norwalk.  Not  long  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Newman,  he  picked  up  a  poor  ragged,  dirty  wanderer  in  the 
streets  and  took  him  to  his  home  where  Mr.  Strong  found  him  at  the 
table.    Both  took  his  case  in  hand,  clothed  and  sent  him  to  school. 
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but  finally  had  to  send  him  to  the  Reform  Farm.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  end  of  Mr.  Newman's  love  for  children  and  no  limit  to 
his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

'  After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order  by  President 
Bogardas,  S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  reported  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee on  nominations,  as  follows: 

OFFICERS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

President — E.  Bogardus. 

Vice  Presidents — Judge  A.  W.  Hendry  and  Capt.  C.  Wood- 
ruff. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  C.  Laylin. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  6.  Gibbs. 

Treasurer — C.  W.  Manahan. 

Biographer — F.  R.  Loomis. 

Librarian — C.  H.  Gallup. 

Directors  and  Trustees — J.  D.  Easton,  G.  T.  Stewart,  F.  G. 
Lockwood,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  H.  Gallup. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

President  Bogardus  accepted,  with  thanks,  his  reelection  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  society. 

Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  presented  a  photograph  of  the  first  steam- 
er, "Walk-in-the- Water,"  that  plied  the  lakes,  and  read  a  sketch,  of 
said  boat. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Forster,  who  had  seen  the  vessel,  "Walk-in-the- 
Water,"  spoke  of  the  character  of  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  craft.  Mr.  Forster  is  now  84  years  old  and  resides  in 
Milan. 

Mr.  Loomis  extended  an  earnest  invitation  to  all  present  to 
become  members  of  the  society,  and  explained  terms  of  member- 
ship. 

The  committee  on  time  and  place  for  holding  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  the  society  reported  through  G.  W.  Clary  in  favor  of  Bir- 
mingham, Erie  county,  and  the  time,  Wednesday,  September  26. 
On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

G.  T.  Stewart  of  the  auditing  committee  reported  the  ac- 
counts of  treasurer  Manahan  and  the  publication  committee  cor** 
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rect,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  due  the  Cueonicle  Publishing 
Co.  of  127.98.     Report  received  and  approved. 

Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  of  Peru,  presented  several  relics,  among 
them  a  "speakin  trumpet,"  113  years  old,  owned  by  Mrs.  Hoyt; 
also  "Grandmother's  Platter,"  owned  my  Mrs.  Hoyt. 

J.  D.  Easton  related  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  him- 
self and  G.  W.  Clary. 

Gen.  S.  H.  Hurst,  Director  General  of  the  Ohio  Centennial, 
then  addressed  the  society.  He  commended  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety and  said  that  our  history  during  the  past  century  reads  like 
a  romance.  It  is  most  important  that  these  memories  be  kept 
alive  and  preserved  for  the  edification  of  succeeding  generations. 
Our  people  are  a  representative  people  and  have  given  to  the 
world  names  in  every  walk  of  life  whose  glory  and  greatness*  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

Early  emigration  centered  in  Ohio  from  all  the  thirteen  states 
of  the  east;  all  bloods  were  here  mingled  and  produced  the  splen- 
did types  of  manhood  and  womanhood  we  now  possess.  From 
the  state  these  lines  of  emigration  diverged  to  13  states  to  the 
west  of  us.  The  blood  of  the  east  and  the  blood  of  the  west  min- 
gled with  ours  and  we  are  akin  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

Gen.  Hurst  explained  the  origin  of  the  Columbus  Centennial, 
and  outlined  the  program  for  each  week  of  the  Exposition.  Most 
of  the  counties,  he  said,  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  matter;  15  or 
20  counties  are  preparing  to  make  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibit.  There  will  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  shows  of  live  stock 
ever  made,  and  the  woman's  department  gives  promise  of  being  a 
grand  success.  One  hundred  cities  and  towns  have  been  interested 
in  the  work,  by  Mrs.  Williams,  and  organizations  to  carry  on  the 
work,  formed.  The  exhibit  in  this  department  will  greatly  sur- 
pass that  of  the  Philadelphia  centennial.  He  earnestly  invited  our 
people  to  come  to  the  centennial  and  to  bring  with  them  the  best 
they  have  in  products  and  exhibits. 

A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Archa3ological  Society  then 
addressed  the  meeting  presenting  the  features  of  the  historical  de- 
partment of  the  Columbus  Centennial.  He  solicited  contributions 
of  ancient  relics  of  every  description,  promismg  that  if  these  were 
sent  to  Columbus  they  would  be  carefully  cased  and  exhibited,  and 
safely  returned  to  their  owner  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition.  He 
commended  this  Centennial  to  our  people  and  urged  them  to  attend. 
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Memberships  in  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  were  here 
paid  for  and  books  sold  amounting  to  1X0.50 

The  society  on  motion  adjourned  to  meet  in  Birmingham,  on 
Wednesday,  September  26,  1888. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


MEMBERSHIPS  AND  BOOKS  PAID  FOB. 

The  following  persons  paid  50  cents  each,  for  annual  member- 
ship dues,  viz:  J.  D.  Easton,  Monroeville;  Enos  Holiday,  Hart- 
land;  J.  M.  Whiton,  Wakeman;  J.  D.  Chamberlin,  Norwalk; 
Geo.  W.  Clary,  Birmingham;  E.  Bogardus,  North  Monroeville; 
W.  G.  Benschoten,  Shinrock;  G.  W.  Manahan,  Norwalk;  F.  6. 
Lockwood,  Milan;  M.  Lipsett,  Sandusky. 

The  following  paid  50  cents  each  for  Volume  IV  of  the 
Pioneer,  which  was  delivered  to  them,  viz:  J.  D.  Easton,  Mrs.  J. 
Haines. 

The  following  persons  paid  50  cents  each  for  Volume  V  of 
the  Pioneer,  to  be  delivered  when  published,  viz:  Geo.  W.  Clary, 
Birmingham;  E.  Bogardus,  North  Monroeville;  W.  G.  Benschoten, 
Shinrock;  O.  Hunt,  Moroeville;  H.  P.  Starr,  Birmingham;  R. 
Laughlin,  Milan;  I.  B.  Hoyt,  North  Fairfield;  D.  H.  Benschoten, 
Shinrock;  J.  H.  Sterling,  Olena;  M.  Lipsett,  Sandusky. 


•    "LKGRIFM' 

The  First  Full  Rigged   Vessel    that    Sailed    the 

Great  Lakes. 


Extract  ftom  the  HUtory  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  Publiahed  in  1887  (beginning 

1803)  a»  to  the  Building  and  Navigating  the    Firat  Full-Rigged 

Veaael  on  the  Great  Lake*.  Prepared  for  Publication 

In  the  Firelanda  Pioneer 


BY  F.  G.  LOCKWOOD,  OF  MILAN,  OHIO. 


For  many  years  the  Kah-Kawas  and  the  Iroquois,  then  com- 
prising but  five  nations,  were  at  peace. 

In  1647  according  to  William  Ketchum,  a  species  of  joists,  or  . 
tournaments,  were  held  at  the  site    of  Buffalo,  whereat  some 
jealousies  were  excited,  and  animosities  created,  which  culminated 
in  bitter  warfare  in  1650,  with  the  result  that  the  Eah-Kawas  were 
aliuost  annihilated,  the  few  survivors  being  adopted  by  the  Iroquois. 

After  the  extermination  of  the  Kah-Eawas,  Buffalo  Creek  and 
the  lovely  region  surrounding  it  was  without  settlements,  except 
such  few  temporary  encampments  as  might  be  made  by  hunting 
parties  exploring  its  glades  and  forests  in  quest  of  game.  Thus 
it  remained  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  until  1779,  when  the 
Senecas,  after  their  disastrous  defeat  as  British  allies  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  with  probably  some  Cayugas  and  Onondagas,  ' 
came  hither  to  settle  at  Buffalo. 

One  hundred  years  prior  to  the  settlement,  in  January,  1679, 
Robert  Chevalier  de  la  Salle,  arrived  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
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Niagaria  River,  together  with  the  Chevalier  Henri  de  Tonti,  the 
Siem  La  Motte  de  Sussure  and  Perrie  Louis  Henepin,  and  a  party 
of  explorers,  of  whom  La  Salle  was  in  command. 

The  party  ascended  the  river,  and  made  a  portage  around  the 
Falls  to  the  mouth  of  Cayuga  Creek,  just  ahove  which,  on  the  main 
land,  and  protected  by  the  island,  they  established  a  primitive 
shipyard. 

The  site  was  so  favorable  that  in  1804  the  United  States 
selected  it  for  building  a  vessel  called  the  Niagara,  of  fifty  tons 
burthen,  which  was  used  for  conveying  supplies  to  western  ports. 
This  sloop  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Augustus  and  Peter  B. 
Porter,  Benj.  Burton  &  Co.  (Joseph  Annin)  and  rebuilt  at  Black 
Rock,  being  christened  the  "Nancy,''  after  the  wife  of  Benj.  Barton . 
Work  proceeded  on  the  former  vessel  through  the  winter,  two 
Indians  of  the  Wolf  tribe,  of  the  Senecas,  being  employed  to  hunt 
deer  for  the  ship  builders,  and  in  the  spring  the  little  vessel  was 
launched,  after  having,  says  Father  Henepin,  been  blessed  accord- 
ing to  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.  She  was  named  "Le  Griffin'* 
(the  Griffin)  and  had  for  her  figure  head  a  carved  Griffin,  in  honor 
of  Count  Louis  Frontenac,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  on  whose 
coat  of  arms  appeared  that  fabulous  monster. 

For  some  months  the  "Griffin"  remained  in  the  Niagara  River 
between  Cayuga  Creek  and  the  rapids  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
during  which  time  Father  Henepin  returned  to  Frontenac  (now 
Kingston)  for  two  Francisian  Friars,  Gabriel  de  la  Ribonide  and 
Zenobe  Membre,  who  were  selected  to  accompany  the  exploring 
party  on  the  "Griffin."  While  Father  Henepin  was  thus  absent 
La  Salle  and  his  party  transported  all  their  munitions  of  war, 
supplies,  Ac,  from  below  the  Falls  to  the  shipyard.  On  Henepin's 
return  with  the  priestly  reenforcement,  several  efforts  were  made 
to  ascend  the  rapids  above  Black  Rock,  but  without  success,  until 
August  7,  1679;  on  that  day,  a  favorable  breeze  having  sprung  up, 
the  "Griffin"  left  her  anchorage  near  the  foot  of  Squaw  Island,  on 
(De-dgo-we-no-guh-do  or  divided  island,  in  Seneca)  and  ascended 
the  Niagara  River  into  Lake  Erie.  She  was  sixty  tons  burthen, 
full-rigged  and  equipped,  and  several  small  cannon,  with  some 
muskets,  were  her  armament.  Her  officers  and  crew  comprised 
thirty-four  men,  all  French,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chevalier 
Tonti,  who  was  second  in  command  to  La  Salle.  Being  unable  to 
overcome  the  rapid  current  between  the  bluffs  where  the  ruins  of 
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Fort  Portunoro  stand,  and  the  islet  since  known  as  Bird  Island,  a 
dozen  men  were  landed  on  the  eastern  bank  to  tow  her  up  the 
stream,  while  the  Indians  on  the  shore  shouted  their  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  marvellous  spectacle.  Tow  lines  and  sails  soon 
accomplished  the  desired  result,  and  the  little  vessel  dashed  its  way 
into  Lake  Erie,  the  forerunner  of  our  vast  commerce  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  fleets  that  would  sail  from  what  was  a  virgin  forest, 
marking  the  site  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  After  the  lake  was  at- 
tained, the  tow  men  embarked,  a  salvo  of  artillery  and  fire-arms 
was  fired;  Te  Deum  Laudamus  chanted  by  the  happy  and  grateful 
explorers,  and  the  "Griffin"  sailed  south-west  on  Lake  Eric,  the 
harbinger  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

She  was  wrecked  amongst  the  islands  of  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  with  total  loss  of  crew,  pilot,  supercargo,  and  five 
mariners. 


TAKEN  BT  COMODOBi  FEBRT. 


Alexander  Odren,  Warrior  and  Pioneer,  Dies  Al- 
most a  Centenarian. 


FEOM   THE   DETROIT  TRIBUNE,   JULY    11^    1888. 


CoLDWATER,  July  10. — Alexander  Odren,  probably  the  oldest 
native  born  resident  of  Michigan,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Cali- 
ifornia  township  recently  of  paralysis,  was  bom  in  Detroit  in  1791. 
He  remembered  that  city  when  it  was  a  town  about  eighty  rods 
square,  being  bounded  by  the  fort  and  river,  the  whole  inclosed 
with  a  stockade,  except  on  the  river  side.  During  the  war  of  1812 
he  was  captured  by  the  British  press  gang  and  taken  on  board  the 
man-of-war  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  impressed  into  the  British 
service.  lie  was  compelled  to  serve  against  his  own  country  more 
than  a  year,  when  he  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Previous  to  and  during  this  fight  he  was 
second  in  command  of  a  24-pound  gun.  When  the  battle  began  the 
gun  was  manned  by  nine  men;  when  it  closed  Odren  and  one  other 
man  were  the  only  survivors. 

Proving  that  he  was  an  American  citizen  compelled  to  fight 
against  his  own  country,  he  was  released  and  then  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Rifle  regiment  and  did  what  he  could  to  repay  the  enemy 
for  compelling  him  to  fight  his  own  people. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  he  patriotically  offered  his  ser- 
vices, but  was  not  accepted. 

He  has  resided  in  California  township  ever  since  the  early 
part  of  1836,  and  his  face  was  a  familiar  one  at  all  the  pioneer 
gatherings  of  late  years.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in 
1815,  survives  him  at  the  age  of  94  years.  Her  health  is  quite 
poor,  and  she  will  undoubtedly  soon  follow  him  to  his  last  place. 
Thirteen  children  were  born  to  them,  10  of  whom  are  living.  One 
son  waB  killed  in  the  army. 


mmm  oi  m  . 


FROM  SANDUSKY,  OHIO,  SATURDAY  GAZETTE. 


Sandusky,  January  30,  1888. 

Editor  Saturday  Oazette: — A  letter  was  published  in  the 
Register  recently  from  H.  Wildman*s  father  in  Connecticut  saying 
he  believed  David  Campbell  and  his  brother  published  the  Clarion 
in  Sandusky  in  1822.  That  is  a  mistake.  On  Wednesday,  April 
24,  1822,  Messrs.  David  Campbell  and  Adonijah  Champlin  pub- 
lished the  first  number  of  the  Sandusky  Clarion,  a  weekly  news- 
paper. Champlin  was  a  young  man,  who  a  few  years  later  went 
east.  The  office  was  in  a  frame  building  and  stood  where 
Schnaitter  and  Buderus'  clothing  store  now  is.  Campbell  was 
married  and  lived  in  the  building  where  the  printing  office  was. 

The  late  Hon.  F.  D.  Parish  said  there  were  all  told  twenty- 
three  buildings  in  the  village  of  Sandusky  at  that  date,  including 
commission  houses,  dwelling  houses,  stores  and  bams,  and  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  '  Among  those  doing  business  here  we 
find  L.  and  M.  Farwell,  commission  merchants;  William  Town- 
send,  dry  goods  dealer;  Galin  Atkins,  boot  and  shoe  dealer;  D. 
McMurry,  attorney-at-law;  D.  C.  Henderson,  in  the  banking  bus- 
iness; H.  Kilbourn,  postmaster;  F.  D.  Parish,  attomey-at-law; 
Wheeler  and  Calloway,  merchants;  S.  H.  Steams,  tanner  and  cur- 
rier; A.  Root,  saddler  and  harness  maker;  Jennings  and  Darling, 
dealers  in  dry  goods;  Bush  and  Hollister,  commission  merchants; 
John  M.  Sloane,  silver  smith  and  watch  maker;  O.  and  L.  Cooke, 
dry  goods  merchants;  H.  J.  Harman,  attorney-at-law;  Bassett 
Bethel,  tailor;  Alexander  Clemens,  cabinet  maker;  James  C.  Hnrd, 
hatter;  Sylvanius  Cone,  butcher  and  D.  H,  Tuttle,  lumber  mer- 
chant. There  were  others  here  engaged  in  trapping  and  trading, 
but  the  above  named  were  the  principal  men. 

Old  Resident. 


BIOGRAPHIES  AND  MEMOIRS. 


ISAAC  E.  TOWN. 

A  BIOGRAPIIIOAL  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Isaac  E.  Town  was  76  years  of  age  January  16th,  1888.  He 
came  to  Huron  county  in  the  fall  of  1836  from  the  village  of 
Pompey,  Onondaga  county,  New  York.  He  traveled  via  the  Erie 
Canal  to  Buffalo,  thence  via  Lake  Erie  to  Huron  and  from  there  by 
way  of  horse  team  to  Huron  county  where  he  settled  on  a  farm, 
six  miles  south-east  of  Norwalk,  on  ^he  Wooster  road,  one  mile 
north-west  of  Olena  village.  He  commenced  housekeeping  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1836,  with  himself,  wife  and  one  child,  and  his  wife's 
father,  Wm.  Furace;  they  began  in  a  one-story  log  house,  with  a 
bark  roof,  with  one  room  and  one  board  for  a  iloor;  thus  they  lived 
until  the  following  spring  when  they  added  a  shingle  roof  and  a 
board  floor;  they  afterwards  made  improvements  as  they  felt  able. 
Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Town  raised  a  family  of  ten  children  to  maturi- 
ty, burying  two  young  children  in  the  meantime.  Here  they 
celebrated  their  Golden  Wedding  anniversary  with  about  two 
hundred  relatives  and  friends,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1885, 
and  here  Mrs.  Town  died  November  30th,  1886,  aged  75  years. 
Mr.  Town  is  still  a  resident  of  Huron  county,  in  good  health  and 
strength,  with  promise  of  many  years  before  him. 


COL.  JOHN  NELSON  SLOANE. 

From  the  Sandusky  Journal. 

The  appended  obituary  notice  and  sketch  of  the  late  Colonel 
Sloane  (father  of  ex-Mayor  Rush  R.  Sloane),  who  was  buried  a  few 
days  since  in  Oakland  cemetery  in  this  city,  will  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Jowmal^  very  many  of  whom  knew  the  deceased, 
who  was  a  resident  of  Sandusky  for  nearly  forty  years.    They  are 
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taken    from    the    Waterloo    (Ind.)    IVeas,   and    are    as  follows: 

Died — September  24,  1881,  at  Waterloo,  DeKalb  county  In- 
diana, at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  and  daughter,  Dr.  J.  U. 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Winslow,  Col.  John  Nelson  Sloane,  aged  85 
years,  9  months  and  18  days.  And  so  has  joined  that  innumerable 
throng,  anotlier  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  west,  and  one  of  those 
who  have  so  largely  contributed  to  its  development. 

Col.  Sloane  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county.  New 
York,  December  6,  1795.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  inspired  by  that 
feeling  of  enterprise,  for  which  he  was  always  conspicuous,  he  left 
his  native  county  in  June,  1815,  on  horseback,  for  the  far-off  wilds 
of  Ohio.  After  a  tedious  and  not  unadventurous  journey,  he  ar- 
rived at  Abbott's  Corners,  at  that  time  the  county  seat  of  the  old 
county  of  Huron,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in  August,  when  the 
first  session  of  court  was  being  held.  Remaining  there  several 
weeks  he  visited,  among  other  points,  Bloomingville,  at  that  time 
the  most  flourishing  town  in  that  section  of  the  state.  He  also 
visited  Ogontz,  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Sandusky,  then  only 
an  Indian  village. 

The  winter  of  1810  he  taught  school  in  the  village  of  New 
Haven,  and  in  the  same  year  was  induced  to  engage  with  Col.  Hec- 
tor Kilbourne,  in  the  building  up  of  a  town  near  Colurtibus,  Ohio. 
In  1818  he  was  married  at  Lyme,  then  Strong's  Ridge,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  to  Cynthia  Strong,  who  died  at  Waterloo,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1873. 

In  1821  he  located  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  until 
1857.  During  his  entire  residence  in  Sandusky,  with  character- 
istic energy,  he  always  took  a  leading  part  in  public  improve- 
ments. Liberal  with  his  time  and  money,  he  entered  actively  into 
every  movement  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  town,  and 
much  of  its  present  prosperity  is  due  to  his  efforts  at  this  time.  In 
the  establishment  and  opening  of  the  Columbus  turnpike,  which 
helped  to  make  Sandusky  at  an  early  day  an  important  point  of 
shipment,  he  was  an  efficient  factor.  In  private  enterprises  he  was 
untiring,  and  made  many  extensive,  lasting,  and  for  the  time  val- 
uable improvements.  He  was  largely  interested  in  real  estate,  and 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Eleutherus  Cooke  and  Mason  Converse, 
built  the  first  brick  business  block  in  the  city,  and  himself  com- 
pleted and  occupied  the  first  stone  residence.  He  was  extensively 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  at  which  he  accumulated  for  those 
days  a  fortune,  and  in  this  connection  became  interested  in  the 
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lake  commerce,  being  one  of  the  few  who  foresaw  the  great  im- 
portance this  means  of  communication  was  to  become,  abd  fore- 
told its  great  development.  In  1834  he  built  and  launched  at  San- 
dusky the,  at  that  date,  large  two  masted  vessel,  "Platina,"  com- 
manded and  in  part  owned  by  Capt.  T.  C.  McGeo,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, a  prominent  citizen  of  Sandusky.  Col.  Sloane  contributed 
liberally  to  the  building  of  the  old  Mad  River  railroad,  an  enter- 
prise considered  of  great  moment  and  national  interest.  At  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  commencement  of  said  road,  at  Sandus- 
ky, Col.  Sloane  was  marshal  of  the  day.  Before  leaving  New 
York  State  he  had  commenced  the  study  of  law;  but  his  change  of 
location  caused  a  change  in  his  plans,  but  in  1840  he  completed  his 
course,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio,  of  which  he  proved 
to  be  a  valuable  member,  and  acquired  considerable  prominence. 

In  1839  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Sandusky,  and  held  the  office 
three  successive  terms.  He  was  also  justice  of  the  peace  during  at 
least  part  of  that  time.  He  was  among  those  who  labored  effi- 
ciently for  the  setting  off  of  Erie  county  from  Huron,  and  the  lo- 
cation of  the  county  seat  at  Sandusky. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  members  who  orii^anizcd  Grace  Church 
parish  at  Sandusky,  and  was  always  a  vestryman  and  warden  of 
the  same  while  a  resitlent  there,  and  for  years  had  been*  a  member 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  On  coming  to  Waterloo  and  not  finding 
his  church  home,  he  united  with  the  M.  E.  church  of  Waterloo,  of 
which  he  was  a  devoted  member.  Three  years  since  it  was  his 
constant  practice  for  many  months,  to  read  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment each  week,  also  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  was  bound  with 
his  copy.  He  discontinued  this  gradually  on  account  of  failing 
eyesight  and  growing  infirmities.  He  was  an  honored  member  of 
the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons.  Ho  was  a  Royal  Arch  Mason.  He 
was  Grand  Lecturer  for  the.  State  of  Ohio,  and  at  one  time  was  of- 
fered a  large  salary,  for  those  days,  to  travel  and  lecture. 

After  leaving  Sandusky  he  accepted  a  position  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  he  held  for  four  years^  residing  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  Failing  health,  and  cataract  forming  on  each  eye,  compelled 
him  to  resign.  Soon  after,  himself  and  wife  removed  to  Waterloo, 
where  they  resided  until  their  death. 

CYNTHIA  STRONG  SLOANE. 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Strong  Sloane,  wife  of  Col.  John  N.  Sloane,  died 
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at  Waterloo,  Indiana,  February  2,  1873,  and  is  buried  in  Oakland 
Cemetery,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  She  was  bom  in  Homer,  Courdand 
county.  New  York,  October  10,  1802.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Cynthia  Strong.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Abner  and  Sally 
Strong  with  whom  in  the  spring  of  1815  she  removed  to  Lyme, 
Huron  county,  Ohio,  where  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1818,  she 
was  united  in  marriage  with  John  N.  Sloane. 

Settling  in  Sandusky  in  1821  she  was  well-known  by  its  early 
residents.  One  of  the  first  to  unite  with  all  good  works,  she  was  a 
fond,  devoted  mother,  a  true,  faithful  fi-iend,  to  know  was  to  love 
her.  In  1835  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  building  of 
Grace  Church,  Sandusky,  and  one  of  the  first  to  unite  with  it. 
Her  quiet  acts  of  kindness,  her  unostentatious  charities,  her  sweet, 
pleasant  smile,  her  pure,  christian  life,  will  long  be  remembered 
and  we  all  do  know  that  she  has  found  a  home  in  her  Father's 
house,  eternal  m  the  heavens. 

CHILDREN. 

Edward  W.  Sloane,  born  March  9,  1821. 

Sarah  C.  Sloane,  born  July  25,  1824. 

William  H.  Sloane,  bom  December  8, 1 826;  died  August  6, 1827. 

Rush  R.  Sloane,  bom  September  18,  1828. 

Louisa  M.  Sloane,  bom  September  20, 1830;  died  Sept.  11, 1887. 

Helen  Mary  Sloane,  born  February  24,  1841. 


MRS.  LOUISA  SLOANE  KILBOURNE. 

From  the  Cheyenne  County  Democrat,  Bird  City.  Kansas. 

Died — Mrs.  Louisa  Sloane  Kilbourne.  Born  Sept.  20th,  1830. 
Died  Sept.  11th,  1887,  aged  56  years,  11  months  and  11  days,  at 
the  residence  of  Joseph  H.  Crow,  Bird  City,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Sloane  Kilbourne  was  born  in  Sandusky,  Erie 
county,  Ohio,  September  20th,  1830,  and  died  of  heart  disease  fol- 
lowing dropsy  at  the  residence  of  Joseph  H.  Crow,  three  miles 
east  of  Bird  City,  Sunday,  September  11th,  1887. 

The  deceased  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  John  Nelson 
Sloane,  one  of  the  founders  of  Sandusky.  Mrs.  Kilbourne  was  an 
intelligent  and  cultured  woman,  whose  writings  had  appeared  in 
prominent  eastern  journals.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Minerva 
Literary  Club  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her  health  had  been  very 
poor  for  several  years.    She  came  to  this  county  about  six  months 
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ago  and  was  living  with  her  only  son,  Edward  W.  Kilboume,  and 
wife  in  7-5-38.  While  her  son  was  away  from  home  in  Colorado, 
his  wife  seeing  Mrs.  Kilbourne  was  failing  ha^  her  removed  to 
her  father's  house  where  she  was  kindly  cared  for  and  everything 
possible  done  for  her  comfort.  Dr.  Payne  attended  her  through 
her  last  illness.  Mrs.  Kilbourne  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  was  a  kind-hearted  christian  woman,  a  most  devoted  and 
beloved  mother,  an  honored  relative  and  respected  friend.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  12th,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Geo.  Nulton,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  whose  earnest 
prayer  was  deeply  affecting  to  the  many  friends  present.  Although 
her  death  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  the  funeral  cortege  was 
fully  as  large  as  any  yet  seen  in  this  county,  and  her  remains  were 
interred  in  her  son's  lot,  number  torty-nine  m  the  Bird  City 
Cemetery. 


FRANCIS  D.  PARISH. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Francis  D.  Parish,  was  bom  in 
Naples,  Ontario  county,  state  of  New  York,  December  20th,  1796. 
Afterwards  his  parents  removed  to  Bristol,  a  town  located  on  the 
Phelps  and  Gotham  purchase.  It  was  a  rough  region  with  valleys 
and  mountain  sides,  and,  at  that  time,  a  new  and  unsettled  country, 
and  it  was  in  assisting  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  tract  of  land  in 
Bristol  township  that  the  boyhood  of  young  Parish  was  passed. 

Such  education  as  he  had  was  obtained  at  the  country  district 
schools,  tau;?ht  for  a  few  months  in  the  winter  time,  for  in  the 
summer  he  was  kept  at  work  upon  the  farm.  After  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Canandagua 
and  afterwards  spent  two  years  at  Hamilton  College,  but  business 
reverses  compelled  his  father  to  rli-c  iitinne  his  college  course. 
The  decision  was  then  made  that  young  Kraiicis  should  emigrate  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  study  law,  but  the  winter  of  1819-20  he  was 
eagaged  in  East  Bloomiield,  New  York  state,  teaching  school. 

In  April,  1820,  young  Parish  then  in  his  24th  year  went  by 
the  way  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  thence 
by  keel  boat  up  the  Muskingham  river  to  Zanesville  and  thence  by 
stage  to  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

After  two  years  of  study  in  the  office  of  his  cousin,  Orris 
Parish,  commonly  called  in  those  days  "black  Parish,"  he  was  on 
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the  22d  day  of  May,  1322,  admitted  to  practice  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court  then  in  session  at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

By  advice  of  his  cousin  it  w'as  decided  that  he  should  locate 
at  Sandusky,  then  in  the  county  of  Huron.  The  whole  of  this 
section  of  Ohio  was  new  and  there  were  no  public  means  of  travel 
and  he  rode  on  horseback  a  part  of  the  Avay  from  Columbus  to 
Sandusky  and  walked  the  balance.  The  only  lawyers  then  at  San- 
dusky were  E.  Cooke  and  II.  J.  Harmon.  Mr.  Parish  in  a  few 
years  acquired  considerable  reputation  in  the  collection  of  debts 
and,  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  he  soon  equalled  that  of  any 
lawyer  in  this  section  of  the  state. 

In  1836  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  E.  B.  Sadler,  Esq., 
and  for  many  years  the  firm  of  Parish  &  Sadler  was  well  and 
favorably  known. 

In  the  winter  of  1837-8  he  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
nominated  by  the  Whig  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  Pres- 
ident Judge  of  this  Circuit,  but  was  defeated  by  Ozias  Brown.  I 
believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  anti-slavery  views  since 
called  "Abolition"  which  Mr.  Parish  had  the  year  or  two  before 
expressed,  he  w^ould  have  been  elected. 

In  184*7-8-9  Horatio  Wildman,  Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  and  the  wn*iter 
were  students  at  law  in  his  office,  and  we  can  bear  witness  to  the 
care  and  circumspection  with  which  he  examined  every  question, 
to  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  and  his  faithfulness  to  principle; 
and  I  could  call  attention  to  several  instances  where  he  relinquished 
liberal  fees  in  preference  to  remaining  away  from  Oberlin  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  college  trustees  of  which  he  was  then  one. 
Mr.  Parish  retired  from  the  bar  in  1850. 

In  1830  he  united  with  the  Congregational  church  and  con- 
tinued a  devout  and  earnest  member  of  that  denomination  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

In  1831  in  connection  with  the  other  citizens  of  Sandusky  he 
organized  a  temperance  society  upon  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence, 
the  first  society  of  the  kind  upon  the  Firclands. 

He  was  until  the  fall  of  1836  a  zealous  member  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  then  in  successful  operation,  and  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  best  men  of  the  nation  as  the  true  way  to  secure  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  The  discussions  and  riots 
of  the  years  1834-5-6  and  especially  the  mobbing  and  destniction 
of  Mr.  Birney's  newspaper,  "The  Philanthropist,"  at  Cincinnati  in 
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1836,  was  more  than  he  could  stand  and  he  became  a  most  active, 
earnest  and  pronounced  "Abolitionist."  The  murder  of  Rev. 
Lovejoy  provoked  him  beyond  endurance  and  he  determined  to 
fight  it  out  on  that  line  to  the  end,  which  he  did.  lie  was  so  out- 
spoken and  bitter  that  he  was  at  times  threatened  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  property  and  with  personal  violence.  Indeed,  I  well 
remember  when  it  was  talked  openly  upon  the  streets  of  Sandusky 
that  "Parish  should  be  ridden  upon  a  rail,"  and  he  was  put  upon 
his  guard.  But  he  was  not  afraid,  at  least  he  showed  no  fear.  His 
house  became  the  home  for  the  fugitive  and  was  called  for  years 
"the  depot  of  the  Underground  Road."  While  he  has  aided 
many  a  hungry  and  poor  fugitive  to  escape  and  sent  them  on  their 
way  rejoicing,  he  was  never  mulcted  in  damages  or  sued  except  in 
one  case,  the  particulars  of  which  I  will  not  here  give,  as  they  arc 
related  in  full  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Firolands  Pioneer 
Society  by  the  writer  of  this  article  and  published  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  "Pioneer"  in  which  this  appears. 

At  the  election  in  the  year  1844  Mr.  Parish  was  the  candidate 
on  the  the  so-called  "Liberty"  ticket  for  the  vacancy  then  existing 
in  the  28th  Congress,  but  was  defeated;  the  Whig  candidate,  Hon. 
E.  S.  Ilamlin  being  elected. 

He  was  always  known  as  being  hostile  to  Odd  Fellowship, 
Free  Masonary,  or  any  other  secret  society. 

In  1854  he  was  defeated  for  probate  judge  in  Erie  county  by 
A.  II.  Stryker,  the  candidate  of  the  Know  Nothing  party. 

In  1859  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Erie- 
Huron  district  and  elected  and  served  one  term  as  State  Senator. 

In  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dennison  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  writer  as  probate  judge,  who  had 
resigned  to  take  a  position  under  the  United  States  government. 
Judge  Parish  was  defeated  for  renomination  in  1863  by  Judge 
George  Morton  who  was  nominate<l  ainl  olccted. 

Two  years  after,  1863,  he  continued  to  reside  at  his  old  home 
in  Sandusky,  then  for  several  years  resided  on  his  farm  in  Perkins 
township,  near  Sandusky,  and  finally  removed  to  Oberlin,  for 
which  place  he  always  had  a  great  fondness,  and  where  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Erie  County  Agricultural 
Society  and  one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  for  several  years 
was  the  president  of  the   society.     Mr.   Parish  regularly  visited 
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Sandusky  at  the  time  of  the  Erie  County  Fair  until  his  death  and 
his  interest  in  it  was  unabated. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1886,  he  quietly  passed  away. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  his  old  home  at  Sandusky,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Congregational  church,  of  which 
he  had  so  early  been  a  member  and  to  build  which  he  had  liberally 
contributed.  The  members  of  the  Sandusky  bar  arranged  for  the 
services  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  Oakland  cemetery. 

Mr.  Parish  left  to  mourn  his  death  his  faithful  and  devoted 
wife,  and  son,  Frank  E.  Parish,  a  successful  business  man  of  Chicago, 
and  two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Mary. 

No  words  of  eulogium  that  I  could  write  would  more  clearly 
present  Mr.  Parish  as  he  lived  and  died  than  those  of  Cowper^s: 

"He  is  a  freeman  whoni  the  truth  makes  free, 

And  all  are  slaves  beside." 


ABNER  STRONG. 

By  Hon.  Rush  R.  Sloane. 

Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  Lee,  Mass.,  April  7,  1780;  he  married 
Sally  Bassett  in  Homer,  New  York,  Oct.  16,  1801,  where  he  con- 
ducted  a  farm  until  1815,  when  he  removed  to  the  township  of 
Lyme,  Huron  county,  Ohio. 

He  resided  upon  what  was  afterwards  called  Strong's  Ridge 
until  his  years  made  it  necessary  to  quit  work  on  his  farm,  which 
he  then  sold;  he  died  at  Belle vue,  February  3,  1859,  and  was 
buried  on  Strong's  Ridge;  he  was  a  man  of  remarkably  genial  and 
sweet  disposition,  and  a  most  devoted  christian. 

He  was  a  man  of  earnest  principle  and  the  only  question  with 
him,  was,  is  it  right?  Policy  never  influenced  him.  A  firm  tem- 
perance man,  he  closed  the  bar  which  he  had  in  the  hotel  which  he 
kept  on  the  Ridge  at  a  time  when,  as  the  stage  house,  he  was  mak- 
ing money  rapidly,  and  changed  the  name  to  "Temperance  House." 
He  was  a  strong  abolitionist,  a  friend  of  the  slave  and  never  failed 
to  aid  them.  Mr.  Strong  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature  on  the 
first  ticket  ever  presented  by  the  Abolition  party  then  called  the  Lib- 
erty party,  in  Huron  county  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  offered 
the  nomination  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  same  oflice  and  when 
the  nomination  of  that  party  was  equivalent  to  an  election. 

He  was  during  all  his  life  a  faithful  and  devoted  member  of 
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Christ's  church  and  he  is  now,  enjoying  his  reward  in  heaven. 


SALLY  BASSETT  STRONG. 

Sally  Bassett  Strong,  wife  of  Abner  Strong,  was  born  in  Mans- 
field, Conn.,  April  7,  1784;  maiden  name,  Sally  Bassett,  died  at 
Bellevue,  January  20,  1865,  and  buried  on  Strong's  Ridge. 

CHILDBKN. 

Cynthia  Strong,  born  Oct.  10,  1802;  deceased. 
Eunice  Strong,  born  March  14,  1804;  deceased. 
Pelatiah  Strong,  born  Dec.  22,  1806;  deceased. 
Alonzo  Strong,  born  Sept.  29,  1809. 
Benjamin  F.  Strong,  born  July  14, 1822. 


DR.  JOSHUA  U.  WINSLOW. 

From  the  Auburn  (Indiana)  Courier. 

• 

Dr.  Joshua  U.  Winslow,  the  well  known  druggist  of  Water- 
loo, dropped  dead  of  heart  disease  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  1887,  while 
engaged  about  his  residence  in  some  outside  repairs.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  was  nearly  69  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  October  2,  1818.  He  studied 
medicine  and  surgery  with  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  graduating  at  Hobart  College,  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
in  the  class  of  1844.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  in  1845,  and  in  February,  1847,  was  united 
in.  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Sloane,  daughter  of  John  N. 
and  Cynthia  Sloane  of  that  city.  In  1849  Dr.  Winslow,  removed 
to  Monroe,  Michigan,  and  in  1854  to  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana, 
where  he  opened  a  drug  store.  In  1859  ho  opened  a  store  in 
Waterloo  and  has  been  in  business  there  as  a  druggist  ever 
since.  In  1864,  Clarence,  his  son,  died,  and  Elizabeth,  the  re- 
maining child,  in  1867.  From  this  double  affliction  he  never 
fully  recovered. 

In  the  winter  of  1880,  and  again  in  the  following  winter, 
he  was  prostrated  with  a  complication  of  diseases.  His  suffer- 
ings were  intense,  and  he  arose  from  his  bed  a  physical  wreck, 
deaf  and  nearly  blind,  but  he  was  never  known  to  murmur. 
Unable  afterwards  to  read  to  any  great  extent,  and  debarred  by 
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deafness  from  enjoying  the  conversation  of  friends,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  from  a  well  stored  brain  for  reminiscences  of 
bygone  investigations  in  the  realms  of  science  and  art  for  com- 
panionship and  consolation.  Always  a  reticent  man,  in  later 
years  the  habit  became  stronger,  and  he  was  known  as  a  man 
of  few  words.  It  is  conceded  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  northern  Indiana,  and  the  most  thorough 
in  his  specialties,  yet  with  it  all,  like  all  great,  men,  he  was  ex- 
tremely modest  and  unpretentious,  never  seeking  in  any  form 
to  display  his  powers,  or  to  court  attraction  by  his  talents.  To 
the  medical  fraternity  he  was  known  as  the  ablest  chemist  in  all 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  the  local  profession  his  loss  is 
irreparable.  The  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  Mon- 
day, September  5,  at  3  p.  m..  Rev.  W.  D.  Parr,  of  the  M.  E.  church, 
officiating,  and  was  largely  attended  by  old-time  friends,  the 
Ladies'  Society  (in  whose  success  he  took  a  deep  interest) 
and  by  the  citizens  generally.  The  floral  offerings  were  many  and 
beaiftiful.  Among  those  present  were  the  following  relatives  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  from  abroad:  Mrs.  Nellie  Sloane,  wife  of 
Hon.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  of  Sandusky,  who  is  now  in  Europe;  his  son 
Mr.  Morrison  Sloane  of  the  same  city;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Sloane,  su- 
perintendent of  the  American  Express  Co.  at  Indianapolis;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Lilly,  alsp  of  the  latter  city. 


WM.  W.  PARKER. 

Wm.  W.  Parker  was  born  February  17,  1802,  in  Livingston 
county,  New  York.  He  came  to  Florence  township,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1817.  He  married  Sarah  Parker  March  18,  1820, 
He  died  March  10,  1880,  aged  78  years,  1  month  and  1  day. 


MRS.  SARAH  PARKER. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Parker  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Vermont,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  1802.  She  came  to  New  York  and  was  there  about  one 
year,  and  from  there  she  came  to  Florence  township,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1818.  She  married  Wm.  Parker  March  18,  1820. 
She  died  June  17,  1888,  aged  86  years,  3  months  and  29  days. 


BENNETT  WILLIAMS. 

The  death  of  this  venerable  and  worthy  gentleman,  so  long  a 
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citizen  of  Milan,  occurred  on  the  lUh  of  December,  1886,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age. 

Deceased  was  a  son  of  Col.  Phineas  Williams,  of  Vermont, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  bom  at 
Bridgewater,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  May  10th,  1798,  and  was 
the  second  son  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  he  was  the  last  surviving  member.  He  took 
part  in  the  war  of  1812,  enlisting  in  the  Thirty-first  Regiment  of 
the  regular  army  in  March,  1813,  and  serving  till  the  close  of  the 
war. 

He  came  to  Milan  in  1815  dnd  has  since  resided  in  Erie  county 
most  of  the  time. 

He  was  married  on  November  19ih,  1623,  to  Mrs.  Amanda 
Guthrie,  formerly  Miss  Perry,  whose  family  was  one  of  the  first  to 
locate  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His  wife  was  called  to  her 
reward  June  23d,  1867,  leaving  him  to  finish  the  pilgrimage  of 
life  alone. 

His  lifetime  has  covered  the  whole  of  Milan's  history,  from 
the  time  when  it  was  but  an  Indian  village  of  a  few  rude  huts  to 
the  present  time;  and  he  was  known  to  nearly  all  of  the  residents 
of  this  section  of  country,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all.  He  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted  citizen,  ever  true  to  his 
convictions,  and  his  friendships,  having  a  large  circle  of  trusted 
friends  and  acquaintances,. and  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  illness  was  borne  without  a  murmur  and  he  entered  the 
"valley  and  shadow  of  death,'*  with  a  firm  trust  in  the  precious 
promise,  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee."  So  the  old 
soldier,  the  citizen  full  of  years,  and  the  trustful  christian,  has 
passed  away,  <and  entered  into  the  rest  that  remains  for  God's 
people. 


LEVI  PLATT. 

Deacon  Levi  Piatt,  of  Greenfield,  died  September  8th,  1886, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  90  years.  Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  he 
was  gathered  home. 


FREDERICK  UPSON. 

Deacon  Frederick  Upson  died  at  his  home  on  Woodlawn  ave* 
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nue  in  Norwalk,  September  13th,  1886,  aged  77  years.    After  a 
useful  and  excellent  christian  life  he  passed  to  his  reward. 


PRENTICE  K.  LOOMIS. 

Prentice  K.  Loomis,  of  Berlin  Heights,  died  November  3d, 
1886,  aged  77  years;  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Royce  Loomis,  died 
November  7th,  1886,  aged  71  years.  They  both  have  lived  in 
Berlin  Heights  since  1834;  for  more  than  fifty  years;  they  were 
highly  respected,  honored  citizens  of  that  village. 


MRS.  ABIGAIL  WRIGHT. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Wright,  of  Steuben,  died  December  5th,  1886, 
aged  86  years. 


GERSHOM  S.  JENNINGS. 

Gershom  S.  Jennings  died  in  North  Fairfield  January  3,  1887, 
aged  73  years  and  7  months.  Mr.  Jennings  was  born  in  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  May  ^0,  1813.  He  came  to  the  then  new  state 
of  Ohio  when  about  21  years  old,  in  1834,  commenced  to  hew  out 
his  fortune  in  the  woods.  He  lived  in  Fairfield  for  about  43  years, 
a  higlily  respected,  upright  and  honorable  citizen. 


MRS.  SYLVIA  EATON. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Eaton  died  at  her  home  in  Fitchville  March  8th, 
1887,  aged  84  years.  She  was  a  resident  of  that  township  for  about 
60  years,  a  faithful  and  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist  church  dur- 
ing a  good  part  of  her  life. 


MARINDA  DENMAN. 

Marinda  Denmlan,  one  of  the  oldest  pioneer  residents  of  Huron 
county,  died  at  her  home  four  miles  north  of  Wakeman,  Thurs- 
day night,  March  24th,  1887.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  John 
Denman,  Sr.,  of  that  place.  They  settled  on  the  farm  where  she 
died  in  1823,  make  64  consecutive  years  of  residence  in  this  county. 
Mrs.  Denman  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  many  months  with 
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cancer  of  the  throat,  which  slowly  sapped  her  life.  She  left  a 
family  oi  ten  children — nine  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom 
are  now  living.  Eight  of  them  live  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
of  the  old  homestead;  two  live  in  the  West. 


JOHN  BEARDSLEY. 

John  Beardsley,  of  Norwalk,  died  April  1st,  1887,  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness.  He  was  in  his  80th  year  and  had  long  been  a  resi- 
dent of  this  city. 


MRS.  ELDRIDGE. 
Mrs.  Eldridge,  of  Olena,  aged  TO  years,  died  April  18th,  1887. 


FRANCIS  PILGRIM. 

Francis  Pilgrim,  of  Olena,  aged  83  years,  died  April  20,  1887. 
His  wife  died  about  nine  months  previously;  both  exemplary 
christian  people. 


Within  ten  days  in  April  1887  there  were  five  deaths  near 
Olena,  whose  aggregated  ages  reached  429  years,  or  an  average  of 
86  years  each. 


MRS.  ABIGAIL  ELY  CURTISS. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Ely  Curtiss  was  born  in  Conneaut,  Ashtabula 
county,  May  27,  1816;  moved  to  Norwalk  in  1877;  died  May  2, 
1887.  She  was  an  elder  sister  of  George  C.  Wright  of  Woodlawn 
avenue.  She  was  an  own  niece  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  an 
early  missionary  in  these  parts.  He  was  chaplain  at  Fort  Avery 
and  was  stationed  in  1806  at  Fremont  Missionary  Station. 


JONATHAN  ATHERTON. 

Jonathan  Atherton,  of  Greenfield,  aged  70  years,  died  July 
23d,  1886. 
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MRS.  SALLY  WASHBURN. 

One  more  of  Huron  county's  pioneers  has  gone  the  way  of  the 
earth.  Mrs.  Sally  Washburn  died  July  10th,  1886,  in  the  ninety- 
first  year  of  her  age.  Her  husband,  Joseph  Washburn,  died  some 
33  years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  remained  his  widow.  She 
was  a  native  of  Ulster  county.  New  York;  was  bom  the  2d  day  of 
May,  1795;  moved  to  Huron  county  in  1820,  living  for  a  short 
time  with  the  family  of  Rundel  Palmer  until  her  husband,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  neighbors,  could  construct  their  log  house. 
This  done  they  moved  to  the  farm  which  she  had  always  lived 
upon  until  the  day  of  her  death.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  but  three  of  whom  survive  her.  She  was  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  church  with  which  she  united  in  her  youthful  days,^  and 
was  a  worthy  mother  in  Israel,  highly  respected  by  all  in  the  com- 
munity and  was  always  assisting  in  the  way  of  charity,  whenever 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Her  funeral  was  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational church  on  July  12th,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Leonard,  of  Greenwich.  His  text  was  from  Psalms,  as  follows: 
"Thou  shalt  guide  me  through  life  and  at  last  receive  me  to  life 
eternal." 


REV.  THOMAS  DIMM. 

The  Rev.  Tomas  Dimm,  of  New  Haven,  died  July  9th,  1886, 
aged  16  years. 


DORCAS  KNAPP. 

Dorcas  Knapp,  widow  of  Jonathan  Knapp,  of  Hartland,  died 
July  24th,  1886.    Aged  94  years. 


MRS.  JANE  PHILLIPS. 

Mrs.  Jane  Phillips,  widow  of  Abram  Phillips,  died  in  Clarks- 
field  July  24,  1886,  aged  84  years. 


MRS.  LYDIA  R.  BECKWITH. 

Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Beckwith,  aged  69  years,  died  August  27,  1886, 
at  her  home  in  Fitchville. 
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ANGELINE  L.  CURTISS. 

Angeline  L.  Curtiss  was  "the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  B.  Lewia,  one  of  the  three  earliest  settlers  in  Norwalk 
township,  Huron  County,  Ohio,  and  she  fully  realized  the  hard- 
ships of  a  pioneer  life.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Norwalk, 
August  5,  1819,  and  died  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1887.  She 
grew  to  young  womanhood  with  her  parents  on  the  old  S.  B. 
Lewis  farm,  two  miles  south-east  of  this  city,  where  she  re- 
ceived that  early  christian  training  which  always  shone  in  her 
purity  of  character,  in  her  every  day  life. 

She  was  married  September  28,  1841,  to  Orlando  F.  Curtiss, 
who  preceded  her  to  the  grave  by  more  than  seventeen  years, 
he  having  died,  on  August  19,  18*70. 

They  were  a  happy  and  devoted  husband  and  wife,  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  lived  happily  on  the  old  homestead  a  little 
south  of  this  town.  They  were  blessed  with  a  family  of  two 
daughters  and  four  sons.  Out  of  this  family  of  eight  persons, 
three  have  gone  to  their  last  resting  place,  viz:  Orlando  F. 
Curtiss  who  died  in  August,  1870;  Juliet  M.  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter who  died  Feb.  24,  1879;  and  lastly  Angeline  L.  Curtiss  the 
subject  of  this  brief  notice  who  died  as  above  stated. 

The  deceased  lady  always  admonished  her  children  to  seek 
the  Saviour.     She  ever  had  a  cheerful  word  for  young  children. 

An  incident  happened  during  her  chidhood  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  at  this  time.  When  a  little  girl  of  some  three 
years  of  age  she  was  stolen  from  her  home  by  a  squaw  and 
carried  off  about  three  miles  before  being  overtaken  and  res- 
cued by  her  father.  The  squaw  was  on  horseback  and  galloped 
off  at  a  great  rate  with  the  child. 

The  deceased  was  conscious  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
and  when  the  summons  came,  raised  herself  upon  her  bed  and 
announced  that  she  was  dying.  In  a  very  few  minutes  she  be- 
came unconscious,  in  which  condition  she  remained  for  about 
twenty-four  hours  before  breathing  her  last.  Among  requests 
made  by  her  on  her  death  bed,  was,  that  her  four  sons  should 
be  her  pall  bearers,  which  request  was  carried  out^  Her  re- 
mains were  brought  from  Toledo  and  funeral  services  were  held 
in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Chapel,  this  city,  on  December  2,   1887, 
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the  interment  being  in  the  family  burial  lot  in  our  beautiful 
Woodlawn  cemetery. 

Of  the  surviving  members  of  this  family,  one  son  resides 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  two  in  Conn.,  one  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  daughter  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Curtiss  was  a  loving  and 
.  tender  mother,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  herself,  if  necessary, 
for  her  children  and  those  with  whom  she  was  brought  in  daily 
contact,  and  a  most  estimable  christian,  lady. 

She  is  gone  but  will  not  be  forgotten;  though  dead  she 
still  lives  in  memory  for  what  she  was,  and  what  she  did  in 
life,  and  those  who  were  her  intimate  and  life  long  associates 
will  ever  realize  and  feel  that  it  was  for  good  that  this  life 
was  spent  in  their  time  and  generation.    ^'Peace  to  her  ashes." 


HENRY  BUCKINGHAM. 

By  hifl  crandson  Henry  Buokinffham,  of  Lawrenoe.  KansM. 

I  herewith  send  you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  life  of  -Henry 
Buckingham  as  per  your  request.  I  have  labored  under  many 
difficulties  to  get  the  dates,  but  am  confident  that  they  are  nearly 
correct  I  would  have  preferred  that  some  other  person-  should 
have  performed  the  task  for  various  reasons:  in  the  first  place  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  do  him  justice;  secondly,  what  I  say  might 
seem  like  too  much  praise;  and  thirdly,  I  was  so  young  when  my 
grandfather  was  living  I  do  not  remember  much  that  ought  to  be 
written.  Much  that  I  write  I  learned  from  others,  who  knew  him 
when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  the  reader,  I  trust,  will 
cheerfully  pardon  my  shortcomings. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecticut, 
January  13,  1779.  He  was  descended  from  Thomas  Buckingham, 
the  Puritan  settler,  and  ancestor  of  all  the  Buckinghams  in  America, 
so  far  as  is  known.  Thomas  Buckingham  arrived  in  Boston  June 
20,  1037,  coming  over  in  the  ship  Hector  from  London.  He  went 
to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  30th  of  the  following  year  and 
made  his  home  there.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Puritan,  and  left  the 
old  country  for  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  actuated  those  that 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  which  preceded  them  seventeen 
years.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospel,  but  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
new  country.    He  left  four  children. 
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Henry  Buckingham  was  of  the  eighth  generation  and  the 
oldest  son  of  Thomas  Buckingham,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olution, and  who  died  in  ISlorwalk  in  1840. 

March  20,  1803,  he  married  Harriet  Talcott,  of  Glastenbury, 
and  settled  in  New  London,  where  he  was  a  successful  merchant. 
In  about  the  year  1805  he  moved  to  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
and  again  commenced  business  as  a  merchant.  Until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  probably  the  most  successful  busi- 
ness man  in  the  valley.  Besides  a  large  store,  he  built  mills  and 
conducted  them  with  his  usual  energy  and  success.  Being  of  a 
very  patriotic  disposition  and  inheriting  a  dislike  of  England,  he 
threw  up  his  business  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  assisted  the 
government  in  raising  troops.  One  company  which  he  nearly 
outfitted  with  his  private  means,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  Jim  Bird,  whose  name  lives  in  song  and  story,  and  who 
performed  deeds  of  valor  during  that  memorable  fight  and  who 
afterwards  was  unjustly  shot  for  desertion,  was  a  member  of  his 
household.  During  the  entire  war  he  took  great  interest,  freely 
paying  out  of  his  pocket  such  sums  as  he  deemed  necessary.  This, 
together  with  the  decline  of  commerce  that  generally  follows  a 
foreign  war,  compelled  him  to  close  out  his  business,  leaving  him 
but  little  of  his  lar<^e  wealth.  Being  in  the  prime  of  life  and  hav- 
ing lost  none  of  his  ambition,  he  decided  to  seek  a  newer  country 
where  his  energies  would  be  more  likely  to  be  rewarded  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  Pennsylvania.  So  in  the  spring  of  1 820  he  packed 
his  worldly  goods  in  a  wagon  and  with  his  small  family  turned  his 
face  toward  the  "beautiful  Ohio,"  as  it  was  then  called.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  he  landed  at  Putnam,  opposite  to  where  Zanesville 
now  stands,  where  Ebenezer  Buckingham,  a  distant  relative,  had 
but  a  short  time  before  settled. 

Not  liking  that  portion  of  Ohio,  he  concluded  to  move  to  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  Again  packing  up  his  goods  he 
started  for  Norwalk,  arriving  there  in  the  spring  of  1822.  He  im- 
mediately commenced  making  him  a  home  on  the  square  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Catholics,  nearly  opposite  the  old  Seminary,  now 
your  High  School.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he  was  appointed  county 
treasurer,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  so  well  liked  by  the  people  that 
he  was  reelected  three  times,  serving  seven  years  continuously. 

April  3,  1828,  with  Ichabod  Marshall,  Piatt  Benedict  and  Tim- 
othy Baker,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other,  the  Norwalk  Manufac- 
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turing  Company  was  organized.  A  tract  of  land  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  Medina  street  was  secured  and  a  very 
large  flouring  and  paper  mill  erected  thereon.  The  engine  was  an 
immense  one,  and  I  think  it  was  hauled  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  enterprise  was  a  gigantic  one  for  those  days,  and  was 
far  in  advance  of  what  was  at  that  time  needed.  The  mill  was 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1828,  and  I  think  it  was  ready  for 
running  the  spring  following.  Being  the  first  mill  of  the  kind  in 
th^t  portion  of  the  state,  it  did  a  thriving  business  until  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  when  competition  practically  destroyed  that  portion  of  the 
business.  So  that  while  one  portion  of  the  mill  was  making 
money,  the  other  was  losing.  In  1838  an  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  old  paper-making  machinery,  and  it  was  ready  to  run 
on  Saturday  night,  September  ii  1st,  1839.  It  was  decided  not  to 
get  steam  up  until  the  fpUowing  Monday.  About  eight  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  cry  of  fire  was  heard,  and  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  mill  was  on  fire  in  the  drying  loft  (where  no  fire  was 
ever  allowed)  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  entire  structure  was  a 
mass  of  smouldering  ruins. 

Digressing  somewhat,  I  will  say  that  the  destruction  of  the 
mill  was  a  fatal  blow,  so  to  speak,  to  my  grandfather,  and  I  think 
he  concluded  that  any  further  display  of  enterprise  would  be  use- 
less.    It  also  broke  up  my  father,  who  was  indirectly  interested. 

Abandoning  all  hope  of  rebuilding  or  engaging  in  any  other 
enterprise  on  account  pf  the  lack  of  means,  he  resumed  work  on 
the  two  tracts  of  land  now  at  the  head  of  Main  street. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Norwalk  Reporter ^  the  first 
paper  printed  in  Norwalk,  which  was  started  in  1827.  He  was  its 
editor,  mainly,  espousing  the  cause  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  His 
partners  were  Mr.  John  P.  McArdle,  and  his  son;  Qi^o,  T.  Buck- 
ingham. Many  amusing  incidents  occurred  during  the  publication 
of  the  paper,  which  caused  much  talk  at  the  time.  Mr.  McArdle 
was  a  warm  Jackson  man,  and  while  the  paper  was  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  Adams  party,  yet  in  the  absenceof  the  editor  it  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  Old  Hickory.  History  fails  to  record  the 
effect  of  this  manner  of  conducting  the  compaign  in  old  Huron 
fifty-four  years  ago.  He  sold  out  to  Mr.  McArdle,  who  conducted 
it  but  a  short  time.  It  was  superceded  by  the  Reflectory  which  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prosperous  papers  in  the  state. 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  mill,  which  was  a  total  loss  so  far 
as  my  grandfather  was  concerned,  he  continued  to  improve  the  old 
homestead  and  farmed  the  tract  of  land  which  fronted  on  Main 
street  north  and  nearly  opposite  the  Judge  Baker  place,  and  ex- 
tended to  Milan  street,  just  below  the  Widow  Palmer  place;  also 
that  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  late  D.  A.  Baker.  • 

In  1842  or  '43  he  was  again  elected  treasurer  of  the  county, 
and  held  the  office  two  years.  It  was  the  law  in  those  days  that 
after  a  certain  time  a  penalty  of  seven  per  cent,  accrued,  which 
went  to  the  treasurer,  lie  refused  to  take  a  cent  of  penalty;  on 
the  contrary,  in  many  instances  he  paid  the  tax  of  poor  men  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

[For  his  views  on  the  anti-slavery  question  see  page  15  of  this 
volume.] 

TEMPERANCE. 

He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  did  all  be 
could  to  promote  that  cause.  He  practiced  what  he  taught.  On 
no  occasion  did  he  ever  fail  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  cause 
which  at  that  time  had  but  few  friends.  I  think  he  helped  organize 
the  first  temperance  society  in  Huron  county.  While  he  never 
made  himself  obnoxiou'^,  ho  was  always  trying  to  reclaim  those 
who  had  become  slaves  to  this  terrible  vice.  He  believed  in  total 
abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates  or  degrades  and  debases  man, 
and  that  "cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness." 

The  cause  of  education  was  very  dear  to  him.  He  believed  in 
universal  education.  In  1829  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Norwalk  Academy,  and  for  a  number  of  years  took  an  active  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  school.  Though  full  of  business  he  had 
time  to  give  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  mankind. 

He  was  very  kind  to  poor  young  men  who  were  trying  to  make 
their  way  in  the  world.  In  Pennsylvania  he  "brought  up"  about  a 
dozen,  placing  them  on  the  road  to  success.  One  young  lad  he 
came  across  one  snowy^day  hunting  rabbits ;being  pleased  with  the 
boy's  appearance  he  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  come  and  do 
chores  and  go  to  school?  The  boy  replied  he  would  be  but  too 
glad  to  do  so.  He  came,  went  to  school,  studied  law,  and  was  sent 
to  Congress  from  that  district.  There  are  parties  now  in  Ohio 
who  owe  what  they  are  to  his  generous  bounty. 

No  man  was  more  respected  by  his  neighbors.    Those  who 
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knew  him  longest  were  his  warmest  friends.  On  many  occasions 
he  was  chosen  as  an  arbiter,  where  difficulties  had  arisen,  and  his 
decision  was  accepted  as  correct.  On  one  occasion  there  was  a 
difference  in  accounts,  and  to  make  it  satisfactory  all  around,  be 
paid  the  difference  out  of  his  own  pocket,  though  he  was  a  poor 
man. 

HIS  RELIGION. 

It  would  be  hardly  posnible  for  such  a  man  not  to  be  of  a  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind.  From  what  1  heard  him  once  tell  a  friend, 
1  think  he  was  a  "man  of  the  world"  until  after  the  war  of  1812. 
He  once  remarked  that  in  early  life  he  had  been  exacting,  suing 
and  being  sued,  but  that  it  was  all  wrong.  He  believed  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  The  records  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
of  Huron  county  show  that  on  June  5,  1826,  he  was  elected  depos- 
itory of  the  society,  and  held  the  office  for  three  years.  In  1830 
he  was  elected  a  director;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  tract  socle 
ty.  He  was  originally  a  Presbyterian  and  joined  that  society  in 
1824  in  Milan.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more  of  his  life, 
he  held  religious  services  in  sparsely-settled  neighborhoods.  While 
he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  minister,  he  would  talk  to  the  people. 
Though  quite  young,  I  often  accompanied  him  to  the  Sherman 
and  Keeler  settlements,  and  other  settlements.  So  far  as  I  can  re- 
member he  advocated  universal  peace,  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man.  He  believed  in  the  Saviour,  in  a  practical  religion,  that 
wars  and  strifes  were  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  true  religion.  That  we  should  help  one  another,  "do  as  we 
would  be  done  by,"  and  do  all  we  could  to  make  the  lives  of  those 
around  us  pleasant.  Whether  he  believed  in  endless  punishment 
or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  he  did  not  attend  the  Presbyterian 
church,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  his 
death.  I  think  he  never  organized  a  society,  at  least  if  he  did  I 
never  heard  of  it.  He  was  always  welcomed  to  the  neighborhood 
where  he  held  services,  and  no  matter  where  he  went,  "the  latch 
string  was  out." 

I  think  his  attention  was  first  called  to  religion  by  an  old 
Catholic  lady,  whose  husband  worked  in  his  mill  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  seems  my  grandfather  was  in  the  habit  of  going  fishing  on  Sun- 
days, taking  my  father,  who  was  a  lad,  with  him.  While  engaged 
in  this  favorite  pastime  one  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  under  a 
bridge  near  his  mill,  the  old  lady  with  book  in  hand  was  on  her 
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way  to  church.  She  said  to  him,  "Mr.  BackiDgham,  you  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  break  the  holy  Sabbath;  see  what  you  are 
teaching  your  little  boy.  My  poor  old  man  don't  know  any  better 
than  to  fish  and  hunt  on  Sunday."  Hauling  in  his  line,  and  hastily 
breaking  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  winding  it  up,  he  went  home. 
From  that  time  forward  he  never  broke  the  Sabbath. 

HIS   DEATH. 

On  the  morning  of  April  2,  1845,  I  noticed  that  something 
was  wrong  with  him,  and  so  informed  my  father.  The  latter  im- 
mediately went  to  see  him  and  found  that  his  mind  was  i^ander- 
ing.  After  much  persuasion,  for  he  was  directing  a  man  to  do 
some  work,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  bed  and  have  a  physician 
called.  He  soon  became  unconscious,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning  breathed  his  last,  peacefully,  quietly  and  painlessly. 

It  was  just  se  veil  teen  years  from  the  time  the  Mill  Company 
was  organized  till  his  death. 

Thus  passed  away  a  man  who  had  led  an  unusually  active  life, 
and, who  di'd  all  he  could  to  aid  his  fellow  man;  who  was  a  friend 
to  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed;  whose  heartbeat  for  humanity 
and  whose  teachings  and  practices  tended  to  lead  men  to  a  higher 
and  better  life.  His  passage  through  the  dark  valley  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  peaceful,  as  his  life  was  pure,  and  his  reward  be- 
yond the  dark  river  the  full  fruition  of  the  just.  To  him  "death 
was  but  a  kind  and  welcome  servant,  who  unlocks  with  noiseless 
hand  life's  flower-encircled  door  to  show  us  those  we  love." 


Fiom  m  IK  niBOM  county. 


The  Following  Incidents  Were  Related  by  Mr.  Frank.  D.  Read,  (the  First 

White  Child  Born  in  Huron  County,)  atthe  Meeting  of  the  Firelands 

Historical  Society,  Held  in  Milan,  0.,  on  Feb.  22, 1888. 


My  father's  name  was  Hanson  Read;  he  came  to  Huron  coun- 
ty in  1810,  lived  in  Greenfield  township,  on  a  little  clearing,  in  a 
log  house,  with  his  wife,  his  wife's  father,  Abraham  Powers,  and 
his  wife's  sister;  they  had  one  child  named  Frank;  that  was  me.  I 
was  born  April  25,  1812,  and  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Huron  county. 

The  Indians  were  wild,  savage  and  furious  during  the  summer 
of  1812,  and  matters  were  in  a  very  troublous  and  unsettled  state, 
for  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  been 
declared  and  the  savages  were  incited  to  all  sorts  of  mischief  and 
barbarity  by  the  British. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made,  by  ray  father,  with  Johnny 
Appleseed,  to  come  to  our  house  once  every  week  and  let  us  know 
how  matters  were  moving  in  the  war. 

One  day  the  latter  part  of  July,  father  was  out  in  the  woods 
hunting  for  his  cows  when  Johnny  Appleseed  came  into  the  clear- 
ing and  shouted,  "Flee  for  your  lives;  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
are  landing  at  Huron"  !  ! !  (This  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm;  we 
afterwards  learned  that  what  Johnny  Appleseed  saw,  was  a  large 
number  of  the  American  General  Hull's  soldiers,  who  had  been 
captured  and  robbed  of  their  arms  and  clothing  and  sent  back  by 
the  British  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  landing  at  Huron.)  How- 
ever the  alarm  given  by  Appleseed,  frightened  my  father's  family 
so  much,  that  they  immediately  packed  up  some  things,  hid  their 
ironware  and  some  other  things  in  the  woods  and  taking  mother 
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and  myself,  together  with  some  bedding,  and  such  other  useful 
articles  as  she  required,  on  a  sled,  we  all  started  for  the  block 
house  in  Mansfield. 

We  stopped  at  a  neighbors,  on  the  way,  over  night.  Next 
morning  while  cooking  breakfast  two  young  men  from  Huron  came 
along  and  mother  gave  them  some  ash  cakes;  they  said  it  was  the 
sweetest  morsel  they  ever  ate. 

We  arriyed  at  Mansfield  the  next  afternoon  and  took  up  our 
abode  in  the  block  house.  (Here  Mr.  Read  exhibited  a  piece  of 
wood  from  the  old  block  house.) 

Work  was  scarce  and  it  was  hard  times  to  get  enough  to  eat. 
Father  finally  got  a  job  making  brick  One  morning  he  went  to 
•  his  work  and  did  not  return  at  his  usual  time.  Tne  folks  became 
alarmed  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jones  went  out  to  see  what  the 
trouble  was;  he  failed  to  return;  so  a  party  was  made  up  to  go  and 
search  for  my  father  anil  Jones.  They  soon  found  a  dead  body, 
scalped.  They  reported  that  it  was  Read;  but  it  proved  to  be 
Jones.  Father  came  in  safe  and  sound  that  same  night.  They 
then  went  out  and  got  Jones'  body  and  brought  it  in  and  buried  it. 

Many  of  the  neighbors  all  around  Mansfield  were  at  that  time 
staying  at  the  block  house,  for  it  was  very  risky  being  outside. 

Father  returned  to  his  clearing  in  Greenfield  several  times  to 
see  about  the  house,  cows,  <fcc.,  &c.  He  frecjuently  saw  fresh  In- 
dian tracks  and  on  one  of  these  trips  he  saw  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bor, by  the  name  of  Palmer,  on  fire  and  it  all  burned  up  together 
with  400  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  chamber.  Father  returned  to  the 
block  house  and  told  Palmer  about  it. 

In  all  these  trips  father  had  to  be  very  sly  and  careful  for  it 
he  had  been  discovered  and  captured  he  would  have  been  killed 
and  scalped;  the  woods  were  full  of  wild  Indians  all  this  time 
doing  deviltry  of  all  sorts.  Our  folks  remained  in  the  Mansfield 
block  house  from  about  August  i,  isi2  until  New  Year's  night, 
1813,  when  mother  said  to  father,  "I  am  going  back  home  if  I  am 
scalped  the  first  night."  So  we  all  returned  home  to  Greenfield 
the  next  day. 

One  night  not  long  after  mother  said  to  father,  "Old  Dick 
(our  horse)  is  in  the  wheat  field."  Father  listened  a  few  moments 
and  said,  "that  bell  is  not  on  Old  Dick."  He  looked  at  mother 
and  then  prepared  himself  for  defense.  They  sat  up  waiting  for 
an  attack,  until  moraing,  when  father  went  out  and  found  the 
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coast  clear,  but  Indian'  tracks  were  seen  and  ''Old  Dick's"  bell  was 
gone;  we  never  saw  it  afterwards. 

We  lived  in  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  danger  for  a  year  or  so 

but  afterwards  everything  was  peaceful  and  quiet.    We  lived  here 
on  this  same  farm  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Read  further  said,  I  very  well  remember  hearing  of  one 
incident  which  occurred  in  1812.  Two  young  men  named  Sey- 
mour and  Pixley,  living  near  Enterprise,  not  far  from  Milan,  went 
out  to  cut  a  bee  tree;  after  the  tree  was  down  and  while  they  were 
cutting  out  the  honey  the  Indians  came  upon  them  suddenly,  fired 
and  killed  Seymour  and  scalped  him.  Pixley  ran  for  his  life  but 
they  pursued  and  captured  him  about  40  rods  from  his  house. 
They  carried  him  off  to  Canada  where  he  was  kept  a  captive  for 
about  five  years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  man  from  Detroit 
bought  him  for  $100.  Pixley  worked  one  year  to  pay  back  the 
$100  and  own  himself  again.  He  was  a  fine  young  man  and  mar- 
ried a  favorite  cousin  of  mine.  He  lived  in  York  township  for  a 
time  where  he  died  soon  after  marriage.  His  wife  also  died  not 
long  afterward. 
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Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees 

SEPTEMBER  18,  1838. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  was  held  in  the  office  of  G.  T.  Stew- 
art, Esq.,  in  Norwalk,  on  Tuesday,  September  18,  1888.  Present, 
G.  T.  Stewart,  J.  D.  Easton,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  H.  Gallup. 

Upon  motion  the  following  notice  was  ordered  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  Firelands  and  F.  R.  Ix)omi8  was  appointed 
a  committee  to  attend  to  the  matter;   viz.: 

The  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  will 
be  held*in  Birmingham,  Erie  County,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 26,]'J888,  and  the  people  of  that  place  and  the  sur- 
rounding community  are  making  every  provision  for  a  large  and 
successful  gatbering  of  pioneers  and  friends  of  the  society. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  H.  P.  Starr's  Grove,  if  the  day  is 
pleasant,  otherwise  it  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  Bir- 
mingham Cornet  Band  will  furnish  instrumental  music  for  the  oc- 
casion and  this  with  all  other  music  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
D.  C.  Leonard  and  Chas.  Graves. 

The  dinner  will  consist  of  ^  bj^sH^t  picnic  ^n4  everybody'  Jh 
ijivited  to  contribute, 
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Persons  having  old  relics  are  requested  to  take  them  to  the 
meeting  and  loan  them  to  the  society  for  the  day. 

The  Firelands  Society  held  a  very  successful  meeting'  in  Bir- 
mingham twenty-eight  years  ago  and  the  citizens  of  that  place 
and  surrounding  towns  will  endeavor  to  make  the  coming  meeting 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

The  following  committee  of  arrangements  have  been  ap- 
pointed: 

Birmingham — H.  P.  Starr  and  wife,  Geo.  W.  Clary,  Mrs. 
Fred  Clary,  D.  C,  Leonard  and  wife,  .N.  Wilber  and  wife  H.  A. 
Ileimseth  and  wife,  H.  N.  Shoff  and  wife,  Chas.  Graves,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Olds,  E.  Crandall  and  wife,  J.  R.  Carter  and  wife,  A.  A. 
Blair  and  wife,  Chas.  Lawrence  and  wife,  Martin  Denman^  A.  B. 
Denman  and  wife,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Blanchard,  S.  Whitehead,  Dr.  E.  G. 
Rose  and  wife,  Geo.  Heald  and  wife,  Wm.  Parker  and  wife,  M. 
Bentley  and  wife,  Mr&.  Thos.  Harrison. 

Collins — L  McKesson  and  wife,  L.  V.  McKesson  and  wife. 

Berlin — N.  Andress  and  wife,  Capt.  A.  H.  Pearl  and  wife, 
IL  Tuttle  and  wife,  James  Douglass  and  wife,  O.  C.  Tillinghast 
and  wife,  C.  L.  Hill  and  wife. 

Vermillion — Lewis  Wells  and  wife,  H.  H.  Crain  and  wife,  B. 
S.  Washburn,  Dr.  McConnelly. 

Brownhelm — F.  H.  Bacon,  Miss  W.  Bacon. 

North  Amherst — E.  P.  Streeter  and  wife,  Smith  Steel  and 
wife,  A  Axtel  and  wife. 

Oberlin — Dr.  H.  Johnson,  S.  M.  Cole. 

Florence — Bowen  Case  and  wife,  C.  H.  Botsford,  Geo.  P. 
Baker  and  wife,  J.  S.  King,  Ella  Clary,  F.  Knapp  and  wife,  Geo. 
Taylor  and  wife. 

Wakeman — Wm.  Denman  and  wife,  A.  J.  Barney,  John 
Sherman  aad  wife,  John  Denman  and  wife,  M.  I.  Todd  and  wife. 

Henrietta — James  Lees  and  wife,  Bennett  Bates  and  wife. 

KiPTON — B.  Breckenridge  and  wife,  H.  H.  Weeks  and  wife. 

The  Board  upon  motion  adjourned, 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was 
h^ld  in  Birmingham,  Erie  county,  on  Wednesday,  September  y(j, 
IHHS,  in  accordance  with  the  invitation  extended  at  the  previous 
Annual  .Meeting,  by  II.  P.  Starr,  (i.  W.  Clary  and  others  of  that 
village. 

The  morning  was  cool,  cloudy  and  rain  threatening,  and  tlie. 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  town  hall, 
by  the  Hon.  K.  Bogardus,  President  of  the  Society,  with  a  fair 
number  present. 

The  Hon.  F.  R*  Loomis  was  called  upon  and  opener!  the  meet- 
ing with  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  Winter  Meeting  held  in  Milan,  February 
22d,  and  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Norwalk,  June  27,  1888, 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  and  approved. 

The  Birmingham  cornet  band  entertained  the  audience  with 
miiHic. 

Letters  of  regret,  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  tins  meet- 
,ing,  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from  Gen.  John  C.  Lee  of  Toledo, 
Gen.  Wm.  H.  Gibson  of  Tiflin,  and  ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes  of 
Fremont. 

Reports  of  committees  being  next  in  order,  G.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  gave  an  able  report  on  the  early  construction 
and  historv  of  railroads  on  the  Firelands. 

m 

Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  called  attention  to  the  publications  of  the 
Society  and  spoke  of  their  value;  he  also  stated  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership, etc. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Clary  of  Birmingham,  now  announced  that  dinner 
was  ready  in  H.  P.  Starr's  grove,  and  invited  everybody  to  fall 
into  line  and  march  for  the  dinner  tables. 
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The  procession  was  formed  and,  led  by  the  band,  all  proceeded 
to  the  grove  surrounding  H.  P.  Starr's  residence,  where  tables  had 
been  prepared  and  loaded  with  all  the  good  and  substantial  prov- 
ender,  for  which  this  countrj^  is  famous,  together  with  a  great 
supply  of  elegant  luxuries. 

A  feast  of  fat  things  followed  for  the  next  two  hours.  It  is 
thought  that  fully  500  people  were  fed  and  still  there  remained  an 
amount  sufficient  to  feed  as  many  more. 

The  good  people  of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  showed  a  mar- 
vellous hospitality  and  demonstrated  that  they  know  how  to  en- 
tertain Tight  royally. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  1 :30  p.  ni.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Starr's  grove, 
which  had  been  fltted  up  charmingly  with  stands  and  seats,  flags, 
bunting,  etc.,  for  the  occasion. 

The  weather  had  grown  much  M'armer,  and  the  afternoon 
proved  quite  pleasant. 

3Irs.  Hudson  Tuttle  of  Berlin  opened  the  afternoon  exercises 
by  singing  "The  Old  House  Far  Away." 

Richard  Brewer,  an  aged  pioneer,  said  to  be  10.")  years  old, 
a  resident  of  Florence  since  1814,  and  still  in  vigorous  health,  was 
introduced  to  the  assembled  throng  by  the  lion.  F.  R.  Loomis, 
who  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  also  showing  a  daguerreotype 
of  Frederick  Bakeman,  a  brother-in-law  of  Richard  Brewer,  who 
died  in  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  aged  111  years;  Mr.  Loomis 
stated  that  Mr.  Bakeman  walked  eight  miles  to  procure  the  por- 
trait, and  that  he  was  108  vears  old  at  that  time. 

President  Bogardus  next  introduced  L.  D.  Strutton,  Esq.,  of 
Norwalk,  who  gave  a  lengthy,  instructive  and  interesting  narrative 
of  the  organization  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &,  Cleveland  Railroad 
Company,  and  an  authentic  account  of  the  construction  and  early 
history  of  that  now  great  thoroughfare. 

After  music  by  the  band,  Clark  Waggoner,  Esq.,  of  Toledo, 
gave  a  carefully  prepared  and  instructive  history  of  the  old  Mad 
River  Railway,  which  proved  a  valuable  paper. 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  Gallup  of  Norwalk,  next  gave  an  authentic 
and  interesting  address  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Norwalk,  in 
which  he  reviewed  various  authorities  and  gave  valuable  data,  all 
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of  which  will  be  found  in  his  address  which  will  be  published  in 
full  in  the  next  number  of  the  Pioneer. 

Hudson  Tuttle,  Esq.,  of  Berlin,  gave  a  spicy  and  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  Richard  Brewer  of  Florence,  said  to  be  105 
years  old  last  May.  This  sketch  will  be  published  in  full  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Pioneer. 

S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  spoke  briefly  on  the  value 
of  these  historical  meetings  and  congratulated  Birmingham  on  her 
magnificent  hospitality  on  this  occasion. 

Enos  H.  Peck,  an  old  resident  of  Brownhelm  was  introduced 
and  spoke  briefly. 

L.  C,  Laylin  addressed  the  audience  briefly,  refering  to  a  suc- 
cessful pioneer  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  at  which  400  were  fed  and  cared  for,  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  preweut  meeting  exceeded  that  by  considerable.  Pie  also, 
by  request  of  the  ladies  and  in  their  behalf,  presented  two  boquets; 
one  to  Richard  Brewer  as  the  oldest  gentleman  present,  and  one 
to  Mrs.  Merritt  Hyde  of  Wakeman  as  the  oldest  lady  present. 

Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  briefly  addressed  the  audience  on  the 
growth  and  grandeur  of  our  country,  the  value  of  these  reunions 
in  giving  us  a  knowledge  of  things  past  and  present  and  in  in- 
spiring us  with  future  exaltation.  He  then  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee offered  the  following  resolutions  and  moved  their  adoption, 
to- wit: 

Hesolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society 
are  due  and  are  hereby  extended  to  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  L.  D. 
Strutton,  Esq.,  Clark  Waggoner,  Esq.,  C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  Hud- 
son Tuttle,  S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  and  others,  for  the  instructive  and 
proitable  addresses  given  to-day,  and  that  each  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  furnish  copies  of  their  addresses  for  publication  in  the 
next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

Resolved^  That  our  hearty  thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
^  citizens  of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  for  their  cordial  invitation  to 
hold  this  Fall  Meeting  of  our  Society  with  them  and  for  their 
hospitable  and  generous  treatment  to  all  who  have  come.  The 
provisions  for  our  comfort  have  been  ample  and  abundant,  thanks 
to  the  forethought  and  eniargy  of  Messrs.  H.  P.  Starr,  G.  W.  Clary 
and  others,  especially  the  warm  hearted  ladies  of  Birmingham  and 
vicinity. 
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Resoluei^^  That  the  Birmingham  cornet  band  have  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  excellent  music  furnished  during  the  day. 

Resolved,  That  our  Fall  Meeting  at  Birmingham  is  hereby 
voted  a  gratifying  success. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

XRW  MKMHKRS,  AND  SrBHCRIBKRS  TO  THE  PIOXKKR. 


The  following  persons  paid  50  cents  each  and  became  annual 
members,  viz:  A.  W.  Hendry,  Sandusky;  Capt.  C.  Woodruff, 
Peru;  Nicholas  Wilbur,  John  Blair,  John  Solt,  Birmingham,  and 
F.  II.  Bacon,  Brown  helm. 

The  following  paid  5(»  cents  each  for  Volume  V  of  the 
Pioneer,  viz:  J.  D.  Easton,  S.  B.  Morse,  F.  II.  Bacon,  John  Blair, 
John  Solt,  H.  T.  Smith,  Enos  Peck  and  Isaac  Russell.  Four  other 
volumes  were  sold  but  we  failed  to  get  the  names  of  those  pur- 
chasing:. 

S.  C.  Wheeler  paid  50  cents  for  Volume  VI   when   published. 

A  verv  fine  collection  of  old  time  relics  was  exhibited  in  a 
booth  prepared  for  their  display  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terested attention  all  the  day  long.  It  was  the  finest  exhibit  of 
old  time  articles  we  have  ever  seen  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society 
an<l  did  much  credit  to  the  Birmingham  people. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  next  meeting  would  probably  be 
held  on  Februarv  22,  1889. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Recording  Secretary. 

A    LIST    OF   Ol.n    TIME    REI.ICH    EXHIBITKD. 

A  large  stand  had  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  relics,  and 
this  was  tilled  with  a  large  collection  of  objects  and  implements 
of  pioneer  life.  There  was  the  old  double  thread  flax  spinning 
wheel,  that  attracted  much  att<»ntion,  even  from  the  old  pioneers 
present,  as  the  double  thread  implement  was  seldom  used  or  seen 
even  in  pioneer  days.  The  old  flax  hetchel,  and  the  dressed  flax 
were  there;  parts  of  the  wool  spinning  wheel,  the  wool  cards, 
with  which  in  olden  time  all  the  wool  was  prepared  for  spinning, 
were  also  on  exhibition.  There  was  the  foot  stove,  the  old  time 
candlestick,  both  of  brass  and  iron,  the  "dip"  and  "mould,"  tallow 
candles,  the  candlemould,  the  old  tin  lantern,  and  the  oil  lamp, 
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pots,  kettles  and  quaint  old  dishes,  once  undoubtedly  the  pride  of 
some  good  old  pioneer  dame  of  the  Firelands. 

There  was  the  old  fire  place,  with  its  brass  andirons  laden 
with  the  "fore  log"  and  smaller  wood,  the  ancient  crane  above, 
with  its  hooks  and  suspended  pots  and  kettles;  the  long  handled 
tire  shovel  and  stout  tongs;  the  iron  spider  and  the  skillet  by  the 
fire  side,  and  it  only  wanted  the  fire  lighted  and  a  sniff  of  the 
johnny  cake  and  corn  coffee,  to  have  taken  one  almost,  in  imagi- 
nation at  least,  to  the  house  and  home  life  of  the  pioneer.  On  the 
grounds  was  exhibited  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  time  plow, 
with  wooden  mould  board,  side  by  side  with  the  modem  steel 
plow. 

There  was  the  oUl  ^^^ve  pail  kettle"  suspended  on  a  rude 
tripod  over  a  spt^nt  fire;  there  was  the  huge  wooden  mortar  and 
pestle  for  preparing  "corn  hominy;"  but  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  seemingly  one  of  the  most  laborious  implements  of  husbandry 
that  we  noticed  was  the  "fan"  for  winnowing  grain.  This  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious  way  of  cleaning 
grain;  very  probably  the  best  known  process  before  the  advent  of 
our  fanning  mills  and  other  modern  inventions. 

There  was  the  ancient  and  formidable  horseman's  pistols,  the 
very  sight  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  western  bandit,  would  most 
effectually  quiet  a  whole  car  load  of  travelers.  There  was  the 
sword  of  revolutionary  days,  the  old  style  hunting  gun,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  a  hunting  outfit;  the  oTd  violin,  that  probably 
has  done  duty  at  many  a  country  "break  down;"  old  time  pictures, 
mirrors  and  articles  of  domestic  use  and  ornament;  in  a  word,  the 
exhibition  of  pioneer  relics  was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  lo 
the  committee,  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  collection. 

A  pair  of  andirons,  owned  by  H.  P.  Starr,  about  eighty  years 
old. 

An  old  wooden  mortar,  used  for  pounding  corn,  by  Hiram 
Hosford. 

An  iron  crane,  used  in  a  fire  place,  owned  by  H.  P.  Starr, 
about  eighty  years  old. 

Old  fashioned  singing  book  printed  with  buckwheat  notes, 
used  by  Uncle  Almon  Andress  and  now  owned  by  E.  H.   Andreas. 
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Chair  sixty-five  years  old,  brought  from  Edinburg,  Scotland,  in 
1 884,  by  J.  R.  Carter. 

Rug,  made  by  Miss  Tryphenia  Root  Leonard,  took  first  pre- 
mium at  first  county  fair  held  in  Lorain  county,  O. 

Chair,  one  of  the  first  three  brought  into  Wakeman  township, 
seventy  years  old. 

A  sampler,  eighty-four  years  old,  made  by  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Bristol  when  she  was  eight  years  old. 

Pillow  slips,  125  years  old,  made  of  homespun  linen  by  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Sally  Chandler. 

First  reader  used  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 

Clock,  made  in  Schwartswald,  Gormnny,  18:10:  broucfht  tn  this 
country  by  Henry  Heimsath,  Sr.,  1854. 

Teapot  and  decanter,  being  pan  oi"  ihe  wetldinu:  outfit  of  I);ivi« 
Olds  and  Olive  Mott  in  1829. 

Religious  magazines  of  1805,  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Andress. 

Slate,  used  by  the  late  H.  B.  Miles  and  all  his  children  and 
part  of  his  grandchildren. 

Sampler  and  baby's  lace  cap,  made  by  Mrs.  Bowen  Case 
when  she  was  ten  years  old;  fifty  years  ago. 

Chair,  made  in  1758;  130  years  ago;  it  was  the  model  in  old 
colonial  times  and  the  fashion  during  Washington's  time,  owned 
and  exhibited  by  H.  H.  Todd,  of  Florence  township,  and  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side;  (Jas.  Booth.) 

Old  fiint-lock  pistol,  by  Wm.  Mordoff,  finely  engraved. 

Brass  pistol  grip  and  stock. 

Old  flint-lock  pistol,  made  in  Milbury  in  1737. 

Old  flint-lock  pistol,  mate  of  above  and  probably  a  pair  of 
dueling  pistols. 

Old  flint-lock  rifle  with  coon  skin  cover  to  the  flint  and  lock; 
this  gun  was  made  in  Philadelphia  and  is  very  old,  and  was  used 
by  Wm.  Mordoflf's  ancestors  when  this  county  was  not  in  existence. 

Old  razor,  over  100  years  old,  used  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Auraend's 
father  and  grandfather  and  still  used  by  Mr.  Aumend. 

Buffalo  horn,  by  F.  W.  Sanders  from  Brooks  county,  Kansas; 
also  petrified  jaw  bone  of  some  large  animal  and  piece  of  petrified 
wood  from  Brooks  county,  Kansas,  by  T.  W.  Saunders. 

Foot  warmer  or  stove,  used  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Leonard's  grand- 
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mother  in  the  days  when  people  were  too  pious  to  have  stoves  in 
church. 

An  account  book  of  store  accounts  kept  in  the  year  1765,  at 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  by  Uriah  Field;  exhibited  by  H.  H.  Weeks,  of 
Kipton,  Lorain  county. 

A  collection  of  arrow  heads,  by  Geo.  Blanden,  Jr. 

A  wooden  plow,  made  and  used  by  John  Carter  over  sixty 
years  ago. 

Two  brass  oil  lamps,  by  Mr.  Friend  Lawrence. 

Iron  candle  stick,  made  during  the  Revolutionary  war;  by 
Mrs.  Friend  Lawrence. 

First  reader,  used  by  Fanny  Allen,  wife  of  Henry  B.  Miles, 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Andress,  her  daughter. ' 

Mirror,  brought  from  New  York  state  by  Daniel  Russell  in 
June,  1838. 

Old  tin  lantern,  by  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Old  tin  lantern,  by  Thos.  Harrison. 

Hetchel  used  for  hetchelling  flax,  by  D.  I.  Washburn. 

Spinning  wheel  brought  from  Connecticut  in  the  year  1819. 

Portraits  of  Henry  B.  Miles  and  Fanny  Allen,  his  wife,  in 
their  wedding  costume. 

Fork,  used  by  Calvin  Leonard,  brought  by  him  from  Con- 
necticut in  1816,  the  only  three  tine  fork  in  Henrietta  township 
for  years,  used  to  come  and  borrow  it  for  miles  around. 

Iron  kettle  used  fifty  years  ago  on  a  steamboat  between  New 
York  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  Friend  Lawrence. 

Tea  kettle  used  flfty  years  ago  on  board  a  steamboat  between 
New  York  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  Friend  Lawrence. 

Pair  specks  100  years  old  by  Julia  Bristol. 

China  teapot,  over  seventy  years  old,  also  two  custard  cups 
over  seventy  years  old,  bible  over  244  years  old,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Bristol,  Florence,  O. 

Set  of  commentaries  originally  owned  by  Deacon  Jasper  Miles, 
father  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Miles;  seventy-six  years  old. 

Copy  of  /Sandnaky  Weekly  Hegfater  also  Satvrdify  f^ve^nng 
Post,  1853. 

Socks  and  mittens  knit  bv  Mrs.  Hvde  who  was  ninety-four 
years  old. 

•  Ink  bottle,  made  by  Grandfather  Mark  Summers,  in  the  state 
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of  Connecticut,  about  1800,  presented  by  D.  L.  Washburn;  he 
says:     "My  father,  A  Washburn,  used  it  for  seventy-five  years." 

Powder  horn,  used  by  Parley  Moulton,  came  to  Ohio  fifty-six 
years  ago. 

Powder  horn  with  sketch  of  the  city  of  Detroit  marked  on  it; 
presented  by  H,  N.  Shoff. 

Pair  of  worsted  combs,  bv  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ott. 

Grain  fan  for  cleaning  grain  by  Geo.  Denman,  over  sixtv^ 
seven  years  old. 

Back  comb,  over  seventy  years  old,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Bristol. 

Bed  spread  with  the  following  hi.story:  The  original  owner 
of  this  spread  would  have  been  123  years  of  age  had  she  lived  till 
now.  She  bought  it  when  she  was  eight cimi  y<*arH  old  and  made  it 
into  a  dress  which  she  wore  to  many  a  ilance.  It  w:i«  one  dollar 
per  yard  and  is  now  105  years  old.  It  was  the  prop4*rty  of  Eunice 
Bard,  of  Watertown,  Connecticut,  who  afterwards  became  Eiini<*e 
Hyde  and  was  the  mother-in-law  of  the  present  owner  Mrs.  Sally 
Hyde,  of  Wakeman,  O. 


Meeting  of  the  Directors  and  Trustees, 

MAY  20th,    i88q. 

The  directors  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  held  a 
called  meeting  in  the  oftice  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  in  Norwalk/on  Mon- 
day, May  20th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  There  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  President  E.  Bogardus,  of  North  Monroeville,  J.  D. 
Easton,  of  Monroeville,  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup  and  F.  R. 
Loomis,  of  Norwalk,  and  Secretary  L.  C.  Laylin. 

On  motion,  C.  H.  Gallup,  G.  T.  Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis  and 
James  G.  Gibbs  were  appointed,  with  discretionary  powers,  a  com- 
mittee to  procure  speakers  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society. 

Upon  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup,  C.  W.  Manahan 
and  J.  D.  Chamberlain  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ment8,  with  power  to  act,  and  were  authorized  to  select  and  ap- 
point all  necessary  sub-committees. 

Upon  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis  was  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Huron  County  Board  of  Agriculture,  relative  to  holding  the  annu- 
al meeting  on  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the  Society,  <fec. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  then  adjourned  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  aiTangements. 

L.  C.  LAYLIN,  Secretary. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

JT  J^O^WJLK,  JULY  4th,  i88g. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  FirelandH  IliHtorical  Society 
called  out  a  good  attendance  of  the  old  pioneers  and  others,  at  the 
Fair  Grounds,  Fourth  of  July.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
floral  hall,  which  had  been  provided  with  seats  for  the  occasion. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Hon.  £.  Bogardus,  who  asked  the  Rev.  John  McKillips  to  lead  in 
prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  by  the  record- 
ing secretary,  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin,  and  approved. 

TR£ASUR£B's  EEPOET. — RSCKIITS. 

Cash  at  Annual  Meeting,  Norwalk,  June  27,  '88,  member- 
ship, and  Pioneers $  10  50 

During  year  for  membership 1  50 

Sept.  26,  at  Birmingham  meeting,  membership  and  sale  of 

Pioneers *  0  00 

Sale  262  Pioneers  during  year 131  00 

I.  M.  Gillett  for  14  Pioneers  sold.   5  60 

D.  D.  Benedict  for  8  Pioneers  sold 3  20 

Interest  on  $500  Publication  fund,  1  year 40  00 


Total  receipts  for  the  year $200  80 
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ni8BURSEM£NTH. 

Chronicle  Pub,  Co.  to  balance  account  of  '88,  for  publish- 
ing Vol.  IV $  27  98 

Paid  for  advertising  Birmingham  meeting 4  75 

Postage  and  express  during  year. 4  16 

Interest  during  year 4  24 

Chronicle  Pub.  Co.  on  account  Publishing  Vol.  V 159  67. 

Total $200  80 

Op  motion,  J.  D.  Easton,  H.  P.  Starr  and  L.  C.  Laylin  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  nominations  to  report  names  of  officers 
for  ensuing  year. 

Gen.  Wm.  H.  Gibson,  of  Tiffin,  was  introduced  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  held  the  undivided  attention  of  all  present,  as  he  el- 
oquently and  with  vigor  told  the  story  of  the  Northwest  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

He  did  not  follow  the  beaten  paths  of  other  historians,  but 
having  carefully  studied  the  subject  himself  from  original  sources 
he  arrived  at  some  independent  conclusions.  For  instance,  with 
reference  to  Gen.  Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit  in  1813,  he  did  not 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  Hull,  but  defended  his  giving  ivp 
the  fort  as  the  well  considered  act  of  a  brave  but  prudent  general 
who  looked  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  immediate  results  of  the  sur- 
render. With  rare  eloquence  and  strong  logic  the  gallant  old  gen- 
eral and  able  lawyer  made  out  a  powerful  case  for  Hull.  We  fear, 
however,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  reverse  the  popular  verdict, 
and  Hull's  surrender  will  still  be  generally  regarded  as  a  cowardly 
and  unfortunate  act. 

At  the  conclusion  there  followed  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
on  motion  of  Hon.  C.  H.  Gallup,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Gen.  Gibson 
unanimously  carried,  and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
his  address  for  publication  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  was 
requested  to  prepare  an  address  on  the  "Early  Itinerancy,'^  to 
Vje  delivered  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Society. 

AFl^ERNOON  SESSION. 

At  a  littU'  aft  or  1  o'clock,  President  Bogardus  called  the 
jj]eetiijg  to  order,  and  prayer  >yas   pffered  by  Rev.  If.  W^  Jop^js, 
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After  a  solo  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller,  accompanied  by  Miss  Fannie 
Fiinn,  the  committee  on  nominations  reported  through  J.  D.  Easton. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

President — Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  North  Monroeville. 

Vice  Presidents — Judge  A.  W.  Hendry,  Sandusky:  Capt.  C, 
Woodruff,  Peru. 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  G.  Gibbs,  Norwalk. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  C.  Laylin,  Norwalk. 

Treasurer — C.  W.  Manahan,  Norwalk.- 

Biographer — F.  R.  Loomis,  Norwalk. 

Librarian — C.  H.  Gallup,  Norwalk. 

Directors  and  Trustees — J.  D.  Easton,  H.  P.  Starr,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  F.  R.  Loomis,  C.  H.  Gallup. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  above  named 
officers  elected. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  through  C.  H.  Gallup  that 
the  treasurer's  account  was  correct,  and  that  the  sum  of  $1.33  was 
still  due  to  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co. 

On  motion  of  H.  P.  Starr,  Vermillion  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
September  5th.  The  use  of  Linwood  Grove  was  offered  free  of 
charge  for  the  occasion,  and  a  cordial  welcome  extended  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Vermillion. 

On  motion  of  F.  R.  Loomis,  the  following  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  Vermillion  were  appointed  a  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  meeting: 

J.  C.  Gilchrist,  Lewis  Wells,  Dr.  M.  C.  McConnelly,  Geo.  W. 
Clary,  Mr.  N.  Wilber,  Mrs.  N.  Wilber,  Mrs.  F.  Clary,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Wells,  Mrs.  Capt.  Ray,  Mrs.  Capt.  Lawless. 

Mr.  Loomis  also  moved  that  Capt.  H.  P.  Starr  be  requested 
to  notify  the  oommittee  of  their  appointment. 

James  G.  Gibbs  moved  that  a  committee  of  iive  be  appionted 
to  confer  with  Judge  Wickham  and  Col,  Ilaynes,  the  congress- 
men representing  the  territory  of  the  Firelands,  with  a  view  to 
the  securing  of  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  by  the  govern- 
ment of  ^  suit$ible  monument  at  Putrin-Bay,  commemorative  of 
the  Pattle  of  Lake  Erie.  Efforts  to  tl)is  end  harl  beep  fnatje  i|]  tli9 
pastj  but  nothing  had  resulted. 
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The  motion  prevailed,  and  the  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed: 

James  G.  Gibbe,  Hon.  C  H.  Gallup,  Hon.  F.  Jtl.  Loomis, 
Capt.  H.  P.  Starr,  Judge  E.  B.  Sadler. 

A  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  have  such  a  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Perry's  famous  victory. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Miller,  after 
which  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  of  Fulton  county,  was  introduced. 

Col.  Brigham's  address  was  directed  to  the  farmers,  and  was 
a  practical,  sensible  talk,  replete  with  wisdom  and  good  advice. 
He  urged  most  strongly  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  agricultural  interests.  Other  interests  are  or- 
ganized for  their  own  personal  ends,  in  the  form  of  trusts  and 
combinations,  and  it  is  high  time  the  farmers  were  organized 
against  such  combinations.  If  the  farmers  should  unitedly  op- 
pose it,  not  a  single  trust  would  exist  three  months.  (Applause.) 

Such  taxation  as  these  trusts  exact,  if  levied  by  the  state  or 
general  government,  would  not  be  endured  a  single  day;  yet  the 
trusts  continue  their  enormous  taxation,  and  nothing  is  done. 

The  address  was  attentively  listened  to  and  well  received. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Col.  Brigham,  on  motion  of  F. 
R.  Loomis;  also  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Flinn 
for  the  music  of  the  occasion. 

-  With  the  grand  old  hymn  "America,"  in  which  all  joined,  the 
meeting  closed,  after  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  known 
m  the  Society's  history. 

Announcement  of  the  Fall  Meeting  of  1889. 

The  following  announcement  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  Firelands  and  also  distributed  by  hand  bills: 

PIONEER  MEETING  AND  BASKET  PICNIC. 

The  Firelands  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  regular  Fall 
Meeting  at  Linwoud  Park,  Vermillion  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  18UU. 
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Addre8(^es  will  be  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel,  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  L.  D.  Strutton,  Esq.,  S.  A.  Wildraan,  Esq.,  Hon.  L. 
C.  Laylin,  Hon.  C.  H.  Gallup,  Hon.  F.  R.  Luotnis,  Hon.  E.  Bo- 
gardus,  Capt.  C.  Woodruff,  and  others. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  exhibition  of  old  time 

relics  and  curiosities  and  for  the  telling   of  old  time  experiences 

and  stories.     All  the  old  pioneers  in  this  locality  are  cordially   in- 

•  vited  to  come  and  give  their  experiences  and  enjoy   the  occasion. 

A  basket  picnic  dinner  will  be  served  at  noon.  Let  everybody 
provide  themselves  with  a  nice  basket,  of  provender  and  come  to 
Linwood  Park,  Vermillion,  Ohio,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6th,  1889. 

The  following  local  committee  has  been  selected:  J.  C  Gil- 
christ, Lewis  Wells,  Dr.  M.  C.  McConnelly,  G.  W.  Clary,  N.  Wil- 
ber,  Mrs.  N.  Wilbcr,  Mrs.  F.  Clary,  Mrs.  Lewis  Wells,  Mrs.  Capt. 
Hay,  Mrs.  Capt.  Lawless  and  H.  P.  Starr. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  may  be  expected. 


FALL  MEETING, 

JT  VEfRMILLIOjN,  SEfpT.  j,  iS8g. 


MORXIX(i  SESSION. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  Linwood  Park,  near  Vermillion,  on  Thursday,  September  5th, 
1889;  with  a  good  attendance,  considering  the  cloudy  morning  and 
rainy  day. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  shortly  after  ten  (►'clock,  in 
the  Tabernacle,  by  the  Htm.  E.  Bogardus,  president,  who  made 
appropriate  opening  remarks  and  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  O.  W. 
Waters,  of  Vermillion,  to  lead  in  prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  resul  by  F.  K. 
Loom  is,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary  Laylin. 

The  aims  and  objects  of  the  society  were  presented  in  brief 
but  stirring  remarks  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup,  S.  A.  Wild- 
man  and  F".  K.  Loomis. 

Mr.  Loomis  also  called  attention  to  the  publications  of  the 
society  and  the  terms  of  membership. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  dinner, 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  society  was  called  toL'ether  at  1  o'clock,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  President  Bogardus  in  the  chair. 

An  address  on  the  theme,  "The  Early  Itinerancy,"  carefully 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  of  Norwalk,  a  participator  in 
Firelands  history  many  years  ago,  was  read  by  F.  R.  Loomis,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Pitezel  on  account  of  ill  health. 

It  was  an  address  of  deep  interest,  containing  valuable  infor- 
mation and  was  well  received  by  all  present.  This  address  will 
be  published  in  full  in  the  next  volume  of  "The  Firelands 
Pioneer.'" 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  delivered  an  instructive  and 
elocjuent  address  on  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  lion.  C.  H.  Gallup  of  Norwalk,  read  an  interesting  bis- 
torieal  sketch  of  the  early  settlement  of  Norwalk,  (Jonn.,  sand- 
wiching it  with  pertinent  remarks  of  his  own. 

S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  gave  a  very  instructive 
talk  on  the  early  establishment  of  self  government  in  America, 
Khowing  the  foundation  of  our  present  form  of  civil  goverilment 
by  the  people. 

F.  R.  Loomis  of  Norwalk,  contrasted  the  methods  of  steam 
and  electric  locomotion  and  transportation  of  the  present  day, 
with  those  of  the  ox  team  and  canal  boat  of  our  forefathers,  and 
))redicted  equally  great  changes  and  advancement  within  the  next 
fifty  years,  through  the  manipulation  of  electricity  and  kindred 
agents. 

J.  D.  Easton,  Esq.,  of  Monroeville,  exhibited  a  24  lb.  solid 
cannon  ball  which  had  been  used  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  which 
was  the  property  of  his  father.  He  gave  some  historical  reminis- 
cences respecting  it  and  said  he  would  give  it  to  the  Firelands 
Society  as  soon  as  they  provided  a  good  place  to  keep  relics. 

Sylvester  A.  Pelton,  aged  s;J  years,  a  resident  of  Vermillion 
for  the  past  7;J  years,  gave  some  old  time  reminiscences  and  pio- 
neer sketches  that  were  very  interesting.  He  said  that  he  had 
hunted  bear;  wolves,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  animals  over 
the  very  grounds  where  we  were  now  holding  our  meeting. 

J>owen  Case  of  Florence,  aged  84  years,  said  he  had  lived  in 
Florence  for  the  past  7-'i  years,  coming  there  in  1816.  He  gave 
an  exceedingly  profitable  and  instructive  talk  on  pioneer  privations 
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and  hardships;  giving  facts  and  figures  relating  to  early  crops  and 
prices  that  were  full  of  interest.  He  said  that  in  1832  he  took 
oats  to  the  Indian  Village,  now  Milan  and  sold  them  for  15  cents 
per  bushel.  He  said  that  he  worked  two  weeks  for  |?2  cash  and  #2 
in  store  pay,  ai^d  put^  in  about  16  hours  a  da}*.  He  then  hired  x>ut 
to  another  man  for  |8  per  month  and  staid  with  him  for  5  years 
at  those  wages. 

Dr.  Frank  McConnell,  said  he  had  lived  in  Erie  county  since 
1838,  and  in  Vermillion  for  38  years.     He  gave  a  good  talk. 

E.  P.  Hill  of  Berlin  Heights  said  he  had  lived  in  Erie  county 
for  the  past  73  years;  came  when  he  was  5  years  old.  He  came  to 
this  country  on  one  of  the  rail  roails  then  in  use,  viz:  poles,  logs 
and  rails  laid  cross  ways  along  the  traveled  highway  to  keep  the 
wagons  out  of  mud.  He  said  the  first  mill  in  this  region  was  built 
on  Woman  Creek,  in  Berlin  township,  in  1801)  and  '10.  Wheat 
was  raised,  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  brought  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  bushel;  corn  about  40  bushels  per  acre  and  sold  at  15  to 
20  cents  per  bushel;  oats  about  15  bushels  to  the  acre  and  sold  at 
15  cents  per  bushel;  none  of  these  products  could  be  sold  for 
money  however.  Gentian  root  was  dug  by  the  settlers,  washed 
and  dried,  and  sold  from  26  to  35  cents  per  pound,  in  cash,  and 
was  the  principal  source  of  money  supply;  together  with  potash 
and  black  salts  made  from  the  ashes  of  the  clearings.      Mr.   Hill's 

remarks  were  very  intelligent  and  instructive. 

Lewis  Wells",  aged  75  years,  came  to  Vermillion  with  his 
father  in  1817,  when  3  years  old.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  nar- 
rative of  early  pioneer  life  in  this  country.  He  said  they  lived 
mostly  on  wild  meat  procured  with  their  rifles.  They  had  hard 
VM^rk  to  get  a  living,  of  ten-times,  and  money  was  very  scarce  and 
diiticult  to  get. 

G.  W.  Clarv  said  he  came  to  Huron  countv,  in  ISIS,  just  be- 
fore  he  was  born;  he  saw  the  light  that  year,  first  in  Huron  county. 
He  moved  to  F^lorence  in  1832,  and  became  accjuainted  with  Lewns 
Wells,  wh<mi  they  then  called  the  *V)ld  boy."  In  1828  or  '29  he 
said  his  father  raised  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and  he  hauled  it  to  Lock- 
wood's  Landing,  now  Fries'  Landing,  and  traded  it  a  bushel  of 
wheat  for  a  yard  of  shirting,  :|  of  a  yard  wide. 

He  boarded  with  Sylvester  Pelton  in  Vermillion,  somewhere 
in  the  thirties  and  paid  him  *L25  a  week  for  his  board.  Mr.  Clary 
told  a  good  many  interesting  anecdotes,  full  of  amusement  and  in- 
terest. 

S.  A.  Wildman,  Esq.,  moved  that  these  old  pioneers  be  re- 
quested to  have  their  reminiscences  written  out  for  publication   in 
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The  Firelands  Pioneer.  The  motion  wag  unanimoiiKlv  carried. 
Hon.  C  H.  Gallup  moved  that  the  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Fin*l»n(ls  Historical  Society  be  held  in  Florence,  Erie  county,  in 
Fohruary,  1H90;  this  motion  was  seconded  by  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq., 
and  unanimously  carried. 

i.()<:al  roMMirrEK  ix  Florence. 

The  following  local  committee,  in  Florence,  wa«  then  selected 
to  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  next  Winter  Meeting, 
viz: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  Case,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Baker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Arnold,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Raise,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Peck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  Charles  H.  Botaford. 

irpcm  motion  of  G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
heartily  an<l  unanimously  extended  to  the  committee  at  Vermil- 
lion, for  their  hospitality  and  labor. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  following  pioneers  over  80  years  old  were  present;  viz: 
I,  T.  Revnolds  of  Berlin  Heiirhts;  C.  C.  Canfield  of  Wakcman; 
S.  A.  IV*lton  of  Vermillion;  Bowen  Case  of  F'lorence;  also  Mrs. 
Joseph  French  and  Mrs.  (t.  Terry,  both  of  Wakeman. 

The  following  over  70  years  old  were  present,  viz:  Hon.  E. 
Hoganlus  of  North  Monroeville;  Geo.  W.  Clary  of  Birmingham; 
S.  (t.  Waldron  of  Wakeman;  Thomas  Harrison  of  Florence;  J.  D. 
Kaston  of  Monroeville  and  Lewis  Wells,  Thomas  Andrews  and  L, 
D.  L.  Weeks  all  of  Vermillion. 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


Meeting  of  Directors  and  Trustees, 

MAY  2istj  i8go. 


The  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  held  a  called   meeting* 
in  the  office  of  C.  H.  Gallup,  Esq.,  on  Wednesday,  May  21st,  1890. 
Present  (i.  T.   Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup,  S.  A.  Wildman,  J.  D.  Eas- 
ton  and  F.  R.  Loom  is. 

Upon  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  ;Uth  Annual  meeting 
r)f  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  in  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk, 
on  Wednesday,  June  :i5,  1890. 

The  secretary  was  iustrycted  to  invite  Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin 
ol*  Cleveland,  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  annual  meeting. 

Upon  motion  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  publish  Vol.  VI, 
of  the  Pioneer  and  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup  and  F.  R.  Loomii<, 
were  appointed  publication  committee  and  instructed  to  make  ar-. 
rangemenls  for  issuing  Vol.  VI,  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

F,  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretarv  j)rp  tew. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

AT  jNO(RWJLK,  JUME  23th,  1800. 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  34th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historioal  Society 
wa«  held  at  Whittlesey  Hall,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  June 
♦>5th,  If^OO. 

The  nieotino:  was  called  to  order  l»v  the  Pi-esidont  of  tli<»  So- 
ciety,  Hon.  E.  Bogardus  ot*  North  Monroeville. 

An  appropriate  prayer  was  offered  hy  Rev.  J.  II.  Pitez(»l  of 
Norwalk,  an  old  pioneer  circuit  rider. 

A  very  line  flute  80I0  was  rendered  by  Mr.  A.  L..  Hnstod,  of 
Norwalk,  with  Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller  as  accompanist  on  the  piano. 

President  Bogardus  then  addressed  the  Society.  He  calletl 
attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  great  need  of  active 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  association. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers:     S.  A.  Wildman,  P.  N.  Schuvler  and  H.   P.   Starr. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  •S.'^d  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Norwalk,  July  4th,  1889;  also  those 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  Vermillion,  September  5ih,  1 8H9, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  held 
May  21st,  1890. 

Mrs.  Miller  then  sang  an  appropriate  selection,  which  was 
heartily  applauded. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  was 
then  read  by  G.  T.  Stewart.  This  report  contained  some  impor- 
tant suggestions  of  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  memorial  building 
by  the  county,  in  which  may  be  stored  the  flags  and  relics  of  the 
war,  also  the  relics  and  mementoes  of  antiquity. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  report  to  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature, authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to 
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defray  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  such  county  memorial  building. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  placed  on  tile.      The 
report  was  as  follows: 

•*  The  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 
ciety congratulate  its  members  and  friends,  that  this,  its  84th  An- 
nual Meeting,  finds  the  Society  free  from  debt,  with  a  large 
amount  of  its  former  publications  and  historic  exchanges  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  its  Librarian;  and  a  valuable  collection  of  pre- 
historic and  other  antiques,  in  the  hands  of  the  Custodian  of  Rel- 
ics. Since  its  last  annual  session  the  Society  held  one  very  gciod 
meetiiig  at  Vermillion,  but  another  appointment  was  prevented  by 
the  prevailing  epidemic  of  the  following  season. 

"  Nearl}-  sufficient  funds  and  communications  are  now  held  to 
justify  the  issue  of  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

'*  It  is  regretted  that  no  definite  plan  has  been  adopted  to  se- 
cure a  memorial  hall  in  which  the  historic  collections  of  the  So- 
ciety, with  many  that  might  be  gathered  from  our  national  battle- 
fields, and  relics  of  important  and  interesting  events  both  in  peace 
and  war  may  be  preserved  in  a  condition  to  l»e  seen  by  the  public, 
that  by  their  object  lessons  they  may  inspire  and  increase  the  in- 
telligence and  [»atriotism  of  this  and  future  generations  of  the 
Firelands. 

**  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  while  many  counties  in  our 
state  have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberal  provisions  made  by 
the  Legislature,  to  erect  monuments  in  honor  of  the  achievements 
and  sacrifices  of  their  sons,  who  served  in  the  wars  of  the  countrv, 
aiul  while  the  number  of  the  sfallant  sons  of  Huron  countv  who 
thus  served  in  three  wars,  proportionally,  is  large,  this  county  has 
so  far,  neglected  to  honor  their  valor  and  patriotism,  by  any  suit- 
abl(»  erection.  Perhaps  these  two  regrets  may  meet  and  furnish 
the  means  to  solve  each  other.  Perhaps  also  the  delay  may  prove 
beneficial  in  the  end;  for  tlie  present  fashion  of  such  patriotic  me- 
morials, is  not  in  the  form  of  mere  marl>le  and  granite  tablets  and 
pillars,  but  of  memorial  halls  combining  the  useful  with  tlie 
ornate,  the  fruits  of  popular  education  with  the  flowers  of  fame, 
so  that  the  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the  past  will  find  their  high- 
est and  most  enduring  honors  in  monuments  formed  bv  the  im- 
proved  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

''The  cold  mute  stone  rises  and  stands  with  its  face  only  to 
the  past;  and  at  length  it  falls  and  perishes  in  the.ruin  of  time. 

''  But  the  memorial  hall  which  enshrines  the  lights  of  learn- 
ing, liberty  and  virtue,  rises  with  its  face  to  the  future,  and 
crowns  its  vision  with  immortal  glorv. 

"  It  is  most  appropriate  that  this  structure,  which  patriotism 
and  gratitude  demand  from  the  people  of  Huron  county,  in  honor 
of  its  heroes,  shall  take  the  form  of  a  monumental  hall,  in  which 
shall  he  gathered  and  preserved  the   relics  of  the  wars  in   which 
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they  served,  and  the  collections  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
present  and  future;  and  a  free  library  for  all  the  people  of  the 
county,  when  such  a  requisition  can  be  made. 

"The  famous  sight  of  Fort  Stephenson,  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ty of  Sandusky,  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  memorial  hall,  which 
contains  a  large  and  valuable  library,  free  to  th^^  people  of  all  that 
county;  and  also  the  extensive  collection  of  relics  made  by  the 
Historical  Society  there,  and  those  contributed  by  jmblic  s|)irited 
and  patriotic  citizens.  There  is  no  reason  to  feel  that  the  citizens 
of  Huron  county  will  prove  less  liberal  than  their  neii^hbors,  in  so 
excellent  an  enterprise.  The  means  are  in  their  hands  if  they  will 
apply  them;  and  a  double  object  ot  public  beneficence  will  thus  i)c 
obtained. 

"The  act  passed  by  the  Ohio  Leijishiture  on  April  sth,  issi^ 
entitled,  *An  Act  to  Authorize  the  (.Commissioners  of  any  CcMinty, 
to  Build. a  Monument  or  other  Memorial  to  Perpetuate  the  Memory 
of  Soldiers  who  Served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  late  Re- 
bellion/ provides; 

Skc.  I.  'That  the  commissioners  of  any  countv  in  this  state 
be  and  dre  hereby  authorized  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
said  county,  at  any  general  election  for  state  and  county  officers, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half 
mill  upon  each  dollar  shull  be  levied  upon  all  property  u[)oi^  the 
tax  duplicate  of  said  county,  to  raise  a  fund  wherewith  to  erect  a 
monument  or  other  suitable  memorial  structure  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  soldiers  from  said  county,  who  served  in  the  Union 
Army  during  the  late  rebellion; 

Sec.  II.  'Incase  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  any  county 
voting  upon  said  question  shall  vote  in  favor  of  imposinc»-  said  pro- 
posed tax  for  said  purpose,  said  tax  shall  be  made  payable  in  two 
installments  of  one-quarter  of  a  mill  each,  and  shall  be  imposed  aiul 
collected  during  the  two  years  next  succeeding  the  taking  of  said 
vote,  and  the  moneys  arising  from  said  tax  shall  be  expen<led  by 
said  commissioners  in  the  erection  of  a  monument  or  suitable  me- 
morial structure,  as  said  commissioners -may  deem  best  and  most 
appropriate  at  such  place  in  said  county  as  may  be  designated  by 
said  commissioners,  and  said  money  shall  be  applied  to  no  other 
use  or  purpose  whatever.' 

"  If  the  members  of  this  Society  approve  the  suggestion,  the 
commissioners  of  Huron  county  may  be  retpiested  by  it,  to  submit 
to  popular  vote,  at  the  next  November  state  election,  the  question 
of  a  tax  to  pay  the  cost  of  securing  a  suitable  site  and  erecting 
thereon  a  structure  worthy  of  the  county  and  of  the  noble  men  whose 
memory  it  will  perpetuate. 

"At  the  same  time,  with  little  if  any  additional  cost,  a  proper 
place  may  be  provided  in  that  structure  to  preserve  for  free  public 
view,  the  relics  collected  by  this  Society  and  such  as  may  be  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  generous  and  patriotic  citizens.      This 
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Board  han  repeatedly  had  overtures  for  the  contribution  of  contly 
historical  books  and  cabinets  of  scientific  collections  when  a  suit- 
able  place  is  provided  for  their  public  use  and  presevation." 

G,  T.  Stewart,  1 


Directors 
and 


C.  H.  Gallup, 

L.  C.  Laylix, 

F.  R.  L00MI8,      I    Trustees. 

J.   D.  K ASTON, 

\orwalk,  Ohio,  June  25th,  1890. 

C.  W.  Manahan  presented  a  report  as  treasurer  of  tlie  Society, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  annual  report  of  Biographer  Hon.  F.  R.  Loomis  was  road 
by  Hon.  C.  H.  Gallup  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Loomis.  The  liioir- 
rapher's  report  in  s^iveii  below: 

BIOCiRAPHKR's  REPORT. 

7o  fhe  Officers  (tml  Meinbf^rn  ofth^,  I^\rHa7uh  Ilistoncal  Sonietij: 

Gkntlemex: — My  report  will  be  very  brief,  at  this  time,  be- 
cause the  obituaries  and  notices  of  deceased  members  and  pioneern 
will  be  made  in  full  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Firelands 
}»ioneer,  already  authorized  by  your  Board  of*  Directors  and 
Trustees. 

I  luive  received  noti(;es  of  the  death  of  sixty-seven  pioneers 
on  the  Firelands,  since  our  last  Annual  Meeting.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber thirteen  obituarv  notices  have  been  furnished  to  me,  bv  friends 
of  the  <leceased.  I  have  clipped  from  newspapei*s,  very  good 
notices  of  twenty-seven  others;  doubtless  a  number  more  will  be 
supplied  upon  application. 

A  goodly  number  of  very  aged  peoj)le,  early  settlers  upon  the 
Firelan<ls,  still  remain;  but  their  ranks  are  being  thinned  year  by 
vear  and  in  a  verv  few  more  years  not  one  of  what  mav  be  termed 
our  old  original  settlers  upon  the  Firelands,  will  remain  to  enter- 
tain us  with  their  interesting  narratives  of  pioneer  life  in  these 
then  western  wilds. 

It  behooves  us  to  secure  all  we  can  of  these  records  from  the 
lips  of  living  witnesses,  before  their  interesting  and  instructive 
lestimonv  is  lost  bevond  recoverv. 

«■  »  • 

I  regret  that  circumstances  make  it  seem  proper  and  necessary 
for  me  to  be  away  from  this  meeting.  I  have  a  very  warm  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  our  Firelands  Historic^  Society, 
and  most  ardently  wish  the  interest  might  be  much  more  universal. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  R.  Loomis,  Biographer. 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  June  18th,  1890. 

On  motion  of  Judge,  C.  B.  Stickney,  the  photograph  of  Rich- 
ard Brewer  who  recently  died  in  Birmingham,  Erie  county,  at  th« 
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advanced  age  of  108  years,  wan  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Pioneer,  together  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Brewer. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Galhip  then  addressed  the  society  urging  the  in- 
terests and  objects  of  the  same  upon  all  those  present. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Hon.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  of  Sandusky, 
wishing  success  to  the  meeting  and  saying  he  was  unexpectedly 
detained  from  attending. 

P.  N.  Schuyler,  Esq.,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  nomination  of  officers,  as  follows: 

President— G.  T.  Stewart.    . 

Vice  Presidents — G.  \V.  Clary,  of  Birmingham,  and  J.  D.  Eas- 
ton,  of  Monroeville. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  C.  Lay  1  in. 

Corresponding  Secretary — F.  ('.  Wickham. 

Treasurer — C.  W.  Man  ah  an. 

Biographer — F.  R.  Lcxnnis. 

Librarian — C.  H.  Gallup. 

Directors  and  Trustees — C.  H.  Gallup,  S.  A.  Wildman,  H.  P. 
Starr,  F.  R.  Loomis  and  C.  Woodruff. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  Society  adjourned 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERXOON  SESSION. 

Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  the  retiring  President,  presented  the  Pres- 
ident-elect G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  who  made  an  excellent  address. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Rule  sang  a  solo  which  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  pioneers  and  all  others  present. 

President  Stewart  then  introduced  Hon.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  delivered  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address  upon  the  subject  of  "The  Study  of  History  in  Ohio."  The 
address  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  delivered  before  the  Societv  and 
will  be  found  in  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

Mrs.  Rule  then  sang  "I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs,"  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner. 

On  motion  of  S.  A.  Wildman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  Hon.  C.  C.  Baldwin  for  his  able  address,  with  the  request  that 
he  furnish  the  .<)ame  for  publication  in  the  Pioneer. 

P.  N.  Schuyler  then  offered  the  following  jesolutions: 
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Whereas,  By  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  provision  has  been 
made  by  which  the  people  of  any  county  may  have  submitted  to 
them  to  be  determined  by  vote,  the  question  of  whether  they  will 
commemorate  and  honor  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  our  soldiei's 
of  the  late  war  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  or  structure 
to  their  memory;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  solicit 
the  proper  action  to  that  end  by  our  county  commissioners;  and 
also  that  said  committee  be  directed  to  confer  with  and  act  in  con- 
cert with  our  county  organization  of  the  (t.  A.  R.,  also  having  fur- 
ther in  view  the  end,  that  in  connection  with  such  memorial  struct- 
ure a  proper  and  permanent  provision  be  made  for  the  storing  and 
preservation  of  the  museum  and  records  of  our  Society. 

On  motion  of  S.  A.  Wildman,  P.  N.  S»lmyler,  C.  H.  Gallup 
and  G.  T.  Stewart  were  appointed  a  coinuiiiti  c  under  tin-  .-ibovi* 
resolution. 

C.  H.  Gallup  presented  and  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  S.  V,  In- 
ner, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  the  writer  gave  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  a  relic  presented  by  her  to  the  society,  viz:  A  pin  cushion 
made  by  a  lady  friend  of  Governor  Winthrop's  daughter.  The 
letter  is  here  given: 

St.  Loris,  Mo.,  October  21,  1890. 
It  is  now  more  than  two  months  since  I  promised  to  send  you 
a  relic  of  Governor  Winthrop's  days,  on  my  return  home.  I  have 
been  at  home  from  my  protracted  visit  but  little  more  than  a  week 
and  this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  attend  to  the  matter.  At  the 
time  I  mail  this  note  I  will  also  post  the  pincushion  in  question 
(registered.)  This  cushion  was  made  by  a  young  lady  friend  of  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Winthrop.  The  pieces  of  brocade  of  whieh 
it  is  composed  were  left  of  two  of  her  dresses.  With  the  relic 
has  come  down  the  story  that,  if  true,  is  convincing  proof  of  her 
luxurious  tastes,  viz.:  that  she  had  a  different  silk  dress  for  each 
Sunday  of  the  year,  all  of  course,  in  those  primitive  days,  import- 
ed. On  one  early  spring  "Sabbath,"  while  in  church,  she  dis- 
turbed the  worshippers  with  a  sudden  scream  and  rushing  out  of 
church,  causing  a  great  commotion.  The  solution  of  the  affair 
was  that,  in  the  interval  of  disuse,  a  nest  of  wasps  had  ensconced 
themselves  in  the  drapery  and  resented  being  disturbed. 

The  body  of  this  cushion  is  said  to  be  a  hair  ball  taken  from  a 
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eow's  stomaeli.     The  first  covering  is   of  home-made  linen  as  is 
seen  where  the  silk  has  given  onit. 

The  relic  was  given  me  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Miss  Snsan 
Byrne,  a  maiden  lady  formerly  of  Connecticut.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  ask  her  for  the  names  of  its  successive  owners  until  it 
reached  her,  and  all  lineal  descendants  of  the  one  who  made  it; 
but  it  is  now  too  late.  However,  knowing  as  I  do  the  high  integ- 
rity and  truthfulness  of  Miss  Byrne,  I  have  no  doubt  the  story  and 
the  relic  are  both  authentic.  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  details 
that  you  may  be  able  to  decide  for  yourself  its  claims  to  interest, 
since  on  the  ground  of  genuineness  alone  it  is  worthy  a  moment's 
notice.  Respectfully, 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Ittner. 

On  motion  of  P.  N.  Schuyler  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prt^sent  the  subject  of  the  "Memorial  Building"  to  the 
meeting  of  the  i\.  A.  R.  Association  of  Huron  county,  to  be  held 
July  4th,  1890.  Following  is ^ihe  committee:  8.  A.  Wildman,  L. 
K.  Merry  and  F.  C.  Wickham. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  tendered  to 
Mesdatnes  Miller  and  Rule  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Husted  for  the  excellent 
music  furnished  for  the  meeting. 

L.  C.  Laylin  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  we  learn  with  regret  that  Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  who 
has  for  many  years  last  past  served  this  society  as  its  efficient 
president,  has  this  day  declined  to  further  act  as  such,  and  ifeeling 
that  the  society  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  the  interest  and 
zeal  he  has  manifested  in  its  behalf,  therefore 

Jiesolved^  That  we  hereby  tender  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  for 
his  faithful  services  in  .the  past  as  the  president  of  the  society; 
and  express  the  earnest  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may  continue 
to  have  his  active  aid  and  influence  in  behalf  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  our  organization. 

A  paper  prepared  by  I.  M.  (xillett  of  Xorw^alk,  upon  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Old  State  Road,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Ed.  L.  Young. 
This  paper  was  full  of  valuable  information  relative  to  early  set- 
tlers along  the  line  of  the  road  mentioned. 

On  motion  the  corresponding  secretary  was  requested  to 
correspond  with  F.  W.  Coggswell,  Esq.,  of  Sandusky,  in   reference 
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to  a  manuscript  history  of  the  firelandB,  published  about  50  year?* 
ago. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  presented  the  society  with  a  map  of  Ohio 
published  in  1826;  also  a  collection  of  photographs  of  students  of 
the  "Old  Norwalk  Seminary,"  among  which  were  those  of  ex-Pres- 
ident Hayes  and  Bishops  Thompson  and  Flarris  of  the  M.  E. 
church. 

H.  P.  Starr  of  Birmingham,  invited  the  society  to  hold  its 
next  quarterly  meeting  at  Florence  Corners,  Erie  county,  at  the 
residence  and  grounds  of  Bo  wen  Case,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Gurley  of  Bogart,  Erie  county,  then  addressed  the  so- 
ciety. He  said  he  had  lived  on  the  firelands  for  79  years.  He  is 
a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  L.  B.  Gurley. 

Mrs.  G.  Terry  of  Wakeman  townshi]),  aijed  84  years,  was  pre- 
sented and  spoke  briefly. 

On  motion  of  S.  A.  Wildman  the  Kocirty  ac^ccpted  the  invita- 
tion to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  tho  home  of  Bt>wen  Cast*  at  Flor- 
ence Comers,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  1890. 

On  motion  H.  P.  Starr  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one, 
with  power  to  associate  others  with  him  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  September  meeting. 

On  motion  the  society  adjourned. 

L.  C.  Laylin,  Rec.  Sec. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  the  recording  secretary  received 
the  names  of  several  persons  who  desired  to  become  members  of 
the  society,  and  secure  the  next  volume  of  the  Pioneer. 

Annual  memberships  and  subscriptions  for  volume  VI  of 
Pioneer,  received  by  L.  C.  Laylin  and  paid  over  to  C.  W.  Manahan, 
Treasurer,  at  Annual  Meeting  Firelands  Historical  Society  at 
Norwalk,  June  25th,  1890,  viz: 

David  T.  Hall,  Norwalk,  membership  and  Pioneer,  tl.OO;  H. 
P.  Starr,  Birmingham,  Pioneer,  50  cents;  Hon.  E.  Bogardus,  mem- 
bership, 50  cents;  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  Pioneer,  50  cents. 


FALL  MEETING, 

JT  FLO<REJ^CE,  SE^TEM^E^R  3rd,  i8go 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  was  held 
in  Bo  wen  Case^8  door-yard  at  Florence  Corners,  Erie  county,  on 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1890,  with  an  attendance  of  citizens 
numbering  upwards  of  live  hundred. 

The  day  was  a  very  charming  one  in  every  particular  and  all 
things  were  propitious  for* a  most  enjoyable  gathering  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  Firelands  and  other  friends. 

A  speakers'  stand  and  a  new  typical  log  cabin  had  been  erected 
on  the  grounds,  and  long  tables  were  provided  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  all,  in  partaking  of  the  splendid  dinner  most  abun- 
dantly provided  by  the  hospitable  ladies  of  Florence. 

A  number  of  old  time  relics  were  exhibited;  a  live  hawk  was 
perched  upon  the  gable  of  the  log  cabin,  a  stuffed  coon  was  climb- 
ing a  sapling,  etc.,  etc. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  1 1  o'clock  by  G.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society, 
who  called  upon  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Wolf  of  Townsend  to  lead  in  prayer. 

The  Axtel  cornet  band  then  gave  a  musical  selection. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  by  President  Stewart,  he 
called  upon  General  F'ranklin  Sawyer  of  Norwalk  tp  make  the 
opening  address,  dedicatory  of  the  log  cabin,  etc. 

Gen.  Sawyer's  address  was  characteristically  witty,  eloquent, 
humorous  and  pathetic;  working  the  assembly  up  to  the  best  of 
•good  humor  and  giving  the  meeting  a  lirst-rate  send  off. 

President  Stewart  again  addressed  the  people  briefly,  and  an- 
nounced that  as  dinner  was  readv  the  further  exercises  would  be 
f]eferred  until  fill  had  refj-esh^d  themselves  with  t}je  cl^oice  viai^ds 
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which   our  kind    Florence  ladies  had  provided  in  luxurious  plenti- 
fulness  and  of  which  all  were  cordially  invited  to  partake. 

The  dinner  was  not  only  abundant  in  quantity  but  was  truly 
superior  and  luxurious  in  quality;  almost  everything  that  palate 
could  crave  and  which  this  favored  Und  produces  in  such  magnifi- 
cence, was  set  before  the  guests,  upon  tables  covered  with  snowy 
linen.  Meats  of  manv  kinds;  bread  and  buscuit  as  white  as  the 
linen;  pies,  cakes  and  pastry  of  innumerable  sorts,  fruits  in  abun- 
dance and  relishes  in  variety  were  set  before  us,  together  with 
aromatic  and  delicious  coffee  and  tea,  milk  and  water  until  we  were 
forced  to  cry  out,  "hold,  enough  I"  The  dinner  was  very  excellcnl 
and  was  served  graciously. 

AFTERNOON  SEKJSSION. 

Music  from  the  Axtel  cornet  band  called  the  j)e()ple  to  the 
stand  after  dinner,  and  President  Stewart  introduced  the  subject 
of  "Early  Missionaries  to  the  Firelands." 

EARLY     MISSIONARIES    TO    TIUJ    KIRELANDS. 

He  said,  "The  first  christian  missiv/U  was  commenced  on  the 
Frrelands  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  with  a  body  of  christian 
Indians,  who  came  and  formed  a  settlement  at  a  place  which  they 
named  New  Salem,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Huron 
river  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  present  village  of  Milan, 
in  the  year  1789;  but  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  hostile  Indians,  they 
fled  to  Canada,  where  they  establislied  a  permanent  settlement 
which  yet  remains. 

"Part  of  them  returned  under  the  guidance  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries in  the  year  1804,  and  began  another  settlement  at  the  site 
of  what  is  now  Milan,  and  which  they  christened  in  the  Indian 
tongue  '  Petquoting,'  and  the  white  settlers  called  it  Indian  vil- 
lage, which  continued  for  several  years;  but  again  alarmed  at  the 
threats  from  both  whites  and  Indians,  and  the  signs  of  approach- 
ing war  with  England,  they  returned  to  Canada.  Great  good  was 
acomplished  by  the  Moravians  iii  their  work,  and  it  eonlributed 
much  to  the  securitv  and  success  of  the  first  white  settlers  who  fol- 
lowed  them  into  the  Firelands. 

*' For  jin  ihterestini/ sketch  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  bv 
Ebenezer  Lane,  see  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  Vol.  3,  page  54. 

"A    Swedenborgian  missionaiy    by    the    name   of  Jonathan 
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Chapman^  originally  from  MaBsachusetts,  who  like  Lorenzo  Dow, 
was  of  wide  fame  among  the  pioneers  for  his  eccentricities,  but  like 
him  accomplished  great  good  by  their  rough  ministry  suited  to 
that  stage  of  our  civilization.  He  was  a  ftoted  character  among 
both  whites  and  Indians  and  equally  welcomed  by  all.  By  the  lat- 
ter he  was  regarded  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  com- 
monly known  among  the  settlers  as  *  Johnny  Appleseed,^  from  the 
numerous  nurseries  of  apple  trees  which  he  planted  in  the  forests 
through  Huron,  Richland,  Wayne,  Stark,  Delaware  and  other 
counties  of  Ohio. 

"The  record  of  his^  toils  and  sufferings  which  he  thus  wrote  in 
the  wilderness  grew  up,  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  abundantly  long 
after  he  had  passed  away.  Many  orchards  in  the  Firelands  can 
now  be  pointed  out  that  took  root  in  his  nurseries,  which  were  re- 
sorted to  by  the  first  settlers  from  far  and  near.  Some  account  of 
this  eccentric  philanthropist  may  be  found  in  the  Fireland^s  Pioneer, 
Vol.  1,  (No.  3)  page  15,  and  V^ol.  11,  page  89. 

"  Another  eminent  missionary  among  the  Indians  and  first 
white  settlers  was  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  known  as  the  missionary 
})reacher,  who  established  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
youth  at  Greenfield  and  Milan;  and  finally,  after  many  years  of 
useful  service  in  the  Firelands,  went  to  the  Lake  Superior  region 
of  the  northwest  aud  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians. 

"  Father  Gurley  was  also  a  missionary  preacher,  visiting  all 
parts  of  the  Firelands  and  laboring  with  little  recompense,  among 
the  scattered  habitations  of  the  first  white  settlers.  For  interest- 
ing accounts  of  these  two  early  preachers,  see  the  Firelands  Pi- 
oneer, Vol.  2,  (part  No.  1),  page  26,  and  Vol.  2,  (part  No,  1), 
page  4:}.  ' 

"  The  first  religious  camp-meeting  was  held  at  the  old  county 
seat  at  Avery,  now  Milan,  on  the  farm  of  Ephraim  Munger  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  J  HIS,  under  charge  of  Reverends  Boardman  and 
Godard,  who  were  sent  by  the  Ohio  Methodist  Conference  to  aid 
the  missionary  work  among  the  settlers.  For  an  account  of  this 
camp-meeting  see  the  Firelands  Pioneer,  Vol.  3,  (new  series),  page 

Mr.  Stewart  then  said  we  will  now  listen  to  an  account  of  one 
of  the   eccentric  characters  of  the  Firelands.     He  thereupon  intro- 
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duced  F.  D.  GunsaiiUus,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  who  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  biographical  address  on  that  historical  per- 
Ronage  known  as  "Johnny  Appleseed." 

Several  of  the  pioneers  present  stated  that  they  had  met  "John- 
ny Appleseed'^  personally  and  had  purchased  orchard  trees  of  him; 
Fome  of  which  are  still  living  and  bearing. 

President  Stewart  then  introduced  the  subject  of 

FOREIGN  MISSIONARIKB  FKOM  THE  FIKKLANDS. 

He  8aid  "It  is  due  as  well  to  gratitude,  as  to  christian  charity, 
that  this  land,  which  was  so  richly  blessed  by  missionary  labors 
and  sacrifices,  in  its  primitive  history,  should  now,  in  its  advanced 
civilization,  render  back  some  recompense  to  other  lauds  yet  in 
pagan  darkness.  We  have  many  witnesses,  some  with  us  today, 
that  this  duty  has  not  been  neglected. 

Rev.  George  S.  Perin  and  wife  under  tlio  aH.spices  of  the 
Universalist  Foreign  Missionary  Board,  went  to  Japan  last 
spring  to  establish  a  permanent  mission  there.  His  wife  is  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Danfoith,  f«M'merly  of  Bronson,  Huron 
county,  where  she  was  born. 

Laura  White,  daughter  of  Hon.  O.  A.  White,  former  mayor 
of  Norwalk,  who  graduated  at  the  Norwalk  high  school,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  that  school,  became  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Myron  W^.  Hunt,  who  was  a  missionary  at  Pekin, 
China,  where  she  accompanied  him  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
spent  three  years  there  in  missionary  work.  His  father  was 
an  eminent  missionary  to  India  and  Japan.  He  translated  the 
bible  into  Chinese  and  established  an  extensive  publication  house 
at  Pekin,  from  which  large  editions  of  his  work  were  sent  over  the 
Chinese  empire.  He  died  there  a  few  years  ago.  His  son,  Rev. 
Myron  W.  Hunt,  failing  in  health  returne<l  to  this  country  and 
died.  His  widow  married  Hon.  R.  R.  Herrick,  former  mavor  of 
Cleveland,  and  now  resides  in  that  city. 

Another  missionarv  from  the  Firelands  was  Lucv  Jackson, 
daughter  of  Charles  Jackson  of  Norwalk,  a  graduate  of  Norwalk 
public  schools,  who  was  married  to  Rev.  J.  L.  W^hiting  and  ac- 
companied her  luisband,  as  missionaries  undt'r  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions,  to  Pekin,  China,  in  the  year  1869.  Thev 
\)ix\v    contiflueij    t)jeir   nnssiofj    work   there   more    ihm  .  twentjr 
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years.     Mrs.  Whiting  is  on  a  temporary  visit  to  her  former   home, 
and  her  children  are  attending  school  at  Ohcrlin; 

A  number  of  missionaries  went  from  Milan,  and  some  of  them 
are  yet  living  and  at  work  in  India.  Martha  Sturtevant  of  Milan 
married  Rev.  J.  Taylor  and  accompanied  him  in  the  year  1841  to 
the  Madura  mission  at  Madura,  East  India. 

Sarah  Ashley,  born  at  Milan,  a  daughter  of  1>.  Ashley,  went 
to  the  same  mission. 

Lemuel  Bissell  and  wife,  former  teachers  in  the  Huron  Insti- 
tute at  Milan,  went  as  missionaries  to  Amednugger,  India. 

Two  sons  of  the  eminent  missionary.  Dr.  Scudder,  were  also 
students  at  Milan,  and  went  to  foreign  fields.  Also  the  Misses 
Halantine  who  studied  at  the.Norwalk  school. 

Delia  Barber,  daughter  of  Col.  S.  M.  Barber,  and  Ilattie 
West  went  as  missionaries  to  the  Frcedmen  at  the  South. 

Miss  Ada  Bodine  of  Plymouth,  now  of  Norwalk,  served  five 
years  as  teacher  in  the  Indian  mission  schools  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. 

Nettie  B.  Bebout,  daughter  of  Wm.  Bebout,  and  born  in  Rug- 
gles  township  on  the  Firelands,  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Erwin  II. 
Richards,  and  accompanfed  him  in  the  year  1880  as  missionaries 
t4>  Natal  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  They  are  now  situate«l  at 
Inhambana,  north  of  Natal.  They  were  graduates  from  Oberlin 
and  he  from  Princeton  University." 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Richards,  wife  of  Erwin  H.  Richards,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  to  Inhambana,  Africa,  who  with 
her  husband  went  to  Natal  in  1880,  to  Inhambana  in  1885,  and  re- 
turned to  America  in  1881),  to  recruit  her  health  and  visit  her 
friends,  was  next  called  upon.  She  gave  a  pleasing  and  instruct- 
ive talk  uj>on  African  manners  and  custom**  an«l  exhibited  a  num- 
ber of  curios  from  the  "Dark  Continent,"  explaining  their  uses, 
etc.     She  held  the  closest  attention  of  the  large  audience. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allshouse  of  Wakeman  entertained  the  people 
with  some  good  vocal  music  with  an  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Alls- 
house  on  an  old  fashioned  hand  melodeon. 

Miss  Ada  Bodine  of  Norwalk,  recentlv  a  teacher  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  Board,  in  the  Indian  schools  at  Vinita,  Indian  Territ«)ry, 
spoke  interestingly  of  the  work  among  the  tribes  of  our  western 
territories. 
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President  Sewart  gave  some  further  interesting  accounts  of 
the  mission  work  accomplished  by  residents  of  the  Firelands  and 
then  gave  the  following  account  of  the 

EARLY    SETTLEBS   OF   FLORENCE  TOWNSHIP: 

"  Almon  Ruggles  first  came  to  the  Firelands  and  began  his 
survey  of  it,  by  authority  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1805.  He  received  for  compensation  of  his  services,  a  mile  square 
of  land,  which  he  located  in  the  township  of  Berlin,  adjoining 
Florence.  That  fact  led  to  the  early  settlement  of  these  two 
townships.  The  first  permanent  white  settlers  on  the  Firelands 
were  Col.  Jared  Ward,  Almon  Ruggles  aud  Jabez  Wright,  who 
brought  their  families  here  in  1808;  and  in  the  following  spring 
the  first  white  settler  came  into  Florence  township. 

"It  was  first  settled  in  the  month  of  May,  1800,  by  Ezra 
Sprague,  who  emigrated  from  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1807  to 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  married  to  Haniet  A.  Gris- 
wold,  and  there  resided  until  the  spring  of  1809,  when,  with  his 
family,  they  removed  to  Florence  township.  lie  was  the  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace  elected  at  the  organization  of  the  township, 
and  afterwards  served  for  fourteen  years  as  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  aged  71  years. 

"  On  the  16th  of  July,  1809,  Eli  S.  Barnum,  his  sister  Rachel 
Barnum,  Rufus  Judson  and  family,  Charles  Betts  and  Joseph  Par- 
sons, came  from  the  east  and  settled  in  Florence  township.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  year,  1810,  they  were  joined  by  John 
Brooks,  Sr.,  Joseph  Sears  and  John  Wilson,  with  their  families. 
In  the  year  1811,  George  Brooks  and  Lorin  Clark  came  with  their 
families.  The  war  interrupted  further  immigi*ation  until  peace 
was  restored.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1815,  Joab  Squire  with  his 
family  arrived.  In  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  experience  there, 
written  by  Mr.  Squire,  which  appeared  in  the  Firelands  Pioneer  of 
November,  1859,  he  said: 

"  *I  can  safely  say  that  the  ten  years  that  I  lived  in  a  log 
cabin,  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.' 

"In  the  autumn  of  1816,  Bowen  Case  with  Aaron  Parsons  and 
family,  came  from  Auburn,  N.  Y.  On  December  25,  1829,  Mr. 
Case  was  married  to  Amanda  Brundage  of  Vermillion  and  settled 
in  Florence  township,  where  be  now  resides  in  the  85th  year  of 
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his  age.  It  is  at  his  hospitable  home  and  by  his  kind  invitation, 
that  the  Firelands  Historical  Society  holds  here  its  present  Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

"In  the  same  year,  1816,  Perez  Starr,  William  Starr,  Jared 
Starr  and  Dudley  Starr  came  with  their  families  from  Groton, 
Connecticut,  and  settled  in  Florence  township,  at  what  is  now  the 
village  of  Birmingham. 

"  Hiram  P.  Starr,  a  son  of  Perez  Starr,  now  occupies  the  home- 
stead place  on  which  his  father  first  settled  and  also  fills  well  his 
place  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  enterprising  and  public  spirit- 
ed citizens  of  the  township. 

"Florence  was  first  organized  as  a  township  in  April,.18l7,  and 
on  the  7th  of  that  month  held  its  first  election,  at  which  there 
were  17  voters. 

"  Eli  S.  Barnum  was  the  first  postmaster  there,  and  retained  the 
office  through  thirty  years  without  the  help  of  any  Civil  Service 
Commission.  He  resided  at  Florence  over  fifty  years  and  thep 
removed  to  East  Cleveland,  where  he  died  aged  eighty  years.  In- 
teresting facts  as  to  early  settlement  of  Florence  township  may  be 
found  in  the  Pioneer,  No.  2,  of  Vol.  I,  pages  15  and  19.  But  the 
history  of  the  township  is  not  so  fully  reported  as  it  should  be. 

"  The  first  deeds  of  land  in  Florence  township  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  public  records  in  the  county  recorder's  office  at  Nor- 
walk  after  the  township  was  surveyed  and  reduced  from  Sufferers' 
rights  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  to  sections,  lots  and  acres, 
dated  prior  to  the  year  1820,  were  the  following  named  grantees. 

"  Charles  Betts,  Ezra  Sprague,  Joab  Squires,  Josiah  Black- 
man,  Ira  i^lackman,  R.  B.  &  A.  Ruggles,  Luther  Harris,  Isaac 
Fnrman,  Rebe(;ca  Judson,  John  Brooks,  John  Brooks,  Jr.,  Geo. 
Brooks,  Alanson  Anderson,  Town  Clark,  Joseph  Brooks,  Polly 
Peck,  Mary  Harris,  Eli  S.  Barnum,  Levi  Jackson,  John  Denman, 
Mark  Sumners,  M.  G.  Shelhouse,  Aasahel  Barrows,  Almon  Rug- 
gles,  Harley  Mason,  Levi  Fuller,  Roswell  Ball,  Rachel  Barnum, 
Henry  Bishop,  Rufus  Judson,  Lambert  Shaffer,  John  Denman. 
Deed  dated  December  14,  1818,  for  a  saw  mill. 

"  The  earliest  dates  of  these  deeds  were  to  George  Brooks, 
July  17,  1809,  Charles  Betts,  March  10,  1810,  Ezra  Sprague  and 
Rachel  Barnum  both  May  12,  1812.  These  were  not  all  the  land 
owners,  besides  the  original  proprietors,  for  no  doubt  there  were 
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some  who  held  their  land  by  contract  and  did  not  take  their  deeds 
until  after  the  year  1820. 

"  The  tir«t  stage  coach  carrying  U.  S.  mails,  pa8sed  through 
this  township  of  Florence  in  the  year  1820,  when  the  first  stage 
line  was  established  between  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  and  coach- 
es were  run  over  the  old  *8and  road'  from  Cleveland  a»  far  west 
as  Norwalk.  That  was  a  great  event  in  our  pioneer  history,  and 
was  duly  celebrated.  This  stage  line  continued  to  run  through 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  the  two  divisions  of  the  Cleve- 
land &  Toledo  railroad  were  in  operation  through  Norwalk  and 
Sandusky,  when  the  mail  service  having  been  transferred  to  the 
railways,  the  stage  lines  were  withdrawn." 

Laura  D.  Sprague,  aged  78  years,  a  daughter  of  the  first  set- 
tler, Ezra  Sprague,  was  present  at  this  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Firelands  Historical  Society,  and  was  called  up  and  introduced  to 
the  meeting.  Many  others  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers 
were  present. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  of  Norwalk  then  related  some  inci- 
dents of  his  former  life  on  the  Firelands.  He  stated  that  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  in  the  old  school  house  which  for- 
merly stood  near  Florence  Corners.  He  gave  interesting  accounts 
of  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

After  a  burst  of  martial  music  from  fife  and  drums,  Mr.  Chas. 
C.  Parsons  of  Townsend  recited  an  original  poem  on  "The  Spring 
of  Life." 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Farr  of  Norwalk  then  gave  a  very  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  part  taken  by  the  women  of  the  Firelands  in  suppress- 
ing the  great  Rebellion  of  1861-65.  She  stated  "that  five  days  after 
the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  April  20,  1861,  was  made  for  troops' 
to  suppress  the  great  rebellion,  the  ladies  of  Cleveland  came  to- 
gether in  response  to  a  call  in  the  Cleveland  Leader,  at  Chapin 
hall,  to  inquire  how  the  charity  of  women  could  best  serve  her 
country  in  its  impending  peril.  This  resulted  in  organizing  the 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  of  Northern  Ohio.  Other  towns  followed 
immediately.    Norwalk  organized  a  *S.  A.  S.'  in  May,  1861. 

"  In  Huron  and  Erie  counties  over  thirty  soldiers'  aid  socie- 
ties were  in  operation  throughout  the  war,  sending  thousands  of 
dollars'  WQVtb  of  supplies  for  furqishing  *tlje  boys'  of  the  army 
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with  aid  and  comfort.     Nearly   $11,000   were  sent  by    the    Nor- 
walk  branches. 

"Many  of  these  earnest,  patriotic  women  have  passed  to 
their  'rest  from  their  labors  but  their  works  follow  them.'  "    . 

The  Rev.  D.  T.  Call  of  Birmingham  gave  a  bright,  brief  and 
spicy  talk. 

Miss  Minnie  Hayes  of  Florence  recited  in  a  very  taking  man- 
ner, -a  humorous  poem  entitled  "Prayer  and  Hoeing."  It  was 
given  hearty  applause. 

F.  R.  Loomis  of  Norw^lk  spoke  for  a  few  moments,  express- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  the  officers  of  the  Pirelauds  Historical  So- 
ciety with  this  Fall  Meeting,  and  extending  the  thanks  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  all  who  had  contributed  in  any  way  to  its  in- 
terest and  success.  He  then  moved  that  we,  one  and  all,  extend 
our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Bowen  Case  for  the  use  of  his  home  and 
grounds  and  for  his  kindly  interest;  to  H.  P.  Starr  and  G.  W. 
Clary  of  Birmingham  for  their  untiring  interest  and  faithful  la- 
bors, through  which  the  meeting-had  been  made  so  enjoyable  an<l 
successful;  to  the  ladies  of  Florence  who  provided  such  a  splendid 
dinner  for  all  who  came;  to  the  speakers,  musicians  and  91II  others 
who  have  'contributed  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  this  Fall 
Meeting. 

This  vote  of  thanks  was  very  heartily  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  then  pronounced  the  benediction  and 
the  audience  was  dismissed. 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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Meeting  of  Directors  and  Trustees. 

JAJ^UA(RY  8th,  i8gi, 

A  called  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of 
the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  was  held  in  C.  H.  Gallup's  office, 
in  Norwalk,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  8th. 

The  members  present  were  G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup,  C. 
Woodruff  and  F.  R.  Loomis. 

Called  to  order  by  President  G.  T.  Stewart. 

In  absence  of  L.  C.  Laylin,  Recording  Secretary,  F.  R.  Loomis 
was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  society 
bo  held  in  Milan,  on  Saturday,  February  21st  and  that  a  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  be  appointed  viz: 

•  Dr.  S.  E.  Simmons,  Capt.  Henry  Kelley,  William  lAK^kwood, 
A.  J.  Mowry,  L.  L.  Stoddard,  J.  W.  Stoakes,  W.  G.  Scroggie,  J. 
F.  Hamilton,  Rev.  L.  W.  Kumler. 

The  above  committee  was  authorized  and  empowered  to 
add  to  their  number,  appoint  sub-committees,  and  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Upon  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  draw  orders  up- 
on the  treasurer  in  payment  of  bills  due  as  follows,  viz: 

A.  B.  Chase  Company t3.25 

iMrs.  J.  R.  Miller 6.00 

The  Chronicle  Publishing  Company :?.70 

F.  R.  Loomis  reported  having  received  |8.00  from  Rush  R- 
Sloane  for  Pioneers;  fifty  cents  from  J.  D.  Easton  for  annual 
membership  and  fifty  cents  from  I.  \\,  Hoyt  for  volume  VI  of  the 
Pioneer;  which  he  was  instructed  to  tuni  over  to  the  treasurer. 

Upon  motion  the  Chronicle  l^ublishing  Company  was  awarded 
the  contract  for  publishing  volume  VI  of  the  Firelands  Pioneer 
on  the  same  terms  and  condition  as  agreed  upon  for  volumes  IV 
and  V. 

G.  T.  Stewart,  C.  H.  Gallup  and  F.  R.  Loomis  were  appointed 
a  committee  upon  publication  of  volume  VI. 

Upon  motion  the  Board  adjourned. 

F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


OUR  B^BOID  HISTOBY. 


Introductory  Report  at  Birmingham,  8ept.  36,  1888. 


BY  G.  T.  STEWART,  ESQ.,  OP  NORWALK. 


The  two  Quarterly  Meetings  of  tliis  Society  preceding  its  last 
Annual  Meeting,  were  devoted  mainly  to  the  topic  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.  We  propose  now  to  consider  that  of  the  Over- 
ground Railroad.  Both  have  been  the  paths  and  symbols  of  lib- 
erty. The  railroad  is  the  great  world  revolutionist.  It  invades 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous;  and  every- 
where it  is  accomplishing  a  grand  mission,  upturning  and  over- 
turning social  and  commercial  evils,  and  powerfully  affecting  re- 
ligions and  governments.  It  is  the  mightiest  of  automatons  and 
carries  with  it  conscious  self-power  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  in 
all  nations,  destroying  the  alienations  of  distance,  uniting  popular 
interests,  preventing  wars,  and  tending  to  the  subversion  of  despot- 
ism and  the  substitution  of  homogeneal  institutions,  based  on  the 
autonomy  taught  by  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
scream  of  its  motor  is  the  cry  of  our  eagle  and  every  locomotive 
engine  on  its  iron  track  through  foreign  lands,  is  helping  to  whistle 
"  Yankee  Doodle  "  round  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  a  corrupt  use  and  gross  perversion  of  the  rail- 
way system  has  produced  in  this  republic  a  crop  of  railroad  kings, 
monopolists  and  millionaires,  building  up  their  palaces  on  the 
plunder  of  the  people;  but  every  railway  corporation  is  a  mere 
creature  of  the  government,  and  here  the  people  are  the  govern- 
ment. The  intelligent  citizens  of  this  republic  are  turning  their 
eyes  upon  this  evil,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  effect- 
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ually  proliibit   it,  and    will  restrict  these  corporations  to  the  le- 
ufitiniate  powers  and  purposes  for  which  they  were  chartered. 

You  have  all  heard  the  old  saw,  as  to  the  commercial  folly  of 
"'carry inuj  coal  to  Newcastle."      This  relates  to  Newcastle-upon- 
TyiH',  the  seat  of  some  of  the  oldest  collieries  in  England.      There, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  experiment  was  first  tried  of  lay- 
ing down  straight  |)arallel  timber-rails,  on  which  bulky  carts,  with 
rnllcrs  adjusted  to  the  rails,  filled   with   the  coal,  were  drawn  by 
liorscs  from  the  coal-beds  to  the  river.      It  was  consi<lered  a  great 
cconomv,  when  it  was  found   that   bv   this  contrivance  cme  horse 
could  dra\\^  a  load  of  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  coal.      The   plan 
was  I'racluallv   adoiited  in  other  collieries  of  that  and  other  coun- 
tries,  and  injprovements   were  made  in   the  construction    of   the 
wheels  with  flanges  to  hold  them  to  the  track,  and  of  the  road-bed 
in  various  forms.      Yet  we  are  surprised,  as  we  look  back,  at  the 
aj)j>arent  slowness  and  dullness  of  the  times  in  grasping  this  great 
invention,  and  in  hiding  it  away  in  the  mines  and  collieries,  like  a 
slumbering  lion,  through  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  before  it  was 
permitted  to  go  forth  and  rouse  the  world  with  its  roar.      In  fact, 
almost  a  century  })assed  before  iron  rails  were  substituted  for  those 
of  wood.     Finally,  the  movement  liegan  of  extending  the  use  of 
the  railroad,  to  trans|)ortation  in  other  lines   of  business.       Here 
the  genius   of  our  countrymen,  quick  and  fertile  in  all  schemes  of 
prnctical  ent(M*prise,  took  hold,  and  gave  a  guiding  and  ruling  im- 
petus to  this. 

Those  of  us  who  read  Peter  Parlev's  histories,  in  our  child- 
hood,  can  remember  the  account  he  gave  of  the  wonderful  road 
lliat  was  being  built  at  I>altimore,  with  iron  rails,  on  which  horses 
could  draw  passenger  cars  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
'^riiis  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
the  Lake  Erie  division  of  which  by  lease,  and  also  a  portion  of  its 
main  line  west,  extends  through  parts  of  theFirebands.  About  the 
year  1?^'2.^,  railroads  were  projected  simultaneously  from  Hoston, 
Baltimore  and  Charleston,  but  the  work  proceeded  .slowly,  and 
several  years  ela]>sed  before  cars  were  in  motion  on  either  of  them, 
except  for  a  few  miles,  and  those  were  drawn  by  horses.  Another 
line  was  started,  ui>on  which  a  trial  tri[)  was  made  in  the  year  1831, 
between  Albanv  and  Schenectady  on  what  is  known  as  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railroad.      As    this  was  in  a  line  coDDecting  with 
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Boston  designed  to  cut  off  traffic  from  New  York,  the  New  York 
&  Lake  Erie  Railroad  enterprise  was  formed  for  a  counter-foil, 
which  went  slowly  forward  and  did  not  complete  its  line  to  Lake 
Erie  until  about  the  year  1851.  I  remember  that  when  a  boy,  in 
the  year  1835,  I  came  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  to 
Ohio,  ground  was  being  broken  through  that  valley  and  rails  were 
being  laid  from  Schenectady  to  Utica.  Our  friends  of  the  Philip 
Harrison  family,  who  moved  at  about  the  same  time,  from  the 
same  place,  to  this  township  of  Florence,  will  no  doubt  recall  the 
fact.  But  at  this  time  and  for  years  after,  these  railroads  were  for 
the  most  part  operated  by  animal  motors. 

Over  forty-four  years  ago,  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  I  visited  the 
territory  then,  now  state,  of  Florida.  From  the  port  of  St.  Marks 
to  the  city  of  Tallahasse,  I  rode  on  a  new  railroad,  in  a  car  drawn 
by  mules.  Occasionally  the  mnles  filed  a  demurrer  with  their 
heels  and  the  passengers  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  on  ahead, 
until  the  law  question  was  settled  between  the  mules  and  their 
drivers. 

There  was  urgent  need  of  a  more  powerful  motor  to  give  gen- 
eral success  to  the  railway  enterprise.  Here  again  American 
genius  came  to  the  front.  Oliver  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  as  early 
as  the  year  1782,  patented  a  steam  wagon,  of  which  drawings  and 
specifications  were  sent  to  England.  Two  years  after  that,  James 
Watts,  the  famous  Scotch  inventor,  improved  on  the  invention  and 
patented  a  locomotive  carriage.  In  my  law  office  is  suspended  a  pict- 
ure, (and  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  seen  similar  ones)  showing 
Watts,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  sitting  by  the  supper  table 
with  his  parents,  and  holding  his  spoon  over  the  spout  of  the  boil- 
ing tea-kettle,  to  catch  the  escaping  jet  of  steam,  watching  its  ef- 
fect and  counting  the  drops  of  water  which  condensed  on  the  back 
of  the  spoon.  All  this  seemed  to  those  looking  on,  as  a  mere 
freak  of  boyish  fun;  but  in  the  mind  of  the  young  scientist,  it  was 
the  first  insight  of  a  wondi'rful  truth,  the  discovery  of  the  power 
and  utility  of  steam.  It  required  many  years  of  his  life  to  fully 
develop  this  discovery,  but  at  last  it  became  gloriously  manifest  to 
the  world. 

Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  by  the  fall  of  the 
apple;  and  Watts  found  the  beginning  of  his  great  invention  by 
the  play  of  a  spoon.     It  is  marvelous  from  what  trifling  incidents 
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great  scientific  traths  and  a  great  train*  of  following  events  are 
born  into  the  world.  The  perfecting  of  the  steam  motor  was  a 
tardy  and  difficult  work,  to  which  Evans,  Watts  and  other  invent- 
ors both  in  Europe  and  America  gave  many  years  of  intense  study 
and  experiment,  resulting  in  valuable  improvements.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  steam  was  generally  substituted,  even  on  the 
passenger  railroads,  many  still  preferring  the  economy  of  animal 
power.  In  England  a  famous  race  was  run  between  a  horse  and  a 
locomotive  engine,  on  which  bets  were  made,  and  the  horse  won. 
All  this  opposition  of  prejudice  and  interest  served  to  intensify 
the  effort  to  produce  a  more  perfect  steam  motor;  and  in  the  end, 
science  gained  its  usual  triumph  over  brute  force. 

The  railroads  in  the  United  States  now  make  an  average 
speed  of  48  3-10  miles  per  hour  as  their  best.  From  Jersey  City 
to  Philadelphia  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  is  made  in  112  minutes 
average  time  on  what  is  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  "limited." 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  once  traveled  over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  miles  an  hour.  On  the  New  York,  Providence 
and  Boston  Railroad  the  distance  has  been  made  at  a  mile  a  min- 
ute. Of  course  these  are  extraordinary  efforts  and  thirty-eight 
miles  an  hour  on  the  average  is  fast  traveling,  though  often  ex- 
ceeded. The  fastest  time  in  England  is  that  claimed  for  the  road 
between  London  and  Bristol,  of  59^  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  great  railway  movement  the  United  States  at  the  be- 
ginning, assume'd  and  continues  to  maintain,  the  ascendancy  over 
all  other  nations.  The  railroad  mileage  of  the  world  as  shown  by 
the  latest  official  reports,  foots  up  at  310,510  miles;  of  which  133,- 
666  miles  were  in  the  United  States.  The  next  largest  mileage 
was  23,535  miles,  in  Germany;  19,300  miles  in  France,  and  19,169 
miles  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

While  the  United  States  has  thus  led  the  world  in  railwav  en- 
terprises,  Ohio  has  led  the  other  states,  showing  a  mileage  of 
7,657  miles  last  year.  Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia  (Vol.  XIII 
page  731)  containing  the  railway  statistics  of  the  country  up  to 
1860,  gave  to  Ohio  no  railroad  credit  before  the  year  1843,  when 
and  for  the  two  years  following,  it  was  reported  with  the  same  num- 
ber, eighty-four  miles;  and  in  1860  it  was  credited  with  the  largest 
mileage  of  any  state  in  the  Union  being  3,057  miles,  while  that  of 
the  next  state,  Pennsylvania,  was  2,943  miles.     But  it  was  entitled 
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to  an  earlier  credit.      The  Secretary  of  State  reported  thirty-six 
miles  for  1841  and  eighty -four  miles  for  1842. 

As  we  are  reviving  political  memories  of  1840,  there  are  prob- 
ably witnesses  present  who  can  testify  to  the  fact,  that  delegations 
were  in  that  year  carried  to  a  convention  in  cars  on  a  railroad  be- 
tween Sandusky  and  Monroeville. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Ohio,  of  Jan- 
uaiy  16,  1838,  shows  the  following  named  railroad  companies  then 
chartered  and  receiving  subscriptions  by  the  state  to  their  capital 
stock:  The  Ohio  Railroad  Co.;  The  Monroeville  &  Sandusky 
City  Railroad  Co.;  The  Painesville  &  Fairport  Railroad  Co. 

The  Board  in  its  report  of  February  9,  1838,  states  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  Monroeville  &  Sandusky  City  Railroad  was 
♦56,000,  of  which  the  amount  the  company  was  entitled  to  from 
the  state,  if  the  work  was  completed,  was  iH 8,666,  and  the  amount 
of  credit  already  loaned  was  then  iH  4,667.  . 

In  addition,  the  report  shows  that  applications  had  been  made 
to  the  Board,  from  the  following  railroad  companies,  of  which  the 
plans  and  estimated  cost  of  each  work  had  been  approved  by  the 
Board,  as  follows. 

The  Ohio  Railroad,  estimated  cost $1,975,413 

Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  "  "     1,200,000 

Little  Miami,  estimated  cost 596,060 

For  these  the  anticipated  loan  of  credit,  if  they  should  be 
completed,  were: 

Ohio  Railroad »658,37l 

Mad  River  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad 400,000 

Little  Miami  Railroad 198,686 

To  the  Mad  River  <fe  Lake  Erie  15100,000  had  also  been  paid 
by  special  law. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1842,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund,  in  a  special  report  to  the  Legislature,  stated  that  the  follow- 
ing amounts  had  been  advanced  by  the  state  to  railroad  companies: 

Lake  Erie  &  Mad  River $270,000 

Monroeville  &  Sandusky  City 33,333 

Painesville  &  Fairport 6,182 

Ohio  Railroad 249,000 

Little  Miami 115,000 

Vermillion  &  Ashland 44,000 
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These  six  were  the  first  railway  enterprises  in  Ohio,  receiving 
aid  from  the  state,  and  four  of  them  crossed  portions  of  the  Fire- 
lands.  The  Ohio,  and  the  Vermillion  &  Ashland  railroads  have 
only  left  their  scars  behind  them,  traced  in  long  lines  of  trees 
felled  and  spiles  driven  along  their  abandoned  tracks  through  the 
forests. 

Had  the  large  sums  received  and  wasted  along  their 
whole  lines,  been  expended  in  completing  and  putting  the  cars  in 
motion  over  a  part,  they  would  have  so  far  resulted  in  a  success. 
As  it  was  they  ended  in  a  total  loss  to  the  state  and  to  all  in- 
volved in  their  reckless  mismanagement.  The  Monroeville  <& 
Sandusky  City  Railroad  was  wisely  and  successfully  managed,  be- 
coming afterwards  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark  Railroad, 
and  now  operated  under  lease  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company. 
Throughout  its  long  history  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
state  at  large,  and  especially  to  this  portion  of  it.  The  Lake  Erie 
&  Mad  River  Railroad  was  also  successfully  completed  and  is  now 
part  of  the  line  extending  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river. 

The  most  successful  and  useful  of  the  present  railway  lines 
across  the  Firelands  are  those  which  have  been  constructed  with- 
out any  government  aid. 

The  following  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Ohio,  for  the  year  1889,  shows  the  mileage,  including  main  tracks 
and  sidings,  of  railroads  then  operated  within  the  limits  of  Huron 
and  Erie  counties,  their  tax  valuation  and  taxes  paid  by  them  for 
that  year: 

ERIE  COUNTY: 

MIIJCAGE.       VALI'ATIOX.  TAXKS. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  L.  E.  Div. . . .  23.38  «    238,004.00  *  4,734.33 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern. .   52.26  851,172.00  15,089.42 

Lake  Erie  &  Western 11.28  83,773.00  1,523.87 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis . .   29.38  307,41 1.00  3,804.34 

Wheeling'*;  Lake  Erie 11.53  80,550.00  1,407.50 

Cincinnati,  Sandusky  &  Cleve'nd  17.22  1(50,100.00  3,723.54 

Totals 145.05     $1,721,010.00     $30,283.00 
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HURON  COUNTY. 

MILEAGE.      VALUATION.  TAXES. 

Baltimore  &01iio,  Chicago  Di  v..  11.57  *    105,252.00  $  1,979.00 

"                 "     L.  K.  Div 26.60  274,383.00  3,781.94 

Clev'nd,Cormbus,Cin.<fcInd'8..  17.23  264,986.00  3,999.55 

Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Southern..  38.21  823,774.00  14,163.94 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis..  12.21  68,576.00  1,399.56 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 36.01  280,871.00  4,625.20 

Totals 141.89     *1,817,842.00     *29,949.29 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  Ruggles  township  and 
other  fractions  of  the  Firelauds,  taken  into  the  reports  of  other 
counties. 

They  show  for  1889  eight  lines  of  railway  operated  in  the 
Firelands,  with  a  total  mileage  of  286  94-100.  Two  lines  in  Huron 
county  have  since  been  added,  which  will  appear  on  the  tax  dupli- 
cate of  1891. 

The  longest  of  these  lines  is  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  with  90  47-100  miles  of  main  track  and  sidings,  being 
nearly  a  third  in  extent  and  half  in  valuation  of  all  the  lines.  An 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  the  pioneer  history  of  this  road 
through  Ohio,  has  been  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
by  L.  D.  Strutton,  £sq.,  and  follows  this  article.  The  others  will 
be  reported,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  collect  and  combine  the 
facts  of  their  history  in  future  volumes  of  the  Pioneer,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  Firelands. 

We  have  revised  the  last  part  of  this  report  and  substituted 
the  statistics  of  1889.  We  add  the  following  of  that  year  as  com- 
pared with  1890: 

The  total  railroad  mileage  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
in  1890  was  160,544  miles,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $9,680,942,- 
249;  this  is  an  increase  in  value  compared  with  the  year  1889,  of 
l?332,000,000.  The  total  gross  earnings  of  all  the  roads  in  the 
United  States  in  1890  were  *  1,1 20,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  #120,- 
000,000.  The  earnings  per  mile  for  each  mile  in  operation  were 
#7,169.  The  net  earnings  of  all  the  roads  were  #368,000,000.  The 
record  for  1890  shows  a  great  increase  in  all  the  diiferent  depart- 
ments, and  the  year  will  Jong  be  remembered  as  a  prosperous  one 
for  the  railroads  of  America.  The  mileage  of  new  roads  con- 
structed was  8,270  miles,  which  is  over  1,200  miles  greater  ths^R 
tb^  coRStriictiop  of  1889r 
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Some  Romiiiisconces  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Road,  the 

Projectors  and  Builders  Thereof. 


BY  L.  D.  STBUTTON,  ES^-,  OF  NOKWALK. 


The  writer  of  the  following  reminiscences  was  the  tirst  em- 
ployee of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company. 
From  the  nature  of  his  work  he  became  informed  of  the  material 
facts  connected  with  the  organization  and  building  of  the  road, 
and  necessarily  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men  who  were 
particularly  engaged  in  carrying  ou,t  the  enterprise.  Nearly  all 
those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  building 
of  this  important  road  have  been  gathered  in  by  the  hand  of  death, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer,  (who  is  now  an  old  man), 
by  those  interested  in  the  early  annals  of  this  part  of  our  country, 
that  he  write  what  is  left  of  his  reminiscences  of  the  beginning  of 
the  T.  N.  &  C.  road  before  he,  also,  passes  away. 

The  writer  cannot  refresh  his  memory  by  references  to  rec- 
ords, documents  or  books  without  going  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  some  money,  and  this  is  his  apol- 
ogy for  any  omissions  that  may  be  found  in  his  narrative. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  the  Toledo  Norwalk  and  Cleveland 
Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  (March  7th)  through  the  in- 
tervention of  tS.  T,  Worcester,  then  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature. The  corporators  mentioned  in  the  charter,  were  Timothy 
Baker,  Charles  L.  Boalt,  John  R.  Osborn,  George  G.  Baker,  John 
Gardiner  and  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  the  county  of  Huron;  Fred- 
erick Chapman,  L.  Q.  Rawson,  L.  B.  Otis,  Homer  Everett,  A.  B. 
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Taylor  and  R.  P.  Buckland  of  the  county  of  Sandusky;  Hezekiah 
D.  Majson,  Edward  Bissell,  Daniel  O.  Morton,  J.  W.  Bradbury  and 
John  Fitch  of  the  county  of  Lucas.  The  charter  was  drawn  up  by 
J.  R.  Osborn,  Esq.,  at  the  instance  and  suggestion  of  Timothy 
Baker  and  John  Gardiner  and  forwarded  to  Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester, 
state  senator,  so 'as  to  make  Norwalk  a  point  in  the  charter. 

Before  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  it  was  supposed 
that  the  project  was  ripe  for  execution  to  connect  Toledo  with 
Cleveland  by  railroad,  by  which  means  a  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road would  exist  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago;  for  at  the  time 
spokenof  (1850)  the  only  intermission  of  railroad  either  built  or 
contracted  for  between  those  points  was  the  distance  from  Cleve- 
land to  Toledo.  Cleveland,  so  far  as  I  ever  knew,  rendered  no  ma- 
terial help,  as  a  city  or  by  its  individual  citizens  subscribing  to  the 
company's  stock.  Toledo  did  help  the  enterprise  by  issuing  bonds 
for  J;50,000  and  throwing  its  influence  into  the  scales  in  the  com- 
pany's favor;  but  without  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  people  along 
the  proposed  line  of  railroad  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
building  of  the  railroad  in  question  was  no  one  man's  job;  but  tlfe 
people  could  not  act  in  a  mass,  the  enterpi'ise  had  to  have  leading 
spirits  and  they  found  them  in  the  persons  of  C.  L.  Boalt,  John 
Gardiner  and  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Baker,  who  really  set  the  ball  rolling. 
Many  men  along  the  proposed  road  did  yeoman's  service  in  the 
cause  besides  the  gentlemen  above  named  and  although  I  shall 
have  to  mention  some  of  them  I  cannot  speak  of  each  individual 
man  who  loyally  helped  in  the  cause. 

After  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland  Railroad  Company 
was  incorporated  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  buildin*^ 
the  proposed  road  until  September  following  (1850).  On  the  23d 
of  September  Mr.  Boalt  met  the  writer  of  this  in  front  of  the  old 
court  house  and  gave  him  the  key  of  the  old  bank  building,  which 
stood  where  the  First  National  Bank  of  Norwalk  now  stands,  and 
said  that  he  wished  enough  furniture  put  in  the  front  room  of  the 
bank  to  accommodate  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen  who  would  assem- 
ble on  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  company. 
Some  stationery  was  also  to  be  placed  there,  all  of  which 
was  of  course  done.  On  the  next  day  the^  corporators  met  at  Nor- 
walk and  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  directors  and  the  appointment  of  Mr, 
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C.  L.  Boalt  as  president  and  Dr.  W.  F.*  Kittredge  as  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  directors  chosen  were  Charles  L.  Boall,  Timothy  Baker, 
Henry  Cowles,  Sardis  Burchard,  Frederick  Chapman,  Matthew 
Johnson,  John  H.  Whittaker.  The  first  chief  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany was  F.  Harbach. 

Very  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  com}»any  a  field  corps 
of  engineers  was  set  to  work  surveying  west.  Of  course  the  line 
of  the  proposed  road  was  to  touch  Monroeville  and  Belle vue, 
thence  west  passing  near  Haraer's  corners  and  to  Fremont.  (Clyde 
did  not  then  exist.)  Excepting  how  the  road  should  pass  Mon- 
roeville, (about  which  there  was  some  trouble),  there  was  but  lit- 
tle difficulty  as  to  the  best  route  to  Fremont  from  Norwalk;  but 
west  of  Fremont  the  people  of  Wi>odville  and  l*errysburgh  wanted 
the  company  to  divert  the  road  from  a  straight  course  to  Toledo 
and  have  it  go  first  to  Perrysburgh,  thence  to  Toledo.  This  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Perrysburgh  and  Woodville 
caused  some  strife,  and  before  this  matt^er  of  location  was  finally 
s«?ttled  several  public  meetings  were  held  at  Norwalk  by  invita- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  company,  so  that  the  representatives 
of  the  several  districts  interested  might  severally  present  their 
claims  and  advance  their  views  of  the  greater  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  company  by  touching  points  represented  by  them. 
Strong  efforts  were  made  by  the  Woodville  and  Perrysburgh  peo- 
ple, and  large  offers  were  made  by  them  of  subscriptions  of  stock 
and  rights  of  way  to  have  the  road  run  from  Fremont  west  to 
Woodville,  thence  to  Perrysburg,  across  the  Maumee  river  to 
Mauniee  City,  thence  to  Toledo. 

The  gentlemen  whom  I  best  remember  as  the  leading  spirits  in 
the  interests  of  Woodville  and  Perrysburgh  were  Mr.  Wood,  the 
member  of  congress  at  that  time  from  that  district,  and  the  well 
known  and  able  lawyer  of  Perrysburgh,  Mr.  Spink;  and  very  ably 
were  the  interests  of  those  districts  represented  by  these  gentle- 
men. The  line  of  road  if  it  had  been  located  through  Woodville 
and  Perrysburgh  to  Toledo  would  have  been  straight  for  the 
thirty  miles  from  Fremont  to  Perrysburgh,  but  from  Perrysburgh 
or  Maumee  City  to  Toledo  it  would  have  run  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  thus  forming  an  acute  angle  at  Perrysburgh,  and  Perrys- 
burgh being  about  the  same  distance  from  Freniout  as  is  Toledo, 
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by  that  location  the  railroad  would  have  been  lengthened  by  just 
the  distance  from  Perrysburg  to  Toledo,  which  is  about  ten  miles. 
This  was  such  a  serious  consideration  that  the  company  finally  de- 
termined to  run  the  road  straight  to  Toledo  through  the  middle  of 
the  Black  Swamp,  crossing  the  Portage  river  at  the  point  where 
now  stands  the  flourishing  village  of  Elmore,  but  which  did  not 
exist  at  that  time. 

The  question  of  the  course  of  the  road  east  of  Norwalk  was 
an  anxious  one  and  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  between 
tnc  directors  of  the  Norwalk  road  and  the  people  of  Elyria.  Xo 
question  arose  as  to  the  road  running  east  through  Townsend, 
Wakemau,  Camden,  and  soon,  to  Oberlin;  but  the  question  which 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  anxious  consideration  was,  whence 
east  from  Oberlin  should  the  road  go,  and  where  Up  the  Cleve- 
land, Columbus  &  Cincinnati  railroad?  Had  the  Toledo,  Norwalk 
&  Cleveland  road  been  the  only  road  contemplated  at  that  time  to 
connect  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  no  doubt  Elyria  would  gladly  have 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  T.  N.  &  C.  railroad;  but  there  was  another 
railroad  contemplated  to  connect  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  that 
was  (he  so  called  "  Junction  Railroad,  "  which  was  to  run,  substan- 
tially, along  the  lake  shore  and  through  Sandusky  City.  This 
Junction  road  had  been  incorporated  ever  since  184(5,  but  until  the 
T.  N.  &  C.  Railroad  Co.  took  active  measures  to  really  build  a  road, 
the  projectors  of  the  Junction  Railroad  had  done  nothing  except 
on  paper.  They  had  only  put  forth  a  printed  statement  of  the 
great  trade  and  resources  of  Sandusky,  its  magnificent  harbor  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  world  in  ifeneral,  and  the 
United  States  in  particular,  from  an  eastern  and  western  railroad 
connection  through  that  city.  The  Norwalk  railroad  from  its 
commencement  until  it  was  conipletely  in  operation,  encountered 
the  fiercest  opposition  from  Sandusky,  and  every  impediment  that 
could  be  devised  was  put  in  the  way  of  the  Norwalk  road.  This 
opposition  was  not  without  meaning.  It  was  well  understood  that 
Hhouhl  the  T.  N.  &.  V.  railroad  be  built  before  the  Junction  Rail- 
road, the  great  probability  was  that  many  years  would  elapse  be- 
fore the  latter  would  be  finished,  if  ever  it  should  be  finished. 
The  result  showed  that  this  understanding  was  a  correct  one,  for 
nothing  but  the  consolidation  of  the  two  companies,  which  was 
ffTected  about  September  1,   185:j,  saved  the  Junction  Railroad 
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Company  from  coilapHe.  Before  the  coutract  of  consolidation  was 
executed,  the  Norwalk  road  had  been  in  complete  operation  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year,  I  think  from  the  January  previous,  and  from 
Monroe ville  to  Toledo  it  had  been  in  operation  since  the  December 
previous  to  the  execution  of  the  consolidation;  while  not  until 
some  time  after  the  consolidation,  the  same  autumn  perhaps,  did 
the  Junction  road  get  into  operation  even  in  part,  and  that  was 
from  West  Cleveland  to  Sandusky  City. 

It  was,  then,  owing  to  this  opposition  by  the  Junction  Rail- 
road Company  to  the  T.  N.  &  C.  Railroad  Company,  that  the  laU 
ter  failed  to  make  connection  at  £lyria,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
latter  road  ran  its  first  line  to  Grafton  in  Lorain  county,  a  station 
on  the  C.  C.  &>  C.  road  and  where  for  several  years  afterwards  was 
its  location.  The  T.  N.  &  C.  Railroad  thus  located  was  from  its 
western  terminus,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maumee  river, 
opposite  Toledo,  to  its  eastern  terminus  at  Grafton,  89^  miles  in 
length. 

With  means  to  build  the  road  of  the  T.  N.  A  C.  Company  yet 
in  expectancy,  the  western  division  of  the  road  from  Toledo  to 
Fremont  was  put  under  contract  in  January,  1851,  and  was  com- 
pleted ready  for  the  iron  rails  in  the  spring  of  1852.  The  balance 
of  the  road  from  Fremont  to  the  junction  with  the  C.  C.  A  C. 
Railroad  at  Grafton,  also  the  ballasting  and  track  laying  on  the 
whole  road  was  put  under  contract  in  July,  1851,  with  Messrs. 
Baxter,  Brown  <fc  Co.,  (comprised  of  H.  H.  Baxter,  W.  B.  Brown, 
both  of  Vermont,  Hiram  Chandler  and  W.  M.  Redfield,  both  of 
New  York  State),  gentlemen  who  had  much  experience  in  building 
railroads,  and  who  enhanced  their  reputation  as  railroad  builders 
by  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  contract 
with  this  company.  The  average  cost  of  the  road  was  $1 6,000  per 
mile  when  it  began  operation. 

Mr.  Harbach,  the  first  engineer  of  the  road,  died  during  the 
early  period  of  its  history.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  oflice  of 
chief  engineer  by  Mr.  Ashley,  who  only  staid  with  the  company  a 
very  few  months.  Mr.  Ashley  had  been  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Har- 
bach, and  was  recommended  to  the  company  by  him.  Mr.  Ashley 
proved  himself,  while  in  th(j  service  of  the  company,  an  accom- 
plished engineer,  and  after  staying,  as  above  stated,  but  a  short 
time  with  the  T.  N.  &  C.  Company  he  received  an  oflEer  from  the 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  which  was  then  buildings  that 
he  accepted,  and  to  which  company  he  transferred  his  services 
and  moved  out  there.  Mr.  Ashley  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Ferguson  as  chief  engineer  at  the  early  part  of  the  construction  of 
the  road,  some  time  in  1851,  and  remained  with  the  company  in 
that  capacity  until  the  final  completion  of  the  road.  Fortunately 
Mr.  Ferguson  and  Messrs.  Baxter,  Brown  &  Company,  the  con- 
tractors, during  the  whole  of  his  time,  were  upon  the  most  friendly 
relations,  and  to  which  fact  may  be  attributed  the  prosperous  man- 
ner in  which  the  railroad  progressed  in  its  construction.  The  road 
of  the  T.  N.  <fc  C.  Company,  was  when  iinishcd,  a  first  class  rail- 
road for  that  time,  aiid,  we  believe,  has  been  kept  such  ever  since 
^'  by  whatever  management  it  has  been  controlled.     It  most  assured- 

ly is  now,  as  a  part  of  the  Lake  Shore  road. 

The  amended   act   incorporating   the   Toledo,    Nor  walk   and 

Cleveland  railroad  gave  permission  to  the  counties  of  Huron  and 

Sanduskv  to  subscribe  one  hundred   thousand  dollars  each   to  the 

slock  of  the  road,  providing  the  subscription  was  approved  by   the 

i  electors  of  the  counties.     This  subscription,  if  it  had   been   made, 

together  with  Toledo's  fifty  thousand  would  have  started  the  en- 

i^  terprise  with  financial  strength;  but  the  question   of  subscription 

I  when  put  to  the  voters  of  the  above  named  counties  at  the  October 

i)i  election  of  1850  was  defeated   in  both   counties;    and   this  defeat 

i&^  caused  a  depression  in  the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  road.      But 

P  the    men  at  the   head  of   affairs  of  the  Norwalk   road   were    not 

\iii  easily  daunted,  and  they  soon  proceeded  to  repair  damages.      At 

>ii  the  next  State  legislature,  on  January  20,  1851,  an  act,  amendatory 

0  to  the  act  incorporating  the  company,  was  passed  authorizing  the 

,y{t»  two  counties  named  to  vote  at  the  following  spring  election  again 

^i>'  upon  the  subject  of  subscribing  to  the  stock  of  the  road  with   this 

difference:  tlie  townships  only  through  which  the  road  was  to  pass 

were  to  subscribe  and  vote.     The  amounts  were  reduced  to*50,000 

t^  for  the  townships   of  Wakeman,  Townsend,  Norwalk,  Ridgefield 

and  Lyme  in  Huron  county,  and  a  like  amount,  I  think,  for  the 

townships  through  which  the  road  was  to  run  in  Sandusky  county. 

The  act  also  provided  for  permission  to  Russia  township  (in  which 

Oberlin  is  situated),  to  subscribe  i? 1 0,000.      The  vote  at  the  spring 

election,  in  April,  1851,  on   the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 

road  was  successful  in  both  the  counties  of  Huron  and  Sandusky, 
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and  also  in  the  township  of  Russia,  and  the  success  of  this  vote,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  as- 
sured the  success  of  the  road.  The  proper  officers  of  the  two 
counties  and  the  trustees  of  Russia  promptly  subscribed  for  the 
amounts  of  stock  authorized;  the  commissioners  of  Huron  county 
doing  so  as  early  after  the  election  as  April  15,  1851,  at  an  extra 
session  held  for  that  purpose.  The  board  of  commissioners  of 
Huron  county  at  that  time  consisted  of  Smith  Starr  of  Clarksfield, 
David  £.  Merrill  of  Ripley  and  Dean  Clapp  of  Peru.  The  county 
auditor  was  6.  T.  Stewart,  and  all  these  gentlemen  with  hearty 
good  will  rendered  prompt  and  efficient  service  to  the  objects  and 
building  of  the  road. 

But  all  was  not  yet  smooth  sailing.  The  opponents  of  the  T. 
N.  &  C  railroad  were  vigilant,  active  and  able.  It  came  to  the 
oars  of  Mr.  Boalt  that  as  soon  as  any  measures  were  taken  to  issue 
the  county  and  township  bonds,  a  suit  for  injunction  would  be 
brought  to  restrain  such  issue.  No  real  doubts  were  entertained 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  bonds,  but  a  law  suit  over  the  question 
would  have  seriously  delayed  and  embarrassed  the  progi*ess  of  the 
road;  and  that  was  what  the  friends  of  the  Junction  railroad  de- 
sired and  what  the  friends  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  and  Cleveland 
road  dreaded.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  act  with  caution 
and  secrecy  in  the  matter  of  floating  the  bonds  in  question.  Mr. 
Boalt,  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Worcester's  aid,  drafted  forms  for  the  several 
series  of  bonds,  quietly  submitted  them  to  the  proper  parties  for 
approval,  and  then  sent  the  writer  of  this  narrative  to  Cleveland 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fairbanks  of  the  Herald  office,  to  get  the 
bonds  printed.  From  an  over  rush  of  business  in  the  Herald 
office,  and  a  little  mishap  with  some  machinery,  the  bonds  re- 
mained untouched  from  Thursday  until  Sunday,  and  were  finally 
finished  on  the  following  Tuesday  morning.  During  all  those  five 
days  a  succession  of  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  writer  to  hasten 
the  bonds,  by  Mr.  Boalt,  who  was  in  terror  of  the  anticipated  in- 
junction. On  Monday  Mr.  B.  was  informed  that  the  bonds  would 
be  ready  on  Tuesday,  and  instructions  asked  as  to  how  the  bearer 
was  to  bring  them  to  Norwalk,  (for  there  was  no  railroad  from 
Cleveland  to  that  place  then.)  Instructions  were  telegraphed  to 
go  to  Wellington,  and  from  thence  overland  to  Noi'walk  on  horse- 
back; th§it  a  ready  saddled  horse  would  be  found  at  the  Welling- 
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ton  station  for  that  purpose.  The'  bearer  of  the  blank  bonds  found 
it  all  as  stated,  and  cumbered  as  he  was  with  so  large  a  package, 
the  ride  to  Norwalk  on  a  gallop  was  a  most  unpleasant  perform- 
ance; but  he  did  it  under  three  hours,  and  arrived  in  Norwalk  at 
7:30  o'clock  p.  m.  Mr.  John  H.  Poster  was  already  with  a  fast 
team  and  light  buggj'  to  take  the  Sandusky  county  blanks  to  Fre- 
mont.   After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  separating  the  bonds  Mr. 

^^^  • 

Foster  started  with  them  and  made  Fremont  in  three  hours,  and  it 
is  believed  returned  with  those  bonds  properly  signed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  commissioners  of  Huron  county,  and  Mr.  Stew- 
art, the  county  auditor,  set  to  work  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  bonds  m  Norwalk,  and  executed  them  without  delay;  and  like 
promptitude  was  pursued  with  the  Russia  township  bonds,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bonds  were  at  once  taken  to  New  York  and  there 
put  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ohio  courts.  Like  fears  were 
entertained  concerning  an  injunction  against  the  issue  of  the  To- 
ledo bonds,  and  so  means  were  taken  to  get  them  executed  and 
away  before  such  a  course.was  taken.  The  Mayor  of  Toledo,  Mr. 
Dorr,  as  soon  as  he  got  the  blanks,  locked  his  office  door,  drew 
down  the  blinds  and  went  to  work  signing  them  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Dr.  George  G.  Baker  of  Norwalk  was  present  and  in  wait- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  T.  N.  &  C.  road,  to  receive  them  as  soon  as 
finished.  When  the  bonds  were  finished  and  ready,  Dr.  Baker, 
fearing  he  might  be  met  by  the  sheriff  of  Lucas  county  if  he  left 
by  the  door  of  the  mayor's  office,  got  out  of  the  window  with  the 
bonds  and  safely  away  to  Norwalk,  and  no  further  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced concerning  them. 

Thus  with  some  $160,000  of  bonds  issued  for  subscription,  a 
large  amount  of  private  subscription  (which  was  substantially  re- 
alized in  full)  and  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  $525,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  company,  it  was  in  a  position  to  push  the  building  of 
the  road  with  vigor  to  completion.  During  the  year  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  1851,  Mr.  Boalt  went  to  England  and  purchased  the 
iron  for  the  road  upon  favorable  terms  and  no  further  anxiety  was 
felt  by  the  friends  of  the  company  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  trustees  named  in  the  instrument  which  secured  the  first 
mortgage  bonds  were  Geo.  S.  Coe  of  New  York  City  and  Alfred 
Kelley  of  Columbus,  Ohio.     The  mortgage  was  signed  by  C.  L. 
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Boalt,  president  Toledo,  Norwalk  <&  Cleveland  Railroad  CompaDv, 
Geo.  S.  Coe  and  Alfred  Kelley,  and  was  attested  by  Franklin  Saw- 
yer and  Ix)niR  Strutton,  and  acjknowledged  by  Franklin  Sawyer  as 
notary.  The  last  two  named  persons  still  live,  and  are  residents 
of  Norwalk.  Mr.  Coe  is  still  living  and  is  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank  of  New  York.  The  other  par- 
ties to  the  mortgage  have  passed  away.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Brown  & 
Co.y  soon  after  thev  made  their  contract  in  Julv,  1851,  commenced 
proceedings  in  earnest;  and  during  that  snmmer  the  first  work 
done  by  them  in  Huron  county  was  to  commence  grading  about  a 
mile  or  so  west  of  the  then  small  village  of  Norwalk,  (Norwalk 
then  had  a  population  of  less  than  1,500).  Such  an  occasion  as 
cutting  the  first  sod  for  the  grade  of  the  new  railroad  was  duly 
honored  by  the  people  of  Norwalk,  who  went  to  the  spot  in  a  goodly 
number  with  Ezra  M.  Stone  and  John  R.  Osborn,  the  well  known 
lawyers,  who  were  orators  of  the  occasion.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
spot  selected  we  found  Mr.  W.  M.  Redfiehl,  one  of  the  firm  of 
contractors,  with  a  gang  of  "  navvies  "  with  their  tools  already  to 
begin  work;  and  we  forthwith  hoisted  "Ezra"  upon  a  neighbor- 
ing stump,  nnd  he  proceeded  to  make  one  of  his  characteristic  and 
humorous  speeches.  It  was  a  time  when  considerable  political  ex- 
citement was  rife  in  South  America,  and  when  2y}'(mvnciamento» 
were  constantly  being  issued  by  the  chiefs  uppermost  for  the  day, 
and  as  " Ezra "  was  sure  to  "catch  on"  the  leading  features  of 
public  news,  he  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  as  pronvn- 
ciamentos  were  the  order  of  the  day  he  proposed  to  issue  ^  prontm- 
vUimeitto  then  and  there,  and  which  was  *.' that  all  the  good  people 
of  Huron  county  should  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Toledo,  Nor- 
walk &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company  in  every  way  they  could, 
especially  in  paying  up  their  subscriptions;  "  and  he  promised  the 
audience  that  if  they  did,  the  result  would  be  that  by  the  close  of 
the  following  year  (1852),  the  road,  the  commencement  of  which, 
in  Huron  county,  they  had  then  and  there  met  to  celebrate  would 
be  in  full  operation. 

Mr.  Stone's  prediction  was  substantially  verified,  for  the  Tole- 
do, Norwalk  &  Cleveland  railroad  on  the  22d  day  of  December, 
1852,  ran  its  first  passenger  trains  from  Monroeville  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Maumee  river,  opposite  Toledo;  and  in  the  following 
month  (January,  1853),  the  trains  ran  the  entire  distance  from  the 
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Maumee  river  to  Grafton,  on  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincin- 
nati railroad. 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  new  railroad  yvas  Mr.  E.  B. 
Phillips,  who  left  a  position  on  the  Boston  &  Worcester  railroad 
to  assume  his  duties  as  superintendent  on  the  T.  N.  &  C.  railroad. 
Mr.  Phillips  came  on  to  Norwalk  early  in  the  fall  of  1852,  some 
two  or  three  months  prior  to  the  operation  of  any  portion  of  the 
new  road,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  business.  Mr.  Phillips  and 
family  took  up  their  residence  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Baker, 
which  then  stood  facing  Main  street  (Norwalk),  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Presbyterian  church;  the  doctor  then,  as  I  remember,  be- 
ing absent  from  the  United  States,  and  holding  the  office  of  United 
States  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy.  I  may  as  well  remark  here,  that  the 
chief  office  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Com- 
pany was,  until  September,  1853,  at  Norwalk,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Cleveland.  Of  course  it  was  for  the  superintendent  to  man  the 
road,  and  the  first  three  men  whom  Mr.  Phillips  engaged  as  pas- 
senger conductors  were  "  Joe "  Richards,'  E.  Sheldon  and  J.  B. 
Tyler,  whom  he  got  from  his  old  road,  I  think;  at  all  events  they 
came  from  the  New  England  States.  The  fourth  man  hired  as 
passenger  conductor  was  I.  L.  Clark  of  Toledo.  "  Joe  "  Richards 
left  the  road  at  an  early  period,  an4  thereafter  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  a  few  years  ago,  kept  his  well  known  restaurant  on 
the  public  square  of  Cleveland,  near  the  present  court  house.  Mr. 
Sheldon  after  running  on  the  road  as  conductor  for  a  year  or  two 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  company,  and  served 
the  company  in  some  capacity  until  his  death,  not  long  ago.  Mr. 
Tyler  continued  on  the  road  as  passenger  conductor  for  a  number 
of  years,  bat  left  it  prior  to  his  death.  Mr.  Clark  also  continued 
to  mn  on  the  road  as  passenger  conductor  for  many  years,  but  like 
the  others  he  has  passed  away;  and  now  I  believe  all  four  of  the 
original  passenger  conductors  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleve- 
land railroad,  also  Mr.  Simpkins  of  Fremont  have  '^passed  in  their 
checks. "  From  w^hat  I  remember  of  them  thev  were  each  and  all 
faithful  and  efficient  servants  of  the  company. 

The  first  baggage  master  of  the  company  was  "  Josh  "  Tyler, 
son  of  the  conductor,  J,  B.  Tyler.  He  staid  on  the  road  for  a  few 
years  as  baggage  master  and  conductor,  and  the  last  I  heard  of 
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him  was  keeping  an  eating  hou»o  at  Elkhart  Station,  on  the  M. 
S.  &  N.  I.  road. 

As  to  the  first  station  agents  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  «fe  Cleve- 
land Railroad  Company  I  ean  only  give  the  names  of  a  few  of 
them.  The  first  station  agent  at  the  Norwalk  station  was  John 
Raymond,  who,  through  the  inflnence  of  Judge  Timothy  Baker  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  Mr.  Raymond  was  not  a  Norwalk  man, 
but  was  an  importation.  At  Monroeville  Mr.  John  S.  Rohy,  the 
well  known  brewer,  who  ofticiated  fts  agent  for  the  Sandusky, 
Mansfield  Sc  Newark  road,  was  appointed  agent  for  the  T.  N.  «fe  C. 
road.  No  better  selection  could  have  been  made,  for  Mr.  Rohy 
was  aji  efficient  and  reliable  business  man  and  at  that  time  was  in 

■  * 

his  prime.  At  Wakeman  Mr.  Ziba  Surles,  an  old  resident  of  that 
)>1aoe,  was  the  first  station  agent,  and  he  succeeded  Mr.  Raymond 
at  Norwalk.  The  first  master  mechanic  of  the  road  was  Mr.  John 
A.  Jackman,  who  held  the  position  for  several  years  and  then  went 
to  Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  first  ro.admaster  was  Alexis  Mor- 
rill, who  filled  that  j)osition  for  years  with  George  1$.  Houghton 
for  his  assistant,  and  when  Mr.  ^[orrill  ceased  to  be  roadmaster 
Mr.  Houghton,  succeeded  him  as  such,  and  now  resides  in  Nor- 
walk. Our  old  friend  John  F,  Randolph  was  the  first  foreman 
builder  of  the  road,  but  he,  like  so  manv  others  who  served  the 
road  in  its  infancy,  has  gone  t4>  his  reward.  He  was  a  good  man 
and  kind  neighbor.  Charles  Hiler  was  also  engaged  as  station 
builder  as  early  as  1852. 

From  the  day  that  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  &  Cleveland  road 
went  into  operation  the  enteri>rise  proved  a  great  financial  snccess. 
But  there  was  always  the  fact  that  a  rival,  and  to  some  extent  par- 
allel, road  was  a  thing  of  the  near  future  looming  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  friends  of  the  Norwalk  road,  (we  allude  to  the  Jnnction 
road),  and  which  road  might,  and  doubtless  would  have  proved  a 
verv  formidable  rival;  and  the  men  M'ho  severallv  controlled  the 
two  roads  conceived  the  idea  of  a  consolidation,  and  after  consid- 
erable negotiation  a  contract  of  consolidation  was  agreed  upion, 
put  into  writing,  and  duplicates  were  signed  on  the  15th  day  of 
July,  185.'),  })y  E.  Lane  as  president  of  the  Junction  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  C.  L.  lioalt  as  president  of  the  Toledo,  Norwalk  & 
Cleveland  Railroad  Company.  This  contract,  although  executed 
on  Jul)'  15,  provided  that  the  consolidation  should  take  effect  Sep- 
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tember  Ist  following.  The  terms  of  contract  so  far  as  to  the 
amount  of  stock,  each  of  the  two  sets  of  stockholders  should  hold 
in  the  consolidated  corporation  was  as  follows:  The  Toledo,  Nor- 
walk  Sc  Cleveland  Company  was  to  issue  and  distribute  to  its 
stockholders  an  amount  of  stock  or  bonds  equal  to  one-half  the 
amount  of  its  capital  stock,  and  after  such  issue  of  increased  stock 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  T.  N.  &  C.  road  the  aggregate  stock  of 
both  parties  became  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation  which  was 
to  be  known  as  "The  Clevelfind  &  Toledo  Railroad  Company;" 
and  the  debts,  obligations  and  liabilities  of  each  party  was  to  be 
paid  by  it,  and  the  said  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Railroad  Company 
was  thereupon  to  acquire  the  rights,  powers  and  franchises  and 
property  of  each  of  said  parties.  The  earnings  of  the  Toledo, 
Norwalk  &  Cleveland  Railroad  Company  from  the  time  it  went 
into  operation  until  the  1st  day  of  September,  185.1,  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  stockholders  of  that  company  by  issue  to  them  of  the 
new  company's  coupon  seven  per  cent,  bonds  having  not  less  than 
ten  years  to  run,  fractions  payable  in  cash. 

There  were  several  airy  projects  of  where  the  new  company 
was  to  run  branches  and  with  what  it  was  to  connect,  in  said  con- 
tract^ but  it  all  resolved  itself  into  the  original  sober,  and  substan- 
tial purpose  of  connecting  Cleveland  and  Toledo  by  railroad,  one 
branch  through  Norwalk,  which  was  then  built,  and  the  other 
branch  through  Sandusky,  which  was  yet  to  be  built.  The  con- 
tract provided  that  the  new  company  would  establish  and  main- 
tain work-shops  both  at  Norwalk  and  at  Sandusky;  and  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  the  provisional  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Railroad  was  to  be  E.  B.  Litchfield,  C.  L. 
Boalt  and  E.  Lane.  When  the  contract  was  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  two  roads  it  met  with  unanimous  support  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  Junction  road,  but  was  dangerously  near 
being  defeated  by  the  stockholders  of  the  T.  N.  &  C.  road,  who 
knew  they  had  a  good  thing,  and  were  opposed  to  giving  any  por- 
tion of  it  awav  to  the  stockholders  of  the  other  road.  /The  amount 
of  earnings  of  the  T.  N.  &  C.  road  during  its  operation  prior  to 
the  consolidation  was  very  large — so  large  indeed  that  I  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  per  centage  earned  on  that  stock  for  fear  of  being 
thought  to  exaggerate — but  whatever  the  amount,  it  was  paid  over 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  last  named  road  in  "  income  bonds, " 
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which  bonds  soon  ruled  above  par.  All  the  securities  of  the  To- 
ledo, Norwalk  A  Cleveland  railroad,  whether  stock,  mortgage 
bonds,  income  bonds,  or  whatsoever  name  such  securities  were 
known  by,  were  lucrative,  and  stood  high  in  the  money  market 
until  the  identity  of  the  original  company  was  lost  by  consolida- 
tion with  other  roads,  and  the  control  of  the  road  passed  from  the 
hands  of  its  builders  and  original  owners  into  the  hands  of  eastern 
men,  when  some  depreciation  was  suflFered  but  the  value  of  such 
securities  was  almost  always  high.  This  high  standard  of  values 
of  the  several  securities  of  the  T.  N.  A  C.  road  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for.  The  original  stock  subscription  was  not  a  paper  sub- 
scription but  was  a  reality.  The  enterprise  was  not  started  by 
speculators  to  be  wrecked  at  the  propitious  hour  for  their  sole 
profit,  but  it  was  initiated  by  the  people  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passed,  and  was  built  by  them  and  whs  paid  for  by  them. 
The  men  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  such  as  Boalt,  Gardiner, 
Dr.  Baker,  Judge  Baker,  Kittredge,  Fred  Chapman,  Sardis  Birch- 
ard,  and  others  of  like  qualitids,  wore  men  of  the  neighborhood 
who  had  a  legitimate  object  in  view,  namely — the  advancement  of 
the  country  and  the  good  of  the  people  in  which  and  among  whom 
they  lived;  and  thoy  had  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  fellow 
citizens.* 

Most  of  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise  have  gone  but  their 
good  works  do  live  after  them. 

Norwalk,  Ohio,  September,  18H8. 


.  RICHARD  BREWER,  105  TEARS  OLD. 

A  Nketeb  Delivered  before  the  Firelands  Historical  Society 
at  its  Fall  Meeting  held  at  fiirminghain,  Sept.  36,1889. 


IIY  lU'DSOX  TITTLE,  ESQ.,  OF  BERT.IX. 


A  drive  oij  an  unusually  cool  afternoon  of  a  summer's  day 
along  the  someiihat  monotonous  Florence  road,  brought  us  to  the 
residence  of  Richard  Brewer,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  situated 
on  the  corners  where  the  Todd  road  intersects  the  Florence  and 
llirmingham  road,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  latter  village.  The 
house  has  seen  better  days,  and  the  want  of  woman's  presence  and 
her  patient  care  w^ere  plainly  discernable.  On  inquiry  of  a  small 
boy  at  the  gate,  where  we  could  meet  the  venerable  relict  of  al- 
most four  generations  past,  he  pointed  to  an  outbuilding,  around 
which  were  collected  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  wagons  and  bug- 
gies in  all  stages  of  dilapidation,  where  his  grandfather  was  mak- 
ing a  trade  with  a  neighbor,  by  which  he  was  converting  an  old 
wheel  into  money.    , 

On  seeing  us  he  came  briskly  forward,  and  gave  us  a  pleasant 
greeting,  and  on  our  stating  that  we  had  come  to  gather  material 
for  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which  had  become  of  interest  by  extending 
so  many  years  beyond  the  age  usually  allotted  to  man,  he  invited 
us  into  the  house,  and  declared  himself  ready  and  willing  to  give 
all  needed  information. 

The  first  thought  that  came  into  our  minds  was  the  query: 
bow^  this  man  had  chanced  to  live  more  than  a  century?      How 
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he  had  outlived  all  of  the  million  or  more  who  were  born  in  the 
same  year  with  him?  How  he,  the  youngest  of  fourteen  children, 
had  survived  them  all,  and  was  still  comparatively  strong  and 
healthful?  The  sturdy  man  before  us  answered  these  questions 
without  saying  a  word.  He  was,  in  his  prime,  six  feet,  two  inches 
in  height,  and  weighed  200  pounds.  Though  now  bent  with  age, 
his  bones  and  muscles  express  compactness,  massive  strength  and 
endurance.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  waste  material.  There  is 
no  unnecessary  waste  of  nerve  force,  in  meaningless  activity.  His 
manner  is  self-poised,  deliberate,  and  with  a  constant  reservation 
of  force.  He  has  a  large  head,  well  developed  forehead,  with  keen 
perceptive  faculties  and  an  abundance  of  good  sense.  If  he  had 
been  trained  in  school  in  his  youth,  he  would  have  taken  a  high 
rank  as  a  scholar.  Even  now  with  all  his  years  of  rough  usage,  he 
has  a  peculiar  suave  and  gentle  manner  that  indicates  a  character 
inherently  refined. 

His  hair  is  thinnt^d  on  the  forehead  and  is  worn  somewhat 
long,  but  is  not  white,  and  his  beard  is  only  grey. 

He  said  with  a  smile  that  he  had  only  one  tooth  left  to  chew 
with,  but  his  hearing  was  nearly  as  good  as  ever,  and  his  eyesight 
was  perfect;  several  times  he  had  tried  glasses,  but  invariably  left 
them  oflp,  and  seeing  so  much  better  without  them,  he  would  not 
know  when  or  where  he  left  them.  The  doctor  of  our  party 
thought  he  would  look  him  over  and  see  how  the  vital  functions 
were  sustained  a  century  after  they  first  began.  He  reported  that 
the  temperature  was  sustained  at  98.2;  the  respiration  at  18;  and 
the  heart  m  the  strongly  developed  chest  was  beating  away  vig- 
orously, excepting  a  little  giving  out  in  the  mitral  valve,  which 
at  any  time  might  give  trouble  and  might  not.  At  any  rate  that 
was  the  only  failure  observed  anywhere.  His  eyes  are  clear  and 
the  lens  perfect  and  no  trace  of  arais  senilux  common  to  old  age. 
He  was  organized  to  endure,  and  almost  realizes  the  dreams  of 
some  of  our  eminent  physiologists  that  there  is  no  necessity  of 
dying  at  all. 

"Are  you  ever  sick?"  we  asked.  "Never  sick  but  once," 
he  replied,  "and  then  I  went  swimming  in  the  Delaware  river 
when  it  was  full  of  ice.  Very  foolish  too,  was  I,  for  I  went  in 
feet  first;  had  I  went  in  head  first  it  wouldn't  have  hurt  me  a  bit, 
I  have  poor  spells  now  once  in  a  while,  for  I  got  hurt  last  Fall 
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falling  from  a  tall  ladder;  I  had  gone  up  to  fix  a  swing  for  the 
boys. ''  Several  years  ago  he  was  crushed  under  a  building  he 
was  moving,  and  was  taken  out  with  arm,  fore  arm,  collar  bone 
and  six  ribs  broken.  Only  a  frame  like  his  could  have  endured 
such  ashock,  and  yet  he  scarcely  thinks  it  worthy  of  mention. 
He  always  has  and  does  sleep  well.  When  clearing  his  lai\d  he 
would  work  nights  and  lie  down  and  sleep  between  the  logs,  and 
in  hunting,  sleep  on  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  in  a  thicket.  Though 
easily  awakened  he  could  fall  asleep  any  whei'e.  No  particular  diet 
has  been  made  the  rule  with  him,  though  necessarily,  especially  in 
pioneer  days,  his  food  was  wild  meat.  This  he  thinks  the  most 
healthy  of  all  articles  of  food.  He  never  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  only  drank  when  invited,  ^^  just  so  as  not  to  look  mean, '' 
as  he  quaintly  said.  Such  are  his  habits  of  life,  if  such  they  may 
be  called,  and  they  in  no  wise  account  for  his  longevity,  which 
must  be  referred  to  the  organic  and  physchic  influences  inherited, 
and  the  outdoor  life  he  has  followed.  ' 

Richard  Brewer  was  born  in  Greenbush,  Delaware  county,  N. 
Y.,  May  1,  1783,  according  to  the  best  information  accessible  on  that 
subject.  It  is  impracticable  to  refer  to  any  documentary  evidence, 
but  comparison  of  events  in  his  life  with  events  the  dates  of  which 
are  known,  and  the  testimony  of  those  acquainted  with  him  in  pi- 
oneer days,  confirm  his  statement;  at  least  there  can  be  but  slight 
variation.  He  was  of  a  long  lived  stock;  his  father  was  a  Hollen- 
der  and  reached  the  age  of  99  years,  and  his  mother,  who  was  Irish 
and  English  died  at  80. 

When  five  years  old  his  parents  moved  to  Tompkins  county, 
N.  Y.  In  that  wild,  new  country  he  grew  up  a  vigorous  rugged 
youth,  entirely  uneducated,  for  there  were  no  schools  and  no  teach- 
ers. His  exuberant  vitality  found  vent  in  hunting,  and  even  as  a 
boy  he  became  versed  in  woodcraft,  and  the  habits  of  the  denizens 
of  the  wood.  In  later  years  he  engaged  in  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tion of  raftsman,  conducting  rafts  down  the  turbulent  upper  waters 
of  the  Delaware.  When  the  war  of  1812  was  declared  he  entered 
the  ranks,  and  although  the  record  of  his  valor  is  lost,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  served  faithfully  and  bravely.  His  father  had  been 
a  minute  man  in  the  Revolution;  from  him  he  inherited  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  endurance.     He  receives  a  pension  for  his  services. 

Two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  bis  restless  ardor  im- 
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pel  led  him  to  the  West,  of  which  the  most  glowing  accounts  were 
circulated.  The  Hite  of  Vermillion  when  he  landed  there,  was 
marked  by  a  log  shanty,  and  that  of  Huron  by  two.  He  settled 
after  a  time  on  Harrison  hill,  purchasing  160  acres  of  land,  and  be- 
gan clearing  away  the  heavy  timber. 

At  sometime  in  these  years  he  married  Miss  Shaffer,  with 
whom  he  lived  until  last  year  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  07  years. 
His  memory  fails  him  as  to  the  date  of  his  marriage,  though  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  events  in  his  life  as  a  hunter.  Thirteen 
children  were  the  result  of  this  union;  eight  of  whom  ai'e  living. 

His  love  of  hunting  found  an  ample  field  in  the  wilderness 
which  extended  from  the  lake  to  the  forks  of  the  Vermillion  river. 
The  beauty  and  solitude  of  its  scenery  attracted  him.  There  arc 
no  lovlier  landscapes  in  Northern  Ohio  than  this  stream  affords. 
Especially  in  autumn  when  the  forest  puts  on  its  robe  of  gold  and 
carmine,  and  the  purple  veil  of  October  days  softens  the  distance 
and  blends  with  softest  tints  the  receding  horizon  of  earth  and 
sky,  when  the  clouds  catch  the  reflection  of  the  dreamy  world  be- 
neath and  melt  in  amethyst  and  azure,  the  Vermillion  presents 
scenes  of  unrivaled  loveliness. 

Along  this  stream  Mr.  Brewer  set  his  traps,  as  many  as  128  at 
one  time,  and  hunted  while  he  watched  them.  To  hold  in  mind 
where  all  were  located  and  visit  them  at  frequent  intervals  was  an 
arduous  task.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  and  he  can 
recount  his  success  in  those  remote  years  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  occurrences  of  yesterday.  One  day's  catch,  the  best  of 
course,  he  says,  was  eight  muskrats,  three  black  skunks,  two 
mink,  one  coon,  three  woodchuck,  and  one  dog,  his  own. 

There  was  ready  sale  for  furs.  A  mink  skin  brought  4(5,  a 
muskrat  35  cents,  a  deer  skin  "^l.  For  venison  there  was  no  sale 
except  to  movers. 

How  strangely  it  sounds  to  hear  stories  of  those  early  days 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  an  actor,. whose  life  extended  across 
the  interval,  from  the  time  when  the  Indians,  unmolested,  hunted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vermillion,  to  the  present,  when  the  wilder- 
ness, the  wild  man,  and  wild  beasts  have  all  disappeared  and  in 
their  stead  has  come  fertile  fields  and  a  teeming  civilization. 

Mr.  Brewer  remembers  the  Indians  well  when  they  had  wig- 
wams on  the  Upper  VermDHoii.    Hv  hiujted  with  them.    At  legist 
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he  would  start  out  with  them,  but  he  had  not  much  respect  for  their 
abilities  as  hunters  and  *^  got  lost  from  them  '^  as  soon  as  possible. 

Said  he,  '^  It  is  a  gift  of  some  people  to  do  things  better  than 
others,  and  hunting  and  trapping  were  my  strong  hold.  Some  see 
lots  of  game  but  can't  kill  much;  I  always  killed  everything  I 
saw. " 

"  You  must  have  had  some  exciting  adventures, "  interposed  a 
lady  of  our  party. 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Brewer,  "I  have  had  a  good  many. 
Tve  killed  sixteen  painters  in  these  woods,  and  so  many  deer  I 
never  counted  them.  The  winters  used  to  be  warmer,  and  more 
agreeable  to  be  outdoors.  Once  it  was  so  dry  the  woods  burnt 
over  in  January,  and  so  warm  that  I  saw  grasshoppers  in  that 
month.  There  was  little  snow,  and  the  cattle  could  get  their  liv- 
ing mostly  in  the  woods.  I  killed  a  good  many  bear,  but  one  of 
the  longest  runs  I  made  after  one  was  a  big  fellow  I  scared  up  in 
Mason's  marsh.  I  chased  him  to  the  Ridge  and  then  across  Berlin 
to  the  Huron  marsh,  when  he  turned  and  came  back  toward  Berlin. 
I  could  not  quite  overtake  him,  but  heard  the  dogs  holding  him 
and  some  one  hallooing,  and  when  I  came  up  I  found  Shaffer  with 
the  dogs,  but  he  was  too  much  scared  to  do  anything.  The  bear 
was  slowly  driving  him  instead  of  being  stopped.  The  bear 
would  go  O  a-a  chew,  chew,  chew,  just  like  a  man,  and  looked 
fierce  enough.  My  gun  wouldn't  go  off,  so  I  took  my  hatchet 
and  closed  in  on  him.  The  first  blow  I  made  did  not  hurt  him 
a  bit,  for  he  was  so  fat;  but  the  next  blow  I  cut  through  the 
skull  and  killed  him.  Shaffer  came  up  after  the  light  was  over, 
and  helped  dress  the  game  which  weighed  114  lbs.  to  the 
quarter. " 

"You  had  a  reputation  as  a  wrestler?"  some  one  queried. 

"  Well,  I  never  met  the  man  who  could  handle  me, "  was 
the  reply.  "  When  I  was  over  a  hundred,  a  young  fellow  said 
he  wanted  to  throw  me,  and  I  told  him  I  was  willing. "  We  took 
hold.  "Are  you  ready?"  said  I.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  I  put 
him  on  his  back  so  quick  it  took  the  breath  out  of  him.  I 
never  picked  a  quarrel  but  I  never  sneaked,  nor  never  got  mad 
wrestling. " 

Within  the  past  year  he  has  walked  to  Birmingham  (one 
mile)  and  back  without  much   weariness,      Three   times   he  as- 
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cended  the  somewhat  steep  stairs  to  bring  some  article  he  wished 
to  show  us.  He  has  several"  guns  and  watches,  trading 
these  with  whoever  dares  to  undertake  it;  making  a  bargain, 
with  him  is  one  of  his  most  delightful  occupations.  To  make 
his  several  watches  keep  together  is  another  pastime.  His  great- 
est regret  is  that  he  did  not  have  one  of  the  modern  rifles  in- 
stead of  the  old  muzzle  loader  which  apparently  served  him  so 
well. 

He  is  contented  with  his  lot,  cheerful  and  hopeful  to  a 
degree  that  makes  it  pleasant  to  converse  with  him;  and  yet 
there  is  a  shadow  of  sadness  in  a  life  lengthened  beyond  that 
of  all  relatives  and  friends.  All  are  left  in  the  past.  All  the 
acquaintances  of  youth  and  manhood,  brothers,  sisters  and  wife, 
have  joined  the  silent  company  of  the  dead.  The  man  re- 
mains like  some  giant  oak  with  scarred  and  withering  top, 
while  all  its  fellows  have  been  removed,  receiving  no  support 
from  the  younger  growth  around  it,  which  seemingly  have  no 
part  in  its  decaying  life. 


RICHARD  BREWER'S  DEATH. 


-»i* 


Mr.  Brewer  died  at  his  home  in  Florence,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. May  6,  1800,  at  8:30  o'clock,  having  jubt  passed  hih  lOTlh 
birthday.     He  was  buried  on  Thursday,  May  8,  1890. 

His  friends  and  neighbors  gathered  at  his  home  on  Thursday, 
May  1st,  to  celebrate  his  107th  birthday;  but  he  was  sick  abed  all 
day  and  died  the  following  Tuesday. 


TIE  EABIT  imiBANCT. 


An  Address  Deiiyered  before  the  Firelands  Historical  8o- 
clety,  at  Termiilion,  Erie  Co.,  0.,  Sept.  5, 1889. 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  PITKZEL,  OF  NORWALK,  O. 


This  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  few  of  the 
men,  and  women  too,  who  helped  to  make  up  the  record  are 
seen  among  us.  The  last  page  of  their  history,  as  written  by 
them,  in  deed  and  word,  will  soon  close,  and  be  'Mike  a  tale 
that  is  told. "  Albeit,  the  material  they  furnish,  safely  deposited 
in  our  archives,  will  serve  the  future  historian  as  he  writes  up  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  chapters  of  modern  history. 

These  were  plain,  sturdy  men  for  the  times.  But  few  inher- 
ited worldly  fortune.  As  they  ranged  through  the  forests,  in  val- 
leys, over  mountains  or  the  snowy  prairies,  they  delighted  to  sing: 

•*  No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess; 

No  cottage  in  this  wilderness; 
A  poor  wayfaring  man, 

I  lodge  awhile  in  tents  below; 

And  gladly  wander  to  and  fro, 
'Till  I  my  Canaan  gain.  " 

While  the  preachers  were  so  ready  to  give  up  the  world  for 
Christ's  sake,  the  people  were  often  willing  to  have  it  so.  They 
held  the  purse  strings  and  could  answer  the  prayer  of  the  good 
brother,  who  was  accustomed  to  pray :  "  Lord  keep  the  preachers 
poor  and  humble. " 
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Few  of  these  men  were  college  graduaten.  They  had  no  the- 
ological Hchools,  and  but  limited  educational  advantages.  Some 
of  them  studied  grammar  and  divinity  on  horse-back.  John  Wes- 
ley once  said,  "  Let  me  be  fiottio  uniiis  libriy "  a  man  of  one  book. 
Himself  an  omniverous  reader,  his  one  book,  God's  Word,  so  far 
outweighed  all  other  books  as  to  hide  them.-  Th.e  men  we  speak 
of  were  almost  literally  men  of  one  book.  They  made  constant 
companions  of  three.  The  bible  first  and  last.  Believing  with 
Wesley  that  "  Religion  makes  the  man  and  discipline  the  Christ- 
ian," the  Methodist  Discipline  was  always  at  hand.  And,  as 
early  Methodists  sung  their  theology,  they  must  have  their  hymn- 
book. 

The  preacher,  with  broad  brimmed  white  hat  and  round 
breasted  coat,  well  posed  in  his  easy  saddle,  was  easily  recognized 
as  he  drew  near  the  log  cabin,  or  the  "meeting"  house, "  where 
the  congregation  was  usually  in  waiting.  With  saddle-bags  on 
his  aim,  he  pressed  through  amid  the  devout  worshipers,  who 
would  strike  up  some  favorite  hymn,  making  "  melody  in  their 
hearts,  and  melody  with  their  voices. "  Kneeling  and  offering  a 
silent  prayer,  the  preacher  would  first  unlace  his  well  bespattered 
leggings,  then  draw  from  the  saddle-bags  his  well-thumbed  bible 
and  hymn-book.  These  were  his  only  visible  artillery.  He 
preached  not  science,  but  the  living  word.  D' Aubigne,  the  great 
historian,  exclaims  of  the  primitive  Christians,  who  conquered  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  their  testimony:  "The 
word  and  the  blood  I  Behold  the  arms  of  the  church  I"  With 
such  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  'men  "  mighty  in  the  scriptures, " 
success  was  assured. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  Early  Itinerancy,  we  may  bring 
the  matter  nearer  home.  We  may  see  exemplified,  in  forms  once 
living  and  moving  among  us,  more  than  the  ideal  picture  here 
sketched. 

The  mover  of  the  resolution,  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin,  assigning  the 
pleasant  duty  now  devolving  upon  me,  referred  to  me,  in  so  doing, 
as  a  "  Pioneer,  once  connected  with  Norwalk  Seminary. "  I  may, 
therefore,  be  pardoned  for  the  mention  of  my  coming  to  the  Fire- 
lands.  I  first  saw  Norwalk,  April  23d,  1834.  You  may  imagine  a 
youth  of  twenty,  dressed  in  a  neat,  but  plain,  suit  of  blue-black, 
just  from  the  hands  of  the  tailor — coat  single  breasted,  but  swal» 
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low  tailed — a  compromise  between  the  orthodox  "  shad-bellied, " 
and  the  dress  coat  of  the  day.  In  a  youth  just  licensed  to  exhort, 
it  would  have  been  premature  to  have  assumed  the  dress  of  a  full- 
fledged  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  slender  and  delicate  in  form, 
with  only  the  presentiment  of  a  beard,  with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes, 
a  complexion  fresh  and  florid,  a  light  but  shrill  voice,  as  yet  im- 
mature; bashful  and  retiring  to  a  fault; — such  is  the  impersonation 
of  the  youth  who,  fifty-five  years  ago,  a  stranger  to  all,  first  dared 
to  set  foot  on  the  soil  made  classic  as  the  "  Firelands. " 

Few  events  in  the  early  Itinerancy,  in  Ohio,  and  in  the  records 
of  the  Firelands,  are  of  greater  importance  than  those  connected 
with  the  Norwalk  Seminary.  Its  history  I  am  not  here  to  write. 
This  was  imperfectly  done,  by  the  writer,  a  year  ago,  and  to  this 
history,  published  by  the  M.  K.  church  of  Norwalk,  and  who  can 
furnish  it,  I  refer.  But  as  due  to  a  great,  good  man  now  in 
Heaven,  I  desire  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  a  very  worthy 
man,  Mr.  M.  M.  Hester,  and  published  in  the  Firelands  Pioneer, 
June,  1882.  It  is  this:  "From  1833  to  1844  Norwalk  Seminary 
was  under  Edward  Thomson  as  principal."  The  truth  is,  Dr., 
afterwards  Bishop,  Thomson  received  his  appointment  to  the  Sem- 
inary from  the  conference  held  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  the' Fall  of  1838.  . 
Jonathan  Edwards  Chaplin,  A.  M.,  named  after  the  great  New 
England  divine,  who  was  his  great  grandfather,  was  appointed  to 
the  Seminary  at  its  beginning,  in  the  Fall  of  1833.  He  occupied 
the  place,  which  he  honored,  with  distinguished  ability  until  the 
Fall  of  1837,  when  he  went  into  the  effective  ministry  and  was 
stationed  at  Elyria,  Ohio.  The  old  Seminary  building  meanwhile 
(1836)  having  been  consumed  with  fire,  united  with  other  adverse 
circumstances,  there  was,  from  1837  to  1838,-  an  iiUer  regnuviy 
when  there  was  no  school.  In  1838  Dr.  Thomson  commenced  his 
popular  career,  building  grandly  on  the  foundation  which  his  pred- 
ecessor had  so  well  laid.  These  were  both  grand  men.  Bishop 
Thomson's  life  has  been  well  written  by  his  son.  Dr.  Edward 
Thomson.  The  record  of  Chaplin,  the  scholar,  the  eminent  and 
successful  lawyer,  the  educator, />«r  excellence,  the  deep,  logical, 
[)owerful  preacher,  moving  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  among  his 
brethren;  with  a  heart  tender  and  sympathetic  as  woman's;  little 
has  been  written  of  him  on  earth,  but  his  record  is  on  high. 

The  mt7)  of  this  period  Piay  be  better  viewed,  ^s  seen  in  an* 
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nual  conference  assembled.  The  session  under  review,  was  that 
which  opened  at  Mansfield,  O.,  September  7,  1836.  Bishop  Joshua 
Soule  presided.  Then  and  there  was  organized  the  Michigan 
Conference,  including  the  north  and  northwestern  portions  of 
Ohio,  and  all  of  Michigan  Territory,  except  a  small  part  in  the 
St.  Joseph  Valley,  attached  to  the  Indiana  Conference.  I  «a» 
present,  and  give  the  sketch  as  it  impressed  me,  omitting  some 
striking  features. 

Few  of  the  members  were  crowned  with  grey  hairs.      Among 
the  seniors   may  be  named  Elam   Day,  James  Wilson,  Leonard 
Hill,  Elias  Pattee,  James  McMahon,  Samuel  P.  Shaw,  Shadrach 
Buark,  Samuel  Lynch  and  Thomas  Thompson.      Others  were  al- 
ready veterans.     In  looking  over  the  Conference  we  see  Henry  O. 
Sheldon   with  Kis  goose  quill,  the  chosen  secretary — ^an  accom- 
plished scribe.     Among  the  men  of  recognized   talent  were  Wm. 
Runnels,   now  njsar  ninety  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  (died  in   1890); 
Cyrus  Brooks,  now  Dr.  Brooks  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Wm.  Herr, 
now  Dr.  Herr  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  pressing  hard  on  to  ninety;  John 
H.  Power,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  strength,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers.     Elmore  Yocum,  Peter  Sharp,  John  M.  Goshom, 
E.  C.  Gavitt,  Elijah  H.  Pilcher,  Elijah  Crane,  L.  B.  Gurley,  and 
Henry  Colclazer,  a  polished  pulpit  orator.     Two  physical  and  in- 
tellectual giants  were  Adam  Poe  and  James  Gilruth.     At  the  other 
extreme  was  the  great  little  man,  John   Janes,   who  was   buried 
in  Nor  walk — keen,  witty,  sai'castic,  pathetic,   emotional — a   man 
of  extraordinary    pulpit   power.        Observed    by    all    observers, 
was    one    of    small    stature,    with   large    lustrous   eyes,   peering 
out  from   under   a   finely  chiseled,    classic    brow,    with  a   facial 
expression   of    intelligence    and    benignity  —  the  to    be    Bishop 
Thomson.     Chaplin  was  there  a  asL^e  in  classic  and  legal   lore. 
Then  there  were  men  in   the  vigor  of  young  manhood,  like   our 
Billings,  Smith,  Davidson,  Burns,  Brockway,  Sprague,  Kinnear, 
John  T.  and  James.A.  Kellam.      James  Gilruth  and  H.  O.  Sheldon 
located  and  undertook  to  form  a  community  on  the  plan  of  the 
Apostolic  church,  where  all  things  should  be  possessed   in  com- 
mon, and  into  which  should  be  gathered  a  peculiarly  holy  people. 
They  stuck  their  stakes  at  Berea,  Ohio,  and  gave  to  the  place  its 
name.      The  scheme  was  from  the  fertile  brain  of  Gilruth.      But 
the  bubble  soon  burst,  and  the  men  returned  to  the  work,  closing 
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their  lives  with  usefulness  and  honor.  The  Conference  committed 
to  H.  O.  Sheldon  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty  of  writing  the 
life  of  Russel  Bigelow.  Having  been  a  confidential  friend  and 
admirer  of  Bigelow,  he  desired  this  as  a  work  of  love.  But  the 
expected  life  was  not  written,  and  to  the  shame  of  the,  M.  E. 
*  church,  no  life  of  that  great  good  man  and  wonderful  preacher, 
has  yet  seen  the  light. 

The  stream  of  history  is  usually  followed  from  its  source,  as 
it  widens  and  deepens  in  it«  downward  course.  The  point  we 
have  struck  enables  us  to  look  backward  or  forward  as  may  best 
serve  our  purpose.  An  event  of  no  small  importance,  religiously, 
to  the  Firelands,  was  the  appearance  in  1811  of  the  quaint,  witty 
little  Irishman,  Rev.  Wm.  Gurley.  Though  only  a  local  preacher, 
he  was  a  father  of  Itinerants  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Itinerancy,  which  is  so  firmly  grounded  in  these  parts. 
But  re(;ently  then  from  Ireland,  he  emigrated  from  Connecticut 
and  pitched  his  tent  on  the  Firelands.  In  his  perilous  journey,  by 
wagon,  he  was  eight  weeks  en  route  with  his  family.  In  the  in- 
teresting memoir  written  by  his  son,  the  late  Dr  Leonard  B.  Gur- 
ley, page  220,  we  read:  "All  the  way  as  they  journeyed  the  great 
comet  of  1811  hung  its  blazing  banner  on  the  western  sky.  Its 
long  tail  streamed  on  the  illuminated  heavens,  and  was  an  inter- 
esting and  impressive  sight.  Every  night  its  fiery  banner  swept 
above  the  horizon,  as  if  portending  the  scenes  of  blood  which  soon 
followed."  This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war  of  1812.  My  own 
recollections  of  this  good  man  I  here  give  in  brief: 

Rev.  Wm.  Gurley  was  a  local  preacher,  licensed  to  preach  by 
John  Wesley,  in  Ireland.  He  used  to  tell  with  complacency 
that  he  and  Wesley  were  of  the  same  height,  and  nad  walked  to- 
gether arm  in  arm.  He  had  lived,  preached  and  suffered,  all  but 
death,  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  Coming  to  America  with  his 
family,  he  had  to  fiee  from  his  home  in  Sandusky  to  escape  death 
from  savage  Indians.  Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Leonard  B.,  be- 
came Methodist  preachers.  At  the  age  of  near  ninety  he  was  a 
most  joyous  Christian  and  a  sweet,  charming  singer.  I  knew  him 
well  and  have  slept  under  his  roof.  One  Sabbath  evening,  at  his 
call,  his  neighbors  came  out  and  filled  the  house  to  listen  to  the 
stripling.  What  do  you  think  was  the  text?  "Be  perfect,  be  of 
good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace  and  the    God   of 
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love  and  peace  shall  be  with  you."  What  a  text  for  a  boyi 
Of  his  son  Leonard,  ray  first  Presiding  Elder,  I  make  this 
note:  Leonard  B.  Gurley  was  a  worthy  son  of  so  worthy  a  father. 
His  style  was  neat,  chaste,  beautiful,  earnest,  eloquent.  A  true 
son  of  Erin,  his  native  wit  sparkled.  He  had  a  chastened  imag- 
ination which  at  times  lifted  his'  hearers  into  lofty  altitudes. 
Some  of  his  impassioned  flights  carried  all  before  them.  Under 
his  preaching  scores  were  converted  and  brought  into  the  church. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  my  esteemed  Presiding  Elder,  who  then  trav- 
eled the  large,  woody,  watery  and  swampy  Maumee  district. 

I  must  not  close  without  some  account  of  one  who,  by  more 
competent  witnesses  than  the  writer,  was  considered  Ohio's  great- 
est preacher; 


RrSSKL  BKJELOW 


In  the  Fall  of  1828  he-M'as  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
Portland  district,  (Portland  is  now  Sandusky  City)  which  he 
served  for  four  years.  This  district  took  in  the  Firelands  and  all 
the  surrounding  region.  In  the  Spring  of  1829  my  lot  was  cAst  in 
Tiflin,  Ohio,  and  for  three  years  and  a  half  I  was,  though  but  a 
youth,  often  in  his  company,  and  listened  to  the  wisdom  which 
fell  from  his  lips  in  conversation.  And,  at  quarterly  meetings  and 
camp-meetings,  I  was  often  permitted  to  hear  him  preach.  What 
I  have  seen  and  heard  I  give  in  the  following  sketch: 

He  was  a  plain  and,  at  first  view,  a  homely  man,  of  small 
stature.  Modest  and  unassuming  in  manner.  Kind,  courteous 
and  affable,  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman.  Not  learned,  but  a 
good  English  scholar.  Well  read,  especially  in  theology,  history 
and  poetry.  His  was  a  brilliant  imagination.  His  memory  was 
very  retentive  and  served  him  well  in  time  of  need.  His  illustra- 
tions, like  the  parabolic  utterances  of  the  Divine  Master,  were  most 
happy. 

When  he  arose  in  the  pulpit,  the  first  impression  of  the 
stranger  would  be  against  him.  But  what  matchless  reading  of 
the  hymn!  Then  what  a  prayer!  How  he  seemed  to  talk  face  to 
face  with  God!  What  holy  fervor  and  outgoings  of  soul!  Pre- 
liminaries over,  he  announced  the  text  and  opened  the  discourse. 
His  gestures  were  awkward  and  set  at  defiance  all  rules.  As  he 
warmed  up  with  his  subject,  he  usually  would  loosen  and  lay  aside' 
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his  white  cravat.  As  he  spoke,  every  muscle,  nerve  and  fiber  of 
his  frame  seemed  in  motion.  As  he  plead  the  cause  of  Christ, 
such  was  his  earnestness  that,  often  the  sweat  would  be  seen  to 
trickle  down  the  locks  of  hair  which  hung  carelessly  over  his 
shoulders.  The  mighty  thoughts,  struggling  within  him,  he 
would  pour  forth  in  a  resistless  torrent.  It  seemed  as  if  the  in- 
tense working  of  his  soul  would  shatter  the  frail  casket.  You 
would  lose  sight  of  the  man,  in  his  absorbing  theme.  He  preached 
each  time  as  if  he  never  expected  to  preach  again — never  losing 
sight  of  the  cross  and  the  judgment.  Often,  for  two  hours  or  more, 
he  would  hold  his  vast  congregation  spell-bound.  I  have  heard 
him  preach  at  a  camp-meeting  when  the  eager  hearers  would  rise 
to  their  feet  and  draw  up  toward  the  stand  until  the  whole  audi- 
ence would  be  standing,  unconscious  of  any  weariness.  Under  his 
stirring  appeals  sinners  would  often  fall  like  men  slain  in  battle 
and  cry  for  mercy.  Cries  of  distress  and  shouts  of  victory  com- 
mingled. The  boasted  good  of  earth  appeared  like  a  bubble, 
lighter  than  vanity.  The  soul — the  cross  of  Calvary — holiness — 
the  judgment  day — heaven — hell  —  eternity  —  these  were  the 
themes,  which,  at  his  touch,  carried  the  soul  like  a  citadel  captive. 
Wherein  lay  the  power  of  this  man?  Let  me  open  a  secret.  At 
camp-meetings  I  have  seen  him  in  some  secreted  nook,  or  at  the 
root  of  a  tree,  on  his  knees  in  fervent  prayer,  and  from  such 
wrestling  with  the  Jehovah  Angel  he  would  ascend  the  pulpit 
with  heart  and  tongue  touched  with  celestial  fire.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  there  came  from  him  "thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that 
burned. " 

In  the  large  circuits  and  districts  of  the  early  Itinerants,  two, 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  circumferance,  the  saddle-bags 
were  an  essential  part  of  their  outfit.  For,  besides  affording  port- 
able convenience  for  needed  books  and  scanty  wardrobe,  the  Itin- 
erants were  denominational  colporters,  scattering  the  books  wher- 
ever they  went.  Through  the  active  agency  of  the  Methodist 
preachers  in  selling  the  books,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  the 
great  Book  Concern  is  indebted  for  its  existence  and  prosperity. 
By  a  figure,  these  men  came  to  be  called  the  "  saddle-bag  tribe. " 

Some  years  ago  Milburn,  the  blind  preacher,  now  chaplain  in 
Congress,  wrote  a  very  racy  book,  entitled,  "The  Rifle,  Ax  and 
Saddle-bags. "     At  the  semi-centennial  of  the  planting  of  Method- 
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isra  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  celebrated  in  May,  1875,  it  was  my 
privilege,  as  one  of  the  pastors,  dating  back  to  1838,  to  be  an  in- 
vited guest.  From  a  poem  prepared  for  and  read  on  the  occasion, 
I  quote  this  tribute  to  the  saddlerbags: 

"  The  ever  present  saddle-bags  told  how, 

In  coming  years,  should  rise,  grandly  and  strong, 

The  church,  the  school,  the  college, — more  than  this; 

Invention,  science,  commerce,  husbandry — 

Law,  medicine,  theology — ^the  fine  arts; 

All  branches  thus  were  dimly  shadowed  forth. 

Dear  saddle-bags!  the  tears  unbidden  rise. 

To  think  of  thy  concealment  modest  now! 

But,  be't  so!  In  pace  requiesccUl 

Since  now  th'  inevitable  sachel. 

Proud  and  disdainful,  brushes  thee  aside; 

Thou  faithful  hast  thy  generation  served. " 

My  limits  compel  the  omission  of  some  things  I  would  be 
glad  to  add.  In  the  Pall  of  1886, 1  composed  by  request,  and  de- 
livered before  the  Michigan  Conference  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigaa, 
a  poem  entitled  "  The  Pioneers.  "  Our  theme  is  in  the  same  line. 
I  close  with  the  last  paragraph. 
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"  These  holy  men  of  God  were  scattered  wide. 

Among  the  undulating  oaklands  seen; 

In  breezy  forests  of  the  waiving  pines; 

By  the  Raisin,  the  Huron  and  the  Rouge; 

The  Saginaw,  Flint  and  Shiawasse; 

In  the  beautiful  valley,  St.  Joseph; 

The  crystal  waters  of  Kalamazoo; 

The  valley  of  the  Grand  and  Muskegon; 

Over  the  lakes  to  the  icy  northland. 

They  traveled  on  foot  and  on  horseback  rode; 

With  canoe  and  in  small  boats  they  coasted; 

On  snow-shoes  and  with  dog  trains  they  journeyed; 

Over  wide  fields  of  ice  and  of  snowdrift. 

They. faced  blinding  storms  and  great  dangers  met. 

Oft'  they  slept  in  the  pioneer's  cabin; 

In  the  bark-covered  wigwam  of  Indians; 
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Slept  on  the  ground  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket; 
Slept  on  soft  beds  of  cedar  and  hemlock. 
They  had  perils  on  land  and  on  water; 
They  knew  poverty,  sickness,  bereavements; 
And,  conjointly,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
Drank  with  them  the  full  goblet  of  sorrow; 
But  great  joys  they  had  too,  without  measure, 
And  rich-  treasures  laid  up  in  the  Heavens. 
We  now  on  their  labors  have  entered,  and, 
We  build  on  foundations  they  firmly  laid. 
While  absorbed  in  great  schemes  of  the  present, 
Let  us  gratefuly,  wisely  remember. 
That  the  fathers  better  built  than  they  knew; 
That  achievements,  today  so  wide-spreading, 
Had  possibilities  born  of  the  past. " 
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An  AddresH  Delivered  before  the  Firelands  HLstorloal  So< 
ciety  at  it8  Animal  Meeting  held  at  Norwalk, 

Ohio,  June  25,  1890. 


BY  JUDOE  C.  C.  BALDWIN  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  a  happy  way  of  so  saying  things, 
that  they  appear  after  he  has  spoken  to  be  self-evident.  In  his 
very  readable  little  book  on  education,  he  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  history,  the  summing  of  past  experience;  while  as  told  for  stu- 
dents all  that  is  most  important  or  interesting  is  generally  omit- 
ted and  there  are  summaries  and  narratives  of  lives  of  kings  or 
nobles,  long  accounts  of  battles  from  which  little  resulted  to  the 
race — while  modes  of  life,  dress,  food,  industries,  thought,  speech, 
civil  government  and  beliefs  are  left  untold.  After  some  striking 
examples  of  the  uselessness  of  history  as  generally  written  Mr. 
Spencer  continues:  "That  which  constitutes  history  proper,  so 
called,  is  in  great  part  omitted  from  works  on  the  subject;  only  of 
late  years  have  historians  commenced  giving  us  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  the  truly  valuable  information,  as  in  past  ages  the 
king  was  everything  and  the  people  nothing;  so  in  past  histories 
the  doings  of  the  king  fill  the  entire  picture,  to  which  the  national 
life  forms  but  an  obscure  background.  While  only  now,  when  the 
welfare  of  nations  rather  than  of  rulers  is  becoming  the  dominant 
idea,  are  historians  beginning  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  social  progress.      That   which  really  concerns  us  to 
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know  is  the  natural  history  of  society."  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  study  of  history  within  a  few  years.  It  may  be 
th%t  the  recent  students  have  come  to  it  with  views  too  utilitarian, 
but  the  revolution  is  quite  complete  and  happy.  To  thoroughly 
understand  even  some  small  topic  is  more  interesting  and  useful 
than  a  table  of  dates. 

The  advantages  and  pleasures  of  history  should  be  near  akin 
to  those  of  foreign  travels  and  arise  from  a  contrast  of  different 
lives  and  modes  of  lives.  He  who  thoroughly  understands  a  past 
period  of  his  own  country  has  traveled  abroad.  A  thorough  con- 
trast of  two  periods  is  worth  more  than  the  continuity  of  narra- 
tives. Hence  the  favorite  study  now  of  epochs.  It  is  the  life  and 
character  of  man  that  interests  and  his  action  in  unusual  scenes 
new  to  us  delight  us.  More  and  more  are  we  studying  man  as 
man  and  his  primeval  state  as  we  learn  more  of  it  becomes  more 
and  more  fascinating.  To  study  the  complete  genealogy  of  man 
and  nations  is  too  great  a  task.  It  is  the  whole  experience  of  all 
man,  and  hogsheads  of  ink  and  an  eternity  of  time  would  hardly 
suffice.  Happy  then  for  the  pleasure  of  an  original  research  and 
romantic  interest  in  history  is  that  country  which  within  a  few 
years  has  passed  from  a  complete  savagery  to  the  most  complete 
civilization.  I  speak  advisedly  and  thoughtfully  when  I  say  that 
nowhere  on  the  globe  is  the  pursuit  of  history,  I  will  not  call  it 
study,  so  easily  profitable  and  interesting  as  in  Ohio. 

The  first  we  know  of  your  favored  Firelands,  as  they  are  ap- 
proaching from  geology  to  history,  is  just  previous  to  the  ice  age. 
There  was  then  no  Lake  Erie.  It  is  now  a  shallow  lake,  except  in 
the  lower  end,  rarely  over  120  feet  deep;  the  middle  portion  from 
Point  Pelee  Island  to  Long  Point  is  level  and  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Beyond  Long  Point 
it  is  deeper.  The  channels  of  the  pre-glacial  rivers  flowing  toward 
it  were  about  as  deep  as  it.  That  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  150  feet 
or  more  deeper  than  now.  Your  pre-glacial  channels  were  likely 
more  shallow.  The  river  flowing  to  the  east  of  Lake  Erie  was 
north  of  the  present  Niagara  and  had  no  falls  of  consequence. 
The  bed  of  Lake  Erie  must  have  been  a  wide  and  very  level  plain 
with  a  river  somewhere  through  it.  The  country  before  us  had 
little  soil  and  deep,  wide  valleys  to  its  streams.  But  there  took 
place  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  changes  of  climate  on  our  globe. 
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Nearly  the  whole  north  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  a  conti- 
nent of  ice  moving  in  a  southerly  direction  bearing  with  it  stones 
and  dirt  and  leaving  behind  it  a  country  much  more  fertile  thsfti  it 
had  found.  The  limits  of  that  ice  sheet  on  the  south  entered  the 
east  of  Ohio  at  its  middle  and  going  irregularly  to  the  south-west*, 
entered  Kentucky  east  of  Cincinnati,  and  west  of  the  city  entered 
Indiana.  It  made  a  great  dam  at  Cincinnati,  five  to  six  hundred 
feet  high,  forming  a  great  lake  called  by  its  discoverer,  Professor 
Wright  of  Oberlin,  Lake  Ohio.  Any  one  who  will  contrast  the 
fertility  of  your  soil  with  that  in  southeast^ Ohio,  will  see  that  that 
ice  sheet  has  much  to  do  with  your  history  and  position.  The 
limit  of  the  ice  is  well  marked  and  plain  so  that  one  can  stand 
upon  it  and  look  on  either  side.  No  easier  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  nature  upon  man  can  be  had  than  by  travel  up  one  road 
and  down  another  to  zigzag  the  terminal  moraine.  On  the  north 
are  rich  fertile  farms  covered  with  the  best  of  soil  for  wheat,  and 
generally  entirely  covered  with  wheat;  the  fine  houses  and  still  larger 
bams  tell  what  the  ice  did  for  Ohio;  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  there  is  very  little  wheat,  grass  instead,  many  of  the 
houses  are  small  and  unpainted,  and  the  small  barns  dilapidated. 

The  north  has  a  wide  rolling  scenery  with  a  horizon  miles 
around  inviting  one  from  it  to  a  similar  scene. 

The  south  is  more  broken;  deep  narrow  valleys,  high  rugged 
hills  and  narrow  horizon.  The  instant  and  total  contrast  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  one  who  sees  it.  The  pre-glacial  surface  is  hard 
indeed  for  railroads  that  do  not  follow  valleys  or  streams,  and 
nearly  all  the  commerce  of  a  thousand  miles  from  north  and  south 
of  the  great  west,  passes  through  the  sixty  miles  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  southern  glacial  limit. 

No  region  is  so  formed  as  your  own,  in  its  beautiful  examples 
of  ice-rock  sculpture,  within  and  just  by  your  limits.  That  fine 
steamer,  the  City  of  Cleveland,  two  years  ago  carried  all  the  lead- 
ing scientists  of  the  country  to  Kelly's  Island  to  see  there  the 
beautiful  grooves  in  the  limestone.  Prof.  Wright's  splendid  vol- 
ume on  the  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  parts  written  on  your  soil, 
has  much  of  Ohio  and  almost  photographic  illustrations  of  what 
is  within  the  easy  personal  reach  of  each  of  you. 

The  other  islands  than  Kelly's  are  remarkably  covered,  and 
Starved  Island  with  its  planed  striated  surface,  the  huge  bowlders 
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where  the  retreating  ice  dropped  them,  and  the  amazing  channel 
cut  through  it  twenty  feet  wide  by  at  least  six  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  seems  almost  like  supernatural  work.  It  is  almost  a 
fairy  island.  It  is  well  worth  while  for  some  of  you  to  study  your 
wonderful  subterranean  streams,  occasionally  showing  their  place. 
What  reason  have  these  fascinating  rivers  for  their  existence  and 
.  locality?  Are  they  in  the  site,  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of  the  old 
pre-glacial  channels,  and  were  they  covered  by  the  boulder  clay  of 
the  ice  period?  It  seems  not  improbable,  and  perhaps  some  local 
person  will  study  it  out,  as  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Dr.  Gould,  a 
druggist  of  Berea,  has  studied  out  the  pre -glacial  channel  of  Rocky 
river.  His  method  and  the  result,  appear  in  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Historical  Society  of  Cleveland,  to  be  found  in  the  li- 
brary of  your  society. 

The  Ice  Age  brought  to  your  vicinity  the  first  pioneers  from 
another  country,  your  bowlders.  The  American  Association  vis- 
ited last  year  the  original  home  of  many  of  these  strangers,  and  I 
am  told  that  the  rocks  of  Georgian  Bay  look  quite  familiar  to  the 
friends  of  these  bowlders.  That  would  be  from  a  direction  a  little 
east  of  north,  yet  it  happened  some  years  ago  that  a  young  girl 
picked  up  upon  the  beach  at  Middle  Bass  Island  a  rock  of  worn  jas- 
per pebbles  imbedded  in  white  quartz,  which  unmistakably  came 
from  Lake  Superior.  It  was  also  found  by  Professor  Wright  in 
Kentucky  below  Cincinnati.  The  same  is  in  my  yard,  brought 
down  by  a  vessel.  This  is  not  too  far  back  for  the  history  of  man, 
for  while  this  was  going  on  here,  a  little  south  the  ice  streams 
were  depositing  gravel,  and  deep  in  that  gravel  deposited  when  it 
was  laid  are  the  undoubted  implements  of  glacial  man,  following 
up  the  ice.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  him.  What  may  be 
found  of  him,  here  as  the  ice  retreated  fs  not  known,  but  it  may 
safely  be  presumed  that  the  earliest  known  man  knew  something 
of  your  vicinity.  His  tools  of  flint,  chert  or  argillite  were  very 
simple  and  few.  His  learning  was  the  slightest.  But  what  is  of 
great  interest  is  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in  Europe  a^  here, 
and  with  verv  similar  life  and  tools.  In  both  continents  he  seems 
to  have  improved  little  and  to  have  disappeared.  There  is  not 
yet  proved  any  gradual  advance  by  him  to  a  higher  civilization. 
The  American  was  so  like  his  European  brother  that  one  may 
well  believe  them  near  akin. 
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His  mark  upon  the  earth  was  so  small  that  high  authority  be- 
lieves that  some  catastrophe  overwhelmed  him  altogether;  but  per- 
haps it  only  happened  that  some  civilized  man  raised  him  at  once 
to  a  higher  civilization,  even  in  a  servile  condition.  No  temper- 
ate region  in  the  world  affords  a  finer  field  for  the  study  of  that 
glacial  age  than  Ohio. 

If  either,  the  glacial  man  of  Europe  was  our  ancestor,  but 
study  of  his  condition  seems  here  much  the  same  as  there. 

As  the  ice  retreats,  and  before  Niagara  river  was  as  it  is  now, 
the  lake  ridges  formed  the  lake  bed,  and  the  immediate  surface  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  Pirelands  was  determined  by  that  fact. 

In  the  South  one  may  sometimes  see  on  all  the  surface,  the 
evidence  of  the  ice;  while  in  the  northern  underneath  the  rear- 
rangement made  by  Lake  Erie,  is  found  pure  bowlder  clay  or  other 
ice  deposit.  Where  now  the  tunnel  is  being  constructed  by  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  to  reach  pure  w*ater,  there  is  a  till  filled  with 
stones,  with  planed  and  scratched  surfaces,  each  giving  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  its  origin. 

But  as  said,  glacial  man  disappeared  in  relics  suddenly,  here 
as  in  Europe,  but  very  likely  here  as  there  overcome  by  a  superior 
civilization  from  the  south.  After  the  Ohio  .had  broken  the  dam 
kt  Cincinnati  and  regained  its  former  channel;  after  the  plateaus 
had  been  formed  and  the  surface  of  Ohio  became  as  at  present, 
there  appeared  a  new  man,  the  Mound  Builder.  He  teas  a  mound 
builder.  Nowhere  on  the  globe  are  there  so  many  and  such  large 
earth  works  as  those  in  Ohio;  vast  mounds  of  all  shapes  and  sizes; 
vast  squares  and  circles  and  astonishing  fortifications.  Any  one 
who  stands  within  the  vast  earth  circle  of  Newark,  or  travels  the 
t€n  miles  of  earth  works  at  Fort  Ancient,  deems  them  a  wonder- 
ful people  who  patiently  carried  together  in  baskets  that  vast 
earth. 

The  Firelands  were  again  on  the  fringe.  The  Mound  Build- 
ers loved  corn,  and  the  southern  fertile  valleys  of  Ohio,  which  are 
today  full  of  their  finest  work,  are  today,  as  perhaps  then,  cov- 
ered with  the  finest  of  that  cereal.  Undoubted  Mound  Builder 
works,  but  smaller  and  less  in  number  may  be  found  in  northern 
Ohio.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  them  with  migration  to  or 
from  Mexico.  Weapons  and  tools  of  rubbed  and  chipped  stone; 
popper  poiin4t3c]  bi|t  not  cjist^  nor  galena  pjelted  to  }eftd,  though 
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both  were  sometimes  placed  on  funeral  pyres,  unglazed  pottery, 
no  burned  bricks,  no  stone  buildings,  nor  stone  hardly  used  even 
to  lay  in  forts  otherwise  than  as  dirt  was  used;  using  baskets  to 
carry  dirt,  making  a  very  coarse  cloth  or  matting,  having  no  al- 
phabet; they  must  have  been  industrious  and  agricultural  or  they 
could  not  have  built  such  immense  works.  Living  mainly  on  corn, 
with  a  government  strong  enough  to  combine  them  patiently,  prob- 
ably through  priestly  superstition,  their  civilization  was  not 
higher  than  some  Indians  when  America  was  discovered.  It  is 
said  that  the  mystery  of  them  is  to  be  removed,  but  how? 

Shawnees  were  in  Ohio  and  builded  the  stone  graves.  Cher- 
okees  were  there  and  were  buried  there;  how  much  work  they  did 
may  not  be  easily  known. 

But  this  tribe  of  Iroquois  stock,  wild,  savage,  tierce  beyond 
measure,  living  by  the  chase,  could  not  have  had  such  sedentary 
habits  as  some  Mound  Builders  must  have  had.  The  mystery 
around  them  may  and  no  doubt  will  be  dispelled;  but  not  so  far 
but  that  there  will  be  patent  mysteries  beyond.  Their  works 
were  extensive,  and  probably  they  came  into  Ohio  from  the  south 
or  southwest;  the  continuity  of  works  is  in  that  direction.  What 
more  natural  or  probable  than  that  they  were  displaced  or  pushed 
to  the  south  by  these  northern  invaders,  and  that  their  descend- 
ants lived  in  the  South?  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  life, 
habits  or  character  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  South  of  our 
country  when  it  was  first  founded,  inconsistent  with  such  a  sup- 
position, and  much  to  support  it. 

Here  again  was  repeated  the  story  of  Europe.  Civilization 
had  come  from  the  South;  in  America  more  feeble  and  less. 
Southern  Europe  and  its  relations  to  other  countries  were  all  fa- 
vorable to  education.  In  Europe  the  civilization  of  the  South  had 
gained  from  surrounding  and  older  countries,  connected  rather 
than  separated  by  water. 

The  situation  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  was 
singularly  favorable  to  mental  growth  and  education.  The  more 
the  south  of  Europe  is  studied  the  more  is  its  early  indebtedness 
to  Phijenecia  and  Africa  proved.  Besides  Europe  was  blessed 
with  such  animals  as  were  easily  tamed  and  best  adapted  for  man's 
use;  while  America,  an  older  continent,  seemed  more  unfortunate. 
v\nd  Europe  ha(J  access  to  tUv^^  contipeijts,  mi  to  vast  changes 
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in  climate  and  conditions.  Here  as  in  Europe  the  Northern  over- 
ran  the  Southern.  In  Europe  he  was  conquered  by  the  southern 
civilization,  though  not  by  the  southern  people,  as  there  was  not 
such  difference  in  the  character  of  that  civilization  as  to  subdue 
him. 

Another  curious  parallel  seems  likely  to  be  proved  between 
Europe  and  America.  Professor  Putman,  for  the  Peabody  mu- 
seum, has  restored  to  its  primitive  condition  the  famous  Serpent 
Mound  of  Ohio.  He  has  also  there  made  extensive  excavations 
and  has  unearthed  many  Mound  Builders.  Most  of  these  seemed 
to  have  been  round  headed  men,  or  as  better  suits  the  scientist, 
brachy  cephalic^  though  perhaps  not  always  so. 

The  modern  Indians  of  the  north  are  dolicho  cephfilic,  or  lung 
headed.  So  that  in  the  main  the  invaders  of  the  north,  a  long 
headed  race,  rolled  upon  a  southern  round  headed  race.  Such  was 
also  the  case  in  Europe,  but  there  the  lines  were  not  so  closely 
drawn  but  that,  though  the  statement  was  true  in  the  main,  it  was 
not  a  universal  fact. 

With  these  savage  conquerers  the  Firelands  first  emerge  to 
history  by  relation  of  eye  witness.  For  the  word  pre-historic 
grows  more  and  more  improper.  The  past,  even  if  there  is  no  di- 
rect relation  of  actors,  emerges  more  and  more  into  light  and  truth. 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  intermediate  race  be- 
tween the  Mound  Builders  and  the  modern  Northern  Indian.  If 
we  believe  the  earth,  the  ancestors  of  Indians  who  inhabited  Ohio 
in  historic  times  met  the  Mound  Builders.  The  evidence  seems 
quite  satisfactory  that  these  Indians  came  from  the  north,  pri- 
marily from  the  northwest.  There  were  two  races,  the  Huron 
Iriquois  and  the  Algonquins.  The  former  related  in  language  to 
the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  so  that  there  came  from  the  north  two  great 
divisions  of  savage  tribes.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  both 
met  the  Mound  Builders. 

This  new  race  coming  into  historic  view  upon  the  Firelands 
is  of  interest.  He  is  the  man  met  by  our  own  grandfathers  and 
dispossessed,  and  rightfully  dispossessed  by  them.  For,  without 
adhering  to  any  theory  of  Henry  George,  we  may  safely  believe 
that  people  are  not  entitled  to  such  wasteful  use  of  land  as  that  of 
the  Indian. 

It  is  a  race  worth  studying  in  itself;    a  fine  sample  of  prim- 
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itive  man;  not  80  debased  as  degenerated  tribes  of  warmer  cli- 
mates; comparatively  simple  in  its  religious  beliefs;  superstitions' 
timid  and  courageous;  bold,  proud  men  of  the  new  stone  age^  of 
the  neolithic^  as  said  by  scientific  men  who  value  science  more 
when  clothed  in  forgotten  langflage.  The  Mound  Builders  and 
the  modern  Indian  belong  to  that  age,  distinguished  in  Europe 
from  the  paeleolUhic — old  stone  or  glacial  man. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  see  what  kind  of  men  were  they  bf 
the  neolithic  age  who  were  our  own  ancestors.  Caesar  met  them 
and  described  them,  and  they  were  savages;  though  then  more  ad- 
vanced than  our  Indians.  His  narrative  has  been  supplemented 
by  much  else  in  written  history  and  in  archaeology  and  I  quote 
from  the  description  of  our  own  Aryan  ancestors  at  an  earlier 
period  in  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor^s  recent  and  excellent  little  book. 

"The  most  recent  results  of  philological  researches  limited 
and  corrected  as  they  have  now  been  by  archaeological  discovery 
may  be  briefly  summarized. 

'*  It  is  believed  that  the  speakers  of  the  Ary^n  tongue  were 
nomad  herdsmen  who  had  domesticated  the  dog;  who  wandered 
over  the  plains  of  Europe  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen;  who  fash- 
ioned canoes  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees;  but  were  ignorant  of  any 
metal  with  the  possible  exception  of  native  copper. 

"  In  the  summer  they  lived  in  huts  built  of  branches  of  trees 
and  thatched  with  reeds;  in  winter  they  dwelt  in  circular  pits 
dug  in  the  earth  and  roofed  over  with  poles  covered  with  sod  or 
turf,  or  plastered  with  the  dung  of  the  cattle.  They  were  clad  in 
skins  sewn  together  with  bone  needles;  they  were  acquainted  with 
fire,  which  they  kindled  by  means  of  fire-sticks  or  pyrites,  and  if 
they  practiced  agriculture,  which  is  doubtful,  it  must  have  been  of 
a  very  primitive  kind,  but  they  probably  collected  and  pounded  in 
stone  mortars  the  seed  of  some  wild  cereal,  either  spelt  or  barley. 
The  only  social  institution  was  marriage,  but  they  were  polyga- 
mi«ts,  ^nd  practiced  human  sacrifice.  Whether  they  ate  the 
bodies  of  enemies  slain  in  war  is  doubtful.  There  were  no 
enclosures,  and  property  consisted  in  cattle  and  not  in  land.  They 
believed  in  a  future  life;  their  religion  was  shamanistic;  they  had 
no  idol,  and  probably  no  God,  properly  so  called,  but  reverenced 
in  some  vague  way  the  power  of  nature. " 

Save  in  animals  suitable  for  domesticity,  this  early  description 
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of  our  Aryan  ancestors  might  answer  well  for  the  American  Indian. 

Even  that  disappears  in  comparing  early  Denmark,  of  which 
Mr.  Taylor  says  (page  60): 

**  The  stone  implements  found  in  the  kitchen  middens  or  shell 
mounds  of  Denmark  are  more  ancient  in  character  than  those  from 
the  Swiss  lake  dwellings;  indeed  they  are  considered  by  some 
authorities  to  be  mesolithic,  forming  a  transition  between  the 
paeolithic  and  neolithic  periods.  The  people  had  not  yet  reached 
the  agricultural  or  even  the  pastoral  stage — they  were  solely  fisher- 
men and  hunters,  the  only  domesticated  animal  they  possessed 
being  the  dog,  whereas  even  in  the  oldest  of  Swiss  lake  dwellings 
the  people,  though  still  subsisting  largely  on  the  products  of  the 
chase,  had  domesticated  the  ox,  if  not  also  the  sheep  and  the  goat. 

"These  shell  mounds  are  composed  of  the  shells  of  oysters 
and  tnussels,  of  the  bones  of  animals  and  fish,  with  occasional  frag- 
ments of  flint  or  bone  and  similar  refuse  of  human  habitation.  ^ 

This  description  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  Indians 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  their  also  extensive  shell  mounds. 

The  Indian,  for  his  uncorrupted  and  aboriginal  type  has  great 
interest,  even  though  Golden  was  far  too  sanguine  when  he  likened 
the  Iriquois  to  the  Romans. 

The  Northern  tribes,  as  stated,  were  of  two  distinct  tongues, 
dissimilar  in  words  but  alike  in  grammar — the  Algonkin  and 
Huron  Iroquois.  The  Cherokees  of  the  Iroquois  tongue  and  the 
Shawnees  of  the  Algonkin  stock  both  differed  most  from  their  kin. 
Both  were  separated  and  towards  the  South;  both  had  lived  in 
Ohio;  both  had  corrupted  language  and  were  in  earliest  times  in 
Indian  language  "  Attiwandaronk, "  speaking  a  little  different  lan- 
guage. The  Shawnees,  while  in  Ohio,  curiously  separated  Algon- 
kin tribes  on  the  west  and  east,  whose  tongues  were  more  like  each 
other  than  either  like  the  Shawnee. 

'  Is  it  not  probable  that  these  ^ere  the  advance  guard  of  the 
great  Northern  irruption  and  met  the  Mound  Builders,  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Firelands  first  rolled  back  their  enemies? 

The  victory  of  savagery  was  complete,  Ohio  became  a  wasted 
and  savage  country.  Such  was  Indian  tradition,  and  whether  or 
not  tradition  was  history,  such  was  the  fact. 

So  that  Algonkins  and  Huron  Iroquois  became  masters  of 
Ohio  soil.     And  as  we  first  hear  from  the  Jesuit  relations,  both  of 
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these  great  lingual  nations  lived  in  Ohio;   the  Eries  in  the  east 
find  Algonkins  in  the  west. 

Bat  wars  kept  on,  no  matter  what  by  Indian  relation  led  to 
them,  they  were  sure  to  come,  and  the  Eries  first  pushed  toward 
the  east  and  then  attacked  by  the  Iroquois  proper  not  far  from 
1655,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  nation-— said  to  be  exterminated, 
but  in  those  days  there  were  two  ways  of  extermination,  one  by 
death  and  the  other  by  adoption. 

The  Algonkins  were  driven  back.  Your  part  of  Ohio  was 
thereafter  peopled  much  as  the  bowlders  came,  by  strangers  driven 
from  foreign  parts.  By  Wyandots  and  Ottawas  around  Lake  Erie, 
driven  by  the  Iroquois  from  the  east  of  Lake  Huron,  much  where 
the  bowlders  came  from.  The  story  is  learnedly  elegant  and  elo- 
quently told  by  Mr.  Parkman.  Overtaken  by  conunon  misfortune, 
these  two  nations  presented  long  thereafter  the  anomaly  in  history 
of  dwelling  in  intimate  friendship  of  tribes  so  different  in  lan- 
guage. For,  without  reason  as  it  may  seem,  a  difference  in  lan- 
guage is  most  apt  to  create  hostile  feeling.  From  that  time  down 
to  the  complete  settlement  of  the  whites,  these  two  tribes  lived  on 
that  favored  spot  for  savages,  the  neighborhood  of  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  savage  nations,  mainly  the  Senecas,  the  western  and  most  nu- 
merous (largely  by  adoption)  of  the  Iroquois,  inhabited  or  rather 
temporarily  visited  the  eastern  part  of  your  land.  -  As  your  part 
of  Ohio  was  thus  settled,  if  settlement  it  be,  from  each  side  we 
catch  occasionally  interesting  glimpses  of  life  here,  and  only  be 
peeping  in  on  either  side. 

In  1744  in  Charlevoix,  noble  work,  (Paris  Edition)  in  the 
map  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bellin,  attached  to  royal  service,  and 
spread  along  your  land  from  Sandusky  bay  to  the  Cuyahoga  river 
is  the  French  legend,  reading  in  English:  **A11  this  coast  is 
nearly  unknown. " 

France  was  in  the  west  and  England  in  the  east,  striving  for 
its  possession,  and  in  English  eyes,  as  shown  in  MitchelPs  large 
map  of  1755  this  same  land  as  shown  by  a  legend  in  the  same 
place,  was  described.  ^'  The  country,  supposed  to  be  forty  miles 
by  trail  from  the  Cuyahoga  to  the  Sandusky  is  called  **Cana- 
hogue  "  and  is  the  seat  of  war,  the  mart  of  trade  and  chief  hunting 
ground  of  the  six  nations  on  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio.  '*  Fort  San- 
doski ''  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Blanc,  usurped  by  the 
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French  1751.^'   Occasionally  after  that  is  a  war  expedition,  a  French 
trading  house,  an  English  expedition,  some  white  prisoners. 

Pontiac's  war  was  partly  across  these  limits.  The  Indian  na- 
tions continued  the  same,  and,  as  savage  nations  are  apt  to  be,  un- 
steady and  unreliable. 

The  road  from  French  to  English  forts  was  sure  to  be  little 
traveled.  From  the  first,  this  was  much  the  position  of  the  south 
of  Lake  Erie,  until  by  further  settlement  and  enterprise  on  either 
side  that  collision  was  precipitated,  which  was  sure  to  come  at 
last.  The  travel  of  the  French  was  mainly  to  the  north,  yet  oc- 
casionally they  visited  this  vicinity  from  the  west  for  trade  or 
even  from  the  north  for  shoiter  travel. 

Among  Parisian  documents  is  a  memoir  of  the  Indians  in 
1718.  The  author  says:  "Whoever  would  wish  to  reach  the 
Mississippi  easily  would  need  only  to  take  this  beautiful  (Ohio) 
river  or  the  Saudosquet;  he  could  travel  without  any  danger  of 
fasting,  for  all  who  have  been  there  have  repeatedly  assured  me 
that  there  is  so  vast  a  quantity  of  buffalo  and  of  all  other  animals 
in  the  woods  along  that  beautiful  river  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  discharge  their  guns  to  clear  a  passage  for  themselves. 
To  reach  Detroit  from  this  river  Sandosquet,  we  cross  Lake  Erie 
from  island  to  island  and  get  to  a  place  called  Point  Pelee,  where 
every  sort  of  fish  are  in  gi'eat  abundance,  especially  sturgeon,  very 
large,  and  three,  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  There  is  on  one  of 
these  islands  so  great  a  number  of  cats  that  the  Indians  killed  as 
many  as  nine  hundred  of  them  in  a  very  short  time. '' 

The  hunting  and  fishing  stories  here  seem  large;  still  the 
traveler  on  the  Ohio  may  have  met  a  drove  of  buffalo  in  stampede. 
This  route  to  Detroit  is  that  adopted  by  General  Harrison  in  1813. 

From  1718  on,  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of  French  and 
English  traders  and  houses  in  this  border  country.  Either  oixju- 
pation  of  itself  would  make  an  interesting  study,,  and  collection  of 
notices  of  the  French  would  be  instructive.  All  was  not  peace  to 
them,  for  in  1747  five  were  killed  at  one  time  at  Sandusky.  The 
vast  number  of  documents  in  existence  as  to  American  affairs,  show 
that  English  (perhaps  American)  traders  were  here  as  well.  The 
French  war,  where  Washington  first  appeared  in  protection  of  the 
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west  and  in  disaster  secured  respect,  ended  in  a  surrender  to*  the 
English  of  all  the  west. 

But  the  actual  savage  owners  were  not  yet  evicted,  and 
Pontiac  traveling  to  the  east  across  this  territory  met  the  English: 
A  second  and  cruel  war  followed.  I  do  not  propose  to  rehearse  it. 
Parkman's. Pontiac  should  be  in  every  good  library  in  Northern 
Ohio. 

In  May,   1763,   Fort   Sandusky   was   captured   by   trick   and 
burned  at  night.     But  Pontiac,  even  if  he  issued  fiat  money,  could 
not  stand  against  numbers  and  civilization,  and  the  west   was  En- 
glish territory. 

From  that  time  on  existed  a  characteristic  frontier  condition — 
a  series  of  border  differences  and  uncertainties.  It  is  said,  and 
truly,  that  savages  are  like  children,  indeed  very  tnvch  like  chil- 
dren, driven  here  and  there  by  impulse  and  not  by  cool  reasoning. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  cool  reasoning  has  not 
been  mainly  developed  in  man  by  a  stationary  and  agricultural  life, 
being  induced  mainly  by  a  desire  for  the  preservation  of  his  own. 
At  any  rate,  the  Indians  were  now  friendly  and  now  unexpectedly 
inimical.  Some  of  their  cruelties  seem  fiendish,  and  close  by 
seems  piety  almost  like  that  of  the  early  Christians. 

In  1767  Mr.  Charles  Beatty  was  sent  to  visit  the  tribes  west 
of  Fort  Pitt.  His  journal  is  rare  and  I  use  the  copy  belonging  to 
the  library  of  Congress. 

His  description  of  Pennsylvania  as  he  passes  the  frontier,  is 
pathetic.  He  says:  "The  house  I  preached  at  today  was  also  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians;  some  were  killed  in  the  house  and  others 
captivated.  It  was  truly  affecting  to  see  almost  in  every  place  on 
the  frontiers  marks  of  the  ravages  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous  en- 
emy. Houses  and  fences  burned,  household  furniture  destroyed, 
the  cattle  killed  and  horses  either  killed  or  carried  off,  and  to 
hear  the  people  relate  the  horrid  scenes  that  were  acted.  Some 
had  their  parents  killed  and  scalped  in  a  barbarous'  manner  before 
their  eyes  and  themselves  captivated.  Women  saw  their  hus- 
bands killed  and  scalped  while  they  themselves  were  led  away  by 
the  bloody  hands  of  the  murderers.  Others  related  that  they  saw 
the  cruel  scenes  and  that  they  themselves  narrowly  escaped. " 

Yet  as  Rev.  Beatty  went  on  to  the  country  now  Ohio,  whence 
oame  these  cruel  murderers,  and  ended  his  journey  on  the  Tusca- 
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rawa§,  he  WM  tnuch  encouraged;  his  preaching  seemed  most  ac 
oeptable,  and  there  was  an  invitation  from  the  Indians  of 
Qai-a-ho-ga  to  the  Indians  of  New  Jersey  to  settle  with  them;  the 
intention  being  to  there  make  a  large  town  and  then  try  to  get  a 
minister  among  them.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  know  that  Chief 
Thepisscowahang,  who  gave  information  as  to  Quiahoga,  also  in- 
formed the  travelers  that  *^  there  were  three  other  nations  or  tribes, 
viz:  the  Chippeways,  Putteotungs  and  Wyandots  that  live  near  the 
lake  that  is  Erie,  who  discovered  a  great  desire  to  hear  the  gos- 
pel. '*  Rev.  Beatty  said  he  understood  ^^  that  these  tribes  used  to 
hear  the  French  ministers  preach,  who  worshipped  God  in  some- 
thing of  a  different  way  from  us  and  therefore  perhaps  would  not 
hear  us. "  The  chief  replied,  *^  that  he  was  pursuaded  and  that  he 
knew,  if  a  minister  of  our  way  would  go  out  among  them  it  would 
be  very  agreeable  to  these  nations  and  that  many  of  them  would 
join  us. " 

The  text  of  the  invitation  to  settle  among  these  Western  In- 
dians is  lost,  but  the  answer  is  preserved  in  full.      Its  tone  savors , 
of  strong  piety  and  it  is  most  interesting,  but  it  is  too  long  to  be 
presented.    They  return  the  belt  of  wampum  and  say: 

**  Brother,  we  thank  you  in  our  hearts  that  you  take  so  much 
care  of  us  and  so  kindly  invite  us  to  come  to  you,  but  we  are 
obliged  to  tell  you  that  we  do  not  see  at  present  how  we  can  re- 
move with  our  old  people,  our  wives  and  our  children,  because  we 
are  not  able  to  be  at  the  expense  of  moving  so  far,  and  our  broth- 
ers the  English  have  taken  us  into  their  arms  as  fathers  take  their 
children  and  we  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  without  their  as- 
sistance and  protection.  We  have  here  a  good  house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Gk)d,  another  for  our  children  to  go  to  school  in,  besides 
our  dwelling  houses  and  many  comfortable  accommodations,  all  of 
which  we  shall  lose  if  we  remove.  We  have  also  a  minister  of 
Christ  to  instruct  us  in  all  our  spiritual  concerns  and  lead  us  to 
Heaven  and  happiness,  which  are  of  more  worth  to  us  than  all  the 
rest. 

^^  Brothers,  we  have  found  how  we  may  escape  everlasting 
misery  and  be  made  perfectly  happy  for  ever  and  ever. 

**  Brothers,  it  is  made  known  to  us  and  we  are  sure  that  our 
bodies  which  now  die  and  turn  to  dust  shall  be  raised  again  at  the 
last  day  of  the  world;  also  that  our  souls  shall  then  be  united  to 
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them  and  we  shall  be  alive  again  as  we  are  now,  and  live  forever, 
never  to  die  more,  and  that  it  shall  be  so  with  the  whole  race  of 
mankind. 

*'Now,  brothers,  we  have  learned  what  we  must  be  and  what 
we  must  do  to  escape  this  world  of  misery  and  obtain  this  place  of 
happiness  and  we  wish  that  you  and  all  the  Indians  everywhere 
knew  it  as  we  do.  *' 

Mr.  Beatty  says  that  the  Chippeways  (probably  largely  Ot- 
tawas)  are  supposed  to  be  1,400  or  1,500  in  number,  all  in  one 
town;  the  Putteotungs  (Pottawatamies)  are  considerable  as  to 
number  in  another  town;  the  Wyandots  about  700  persons,  are 
likewise  one  town,  which  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  distance 
fnim  Qniahoga,  the  intended  Delaware  Christian  town.  " 

The  proposed  Christian  settlement  did  not  take  place. 

Yet  the  Firelands  were  to  become  connected  with  the  most 
touching  of  such  settlements.  The  Delaware  Moravians  with 
their  missionaries,  founded  from  Saxony,  were  to  suffer  at  Gnaden- 
hatten  in  Tuscarawas  county^  martyrdom,  with  a  fortitude  that  sa- 
vored both  of  Indian  hardihood  and  Christian  patience.  On  this 
river  (Huron)  they  founded  Pequotting  and  New  Salem. 

B.ut  before  this,  this  territory  was  to  witness  a  variety  of 
scenes,  traversed  for  many  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  by  well 
marked  trails  by  General  Bradstreet  in  his  unfortunate  expedition 
outwitted  by  the  Indians  of  these  lands,  by  traders  French  and 
English,  by  Col.  Crawford  on  his  savage  errand;  cruelly  and  at 
once  punished.  After  the  Revolution,  this  was  still  a  border- 
land— the  British  still  keeping  the  West.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  here  a  dead  letter.  Expeditions  continued  from  time  to  time. 
Yet  before  the  war  of  1812,  Badger  and  Atkins  were  to  preach 
among  the  Indiana  of  the  vicinity.  These  things  are  copiously 
related  and  easily  read. 

The  war  of  1812  is  not  so  clearly  known.  The  American  rela- 
tors were  of  Kentucky,  and  told  many  more  tales  of  their  own  do- 
ings than  of  Ohio.  The  English  papers,  however,  are  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  Canada,  ready  to  give  new  light.  From  an  occasional  view 
we  know  Ohio  did  its  part.  Striking  campaigns  were  on  the  San- 
dusky and  further  west.    Perry's  victory  was  even  heard  here. 

Tne  very  title  of  the  Firelands  grew  from  the  sorrows  of  war. 
The  destructive  expeditions  in  Connecticut  have  been  esteemed 
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wanton  cruelty,  but  in  Mr.  Fisk's  remarkable  little  book  on  the 
Revolution,  are  seen  to  have  had  a  very  definite,  important  but  in- 
effectual purpose.  The  purpose  governed  the  execution  of  it. 
There  are  yet  in  Hartford  many  books  and  papers  relating  to  these 
lands — open  for  your  use — and  which  if  you  do  not  do  this  ser- 
vice, will  sometime  be  thoroughly  examined  by  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Cleveland. 

4 

Such  history  as  is  common  to  you  with  others  I  cannot  enu- 
merate. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  of  you  the  Indians  made  their 
last  farewell  to  this  country,  transported  by  government  against 
their  will  to  scenes  which  yet  were  more  suitable  to  them.  I 
think  not  unworthy  of  history  is  the  Wj'andot's  farwell,  partly 
rescued  near  you  by  oral  memory. 

"Farewell,  ye  tall  oaks  in  whose  pleasant  green  shade, 
I've  sported  in  childhood,  in  innocence  played, 
My  dog  and  my  hatchet,  my' arrow  and  bow, 
Are  still  in  remembrance — Alas,  I  must  go. 

"  Adieu,  ye  dear  scenes,  which  bound  me  like  chains, 
As  on  my  gay  pony  I  pranced  o'er  the  plains, 
The  deer  and  the  turkey  I  tracked  in  the  snow, 
O'er  the  great  Mississippi — Alas,  I  must  go. 

"  Sandusky,  Tyamochte  and  Broken  Sword  streams, 
No  more  shall  I  see  you  except  in  my  dreams, 
Farewell  to  the  marshes  where  cranberries  grow. 
O'er  the  great  Mississippi — Alas,  I  must  go. 

"  Dear  scenes  of  my  chilhood,  in  memory  blest, 
I  must  bid  you  farewell,  for  the  far  distant  West; 
My  heart  swells  with  sorrow,  my  eyes  overflow. 
O'er  the  great  Mississippi — Alas,  I  must  go. 

The  last  verse  shows  a  revulsion  of  feeling  not  unnatural. 

"  Let  me  go  to  the  wildwood,  my  own  native  home. 
Where  the  wild  deer  and  elk  and  buffalo  roam; 
Where  the  tall  cedars  are,  and  the  bright  waters  flow. 
Far  away  from  the  pale  face,  oh  there  let  me  go. " 

If  my  discourse  has  seemed  too  general,  it  is  no  accidental 
mistake.     The  art  of  history  is  much  like  painting.      In  the   li- 
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brary  of  Oxford  University  are  numerous  original  drawings — 
mostly  studies  made  by  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  On  some 
of  these  studies  of  the  human  figure  each  artist  has  drawn  first 
the  skeleton,  then  the  muscles  and  skin,  and  sometimes  over  all 
the  drapery.  How  instinct  with  life  and  beauty  is  the  full  repre- 
sentation rhade  by  these  artists  from  these  studies.  So  in  history 
the  frame  has  its  use,  though  the  pattern  is  to  be  full  wrought,  to 
be  most  pleasing  and  instructive,  and  my  purpose  will  be  quite 
served  if  any  bolieve  it  and  feel  more  inclined  to  study  the  his- 
torv  of  Ohio. 

It  is  an  easy  and  fresh  field;  where  the  materials  are  in  the 
eavth,  in  the  history  of  the  East  and  the  West,  American,  English 
and  French;  and  so  short  a  time  is  it  since  the  first  settlement  of 
Ohio  that  the  memory  of  some  living  may  relate  history  of  people 
quite  different  from  ourselves. 

If  we  trace  from  Adam — as  in  genealogy  the  way  is  long  and 
cold;  but  here  the  scenes  change  and  come  before  us  as  in  a 
theatre. 

The  curtain  rises  and  we  see  glacial  man,  scanty  in  resources, 
with  his  hand-struggle  with  rugged  nature.  The  curtain  drops,  he 
goes  out  we  know  not  where. 

Again  it  rises,  and  the  Mound  Builder  is  on  the  stage — mys- 
terious, yet  recognized  and  known  in  part;  enough  known  and 
enough  unknown  to  cause  a  romantic  interest. 

The  curtain  drops  again — we  are  still  discussing  whence  he 
came,  what  became  of  him, — when  on  the  stage  we  see  several 
actors  in  long  following  scenes  of  dramatic  interest — of  tender, 
touching  affections,  so  that  even  returned  captives  willingly  be- 
come again  captives;  but  often  hard  and  pitilessly  cruel,  exhibit- 
ing in  every  way  and  as  freely  as  in  Shakespeare  the  passions  of 
men.  He  but  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  The  play  of  the 
third  and  fourth  acts  runs  together;  English  and  French  appear; 
hostile  to  each  other,  each  sometimes  friendly  and  sometimes  un- 
friendly with  the  Indians. 

There  are  Indian  wars  sometimes  patriotic,  always  passionate. 

There  appears  in  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth  act  the  ro- 
mantic apostles  of  peace — the  Moravians,  with  their  wonderful 
sacrifice  reminding  of  the  early  Christians.  '  The  massacre  may 
have  been  matched  only  in  that  vast  pagan  theatre — the  Colosse- 
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urn,  where  so  many  Christians  at  once  were  sent  *'  ad  Leonem. " 

The  fifth  act  is  now  being  played.  The  persons  came  on  the 
stage  partly  in  the  previous  act.  The  American  has  conquered  the 
country  and  its  difficulties.  All  nature  seems  to  have  changed; 
new  and  magic  forces  seem  at  work.  If  the  play  is  not  as  strong 
in  tragedy  there  is  much  more  that  is  spectacular  and  vivid.  Civ- 
ilization has  accumulated  by  arithmetical  addition  to  such  figures 
as  have  never  yet  been  gained  and  never  lost. 

Where  else  is  such  dramatic  history  and  where  such  favored 
place  for  study?  Much  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  thfi  history 
of  the  Firelands.  The  Firelands,  in  the  last  act,  is  contributing 
to  the  history  of  the  world. 

Its  citizens  have  been  prominent  in  the  wonders  of  the  age,  in 
railroads,  in  telegraphs  and  in  national  finance.  One  of  its  boys  is 
most  celebrated  in  the  wonderful  inventions  using  invisible  forces 
in  sound  and  in  electricity. 

One,  by  his  work  in  most  distant  and  cruel  climes,  which 
first  published  in  our  country  and  now  read  in  all,  has  so  directed 
attention  to  the  great  remaining  cruelties  of  the  world  that  it 
would  seem  that  a  great  result  must  follow.  Only  a  few  steps  off, 
the  whole  nation  came  for  a  chief  magistrate  who  to  the  undoubted 
dignity  and  purity  of  administration  has  added  the  most  dignified 
and  worthy  life  in  retirement  ever  led  by  an  ex-chief  magistrate 
of  our  nation. 

Other  triumphs  in  literature  and  art  are  advancing. 

The  whole  makes  a  wonderful  picture  proving  that  at  home 
you  have  a  history  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  pursuit. 
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A  Paper  Prepared  by  I.  H.  tilllett  of  Norwalk  and  B«ad  by 

Ed.  L.  Yooni:  before  the  34th  Aniioal  Meetini;  of 

the  FIrelandH  Historical  Society,  in 

Norwalk,  Jone  25th,  1890. 


An  account  of  some  of  the  events  which  transpired  in  the 
early  settling  of  the  Firelands,  upon  the  line  of  the  Old  State 
Road,  from  the  first  settlement  until  the  year  1820. 

THE  MISSION  STATION. 

In  the  year  1787,  one  year  before  the  emigration  to  and  settle- 
ment of  Ohio  at  Marietta,  four  prominent  Moravian  missionaries, 
viz:  David  Ziesberger,  Wm.  Edwards,  Michael  Jung  and  John 
Weygand,  with  their  Indian  congregation  from  the  Cuyahoga,  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Huron  river  on  the  11th  day  of  May, 
and  proceeded  about  five  miles  up  the  stream  to  near  the  present 
lines  of  Huron  and  Milan  townships,  and  established  a  mission  sta- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  the  river  which  they  called  "  New  Salem; " 
it  was  at  that  time  the  only  mission  station  in  Ohio,  those  on  the 
Muskingum  having  been  abandoned  September  10,  1781,  on  ac- 
count of  the  border  war  of  the  Revolution. 

A  number  of  log  cabins  were  soon  erected,  and  during  the 
summer  a  large  and  well  built  chapel  was  finished  and  surmounted 
with  a  cupola  and  bell,  and  soon  the  village  and  mission  enjoyed  a 
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good  degree  of  prosperity,  as  seldom  a  day  passed  without  visits 
from  strangers. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  another  missionary  arrived 
at  the  station.  Rev.  Gotlieb  Sensman;  that  was  the  year  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,  the  inhabitants  then  numbering  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  But  another  Indian  war  was  impend- 
ing, which  rendered  the  condition  of  the  mission  precarious,  and 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  abandon  it;  accordingly  in  April, 
1 790,  a  vessel  arrived  up  the  river  at  the  village  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  them  to  other  paits,  when  the  missionaries  and  whole 
Indian  congregation  abandoned  the  settlement  o£  New  Salem  and 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  from  whence  they  came  four 
years  before.  No  vestige  of  this  village  remains,  yet  the  place  is 
holy,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  that  grand  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Firelands  where  the  man  of  European  descent  first'  lighted  the 
fires  of  his  altar  upon  this  land. 

THE  HURON  RIVKR's  COURSE. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  Huron,  the  channel  of  the 
Huron  river  was  near  the  present  east  high  bank;  but  the  floods, 
high  winds  and  waves  afterwards  changed  the  channel  to  the  west 
side  where  we  now  find  it  leaving  the  swamp  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river. 

OLD  STATE  ROAD. 

This  road  was  surveyed  in  1810  by  Jabez  Wright.  It  begins 
at  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  side  of  Huron  river,  follow- 
ing its  banks  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  a  south-easterly  course  to 
the  line  between  Milan  and  Norwalk  townships,  striking  the  center 
of  the  Firelands,  following  that  line  south  to  Richland  county, 
thence  to  Mansfield.  It  was  cut  out  and  opened  through  to 
Abijah  Comstock's  residence  in  Norwalk  township,  in  the  Winter 
of  1810-11,  by  Frederic  W.  Fowler  and  Ebenezer  Hays. 


THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  ALONG  ITS  LINE. 

« 

HURON  TOWNSHIP. 

John  B.  Flemmond  in  1790,  Jared  Ward  in  1807,  Almon  Rug- 
gles  in  1807;  this  settlement  was  about  two  miles  up  the  river 
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from  the  lake,  now  known  as  "  Flemmond's  Cove. ''  Hiram  Russel 
in  1800,  Mr.  Tillotson,  Jonathan  Sprague,  Rev.  Alvin  Coe  in  1810, 
Jeremiah  Benschoter,  Mr.  Dalgam,  Esquire  Morrison,  John 
Wheeler  in  1811;  this  settlement  was  at  or  near  the  lake  shore. 

MILAN  (XVEBY)  township. 

George  Miller  in  1809;  Wm.  Burdae,  Hosmer  Merry,  Reuben 
Pizley,  Elijah  Pollock,  David  Abbott,  Janies  Leach,  David  Bar- 
rett, Frederic. W.  Fowler  and  Nathaniel  Kline  all  in  1810;  A.  Col- 
lins, Israel  Waggoner,  Mr.  Howe  and  Rev.  Ephraim  Munger  in 
1811;  Alexander  Mason  in  1813;  Peter  Lake  in  1815. 

NORWALK  TOWNSHIP. 

Abijah  Comstock  in  1810;  Mr.  Newcomb  in  1811;  David 
Gibbs,  Stephen  Lockwood,  John  Laylin,  John  and  Nathan  Keeler, 
Samuel  B.  Lewis  and  Capt.  John  Boalt  in  1816. 

BRONSON  TOWNSHIP. 

Daniel  Clark  and  Robt.  Southgate  in  1816;  Nathan  Tanner, 
David  Cole,  Edwin  Guthrie,  Wm.  W.  Beckwith  and  Abijah  Run- 
dell  in  1817;  Daniel  Warren  in  1818;  David  Conger  in  1810. 

FAIRFIJBLD  TOWNSHIP. 

No  settlement  on  this  road  in  Fairfield  before  1820,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Ripley  township. 

INDIAN  TRADKRS. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Moravians  in  1787,  Joseph  and  Al- 
exander Burrells,  two  Frenchmen,  had  a  trading  housel  and  station 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Huron  river  near  the  subsequent  Moravian 
settlement,  buying  furs  and  selling  Indian  goods;  they  probably 
sold  out  to  John  B.  Flemmond,  for  in  1790  we  Und  him  established 
at  a  place  now  known  as  Flemmond's  Cove,  trading  with  the  In- 
dians. 

THE  OLD  COUNTY  SKAT. 

In  1809  David  Abbott  bought -1,800  acres  of  land  of  a  Mr. 
Hughes  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  in  (Avery)  Milan  township.  It  had  been  suggested  to  Mr. 
Abbott  by  Aaron  Olmstead  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  an  old  East 
India  sea  captain,  that  as  soon  as  this  country  became  settled,  the 
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government  would  remove  the  sandbars  from  the  months  of  the 
rivers,  and  that  the  headwaters  of  navigation  would  then  become 
important  commercial  points,  furnishing  to  the  more  inland  inhab- 
itants the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  as  near  their  own  doors 
as  possible. 

Consequently  in  1811,  the  commissioners,  Ephraim  Qnimby, 
Joseph  Clark  and  Solomon  Griswold,  appointed  by  the  legislature 
to  fix  the  county  seat,  located  it  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Abbott, 
probably  at  his  suggestion,  the  river  being  navigable  to  this  point, 
which  would  therefore  become  a  common  place  of  resort  for  mer- 
cantile operations  and  hence  be  a  convenient  place  for  holding 
courts. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812  the  county  was  not  organ- 
ized until  1815.  The  erection  of  the  court  house  at  Avery  was  be- 
gun in  1817.  In  this  year,  1817,  the  first  settlement  was  made  in 
Norwalk;  first  settler,  Piatt  Benedict,  grandfather  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
Benedict. 

THE  MAILS. 

0 

In  1809  Benoni  Brown  carried  the  mail  from  Cleveland  to  the 
Maumee  river;  the  only  house  on  the  route  was  that  of  John  B. 
Flemmond  on  the  Huron;  staying  there  over  night;  way-mail 
there  was  none;  there  were  no  postofiices  nor  roads  any  part  of 
the  way,  hence  the  mail  carrier  must  go  on  foot;  the  passage  of 
the  Black  Swamp  could  not  be  made  in  one  day;  a  night  must  al- 
ways be  paased  on  the  mossy  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  trip  required 
two  weeks.  Such  was  the  road,  such  the  team  and  such  the  ve- 
hicle that  in  1809  carried  the  Great  Western  Through  Mail. 

The  first  mail  route  south  on  the  Firelands  was  from  the  lake 
on  the  line  of  this  road  to  Mansfield;  Mr.  Facer  was  the  carrier; 
it  was  a  wilderness,  after  leaving  Abijah  Comstock's. 

MERCHANTS. 

Hiram  Russell  kept  a  small  stock  of  goods  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  the  east  side  in  1810.  On  the  first  of  January,  1816, 
Reed  and  Sanford  of  Erie,  Penn.,  opened  the  first  full  stock  of 
dry  goods  and  groceries,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  near  the 
lake;  it  was  managed  by  Francis  Graham  and  J.  B.  Flemmond. 

TAVBBNS. 

Hiram  Russell  opened  the  first  public  house,  near  the  mouth 
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of  the  river  on  the  east  side,  in  1810.  David  Abbott  opened  a 
tavern  in  1816  and  F.  W.  Fowler  one  in  1817,  both  at  the  old 
connty  seat. 

The  first  election  on  the  Firelands  was  held  at  the  Flemmond 
Plaoe  in  the  Fall  of  1812,  when  James  Madison  was  reelected 
IVesident  of  the  United  States;  voters  came  from  Pipe  Creek, 
Cold  Creek,  Vermillion,  Berlin  and  Norwalk. 

The  first  sermon  preached  on  the  Firelands,  other  than  by 
Moravians  was  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe,  at  the  house  of  Ephraim  Man- 
ger at  the  old  connty  seat  in  1811. 

Almon  Ruggles  was  employed  to  sarvey  the  Firelands  into 
townships  and  sections  in  1808,  with  headquarters  at  his  home  at 
the  ^'Flemmond  Place."  He  was  also  the  first  recorder  of  Huron 
connty. 

The  first  marriage  on  the  Firelands  was  that  of  J.  B.  Flem- 
mond and  Elizabeth  Pollock  in  1811,  Rev.  Alvin  Coe  officiating. 
The  first  school  upon  the  Firelands  was  taught  by  Rev.  Alvin  Coe 
at  the  "Flemmond  Place'^  in  1810.  The  first  postmasters  were,  re- 
spectively, J.  B.  Flemmond  at  the  Cove  and  Hiram  Russell  at 
Huron.  • 

In  1811  David  Abbott  built  a  large  bam  at  the  old  county 
seat,  the  first  frame  building  on  the  Firelands. 

The  first  military  company  on  the  Firelands  was  formed  in 
the  Fall  of  1811;  David  Barrett  was  elected  captain.  The  first 
company  muster  was  held  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1812,  at  the 
"Flemmond  Place.'' 

After  the  sun-ender  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Hull,  to  the  British 
Gen.  Brock,  August  16,  1812,  it  became  important  that  some  sort 
of  protection  to  the  inhabitants  in  this  region  should  be  attempted; 
consequently  Major  Gen.  Elijah  Wadsworth,  commanding  the  4th 
Division  of  the  Ohio  Militia,  directed  Brigadier  Gen.  Simon  Per- 
kins to  advance  into  Huron  county.  He  erected  a  small  fortifica- 
tion on  the  east  bank  of  the  Huron,  about  five  miles  from  the  lake, 
on  lands  of  Ebenezer  Merry,  which  fortification  was  called  Fort 
Avery.  A  block  house  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  set- 
tlers for  their  safety,  in  which  a  house  warming  was  held  on  New 
Year's  day,  1813.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  Chaplain  of  the 
army  while  at  Fort  Avery. 

Esquire  Morrison  and  John  Wheeler  erected  a  distillery  and 
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brewery  at  the  "Flemmond  Place"  in   1812.    They  were  army  con- 
tractors, supplying  provisions,  &c.,  during  the  war. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1812,  the  first  grand  celebration  of  the 
nation's  birthday  upon  the  Firelands  was  held  at  Avery  (the  old 
county  seat);  people  assembled  from  all  parts  of  old  Huron  county; 
among  the  distinguishedguests  were  Judge  Wright  and  lady,  Judge 
Ruggles  and  lady,  Abijah  Comstock  and  lady,  Jared  Ward  and 
lady,  Frederic  W.  Fowler,  Eli  Barnum  and  sister.  Dr.  Guthrie  and 
sister,  Hosmer  Merry  and  lady  and  Lyman  Farwell,  the  sheriff.  In 
the  evening  a  grand  ball  was  held  at  the  same  place,  in  the  barn  of 
David  Abbott;  the  managers  were  F.  W.  Fowler  of  Avery,  Joseph 
Brooks  of  Florence  and  Lyman  Farwell;  the  music  was  furnished 
by  Benajah  Wolcott  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  scattered  settlers  like  the  howl  of  the  wolf  on  the 
sheep  fold,  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  by  Gen.  Hull  on  the 
16th  of  August  rendered  the  situation  in  this  region  quite  preca- 
rious. Soon  after  this,  men  were  seen  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  a  flight  was  of  course  necessary  and  immediate.  The  first 
point  of  rendezvous  was  at  Avery,  the  next  at  Abijah  Comstock^s; 
taking  their  course  south  along  the  line  of  this  road  to  Mansfield. 
During  one  of  these  flights,  which  were  numerous,  one  evening 
when  preparing  to  camp,  in  cutting  down  a  tree  it  fell  upon  a 
child  of  David  Smith  from  Spears'  Corners,  that  was  asleep,  killing 
it;  this  happened  on  land  that  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
the  late  £ben  Boalt.  The  child  was  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a 
sheet  and  placed  in  a  coflin  box  made  of  split  staves;  it  was  hastily 
buried  the  next  morning  in  the  hollow  formed  by  an  uprooted  tree. 

Major  Amos  Spafford,  collector  of  the  port  of  the  Maumee, 
at  the  lower  rapids  ( Perry sburgh),  being  warned  of  the  approach 
of  the  British  and  Indians,  after  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Hull,  col- 
lected those  that  remained,  and  put  in  passable  condition  an  old 
barge;  the  major  and  companions  sailed  in  their  crazy  vessel  down 
the  river  and  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huron,  thence  up  that 
stream  to  Fort  Avery,  where  they  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Abijah  Comstock's  house  and  barn  were  burned  September 
17,  1812,  during  their  flight.  This  was  the  first  house  built  in 
Huron  county  as  at  present  bounded.     Abijah  Comstock  was  the 
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first  treasurer  of  Huron  county,  also  the  first  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  while  justice  performed  three  marriage  ceremonies. 

David  Abbott  was  also  one  of  the  first  justices,  marrying  four- 
teen couples;  he  was  one  of  the  attorneys  appointed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  two  Indians  hung  at  Norwalk  in  1819. 

In  January,  1814,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to  remove  the 
seat  of  justice  in  Huron  county  and  appointed  three  commissioners 
for  that  purpose,  who  made  their  report  in  favor  of  changing  the 
location  to  Norwalk,  and  after  its  removal  in  1818,  the  name  of 
Avery  was  changed  to  Milan. 

David  Abbott  was  licensed  January  25th  to  keep  tavern  from 
1815  to  1818,  and  F.  W.  Fowler  was  licensed  to  keep  tavern  Octo- 
ber 5th  from  1816  until  18!  7,  both  at  Avery. 

David  Gibbs  was  the  first  lawyer  locating  in  Huron  county, 
he  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  aiid  the  first  county  clerk. 

The  first  court  of  common  pleas  of  old  Huron  county  was 
held  at  the  "Old  County  Seat;"  it  opened  October  24,'  1815. 
George  Tod  was  presiding  judge  and  Jabez  Wright,  Stephen 
Meeker  and  Joseph  Stroi%  his  associates.  David  Abbott  was 
clerk,  Lyman  Farwelt,  sheriff,  with  F.  W.  Fowler  as  his  deputy. 

The  two  Indians  hung  at  Norwalk,  Septi^mber  19,  1819,  were 
indicted  at  the  "Old  County  Seat."  The  commissioners  of  old 
Huron  county  paid  John  B.  Flemmond  one  dollar  and  forty-f(»nr 
cents,  May  19,  1819,  for  services  as  interpreter  at  the  trial  and 
September  19,  1819,  for  services  at  the  hanging  of  the  two  Indians 
at  Norwalk. 

In  the  fall  of  1818  the  Ohio  Conference  sent  two  ministers  to 
the  Firelands,  their  names  were  Revs.  Godred  and  Boardnian,  who 
held  a  camp-meeting  on  the  lands  of  Ephraini  Munger,  a  local 
preacher,  at  the  "  Old  County  Seat;  "  this  was  the  first  canip-niceting 
held  in  northern  Ohio. 

In  the  fall  of  1819  the  families  livini'  around  "the  corners'" 
now  known  as  "Alling's  Corners,"  who  were  mostly  from  Con- 
necticut, held  a  Thanksgiving,  under  the  proclamation  of  the  (4ov- 
ernor  of  the  State;  the  dinner  was  gotten  up  at  the  house  of  Henry 
Hurlbut.  They  had  roast  turkey,  venison,  pork,  and  various -other 
meats,  a  Yankee  corn  meal  pudding,  pumpkin,  custard,  and  mince 
pies.  The  ladies  of  today  may  think  they  must  have  been  singular 
pies,  when  they  were  made  without  wine,  cider,  sugar  or  molasses, 
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apples  or  beef.  For  sweeteninfj^,  pumpkins  were  boiled  down  to  a 
syrup;  for  apples,  cranberries*  and  pumpkins  were  used,  and  for 
beef,  venison  was  used. 

Inventive  genius  usually  attends  industry,  and  this  was  not 
wholly  wanting  among  the  old  pioneers. 

Ephraim  Munger,  at  the  "Old  County  Seat, *^  erected  in  1815 
a  thi^shing  machine,  upon  his  barn  floors.  Its  main  features  were 
a  huge  wheel  of  plank  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter;  it  had  an 
armor  of  sheet  iron,  pierced  like  a  gmter;  it  revolved  against  a 
wall  of  plank  similarly  armed;  it  was  moved  hy  horse  power  and 
did  good  work;  it  was  never  patented. 

The  first  stage  coach  in  this  western  country  left  Cleveland 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1827.  It  was  a  six  passenger  coach.  The 
first  trip  made  through  the  settlement  created  a  greater  interest 
than  the  appearance  of  the  first  railroad  train  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later.  The  route  as  required  by  contract  with  the  depart- 
ment, ^as  from  Cleveland  to  Elyria,  Florence,  Berlin,  Milan,  0\d 
State  Road  to  Norwalk,  Monroeville,  Cook's  Corners,  to  Fremont 
(then  Lower  Sandusky).      The  proprietor  was  A.  Beebe  of  Elyria. 
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Selections  Bead  bj  Hon.  C.  U.  Uallup  at  the  Birmingham 

Meeting^  September  26^  1888. 


FROM  HISTORY  OF  NORWALK  TOWNSHIP,  PREPARED  IN  1870, 

BY  C.  H.  GALLUP. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME. 

In  1640,  the  Indian  title  to  the  land  upon  which  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  now  standn,  was  purchased  of  the  natives  in  two 
tractfl. 

The  bounds  of  the  east  track  purchased  by  Roger  Ludlow,  as 
described  in  the  ancient  records,  were  "from  Norwalk  river  to 
Sawhatuck  (Saugatuck)  river,  from  sea,  Indian  one-day  walk  into 
the  country. ''  For  this  tract  the  following  articles  were  given,  to- 
wit:  "Eight  fathum  wampum,  six  coats,  ten  hatchets,  ten  hoes, 
ten  knives,  ten  scizers,  ten  juse-harps,  ti*n  fathom  tobacco,  three 
kettles,  three  bands-about,  ten  looking-glasses.  '^ 

The  tract  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  sold  to  one  Captain 
Patrick,  is  described  as  follows:  "From  Norwalk  river  to  Five 
Mile  river,  from  sea,  Indian  one  day  in  country. "  For  this  the 
following  articles  were  given;     **Ten  fathom  wampum,  three 
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hatchets,  three  hoes,  when  ship  comes;  six  glasses,  twelve  tobacco 
pipes,  three  knives,  ten  drillers,  ten  needles. " 

The  northern  bounds  of  the  lands  purchased  were  to  be  from 
the  sea  one  day's  north  walk  into  the  country — hence  the  name 
Norwalk. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  origin,  of  the  name  is,  in  sub- 
stance, given  in  Barber's  JlistoricfU  CoUectiofiSy  HalPs  JUstoruxU 
Records  of  JVornxUk,  and  Lossing's  Pictorial  H'ield  Book  of  the 
JleooliUioH^  and  perhaps  should  be  accepted  as  conclusive;  but  it 
has  always  been  a  query  with  the  writer,  what  the  name  of  '*  Nor- 
walk river"  was  at  the  time  of  the  [uirchase.  If  it  was  then  Nor- 
walk river,  the  name  Norwalk  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
terms  used  in  describing  that  purchase;  if  it  bore  some  other 
name,  it  would  appear  singular  that  the  '* ancient  records"  should 
describe  the  boundaries  as  beginning  "  From  Norwalk  river. " 


Selections  from  "An  Historical  Discourse  in  commemoration  of 
the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Nor- 
walk, Connecticut,  in  1651.  Delivered  in  Norwalk,  Con- 
necticut, July  0,  1851,  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boutou  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. " 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  present  season,  the  settlement  of 
this  town  was  begun.  At  a  session  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  26th  June,  1050,  Nathaniel  Ely  and  Rich- 
ard Olmstead  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Hartford,  desired  the  leave  and  approbation  of -the  Court  for 
planting  of  Norwaake;*  to  whom  an  answer  was  returned  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  "That  the  Court  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
endeavors  of  men  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  wilderness, 
by  the  beginning  and  carrying  on  of  new  plantations  in  an  orderly 
way;  and  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  just  grounds  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  petitioners  to  its  proper  place,  did  manifest  their 
willingness  to  promote  their  design  by  all  due  encouragement,  in 
case  their  way  for  such  an  undertaking  were  found- clear  and  good; 
and  provided  the  numbers  and  quality  of  those  that  engage  there- 
in appear  to  be  such  as  may  rationally  carry  on  the  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  welfare  and  peace;    that  they  may  make 

*  The  spelling  U  retained  as  in  the  original  record. 
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preparations  and  provisions  for  their  own  defence  and  safety,  that 
the  country  may  not  be  exposed  to  unnecesary  trouble  and  danger 
in  these  hazardous  times;  that  the  divisions  of  lands  there  to  such 
as  shall  inhabit,  be  made  by  just  rules  and  with  the  approbation 
of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  end  by  this  Court  or  to  be  rec- 
tified by  the  Court  in  case  of  aberrations,  and  that  they  attend  a 
due  payment  of  their  proportions  in  all  public  charges,  with  a 
ready  observation  of  th^  other  wholesome  orders  of  the  country. "  * 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Xorwalk  in  the  ancient  records  of 
the  Colony. 

Though,  in  itself,  of  small  moment,  yet,  as  the  origin  of  our 
name  has  been  called  in  question  by  respectable  authority,  and  ao 
error  in  regard  to  it  been  spread  through  standard  books,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  whence  the  name?  Barber,  in  his  His- 
torical Collections,  says,  that  according  U)  tradition,  "the  name  is 
derived  from  the  one-day's  yhrth-iraJky  that  limited  the  northern 
extent  of  the  purchase  from  the  Indians^ "  Whence  he  learned 
the  tradition,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  is  eiToneous,  if  not  fab- 
ulous, we  do  know.  (I.)  The  original  deeds,  in  1640,  give  the 
name  Norwalke,  as  then  designating  the  river,  and  there  is  the 
same  evidence  that  that  was  the  original  Indian  name,  as  that 
Smikatuk  and  Rooton  were.  (2.)  All  the  settlements  along  the 
coast,'  aiid  in  the  interior,  were  first  called  by  their  Indian  names, 
and  "were  changed  only  for  specified  reasons.  Thus,  Quinnepiack 
was  changed  for  New  Haven;  Cupheag  and  Puquan^iock  for  Strat- 
ford; Uncowa  for  Fairfield,  and  Rippowams  for  Stamford.  But 
Ni/rmcUk  was  never  chanyed.  (3.)  But,  thirdly,  the  fancy  that  Nor- 
walk  is  an  abbrevation  of  Nbrthwaik^  is  dissipated  the  moment 
you  open  the  original  Colony  Records.  In  those  records,  from 
1636  to  1665,  the  name  is  often  used,  and  is  spelt  in  at  least  eleven 
different  ways.  Thus,  in  the  first  instance  where  the  word  occurs, 
the  orthography  is, 

1.  Nor-waake,  (\)l.  Rec,  p.  210,  1650. 

2.  Nor-wauke,         "  224,  1651. 

3.  Nor-waack,         "  228,  

4.  Nor-wack,  "  242,  1653. 
j5,  Nor-worke,        "  "        " 

*^  Cblbnial  Records  of  Conn.,  1636—1665,  p.  210,  published  by  J.  Hammond  Trumball, 
SeereWy  of  State,  Hartford,  1890. 
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6. 

Nor-wacke, 

u 

277,  1655. 

Nor-woake, 

(( 

265. 

S. 

Norr-wake, 

(( 

279. 

9. 

Nor-walke, 

« 

290,  1656. 

10. 

Norwalk, 

<( 

324,  1658. 

11. 

Norwake, 

it 

418,  1663. 

Thus  the  record  dinsipateH  tlie  fancied  tradition.  Who  would 
ever  have  thought  of  the  name  being  derived  from  North-waik, 
had  it  been  uniformly  spelt,  a8  at  first,  in  the  Colony  Records? 
Not  only  is  there  no  allusion  to  such  a  derivation,  but  our  present 
orthography,  Norwalk  was  not  used  till  1658.  Subsequently  to 
that  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  more  uniformity — the  name 
being  written  Nor-xoalke,  Nbr-itake^  or  Nbruxdk — the  latter  finally 
prevailed.  Here,  be  it  observed,  that  the  ancient  orthography 
was  designed  to  express,  as  near  as  possible,  the  primitive  pronun- 
ciation; but  in  process  of  time,  was  changed,  to  accord  more  nearly 
with  the  English  form  of  words.  Hence,  CmniectictU  would 
hardly  be  recognized,  either  by  its  orthography  or  orthoepy,  as 
the  name  of  the  ^Uong  river,^^*  which  our  fathers,  catching  the 
sound  from  Indian  lips,  wrote  sometimes  Conaaticut,  Conetiquot, 
Quenatticott,  Quonehtacut — but  which  Roger  Williams,  who  pro- 
fessed to  hold  the  key  to  the  Indian  language,  and  to  spell  every 
word  according  to  the  exact  sound,  wrote  QurmnihtictUy  which, 
whoever  can,  may  pronounce.  One  might  imagine  that  modern 
phonologists  had  stolen  Williams'  key  to  the  Indian  language,  and 
applied  it  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  English  orthography  !  The 
original  pronunciation  of  Norwalk,  I  conjecture  to  have  been,  as 
if  spelt  Nor-tt^ock^  or  wakj  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable;  the  sec- 
ond, with  a  slight  sound  of  the  ?/?,  and  o  short,  or  «,  as  in  fall^iecir. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  w  in  the  last  syllable  is  silent^  and 
then  the  pronunciation  would  be  iVbm/cAr.f 

*There  in  no  doubt  that  the  oriiriDal  Indian  names  were,  like  most  Seriptara  names,  Bifnifl* 
cant.  Connecticut  meant  'Vrmp  rivi-r."  I  have  spent  consideimble  time  in  the  inquiry,  what 
Norwalk  means?  but  find  nothing  satisfactory.  Roger  WiUiams.  in  his  "Key,  Ae.."  layt. 
"  that  words  ending  in  ock\  uog,  any,  denote  some  Icind  of  fish:  thus  Miakquammaquock^  red- 
tiah,  salmon:  0/>pon<fYiai/A/icit,  oysters;  iSVc^viioi^,  clams  (long);  Poquanhodc,  round  eiaais: 
Meuiuhou'k,  ijeriwinkle:  <Src..  Jtc."— See  Masir.  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  iii.  first  ser..  p.  224— Henee,  my 
conjecture  is,  that  the  name  has  some  relation  to  the  abundant  fish.  cImbb.  oyster*,  Ae.. 
which  were  found  there. 

t  Dr.  Hall,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  says,  **oar  aged  p«opl#  retain  the 

ancient  (and  probably  true  pronunciation).  ^or^uf:k."    But  Webster  in  his  diotiouMy  (pro- 
nunciation of  names  of  places),  gives  it  Nor-wakf  as  above. 
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Selectious  Read  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Gallup  at  the  Termillion 

Meeting,  September  5,  1889. 


From  the  Historical  Discourse  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boiiton  of  Con; 
cord,  N.  H.     Delivered  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  July  9,  1851. 

In  tracing  the  onward  progress  of  the  settlement  to  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  I  shall  keep  in  view  and  endeavor  briefly  to 
illustrate: 

I.  The  measures  adopted  by  our  fathers  for  security  and  de- 
fense. 

II.  The  attention  paid  to  the  educ«ition  of  their  children. 

m.  Certain  custom?^  and  usages  which  belonged  "  to  the 
tiroes. "  , 

I.  As  it  respects  the  security  mul  defense  of  their  j^ersons  and 
€8t€Ue8y  it  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  entire  region 
was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  savage  beasts  and  more  savage 
men;  consequently  the  measures  adopted  for  selltprotection  were 
suited  to  the  exigency  of  their  condition.  For^a  ^considerable  pe- 
riod, their  boundaries  were  undetermined,  afid^  ^^nce  conflicts 
arose  from  various  quarters.  The  Dutch  at  Ne|r  f York  claimed 
the  right  of  soil  from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  mo^t^  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  and  at  this  very  time  were  on  the  point  of  making 
war  with  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colonists.  The  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  these  two  colonies  were  unsettled.  *  Stamford 
was  under  the  New  Haven  jurisdiction;  Fairfield  and  Norwalk 
under  that  of  Connecticut.  To  aggravate  their  troubles,  the 
bounds  between  Stamford  and  Norwalk  on  the  one  side,  and  Fair- 
field and  Norwalk  on  the  other,  were  in  dispute.  Hence,  so  early 
as  May,  1 653,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  was  obliged  to 
interpose;  "  Whereas  ther  is  a  difference  betwixt  Norwauke  and 
Fairfield,  each  towne  is  appointed  to  send  two  men  to  viewe  the 
place  and  debate  betwixt  themselves;  and  if  they  cannot  agree, 
they  are  to  make  choyce  of  two  inhabitants  of  Stratford  to  view 
the  said  difference  between  them  and  to  make  returne  to  the 
Courte  how  they  find  it,  that  so  there  may  be  an  issue  of  the  same 

*  New  Haven  waa  first  settled  in  1638,  as  a  colony  entirely  distinct  from  Connecticut; 
and  so  remained  till  1665.  when  th»  two  were  nnited. 
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— they  paying  the  Hayd  Stratford  men  for  their  time.***  Agmin 
ill  1^^>4,  the  town  authorized  their  depatie^^  to  the  General  Coart, 
to  JKHiie  the  difference  if  ponsible;  and  "Thomas  Fitch  is  voted  to 
\h'  aHHi sting  in  the  banines^.  '*  t  By  this  time,  Stamford  and  Xor- 
walk  were  in  collision  alK>ut  their  limits  along  "^Fire  Mile  River,*' 
— and  as  our  goodly  town  always  sought  the  thingn  which  make 
for  peace — while*  they  maintained  their  own  rights — they  **  agreed  1 

and  voted,  Angui^t  26,  IHt^d,  that  such  men  of  oar  inhahitanta  %s 
iUt  grM*  Ujf  cutt  hay  on  the  other  side  five-mile  river,  the  towne  will 
stand  hy  them  in  the  action  to  defend  them«  and  to  beare  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  damage  they  shall  sufttaine  upon  that  account; 
and  if  they  Hhall  be  affronted  bv  Stamford  men,  the  towne  will 
t'lke  aH  speedy  a  course  as  they  can  to  proHecute  them  by  law,  to 
recover  their  jii«t  rights  touching  the  lands  in  controversy;  and 
also  they  have  chosen  and  deputed  Mr. •Thomas  Fitch  to  goe  with 
the  sayd  men  when  they  goe  to  cutt  or  fetch  away,  to  make  an- 
swer for  and  in  b<»halfe  of  the  towne,  and  the  rest  be  silent.'* 
Again  in  1«70,  "Mr.  Fitch,  Lieut.  Olmstead  and  Daniel  Kellogg 
are  chosen  a  ecunmittee  to  goe  to  Stamford  to  treat  with  the  in- 
habitants there,  to  se  if  they  and  we  can  come  to  a  loving  and 
neighborly  issue  and  agreement  about  the  division  of  bounds  be- 
twixt them  and  ns. ''  J 

While  these  dlfferenees  were  peniling  there  was  danger  from 
other  sources.  '  The  Indians  in  and  about  Norwalk  were  becoming 
troublesome;  so  that  the  (general  (-ourt  in  I  GOO,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee "  to  hear  and  determine  ve  difference  twixt  Norwalk  in- 
habitants  and  ye  Indians  there.  "  Serjeant  Olmstead,  previous  to 
this,  was  authorized  "  to  exercise  the  soldiers  at  Norw'orke  and  to 
viewe  the  armes  and  to  make  returns  to  the  Court  of  the  defects. " 
With  Thomas  Fitch  he  was  also  "appoi^nted  to  take  care  and  look* 
after  the  Indians.  "  From  the  adjoining  towns  of  Stratford,  Fair- 
field and  Norwalk,  a  small  troop  of  horse  was  allowed  to  be  gath- 
ered; of  which  seven  were  to  be  from  Stratford,  seven  from  Fair- 
field and  four  from  Norwalk,  About  the  same  time,  the  Pequan- 
nocke  Indians  about  (rold  Hill  (in  Bridgeport)  were  in  trouble 
with  the  inhabitants;  and  Mr.  Campfield,  Mr.  Fitch,  Richard  Olm- 

*"WiU  Berdt>ly  and  Phillip  Groues  Mre  appointed  by  the  Court  to  that  service. "—Col. 
Rec.,  p.  242. 

t  Rec.  Nor.,  p.  60.    Col.  Rec.,  pp.  414  418.    The  difficulty  was  not  settled  till  1686. 
;  Rec.  Nor.,  pp.  62. 68. 
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fitead  and  Nathaniel  Ely  were  appointed  by  the  General  Court  "to 
bonnd  out  the  lands  at  Gold  Hill,  about  80  acres,  beginning  at  ye 
foot  of  ye  hill  where  the  wigwams  stood,  and  soe  to  run  upwards 
on  the  hill  " — that  "  according  unto  the  desire  of  the  Indians  they 
may  quietly  ))08sess  and  enjoy  from  henceforth  and  for  future, 
that  parcel  of  land  called  Gold  Hill. "  * 

The  apprehensions  and  dangers  from  the  Indians,  both  in 
their  owit  neighborhood  and  abroad,  instead  of  diminishing  with 
the  progress  of  the  settlement,  increased  and  became  fearfully 
alarming,  from  1670  till  1670.  A  "watch  and  ward"  was  ordered 
by  the  General  Court,  in  every  town,  which  the  constables  were 
to  see  faithfully  attended:  "when  danger  was  discovered  by  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  or  by  fire,  notice  was  to  be  given  by  iireing 
their  guns  and  crying  Fire,  Fire!  or  Arm,  Arm!  "  The  M'at^^h  was 
to  be  set  "in  the  evening  by  the  shutting  in  of  daylight,  and  not 
to  leave  before  the  break  of  day.  "f  Meeting-houses  were  converted 
into  forts,  to  which  the  people  went  armed  on  the  Sabbath,^  and  a 
guard  was  set  in  the  houses  of  worship.  In  1675,  the  danger  was 
universal.  Indians  lurked  in  the  woods,  behind  fences,  crept  into 
hams  and  sheds;  waylaid  the  inhabitants  in  every  footpath,  and 
shot  them  down  in  the  fields  at  work.  All  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior,  there  was  anxiety  and  alarm,  commotion,  fire  and 
blood!  In  the  Narraganset  country,  Philip,  the  brave  and  des- 
perate Indian  chief,  with  such  of  the  Pequots  and  other  Indians 
as  he  could  rally  around  Viim,  was  meditating  and  preparing,  aa 
was  believed,  for  a  geaeral  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
several  plantations  throughout  the  colonies.  Hence  prompt  and 
efficient  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  fearful  catastrophe. 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  (Vmnecticut  combined  their  mil- 
itary force:  to  which  each  town  contibuted  its  proportion.  Nor- 
walk  furnished  its  quota  of  men,  who,  under  the  brave  ('apt. 
Seeley,  of  Stratford,  t(M)k  part  in  the  "  direful  swamp  fight "  1 9th 
Dec.  1675.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  particulars  of 
that  "direful  fight,"  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  warfare.  tSufticient  to  say,  of  the  Con- 
necticut troops,  "In  that  signal  service,  as  we  had  our  full  number 
in  proportion  with  the  other  confederates,  so   all  say,  that  they 

*  Se«  Col.  Rec.,  pp.  335-6.    The  said  "Gold  HiU,"  now  covered  with  elegant  dwellingB, 
and  cttltiTated  as  a  paradise,  is  the  moet  beaatiful  part  of  the  city  of  Bridgeport, 
t  Col.  Rec.  p.  404.    Reo.  Nor.  p.  58. 
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did  their  fall  proportion  of  service.  Three  noble  captains,  Seelej, 
courageous  Marshall  and  bold  Gallup,  died  in  the  bed  of  honor,  and 
valiant  Mason  had  his  death's  wound.  There  died  many  brave 
officers  and  sentinels  whose  memory  is  blessed  and  whose  death 
redeemed  our  lives.  '^*  In  this  fight,  the  soldiers  from  Norwalk 
were  John  Roach,  Daniel  Benedict,  Samuel  Keeler,  Jonathan  Ste- 
venson; and  in  other  Indian  wars  about  the  same  time,  Thomas 
Gregory,  Thomas  Hyatt,  Joseph  Piatt,  Jonathan  Abbott,  John 
Crampton,  James  Jupp  and  John  Belding.  At  a  town  meeting, 
12th  January,  1676,  ^Hhe  towne  in  consideration  of  the  good- ser- 
vice that  the  soldiers  sent  out  of  the  towne  ingaged  and  performed 
by  them,  and  out  of  respect  and  thankfulness  to  the  sayd  soldiers, 
doe  with  one  consent  and  freely,  give  and  grant,  to  so  many  as 
were  in  the  direful  swamp  fight,  twelve  acors  of  land;  and  eight 
acors  of  land,  to  so  many  as  were  in  the  next  considerable 
service. "  f 

But  in  contemplating  the  troubles  and  perils  of  onr  fathers 
from  the  Indians,  we  must  not  entirely  overlook  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences of  less  moment.  Wolfe-pitts  were  very  essential; 
and  it  was  agreed,  and  voted,  16th  September,  1659,  'Uhat  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  make  any  wolfe-pitt  or 
pitts  in  convenient  places: — and  for  every  wolfe  taken  and  killed, 
10«,  shall  be  allowed,  and  paid  by  the  towne.  For  the  safety  of 
the  cattle,  a  pound  thirty  feet  square  must  be  built  for  the  gath- 
ering of  them  in,  at  night.  In  the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  the 
dry  herd  must  be  pastured  together  on  the  other  side  of  Norwalk 
river,  and  *  there  kept  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle;  every  man  keep- 
ing according  to  his  proportion  of  cattle  ther  herded. '  J  At  the 
same  time,  the  milch  cows  must  be  drove,  and  *  fetched  out  of  the 
neck, '  every  day  in  the  summer,  and  Stephen  Beckwith,  or  some 
other  man  hired,  for  the  purpose,  and  *  give  warning  by  sounding 
a  home  about  twelve  of  the  clock,  that  he  that  is  to  accompany 
him  may  repaire  to  him,'  and  that  the  fences  may  be  in  due  order, 
"the  townsmen  from  yere  to  yere,  at  or  before  the  10th  of  March, 
must  give  notis  to  all  the  inhabitants,  the  night  before;   and  the 

*  For  a  full  and  more  aooarate  account  of  tbie  dreadful  fl^ht.  nee  Hubbard's  Narrative  of 
troubles  with  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677;  and  a  history  of  Indian  wars  by  Increase 
Mather;  also  Tmmb.  Hist.  Conn.  vol.  i.,  chap.  U,  p.  341,  note. 

t  Rec.  Nor.,  p.  63. 

I  Rec.  of  Norwalk.  16S5. 
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drum  be  beaten  in  the  morning, ''  as  a  sufficient  warning.  As  a 
remuneration  for  Stephen  Beckwith  for  driving  the  milch  herd, 
it  was  voted  and  agreed,  March  16,  1668,  that  ^'  he  is  to  have  12s. 
for  his  paynes,  and  a  half  a  pound  of  butter  for  every  cow,  as 
part  of  his  pay,  and  the  rest  in  wheat,  pease,  Indian  corn,  at  48,  6</., 
Sb,  6d,y  and  8  groats  per  bushel.  "  Modern  ^'  commnnists  "  might 
here  take  a  lesson.  The  true  idea  of  a  community  associated  for  a 
common  object  and  interest,  is  for  each  one  to  have  his  own  prop- 
erty, to  receive  pay  for  his  labor,  and  to  bear  his  just  proportion 
of  all  expenses,  to  accomplish  common  ends. 

II.  But  we  must  glance,  next,  at  the  care  of  the  fathers,  for 
the  instniction  cmd  education  of  their  children.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  settlement,  and  amidst  so 
many  trials  and  dangers,  a  school,  where  all  the  children  should 
be  instructed,  was  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable.  The  laws  of 
the  colony  did  not  require  it;  but,  '^  forasmuch  as  the  good  educa- 
tion of  children  is  of  singular  behoofe  and  benefit  to  any  common- 
wealth, and  whereas,  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  theire  dqty  in  that  kinde:  It  is  therefore  or- 
dered, by  the  courte  and  authority  thereof,  that  the  select^nen  of 
every  towne  in  the  severall  precincts  and  quarters  where  they 
dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors, 
to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer""  so  much  Barbarism  in 
any  of  their  familyes  as  not  to  indeavor  to  teach  by  themselves  or 
others  theire  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  Learning  as  may 
inable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  Inglish  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  the  Capitall  Lawes,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each 
neglect  therein. "  Masters  of  families  were  also  required,  "once 
f  week  to  catechise  their  children  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
religion,"  and  "to  breed,  and  bring  them  up  in  some  honest,  law- 
ful calling. "  As  soon,  however,  as  a  township  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  fifty  householders,  the  law  required,  that  then, 
forthwith,  they  shon I <t  "appoint  within  their  toune,  to  teach  all 
such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  whose 

wages  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  chil- 
dren, or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the 
major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  towne,  shall 
appoint. "  *    According  to  this  law,  as  the  town  increased,  in  1678, 

*.  Mr.  Ludlow's  Cod«,  Col.  R«c.,  pp.  520, 554.  **Aft«r  a  town  has  increased  to  one  han- 
dled families,  it  shall  support  a  frainmar  school,  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  foi*  the  university.'^ 


r 
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the  town  "  voted,  and  agreed  to  hier  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  all 
the  childring  in  the  towne  to  lerne  to  red^e  and  write,  and  that  Mr. 
Cornish  shall  be  hierd  for  that  cervioe,  and  the  townsmen  are  to 
hier  him  upon  as  reasonable  terms  as  they  can,"  Next,  1680, 
"  agreed  to  hier  a  schoolmaster  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeere,  and  allow 
him  wages  at  the  rate  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  which  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  inhabitants,  according  to  their  lists  of  estate.  "  The  se- 
lectmen were  also  to  "  obtain  a  house  for  that  use,  and  to  fit  it 
with  conveniences  for  schooling. "  Then,  169*2,  "Thomas  Han- 
ford,  jun.,  was  chosen  to  the  work  and  employment  of  a  school- 
master.'*  And  the  first  school-house  appears  to  have  been  in  1699 
— "  twenty  feet  in  length,  eighteen  wide,  and  sir  feet  between 
joynts. "  Its  exact  location  is  uncertain.  Such  was  the  small  be- 
ginning of  that  admirable  system  of  common  schools,  which  is 
now  brought  to  so  great  jjerfection,  and  which  renders  New  Eng- 
land, and  Connecticut  in  particular,  the  glory  of  all  lands. 

III.  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  touch  on  certain  customs  and 
usages  which  belonged  "  to  the  times  "  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
illustrate  the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  strict^iess  of 
their  dfscipline.  The  first  meeting-house  was  a  rudely  constructed, 
and  but  partially  finished  building.  The  seats  were  simply 
benches,  without  backs  for  support.  I  should  infer  that  there  was 
but  one  window  in  it;  for,  1660,  the  "town  agreed  with  Mr.  FiU*h 
and  Goodman  Richards  and  John  Rusco,  to  clapboard  the  meeting- 
house with  inside  so  hy  as  t/ie  wwdiyir;  to  find  the  bords,  and  to 
have  \\L  6«.  for  the  doing  of  itt.  "*  In  want  of  a  bell,  they  beat 
the  drum  for  meetings,  when  all  occasions  required;  and  for  this 
service,  Walter  Haite,  166r»,  was  to  have  10/?.  for  a  year;  and  1668, 
Thomas  Benedict  undertook  to  have  the  meeting-house  swept  for 
the  ensuing  year,  for  20.»j.;  and  "Thomas  Lupton  was  chosen  to 
look  after  the  young  people  in  the  meeting-house,  on  the  Lord's 
day,  and  to  doe  his  best  indeavor  to  keep  them  from  playing,  and 
unsivill  behaviour  in  time  of  ])ublic  worship,  "f  After  the  erec- 
tion of  the  second  meeting-house,  1680,  to  which  "the  desks,  seats 
and  planks  of  the  old  meeting-house"  were  removed,  special  care 
was  taken  about  the  seating;  for  not  only  in  the  laying  out  of 
home-lots,  and  the  division  of  lands,  as  before   remarked,  was  the' 

*  R«c.  of  Nonralk,  p.  50. 
t  Reo.of  Norwalk,  p.  62, 53. 
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principle  of  reverence  for  age,  for  office  and  wealth,  respected;  but 
also  in  the  Heats  and  seating  of  meeting-houses.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  the  women  on  the  other. 
Particular  seats  were  assigned  as  seats  for  the  authority,  and  for 
the  more  aged,  respected  or  wealthy  in  the  congregation.  The 
"  honorable  women  "  followed,  in  this  respect,  the  rank  of  their 
husbands.*  Accordingly,  the  town,  1686,  "voted,  and  agreed, 
that  the  seating  of  the  meeting-house  shall  be  for  the  generally ty 
to  be  seated  according  to  the  lists  of  estates  by  the  which  men 
pay'd  in  the  defraying  the  charges  about  the  building,  and  finish- 
ing the  said  house;  that  the  pew  under  thepulpitt  be  sequestered 
for  such  as  are  orderly  constituted  to  officiate  as  deacons;  that 
John  Gregory,  sen.,  and  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Thomas  Betts,  sen.,  be 
seated  in  the  round  seat:"  and,  December  28,  1686,  "the  towne 
did  vote  Mr.  Thomas  Filch  for  to  be  seated  in  the  meeting-house 
in  the  upper  great  round  seat,  as  he  is  the  King's  Commissioner.  " 
Great  prudence,  however,  was  necessary,  in  this  arrangement,  lest 
offense  should  be  given:  hence,  the  town  agreed,  that  in  the  seat- 
ing, 1705,  "  no  person  shall  be  degraded,  or  brought  lower  than 
they  are  now  seated."  In  1702,  John  Gregory,  sen.,  and  Matthew 
Marvin,  sen.,  had  liberty  to  sitt  in  the  Deacon's  seat,  before  the 
pulpitt,  for  the  benelitt  of  hearing  tlie  word  preached.  "  IIow 
long  this  usage  continued,  we  know  not;  but  as  late  as  1754,  when 
our  goodly  town  was  honored  with  a  governor — one  of  her  own 
sons — the  organ  of  reverence  was  largely  developed.  "  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Prime  Ancient  Society,  in  Norwalk,  December  25,  1754, 
the  Society,  by  vote,  manifest  their  willingness  that  his  Honor, 
the  Governor,  should  choose  any  place  in  ye  meeting-house,  to 
erect  a  pew  for  himself  and  family.  Ye  Society  send  three  men 
to  treat  with  his  Honor  in  the  affair. "  Next  year,  the  Society  de- 
sire their  Committee  "  to  do  what  they  shall  think  proper  to  adorn 
the  pew  where  the  Governor  now  sits,  in  lieu  of  building  a  pew. "  f 
But,  unfortunately,  while  so  much  care  was  taken  in  seating 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  children  seemed  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves, to  lind  seats  where  best  they  could;  and  hence,  we  are  not 
surprised,  that  corresponding  with  the  duty  which  Thomas  Lupton 
had  to  perform  in  the  old   meeting-house,   1668,  Thomas  Barnum 

*  See  thi£  custom  admirably  illustmted  in  Dr.  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses  at  Now 
Haven.  1838.    Apiiendix,  p.  310. 

t  Records  of  Norwalk,  p.  158. 
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was  appointed,  1661,  "to  oversee,  and  to  keep  good  decorum 
amongst  the  youth  in  times  of  exercise  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
pnblique  meetings;  and  the  towne  doe  impower  him,  if  he  see  any 
disorderly,  for  to  keep  a  small  stick  to  correct  such  with,  only,  he 
is  desired  to  doe  it  with  clemency ;  and  if  any  are  incorridgsble  in 
such  disorder,  he  is  to  present  them,  either  to  their  parents  or 
masters,  and  if  they  do  not  reclaime  them,  then,  to  present  such  to 
authority/'  What  would  be  the  fate  of  a  young  culprit  who 
should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  authority,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  imagine;  for  according  to  Mr.  Ludlow's  code, 
he  might  be  put  into  the  house  of  correction,  subject  to  *'  hard 
labor,  and  severe  punishment;  or,  if  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
over,  he  might  fall  under  the  dealh  penalty  of  the  Mosaic  code. ''  * 

*  Col.  Reo.,  p.  515.  CapiUI  Laws. 


EABLY  lEIOBSS  Of  UFE  ON  M  MELAiniS. 


SabAtancf^  of  An  Address  DeliTered  Before  the  Fall  Meet 
ing^  held  at  Florence,  September  3,  1890. 


BY  RKV.  J.  H.  PiTlSZKL,  OF  NQRWALK,  OBIO. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  do  not  know 
why  I  was  invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  this  meeting 
unless  for  the  fact  that  I  happen  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  go  to  make  up  the  record* of  Pioneer  Firelands  his- 
tory. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  it  was  my  privilege,  being  then  a 
student  of  the  old  Norwalk  Seminary,  to  attend  a  camp-meet- 
ing, held  on  the  fai'm  of  Thos.  Denman,  in  the  township  of 
Florence. 

There  were  present  at  this  carap-meeting,  Henry  O.  Sheldon, 
the  Presiding  Elder.  The  circuit  preachers  were  James  Wheeler 
and  Ira  Chase.  Rev.  Jonathan  £.  Chaplin  A.  M.,  was  present  and 
preached  on  the  occasion.  James  Mclntyre  an  eccentric  local 
preacher,  rustic  in  appearance,  but  of  considerable  pulpit  power, 
quite  a  logician,  and  a  great  controversialist,  preached  one  of  his 
characteristic  sermons.  Some  interesting  incidents  of  the  meet- 
ing, still  fresh  in  my  memory,  after  a  lapse  of  56  years,  I  must  not 
take  your  time  to  relate.  There  were  present  from  Norwalk, 
besides  the  writer,  Miss  Permilla  Loveland  and  Miss  Esther  Ann 
Gibbs,  and,  of  those  not  in  the  school,  Miss  Eliza  Wilson,  and  Miss 
Wheeler,  sister  of  the  preacher  in  charge. 

The  following  official  act,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  writer, 
copied  from  the  original,  now  in  my  possession: — 

"  The  license  of  our  brother  John  H,  Pitezel,  an  exhorter  in  the 
M.  E.  church,  is  hereby  renewed.    Done  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
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Conference   of  Nor  walk   circuit,   held  at   Florence   camp-ground, 
Aug.  9th,  1834.  H.  O.  Sheldon.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  where  we  stand, 
ocx5urred  a  meeting,  considering  those  who  took  part  in  it,  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  was  a  Quarterly  meeting.  A  wagon  load  of 
students  from  Nor  walk  Seminary  went  out  to  this  meeting  and  all 
but  one  were  entertained  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Joel  Black- 
man  who  is  still  living  in  Norwalk.  These  were  Thos.  BarkduU, 
Geo.  W.  Breckenridge,  John  H.  Pitezel,  Wm.  L.  Harris,  late  a 
Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church,  Miss  Permilla  Loveland,  Miss  Esther 
A.  Gibbs  and  Miss  Eliza  Wilson. 

The  preachers  were  John  H.  Power,  Presiding  Elder.  Leon- 
ard Hill,  David  Burns  and  Lorenzo  Waugh.  Mr.  Waugh  came 
in  the  midst  of  the  year  to  supply  the  place  of  Rev.  John  M.  Gos- 
horn,  who  was  chosen  tutor  in  the  Seminary.  Rev.  Leonard  B. 
Gurley,  then  P.  E.  on  the  Maumee  Dist.  came  along  and  preached 
a  charming  seiiiion,  Saturday  evening,  from  Psalms  Ixxiii  24.  The 
public  services  were  held  in  the  barn  on  the  site  of  the  one  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Bowen  Case.  The  Quarterly)  Conference,  [m  the 
small,  frame  school  house,  near  the  corners.  An  official  document, 
of  which  i  copy  exactly  the  original,  fixes  date,  etc.,  of  this  meet- 
ing: "The  Bearer,  John  H.  Pitezel,  has  appliedto  us  for  liberty 
to  preach,  as  a  local  preacher,  in  the  Methodist  Episco)>al  church, 
and  after  due  inquiry  concerning  his  gifts,  grace  and  usefulness, 
we  judge  he  is  a  proper  person,  and  accordingly  grant  him  license 
to  preach.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Conference 
of  Norwalk  Circuit,  held  at  Florence  4-corners,  this  25th  day  of 
April,  1S.J5.     Norwalk  District,  O.  A.  C.  "* 

Joiix  11.  Power,  P.  Elder. 

Thos.  BarkduU  was  licensed  to  )>i'each  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

In  the  reirospect  of  the  years  back  to  1H34,  of  the  ministers 
and  others  named,  including  Chaplin,  Sheldon,  Power,  Gurley, 
the  circuit  preachers,  BarkduU,  Breckenri<ige,  Harris — all,  all  have 
pjLssed  over  the  flood.  The  only  surviving  ones  we  can  name  are 
the  now  aged  Joel  Blackman,  Lorenzo  Waugh,  an  Octogenarian  of 
California,  Esther  Ann  Gibbs,  now  wife  of  the  writer,  and  self. 
tS*}  parses  the  ghry  of  the  world, 

*  Ohio  Annual  Conference. 


THE  SMNG  OF  LIFE. 

Recited  at  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  80' 
ciety;  Held  in  Florence^  Erie  Co.^  0.,  Sept.  S^  1890. 


BY  CHARLES  CASE  PABSONS,  OF  WAKEMAN,  OHIO. 


Florence  is  the  good  old  town, 
Where  first  I  saw  the  light; 

And  there. the  wolves  and  panthers 
Were  sporting  'round  all  night. 

It  was  the  I7th  of  March,  1820, 
The  snow  flew  thick  and  fast; 

The  woods,  then,  were  filled  with  game. 
But  long  since  they  have  passed. 

Our  district  school  was  all  the  place 

We  had  to  learn  to  read; 
For  Huron  county  then  was  young. 

And  very  wild  indeed. 

We  pioneers  are  getting  scarce. 
Our  circle  is  growing  small; 

But  back  to  back  we  face  the  foe. 
And  one  by  one  we  fall. 

The  Spring  of  Life  is  past. 

With  its  budding  hopes  and  fears; 

And  the  autumn  time  has  come. 
With  the  weight  of  wejiry  years. 

All  our  joys  and  hopes  are  fading, 
In  the  heart's  first  burst  of  spring; 

When  bliss  was  blooming  'round  us. 
Life  seemed  a  glorious  thing. 

Like  the  foam  upon  the  river, 
When  the  breeze  goes  rippling  o'er; 

Those  hopes  have  fled  forever, 
To  come  to  us  no  more* 
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'Tis  sad,  yet  sweet,  to  listen 
To  the  winds  soft,  gentle  swell; 

And  think  we  hear  the  music, 
Our  childhood  knew  so  well. 

To.  look  out  on  the  lake, 

And  the  boundless  fields  of  air, 

And  feel  again  our  boyhood's  wish 
To  roam  like  angels  there. 

These  raging  waters  now  inclose 
My  brother's  noble  form; 

And  hold  it  like  a  spell, 
Until  the  judgment  mom. 

His  hopes  were  bright  and  fearless. 

And  he  often  did  excel 
His  comrades  on  the  vessel, 

His  boyhood  loved  so  well. 

There  are  many  dreams  of  sadness, 
That  cling  about  the  past; 

And  from  the  tomb  of  feeling, 
Old  thoughts  come  thronging  fast. 

These  forms  we  loved  so  dearly, 
In  the  happy  days  now  gone; 

So  beautiful  and  lovely. 
So  fair  to  look  upon. 


^i'^ 


They  have  passed  like  flower^  away; 

All  their  loveliness  has  flcd^ 
Now  many  a  heart  is  mourning, 

That  they  are  with  the  dead. 

And  yet  the  thought  is  saddening. 
To  think  of  such  as  they; 

And  feel  that  all  the  beautiful 
Are  passing  fast  away. 

That  these  forms  we  love, 
Like  thfc  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

Cling  closer  to  each  loving  heart, 
Then  perish  on  the  shrine. 


WINTER  MEETING, 

AT  MILAJ^,  FEm.  21,  i8gi 


MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Winter  Meeting  of  1891  of  the  Firelands  Historical  So- 
ciety, was  held  in  the  line  new  town  hall,  in  the  village  of  Milan, 
on  Saturday,  February  21,  with  a  large  attendance  of  old  pioneers 
citizens  and  friends.  The  day  was  pleasant  and  auspicious,  and 
the  occasion  one  of  much  enjoyment  to  all  who  attended. 

A  special  train  left  Norwalk  at  9:30  a.  m.,*  carrying  fifty  peo- 
ple to  t)ie  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  a.  m.,  by  President 
G.  T.  Stewart,  who  invited  the  officers  of  the  society  to  occupy 
seals  on  the  platform. 

Vice  President  J.  D.  Easton,  Secretary  L.  C.  Laylin  and  Bi- 
ographer F.  R.  Loom  is  responded  to  this  call. 

Mayor  J.  W.  Stoakes  Jind  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler  of  Milan,  were 
also  invited  to  occupy  seats  on  the  platform  and  responded. 

By  invitation  of  President  Stewart,  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  fervent  and  eloquent  prayer. 

President  Stewart  then  made  the  opening  remarks.  lie  said 
that  Milan  had  a  most  interesting  early  history,  and  a  world- 
fame;  first,  as  the  largest  wheat  market  in  the  world  at  one 
period  gf  its  history,  except  perhaps  the  port  of  Odessa^  on  tb© 
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Black  Sea;  and  second,  as  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
one  of  the  world's  .greatest  scientists,  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  in  the  full  career  of  his  glorious  discoveries  and  useful  inven- 
tions as  an  electrician,  which  have  coupled  his  name  with  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  among  the  grandest  philosophers  and  benefac- 
tors of  our  nation  and  the  world. 

He  read  the  following  from  the  report  of  a  recent  interview 
of  George  Alfred  Townsend,  (Gath),  with  our  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, Hon.  John  Sherman,  as  to  his  personal  recollections  of 
Milan.     Mr.  Sherman  said,  in  reply  to  the  question: 

"  You  know  something  about  the  country  then,  as  it  was  full 
fifty  years  ago?" 

"  Oh  Yes;  when  I  was  young  I  have  seen  a  line  of  wagons 
taking  wheat  from  our  vicinity  to  Milan,  on  the  Huron  river, 
something  like  fifty  miles.  These  wagons  were  so  continuous  that 
to  drive  j)ast  them  was  quite  a  feat,  as  they  would  never  give  the 
road  track.  They  received  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat  at 
Milan,  and  it  went,  by  lake,  east  to  Buffalo  and  then  to  New  York 
by  canal.  My  only  uncle,  Daniel,  lived  in  1811  in  what  is  now 
Huron  county,  Ohio.  He  sent  a  man  named  Chapman  eleven 
miles  away  to  the  only  grist-mill  in  all  that  region,  to  get  some 
corn  ground  into  Indian  meal,  and  the  man  was  killed  by  Indians, 
whereupon  my  uncle  pulled  up  and  walked  through  an  unbroken 
forest  forty  miles,  to  the  Block  House  at  Mansfield,  and  thinking 
that  insecure,  he  walked  75  miles  further  to  Lancaster.  Indians 
were  in  Ohio  during  my  boyhood,  and  their  title  was  nt)t  wholly 
extinguished  until  1844.  The  first  railroad  in  that  part  of  the 
state,  and  one  of  Uie  first  in  the  state,  was  built  from  Sandusky  to 
Mansfield,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  the  wheat  of  Ohio 
farmers  to  Lake  Erie.  It  was  made  of  strap  iron,  weighing  but  a 
few  tons  to  the  mile,  and  the  locomotive  engines  were  small  af- 
fairs. I  had  some  thought  of  going  to  Cleveland  to  settle  and 
practice  law  in  1854,  and  it  had  then  but  20,000  inhabitants,  while 
now  it  has  -200,000,  and  in  the  next  decade  may  pavss  Cincinnati  in 
jjopulation  and  become  the  first  city  of  our  state.  Mansfield,  when 
I  went  there,  contained  1,000  people,  and  now  14,000." 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Stewart  also  read  the  following  from 
W.  S.  Lloyd,  local  editor  of  the  ExperintetU  News: 

"Riding  over  this  country  one  day  this  week  I  met  Captain  O. 
B.  Smith,  of  Huron,  who  had  been  spending  the  day  in  Milan. 
Captain  Smith  has  been  for  many  years  a  captain  on  the  lakes.  " 

"I  remember  those  times  well,"  said  he,  "and  remember  when 
Milan  was  far  ahead  of  Norwalk  as  a  commercial  center.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  nine  vessels  lying  at  the  docks  at  Milan  at  one 
time.    They  were  not  as  large  as  the  vessels  of  the  present  day, 
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of  course,  but  they  were  good  vessels  for  the  time  and  they  car- 
ried thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  from  Milan  to  Buffalo 
and  thence  by  Erie  canal  to  Albany  and  New  York.  You  can 
see  the  relics  of  the  old  locks  over  there  now,  covered  with  moss 
and  lichen.  I  have  been  towed  along  that  old  canal  many  a  time 
when  I  was  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  know  Whether  we  were  going 
or  coming.  I  guess  I  took  the  very  last  vessel  down  this  canal  be- 
fore they  gave  it  up.  That  was  in  1865.  The  next  winter  the  old 
locks  were  demolished  by  ice,  and  spring  fresliets  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  them,  and  as  the  railroads  were  then  crowding  the 
business  elsewhere,  they  were  never  rebuilt. 

.  "There  is  an  old  relic  of  past  days,"  the  Captain  continued, 
pointing  to  the  hull  of  an  old  vessel  about  midway  between  Milan 
and  Huron,  her  ragged  sides  protruding  out  of  the  shallow  water 
in  which  she  rests  like  the  'Merry  ('hanter'  with  the  barnacles 
still  clinging  to  her  hull.  "That  is  the  old  Idaho,"  continued  the 
Captain.  "She  was  owned  by  old  Captain  Morley  of  Milan  and 
had  been  taken  up  there  for  repairs.  The  times  got  bad  and  they 
never  moved  her,  so  she  found  her  grave  there  on  the  shore." 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  this  Society, 
special  attention  should  be  given  in  part  to  the  local  history  of 
the  places  where  they  were  held.  "  The  village  of  Milan, "  he  said, 
"was  first  named  Beatty,  in  honor  of  the  former  proprietor  of  the 
village  site.  Rev.  John  Beatty,  who  came  from  Connecticut  in 
1811."  He  then  gave  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  Beatty 
family,  after  which  he  called  upon  W.  D.  Gurley  of  Perkins,  Erie 
county,  an  old  pioneer,  to  relate  his  experiences. 

W.  D.  Gurley  stated  that  his  father  came  to  the  Firelands  in 
1811,  being  sent  here  from  Connecticut,  by  the  Rev.  John  Beatty, 
who  had  been  here  and  returned  temporarily  to  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Beatty  came  in  1811  and  built  a  house  in  Perkins  township. 
There  were  about  thirty  families  on  the  Firelands  at  that  time. 

The  Firelands  were  surveyed  in  1807,  and  were  at  once 
thrown  open  to  settlers.  Mr.  Gurley  said  that  he  now  lived  in  the 
stone  house  that  Mr.  Beatty  built  in  Perkins  township  sixty  years 
ago.  He  said  his  father  organized  the  first  church  on  the  Fire- 
lands, with  ten  members,  in  Bloomingville.  He  told  us  of  the  ear- 
ly hardships,  pleasures  and  enjoyments  and  grew  fervid  in  elo- 
quence over  ye  olden  time,  with  its  magnificent  forests  of  grand 
old  trees,  its  limpid  waters,  clear  skies  and  boundless  tracts  of 
wilderness;  its  fine  venison  and  numerous  animals  of  various 
kinds;  the  active,  intelligent  and  brave  young  men  and  the   grace- 
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ful,  vivacious  and  beautiful  young  women  of  those  early  pioneer 
days.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gurley's  remarks  he  was  heartily 
applauded. 

James  D.  Easton  of  Monroeville,  said  he  had  lived  on  the 
Firelands  for  72  years.  lie  gave  personal  reminiscences  of  Daniel 
Sherman,  an  old  pioneer  of  Sherman  township,  Huron  county, 
after  whom  the  township  was  named,  and  who  came  to  Huron 
county  in  1811.  He  exhibited  an  old  pocket  compass  formerly 
owned  and  carried  by  Mr.  Sherman;  said  that  Daniel  Sherman 
was  an  uncle  of  Gen.  Wm.  T.  and  Senator  John  Sherman,  and 
that  he  was  always  an  active,  influential  and  successful  farmer. 

G.  S.  Fish  of  Monroeville,  said  that  Daniel  Sherman  was  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  in  Ridgefield  township  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Mowry  and  daughter,  and  Miss  Davidson  sang  Auld 
Lang  Syne  very  acceptably. 

Letters  of  regret,  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing, were  read  by  Secretary  Laylin,from  Ex-President  R.  B.  Hayes 
and  Gen.  John  C.  Lee.  Both  had  been  invited  to  address  the  So- 
ciety. Neither  could  come  on  account  of  pressing  engagements 
elsewhere. 

Philo  Comstock  was  called  for  and  gave  a  leaf  from  his  his- 
tory. He  said  that  he  came  here  in  1S28.  His  father  was  the 
first  white  settler  south  of  Milan,  coming  here  in  li:<OS.  He  gave 
a  history  of  an  early  experience  in  vessel  building,  his  part  being 
to  get  out  ffT^en  oak  plank  and  haul  them  to  Huron;  the  experience 
resulted  in  his  graduating  from  the  ship  building  business  and 
forever  remaining  on  the  farm.  It  was  a  very  entertaining  narra- 
tive and  was  applauded  heartily. 

J.  D.  Chamberlain  moved  that  W.  D.  (yurley  be  requested  to 
prepare  and  furnish  facts,  regarding  his  early  experiences  on  the 
Firelands  for  publication  in  the  Pioneer.     Carried. 

Mr.  Gurley  gave  further  reminiscences  of  early  life,  giving 
some  hunting  experiences.  He  said  he  was  but  six  weeks  old 
when  he  first  came  to  the  Firelands. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Hill  of  Berlin  Heights  was  called  for  and  spoke 
entertainingly  of  early  times  on  the  Firelands.  He  came  to  Erie 
county  in  1818;  used  to  come  to  Milan  to  mill;  worked  at  Huron 
harbor  when  it  was  first  opened  and  until  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old  when  he  went  to  farming.     He  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
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the  early  life  among  the  settlers,  their  products,  prices  and  meth- 
ods of  living.  He  said  his  folks  came  from  Connecticut  with  an 
ox  team  in  1818,  traveling  700  miles  over  all  sorts  of  roads  but 
good  ones. 

Mayor  J.  W.  Stoakes  of  Milan  now  occupied  the  floor  and 
welcomed  the  pioneers  and  visitors  to  Milan.  He  related  an  in- 
teresting incident  in  the  early  history  of  Milan  and  spoke  of  its 
being  the  home  of  the  d«er  and  the  stag;  he  thought  that  perhaps 
the  last  stag  that  looked  upon  the  town  had  died  in  his  tracks 
thereby  giving  a  general  stagnation  to  the  business  of  the  village; 
nevertheless  they  had  active,  energetic  and  generous  citizens  as  • 
they  would  prove  to  you.  He  then  cordially  invited  all  to  partake 
of  Milan  hospitality  in  the  form  of  a  good  dinner. 

"The  Model  Church"  was  nicely  sung  by  Master  Jamie  Gar- 
field Mowry,  a  lad  of  some  eight  snmmervS,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed for  dinner. 

THE  DINNER 

was  superb  in  quality  and  super-abundant  in  quantity  and  was 
charmingly  served.  A  splendid  seventy  pound  roast  pig  was 
among  the  excellencjies  of  the  occasion,  supplemented  by  every- 
thing that  makes  a  good  square  meal  in  thi.s  land  of  plenty. 
Everybody  was  loud  in  their  praise's  of  the  dinner;  over  250  peo- 
ple were  fed. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  was  more  largely-  attended  than  before; 
the  hall  was  filled  and  the  interest  and  attention  most  excellent. 

An  excellent  article  on  "The  First  Christian  Settlements  in 
Ohio  and  on  the  Firelands,  including  an  acco  mt  of  the  First  Relig- 
ious Services  in  Milan, "  prepared  by  I.  M.Gillett  of  the  Old  State 
Road,  was  read  by  F.  R.  Loomis.  It  was  instructive  and  gave 
good  satisfaction. 

Further  discussions  and  explanations  regarding  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Milan  were  indulged  in  by  G,  T.  Stewart,  F.  G.  Lock- 
wood,  E.  P.  Hill,  Lewis  Wells,  J.  D.  Easton  and  others.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  Milan  mission  station  of  1804  was  called  Pe- 
quotting  or  Petquotting,  and  that  after  the  survey  of  1807  the 
township  of  Milan  was  named  Avery,  and  the  township  of  Berlin 
was  called  Eldridge. 
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E.  P.  Hill  of  Berlin  said  that  some  time  afterwards,  on  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eldridge,  after  whom  the  township 
was  named,  a  number  of  its  leading  citizens  assembled  at  the  home 
of  his  father  and  concluded  to  change  the  name  of  Eldridge  to 
that  of  Berlin.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Milan  and 
Berlin  treaty  in  Europe,  and  the  name  of  Avery  tonwship  *was 
changed  to  Milan  about  the  same  time;  thus  was  the  memory  of 
the  famous  European  treaty  commemorated  on  the  Firelands  by 
naming  two  of  its  townships  Milan  and  Berlin. 

The  president  exhibited  a  finely  engraved  map  of  the  Fire> 
lands,  drawn  by  Hon.  Almon  Ruggles  about  the  year  1807,  upon 
which  the  townsh!)>8  were  all  known  by  the  early  names  given  to 
them.     Several  having  since  been  changed. 

F.  G.  Lookwood  exhibited  a  letter  written  by  Commodore 
Gregory  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  March,  1821,  to  his  father,  Ralph 
Lockwood,  postmaster  at  Merry's  Mills,  Ohio.  Thus  showing 
that  the  name  of  the  postoifice  at  Milan  was  then  Merry's  Mills. 

J.  D.  Easton,  Lewis  Wells  and  E.  P.  Hill  gave  further  inter- 
esting recollections. 

Master  Jamie  Mowry  sang  a  cute  and  beautiful  song,  **  The 
Naughty  Spider, "  very  sweetly. 

Mrs.  Beury  McDonald,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
was  called  for  and  related*  some  of  her  early  experiences  and  gave 
interesting  recollections  of  pioneer  life,  visits  from  Indians,  etc., 
etc.  She  said  her  father,  Samuel  B.  Lewis,  came  frojn  West- 
chester county,  N.  T.,  to  the  Firelands  in  1814.  He  had  previous- 
ly, in  1813,  bought  a  farm  of  200  acres  on  the  new  state  road  in 
Norwalk  for  tl.50  per  acre.  He  sold  this  farm  in  1814  for  $3.00 
per  acre  and  bought  another  farm  on  the  old  state  road  for  $1.25 
per  acre.  He  brought  apple  seeds  from  Connecticut  and  planted 
an  orchard. 

An  interesting  discussion  here  occurred  about  Indians  and  the 
Indian  hangings  in  Cleveland  and  Norwalk  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Firelands. 

Hiram  Smith  of  Norwalk  was  called  upon  and  gave  an  inter- 
esting narrative  of  his  early  life.  He  said  he  first  appeared  on 
the  21st  of  November,  1816,  in  Greenfield  township,  Huron  coun- 
ty, where  he  was  bom  and  always  lived  until  he  moved  to  Nor-, 
walk  recently.    His  father  came  from  Trumbull  county  to  Green* 
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field  in  the  fall  of  181 1^  bringing  with  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  hogs^ 
and  some  cattle.  They  had  good  times  in  those  days,  as  times 
went;  the  wolves  ate  up  their  hogs  and  sheep  and  often  they  were 
pinched  for  provender,  but  they  enjoyed  life  hugely  nevertheless. 
Alvan  Coe,  an  early  teacher,  preacher  and  missionary  on  the  Fire- 
lands,  was  an  uncle  and  came  to  Huron  county  with  his  father  in 
1811. 

Old  time  newspapers  of  1730  and  1800  were  exhibited  by  F. 
G.  Lockwood  and  H.  L.  Wilson  and  curious  matters  associated 
with  them  were  noted. 

President  Stewart  now  asked  for  the  names,  residence  and 
ages  of  all  persons  present  over  eighty  years  of  age.  The  follow- 
ing thirteen  persons  responded,  viz: 

James  Hopkins,  Fairfield,  eiglity-six. 

Anna  Luff,  Milan,  eighty-six. 

Isaac  T.  Reynolds,  Berlin  Heights,  eighty -five. 

Philo  Comstock,  Milan,  eighty-two. 

Sarah  Ann  Keeler,  Milan,  eighty-two. 

Jedediah  Holmes,  Norwalk,  eighty-two. 

Rebecca  Ruggles,  Milan,  eighty-two. 

Nathaniel  Burdue,  Norwalk,  eighty-one. 

Nelson  Brown,  Norwalk,  eighty. 

George  Burdue,  Townsend,  eighty. 

W.  D.  Gurley,  Bogart,  eighty. 

G.  W.  Roberts,  Milan,  eighty. 

Eliza  Roscoe,  Milan,  eighty. 

The  President  then  asked  for  the  names  of  all  present  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years.  The  following  twenty-eight  persons  re- 
sponded, viz: 

E.  P.  Hill,  Berlin,  seventy-nine. 

Mrs.  Philo  Comstock,  Milan,  seventy-nine. 
W.  Winslow,  Milan,  .seventy-nine. 
Arnold  Burrell,  Milan,  seventy-nine. 
Frederick  Wickham,  Norwalk,  seventy-nine. 

F.  A.  Wildman,  Norwalk,  seventy-eight. 
A.  P.  Mowry,  Milan,  seventy-eight. 

J.  S.  Davis,  Berlin  Heights,  seventy-eight. 
Mrs.  F.  Wickham,  Norwalk,  seventy-seven. 
Jacob  Keller,  Milan,  seventy^ix. 
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Capt.  Henry  Kelley,  Milan,  seventy-five. 

Mrg.  Mary  Stuart,  Milan,  seventy-five. 

F,  G.  Lock  wood,  Milan,  seventy-four. 

John  Williams,  Milan,  seventy-four. 

Abby  Beare,  Avery,  seventy-four. 

Mary  G.  Sheldon,  Norwalk,  seventy-four. 

Hiram  Smith,  Norwalk,  seventy-four. 

Theodore  Pattison,  Milan,  seventy-three. 

Edward  Blair,  Milan,  seventy-three. 

Mrs.  George  Seaman,  Milan,  seventy-three. 

A.  Brings,  Norwalk,  seventy-three. 

Mary  A.  Corwin,  Norwalk,  seventy-three. 

J.  D.  Chamberlain,  Norwalk,  seventy-two. 

W.  F.  Turner,  Milan,  seventy-two. 

Thomas  Curamings,  Milan,  seventy-one. 

Wm.  Foreman,  Norwalk,  seventy-one. 

S.  A.  Lockwood,  Milan,  seventy. 

S.  T.  Howe,  Norwalk,  seventy. 

A.  P.  Mowry  and  daughter  and  Miss  Davidson  sang  "  Oft  in 
the  stilly  night,"  very  beautifuUy. 

The  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin  was  called  and  responded  in  a  very 
eloquent,  impromptu  address. 

Mr.  Laylin  and  J.  D.  Chamberlain  spoke  of  the  old  centenna- 
rian  of  the  Firelands,  Martin  Kellogg,  and  of  his  remarkable  age, 
nearly  105  years. 

W.  W.  Redfield  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  cit- 
izens of  Milan  which  he  afterwards  withdrew  and  the  following 
resolutions  introduced  by  F.  R.  Loorais  were  unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

jResolvedy  That  our  thanks,  hearty  ai>d  sincere,  are  due,  and 
hereby  gratefully  tendered  the  mayor,  citizens  and  ladies  of  Milan 
for  their  cordial  invitation  to  and  hospitable  entertainment  of  this 
Winter  meeting  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society.  We  have 
been  kindly  welcomed  and  royally  entertained  in  this  historic 
spot,  this  beautiful  village  of  Milan. 

Hesolvedy  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  Milan  upon  their 
generous,  patriotic  impulses,  manifested  by  their  loyal  remem- 
brance of  the  heroic'deeds  of  the  "Boys  in  Blue,"  in  the  erection 
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of  a  monument  to  their  honor,  conspicuously  placed  in  the  center 
of  their  fine  public  square.  We  urge  the  propriety  of  other  com- 
munities imitating  their  worthy,  patriotic  example. 

Itesolmd^  That  we  request  the  Hon.  L.  C.  Laylin  to  procure 
the  passage  of  an  enabling  act,  through  the  Ohio  General  Assembly, 
granting  the  citizens  of  the  township  of  Norwalk  the  privilege  of 
voting  upon  the  question  of  erecting  in  the  city  of  Norwalk,  a 
Memorial  Hall  in  joint  honor  of  her  soldier  dead  and  her  pioneer 
settlers. 

The  latter  resolution  was  offered  at  the  request  of  the  Nor- 
walk citizens  present, 

Mr.  Mowry  and  daughter  and  Miss  Davidson  sang  "The  old 
old  canoe  down  the  stream  to  glide,"  very  finely. 

J.  D.  Chamberlain  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mowry  and 
the  ladies  and  little  Jamie  Mowry  for  their  beautiful  music. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  also  tendered  the  citizens  for 
the  safe  and  pleasant  carriage  of  the  ladies  and  old  people  to  and 
from  the  train. 

After  further  remarks  by  President  Stewart,  upon  motion  the 
meeting  adjourned.  F.  R.  LOOMIS,  Secretary  Pro  tern. 


History  of  (ke  Fresliyteriaii  Society  of  lila  Olio. 

In  1804  a  number  of  Indians,  led  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dencke, 
settled  on  the  spot  where  Milan  now  stands,  which  they  named 
Pequotting.  In  1807  the  number  of  dwellings  was  sixteen.  The 
house  where  the  chief  lived,  whose  name  was  David,  was  where 
J.  F.  Adams  once  lived.  Before  1809  the  Indians  were  driven 
back  to  Canada  by  the  settling  of  the  Firelands  by  the  whites. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  Moravian  mission  there  was 
still  preaching  in  private  houses  and  barns.  Rev.  Milton  Badger 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  preached  and  was  chaplain  at  Fort 
Avery  during  the  war  of  1812. 

In  1816  a  Methodist  class  was  formed  in  the  JeflFrey  neigh- 
borhood, between  Milan  and  Huron,  of  which  Thomas  Jeffrey  was 
leader. 

On  the  25th  day  of  April,.  1818,  the  organization  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Milan  started  on  its  mission.  It  was  in  a  log 
house  that  stood  at  Spears'  Corners.  Rev.  Wm.  Williams  preached 
the  sermon  and  Rev.  Alvin  Coe  performed  the  ceremonies.  There 
were  seven  as  audience,  and  of  those  seven  not  one  remains.  Such 
was  the  organization  of  this  church  at  that  time.  It  was  called 
the  "First  Congregational  Church  of  Huron."  In  1819  a  number 
united  with  the  church.  In  1823  the  church  removed  to  Milan 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  "  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Milan."  In  1824  the  church  appointed  two  deacons,  Henry  Buck- 
ingham and  Joseph  Demond.  In  1825  it  changed  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  Presbyterian  and  chose  three  ruling  elders,  W.  Spear, 
Joseph  Demond  and  David  Everett.  A  school  house  was  built 
called  the  "  yellow  school  house, "  where  the  people  were  called 
together  by  a  horn,  blown  by  Mr.  Giles  Chapin.  The  "  yellow 
school  house"  stood  just  opposite  the  present  M.  £.  church.  It 
was  afterwards  moved  several  times;  but  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Cooper  and  stands  on  the  corner  where  he  is  now  doing  business. 

In  the  spring  of  1826  regular  services  were  commenced.  Dr. 
A.  B.  Harris  reading  selections,  until  October  4th,  1829,  when 
Rev.  Everton  Judson  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  "  yellow 
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school  house, "  about  thirty  being  present.  .  Two^  at  least,  ven- 
erable survivors  of  that  audience  of  thirty,  yet  remain;  Philo 
Comstock  and  B.  Ashley. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Huron  Institute  in  1832  (now  the 
Normal  school  building)  the  society  occupied  the  lower  room.  In 
1828  the  legislature  of  Ohio  incorporated  the  First  Presbyterian 
Society  of  Milan.  In  1835  the  society  commenced  to  build  and 
did  complete  a  fine  church  edifice  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  Mr.  Judson 
found  earnest  support  and  help  from  the  iirm  of  Standart  &  Ham- 
ilton, also  from  Judge  Geo.  W.  Choate  and  many  others.  The 
church  was  dedicated  on  the  31st  of  January,  1837.  Rev.  E.  Jud- 
son was  pastor  nineteen  years.  He  died  August  20th,  1 848,  and 
was  buried  here  in  Milan.  Rev.  Newton  Barrett  was  installed 
pastor  soon  after. 

A  volume  might  be  written  of  the  noble  work  this  society 
has  accomplished.  We  find  that  sometime  before  1831  a  Sunday 
school  was  organized.  The  leaders  in  the  choir  were  H.  C. 
Walker,  A.  J.  Mo  wry  and  6.  R.  Gaston.  About  the  year  1865  the 
ladies  repaired  the  basement  at  an  expense  of  tl,101,  and  the 
building  has  been  repaired  several  times  subsequently.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1868,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  church,  'a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  M.  Stuart,  B.  Ashley  and  Geo.  Eddy  was  elected 
to  arrange  for  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  which 
was  held  the  25th  of  April,  1868.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  "yellow  school  house. "  In  1887  the  church 
was  repaired  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  J.  C.  Lock- 
wood  erected  a  fine  chapel  at  his  own  expense  and  gave  it  to  the 
society.  The  following  spring,  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1888, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Swan  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  the  next  Fri- 
day morning,  May  4th,  the  old  church  was  consumed  by 'fire. 

Early  in  the  year  1889  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler  commenced  the 
fine  structure  that  stands  on  the  spot  of  the  old  church,  and  ded- 
icated it  the  25th  of  May,  1890.     The  cost  was  $10,600. 

Rev.  L.  B.  Sullivan  was  the  first  minister  to  preach  to  this  so- 
ciety, his  ordination  took  place  in  a  bat^  in  the  township  of  Lyme, 
Huron  county. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Rev.  E.  Judson  labored  to  build  the  old 
church,  and  with  no  less  energy  and  labor  has  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler 
completed  the  tine  edifice,  side  by  side  with  the  chapel. 
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ERASTUS  GRAY. 

Eraatus  Gray  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  Sept.,  1810. 
His  parents,  Abram  and  Anna  Gray,  were  old  residents  of  Dan- 
bUry.  They  moved  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Clarkstield  in  1826, 
where  they  resided  until  their  death. 

Of  a  family  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  fonr  daughters, 
Erastus  was  the  third  son  and  child. 

He  resided  in  CMarksiield  until  1833  when  he  came  to  Norwalk 
and  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business. 

He  entered  into  co-partnership  with  Edwin  E.  Husted  under 
the  firm  name  of  Gray  &  HusttMl  and  they  did  a  flourishing 
business.  The  firm  name  and  interest  continued  with  Edwin  E. 
or  his  son  Elmer  E.  Husted,  until  1871  when  Mr.  Gray  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  E.  L.  Husted  and  retired  almost  wholly  from  active 
business  life. 

Mr.  Gray  was  married  in  1867  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Parker  of  Nor- 
walk, who  still  survives  him.  They  had  no  children.  Mrs.  Gray 
has  one  child  living,  by  a  former  husband. 

Mr.  Gray  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  Fire- 
lands  Historical  Society,  and  was  for  several  years  its  treasurer. 

He  was  also  a  charter  member  and  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
Whittlesey  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  continuing  a  member 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Gray  was  also  a  faithful  and  prominent  member  of  Huron 
Lodge,  No.  37, 1.  O.  O.  F.,  also  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  Nor- 
walk Division,  No.  227,  Sons  of  Temperance.  In  the  latter  order 
he  was  a  charter  member  and  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  its 
gift  and  continued  active  and  faithful  until  death. 

Mr,  Gray  was  an  upright,  conscientious,  activQ  man  and  cit- 
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izen  and  always  held  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him. 

He  died^t  his  home  on  Seminary  street,  in  Norwalk,  July  29, 
1889,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness;  aged  seventy-eight  years 
and  ten  months. 

His  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  the  orders  with  which  he 
was  associated  and  by  his  life  long  friends.   . . 


MRS.  M.  S.  COLTON. 

Melinda  S.  Allen  was  born  in  Delaware,  .Canada,  Sept.  2, 
1812.  *  The  greater  part  of  her  early  life  was  spent  near  Perrys- 
burgh,  Ohio,  in  the  Maumee  Valley.  She  was  married  Sept.  17, 
1833,  to  Hamilton  Colton,  and  came  immediately  to  Milan,  Ohio, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  the  rest  of  her  life  was 
passed.  She  died  Christmas  night,  1889,  in  the  home  she  had  oc- 
cupied for  the  past  forty-iive  years. 

Though  an  invalid  for  many  years,  she  retained  her  cheerful, 
bright  disposition  to  the  last,  and  during  the  fifteen  months  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  in  her  last  illness,  her  patience  through 
suffering,  and  her  loving  though tfulness  for  others,  was  a  constant 
inspiration  and  help  to  those  who  ministered  to  her  wants.  She 
was  a  devoted,  loving  mother,  and  her  pure  christian  character  and 
warm  tender  heart  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.  A  family 
of  six  children. survive  her,  all  of  whom  were  present  at  her  fu- 
neral which  was  held  from  her  late  residence  in  Milan,  Friday 
afternoon,  December  27, 1889.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  C.  S.  Aves  of  Norwalk,  assisted  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Kumler  of 
Milan.  > 


MRS,  SARAH  K.  NEWMAN. 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Newman,  step-mother  of  S.  F.  and  Augustus 
Newman,  and  the  late  C.  E  Newman,  of  Norwalk,  died-  at  the 
home  of  her  nephew,  Albert  King,  in  Augusta,  Michigan,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1889,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

She  married  Shubel  Newman  in  1850  and  came  to  Norwalk, 
where  her  husband  died  in  1800.      Mrs.  Newman  had  resided  in 

Augusta  since  1864. 
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ELAM  WARD. 

From  Milan  Ledger.  October  17, 1887. 

Elam  Ward,  an  aged  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Milan 
township,  dropped  dead,  while  talking  to  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Greorge 
Schaffer,  in  a  field  on  the  latter's  farm,  east  of  this  place,  on  Tues- 
day last.  Mr.  Ward,  who  was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  about  some  matter  of  business  and  had  be- 
come somewhat  excited,  when,  without  any  warning  he  fell  face 
downward  to  the  earth  and  died  almost  at  once. 


MRS.  JANE  E.  MERRY  WARD. 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  Merry  Ward  died  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  February 
6,  1891,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  the  second  daughter  of  Whiting  and  Elizabeth 
Peabody  Merry,  deceased,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 
She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Elam  Ward  of  Milan. 


MRS.  SETH  JENNINGS. 

Emeline  Kline  was  a  native  of  N.  Y.  City.  She  came  to 
Milan  with  her  parents,  Wm.  and  Margaret  Kline,  in  1819.  They 
bought  and  settled  on  the  farm  on  which  was  built  Fort  Avery. 
In  1825  she  was  married  to  Seth  Jennings.  Three  children  were 
born  to  them.  William.,  their  oldest,  is  a  resident  of  California. 
John  is  a  captain  on  the  lakes;  his  home  is  in  Milan.  Emeline, 
who  is  the  wife  of  A.  J.  Mowry,  also  lives  in  Milan.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings died  in  1875.-  Although  a  man  of  retiring  habits,  he  wan, 
nevertheless,  of  much  prominence.  He  was  postmaster  several 
yeartrand  justice  of  the  peace  many  years.  Mrs.  Jennings'  home 
during  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  was  with  her  daughter,  where 
she  died,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  November  13,  1890,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years,  four  months  and  three  days.  Of  her  father's 
family  of  twelve  children,  there  is  but  one  left;  Capt.  Alex.  Kline 
of  Amherst. 


si 
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MRS.  F.    W.  FOWLER. 

Sarah  Reed  was  born  in  Western  N.  Y.,  June  5, 1808,  and  died 
of  paralysis,  in  Milan,  Ohio,  December  27^  1890.  She  came  to 
Milan,  with  an  aunt,  in  1816;  her  family  having  been  broken  up 
by  the  death  of  her  father. 

In  1826  she  married  Hosmer  Merry,  a  widower  with  several 
children.  They  were  then  located  on  a  farm,  one  and  a  half  miles 
below  the  village.  There  were  two  children  by  this  marriage; 
Mary  A.  and  Stephen.  In  the  spring  of  1833  they  moved  to  near 
Bloomingville,  where  Mr.  Merry  died,  August  23,  1835.  He  was 
justice  of  the  peace  of  Oxford  township  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Merry  acted  as  nurse  to  the  sick  much  of  the  time  during 
her  widowhood. 

She  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion  while  caring 
for  the  wife  of  her  nephew,  Deacon  Pierce,  of  Lyme,  and  on  her 
return  home  united  with  the  M.  £.  church,  where  she  was  ever 
afterward  a  devoted  member. 

In  1856  she  married  Judge  F.  W.  Fowler,  who  died  in  1868, 
leaving  her  a  good  liome  and  her  future  wants  well  provided  for. 
Mrs.  Fowler,  like  Mr.  Merry,  had  a  family  of  several  children  who 
needed  a  mother^s  care,  which  they  always  had  from  her  so  long 
as  they  were  with  her.  It  can  be  truly  said  they  appreciated  her 
efforts  to  do  for  them;  in  proof  of  which  we  witnessed  the  devo- 
tion .  of  Mrs.  Darwin  Fay,  (Elizabeth  Fowler)  and  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Lock  wood,  (Mrs.  Fay's  daughter)  to  her  during  her  last  sickness. 

Mrs.  Fowler  was  sick  but  a  few  days  and  was  during  the  time 
entirely  unconscious. 

E.  O.  Merry,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue  and  George  A.  Merry  of  Oufa, 
Ind.,  were  in  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  their  mother,  which  was 
held  at  her  late  home  in  Milan,  December  29,  1890,  the  Rev.  G. 
M.  Knapp  ofticiating.  E.  M. 


FRANKLIN  JONES. 

Franklin  Jones  died  at  his  home  in  Lyme  township,  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  August  31,  1876.  He  was  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Mass.,  December  11,  1803. 

His  ancestors  landed  at  Tisbury,  Martha's  Vineyard,  from 
Wales,  about  1700.      From  Tisbury  his  grandfather,  Benjamin 
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JoDes,  moved  to  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  in  1775,  where  James  Jones, 
father  of  Franklin  Jones,  was  born. 

Franklin  Jones  was  married  to  Antis  Burrington  in  ColeraiD^ 
Mass.,  in  1824,  and  with  his  family  moved  to  Ohio  in  February, 
1855,  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Lyme  east  of  Beilevue,  where  he 
lived  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Of  twelve  children,  but  iive  survive: 

James  Jones,  living  on  the  home  farm  in  Lyme. 

Esther  J.  Ray,  living  in  Lyme. 

Dexter  R.  Jones,  living  in  Remington,  Ind. 

Frederick  Jones,  living  in  Swanton,  O. 

Nellie  A.  Jones,  living  in  Patterson,  N.  J. 


MRS.  ANTIS  JONES. 

Antis  Jones,  wife  of  Franklin  Jones,  was  bom  at  Colerain, 
Mass.,  July  11,  1806,  to  which  place  her  father,  Daniel  Burrington, 
had  moved  from  Rhode  Island  about  1788.  AnJ/is  Burrington  was 
married  to  Franklin  Jones  in  1824,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Lyme, 
June  11,  1887. 


FRANKLIN  C.  McCONNELLY. 

Franklin  C.  McConnelly  was  born  at  Gaylon,  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y.,  November  25,  1828,  being  the  youngest  of  five  children  of 
George  and  Sally  McConnelly.  Moved  from  birthplace  with  his 
parents  to  Berlin,  Ohio,  when  he  was  five  y.ears  of  age  and  com- 
menced practicing  medicine  in  Vermillion  in  1851,  being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 

Died,  January  31,  1890,  at  Vermillion,  O.  Was  married  to 
Delia  A.  Root,  December,  29,  1853. 


PHILO  SPERRY. 

The  funeral  services  of  Philo  Sperry  of  Vermillion  township, 
were  held  in  the  M.  E.  church  at'Axtel  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May 
25,  1890.  Deceased  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y*,  in  June, 
J 81 5.     When  be  was  three  years  old  bis  parents  removed 'to 
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Painesville,  O.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  came  to  Vermil- 
lion, Erie  county,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

A  moulder  by  trade;  he  was  employed  for  many  years  in  what 
i^as  known  as  the  old  furnace  about  2^  miles  south  of  Vermillion 
village.  When  the  company  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
stoves  he  engaged  in  their  sale,  and  introduced  into  many  a  house- 
hold the  first  cook-stove  used  in  what  i«  known  as  the  Firelands. 
His  sales  extending  over  a  large  part  of  Northern  Ohio. 

Every  good  cause  and  worthy  object  found  in  him  an  earnest 
supporter;  the  needy  a  true  friend  and  helper.  In  his  dwelling 
the  weary  traveler  found  rest  and  lodging,  for  none  were  ever 
turned  away  hungry. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  was  the  father  of  eight  children; 
tvro  of  whom,  with  their  mother,  still  survive.  A  kind  husband 
and  father,  his  genial  and  social  manner  endeared  him  alike  to  his 
relatives  and  friends.  With  great  fortitude  he  patiently  endured 
suffering  through  the  weary  months  and  years  of  a  lingering  dis- 
ease and  without  a  murmur  peacefully  passing  away. 


MRS.  SUSAN  MONNETT. 

Susan  Beatty,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Osborn  Monnett,  died 
on  Wednesday  morning,  February  18,  1891,  at  6  o'clock,  at  her 
home  on  Seminary  street,  Norwalk,  and  with  the  outgoing  of  her 
life  there  passed  away  a  real  ^' saint  in  Israel,"  one  whose  chris- 
tian steadfastness  has  been  a  shining  example  to  those  around  her, 
and  whose  generous  giving  from  her  liberal  store  has  encouraged 
many  a  good  cause.  She  was  likewise  a  friend  indeed  to  the 
needy,  and  many  "will  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed." 

Susan  Beatty  was  the  daughter  of  John  Beatty  who  came 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  and  settled  in  Erie  county  early  in  the 
present  century.  Susan  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  July 
0,  1812,  making  her  nearly  seventy-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  She  came  to  Erie  county  with  her  father  when  a  child; 
she  was  married  to  Osborn  Monnett,  July  24,  1838.  The  husband 
was  a  young  itinerant  Methodist  preacher,  who  after  a  few  years 
of  ministry  was  compelled  to  forego  active  labor  in  his  calling 
owing  to  failing  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monnett  ren^oved  to  Norwalk  in  1869,  H^ 
di^d  here  iu  June,  1887, 
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Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  four  of  whom,  all  reBidents 
of  Norwalk,  now  survive  the  mother,  and  they  mourn  her  death  as 
the  loss  of  one  whose  place  in  their  hearts  can  never  be  filled. 
The  surviving  children  are  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz.  I. 
B.  Monnett,  Wm.  O.  Monnett,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Perkins  and  Sarah 
Monnett.  The  deceased  was  a  continuous  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  since  her  early  childhood,  and  all  through 
life  she  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  enterprises  of  that  body. 
She  leaves  behind  a  grand  example  of  faithfulness  to  duty,  aiid  a 
firmness  in  the  christian  faith  that  may  profitably  be  the  rule  of 
action  for  many  who  follow  her. 

She  had  been  confined  to  her  bed  but  one  week,  although  she 
had  been  gradually  failing  for  six  months.  The  funeral  of  the 
deceased  was  held  in  the  M.  E.  church  on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  at  2  o'clock,  the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  Persons,  officiating. 


DAVID  JOHNSON. 

David  Johnson  was  the  first  son  and  second  child  of  Stephen 
and  Sally  Johnson.  He  was  born  March  1,  1807,  at  Owasco, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  His  father  died  November  19,  1812,  and 
his  mother's  death  occurred  on  September  15,  1823.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  David  was  bound  out  to  Judge  Price,  of 
the  same  county,  but  did  not  remain  with  him  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  learned 
the  blacksmith  trade,  but  soon  abandoned  it  on  account  of  his 
slender  physical  organization.  On  December  24,  1829,  he  married 
Miss  Sylvia  Foote,  who  died  May  23,  1834.  To  them  were  bom 
two  children,  viz:  Lyman  and  Alvin.  Lyman  died  January  12, 
1837,  and  Alvin  died  May  6,  1862. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  again  married  on  September  26,  1841,  to 
Miss  Verona  Foote,  a  sister  of  his  former  wife.  From  this  union 
there  were  two  children;  Lyman  C.  and  Rhoda  L.  Lyman  C.  died 
August  3,  1861,  and  Rhoda  L.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Wm.  E.  j 

Childs,  died  February  19,  1884,  leaving  two  children,  viz:   Lyman 
and  Lorie. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  a  resident  of  North  Fairfield  village 
since  1832,  or  half  a  century,  and  was  for  many  years  in  mercantile 
business  there.     He  filled  many  official  positions,  among  which 
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were  those  of  constable,  justice  of  the  peace  and  postmaster;  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Huron  county  was  held  by  him  three  terms,  he 
being  elected  thereto  each  time  as  a  Democrat  and  being  the  only 
successful  candidate  on  that  ticket;  the  Whigs  in  those  days  being 
in  the  majority.  After  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  ever  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  treasurer  of 
Fairfield  township  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  and 
his  administrator  said  that  his  accounts  balanced  to  a  penny,  as 
of  course  every  person  who  was  acquainted  with  him  knew  they 
would.  His  death  occurred  July  24,  1890.  That  event  de- 
prived Fairfield  of  one  of  her  best  citizens. 


BOURDETl'E  WOOD. 

Bourdette  Wood,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citi- 
izens  of  Bellevue,  died  at  his  residence  on  East  Main  street,  Tues- 
day  afteimoon,  February  26,  1888,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
six  years. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took  place  April  1,  1887, 
he  was  more  or  less  ill;  old  age  having  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Wood  was  probably  the  most  widely  known  man  in 
Bellevue;  having  been  engaged  in  business  there  almost  from 
childhood.  These  business  transactions,  always  honorable  and 
upright,  gained  for  Mr.  Wood  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  was  a  good  financier,  kind  and  generous,  and  this 
generosity  helped  many  a  poor  man  through  misfortune. 

We  take  a  few  facts  of  the  early  history  of  Mr.  Wood  from 
the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  F.  Baker,  published  in  1876. 

He  was  bom  at  Manlius  Square,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  and  was  the 
oldest  of  six  children.  When  Bourdette  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
.his  father  removed  to  Erie,  Pa.,  remaining  there  a  short  time  and 
then  removed  to  Ft.  Necessity,  now  Bloomingville,  Erie  county, 
O.,  which  was  then  the  largest  business  point  west  of  Cleveland. 
In  1821,  a  year  of  universal  sickness,  his  father  and  three  sisters 
died,  and  the  estate  being  settled  there  was  little  or  nothing  left. 
Mr.  Wood  then  went  to  work  on  a  farm,  receiving  a  barrel  of  salt 
and  a  side  of  sole  leather  for  his  first  month's  wages.  The  same 
-winter  he  chopped  and  put  up  twenty-five  cords  of  wood  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  cord.     He  then  went  to  work  on  a  lake  ves- 
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Hel  and  sailed  until  1825,  sailing  from  Sandasky,  then  called  Port- 
land. By  this  time  he  had  accumuhited  a  little  money  and  bought 
a  small  farm.  From  that  time  he  added  possession  to  possession 
until  he  became  one  of,  if  not,  the  most  wealthy  men  in  the  commu- 
nity where  he  lived.  He  moved  to  Bellevue  in  1846  and  ever 
after  made  his  home  there. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1829,  he  married  Miss  Rhoda  Harring- 
ton, who,  as  before  stated,  died  in  1887.  Ten  children  were  born 
to  them:  Jasper,  Emeline,  Richard,  Henry,  Elizabeth,  Ben, 
Sophia,  Thomas,  Siu^n  and  Julia.  Four  children  preceded  them 
to  the  tomb;  Richard,  Henry,  Sophia  and  Susan.  The  remaining 
ones  are:  Jasper,  of  Sheflield,  111.;  Emeline,  now  Mrs.  P.  G.  Sharp, 
Stockton,  Cal.;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  A.  Burgetf,  of  Toledo;  Ben,  living 
at  the  old  home;  Thomas,  and  Julia,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wood,  living  in 
Bellevue.  Besides  the  children  are  a  number  of  grand  and  great- 
grandchildren. 

The  funeral  was  held  from  his  late  residence  on  Friday  after- 
noon, February  20,  1880,  at  2  o'clock,  interment  in  Bellevue  cem- 
eterv. 


MRS.  MARY  WITHERELL  ROBY  HAMILTON. 

Mary  Witherell  Roby  Hamilton  died  in  Monroeville,  Ohio, 
at  1  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  April  27,  1890.  She  was  the  only 
child  of  Henry  M.  Roby,  of  Monroeville,  Ohio,  and  a  niece  of 
Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain.  She  was  born  in  Detroit,  and  was  married  in  November, 
1887,  to  Capt.  F.  B.  Hamilton  of  the  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
He  was  appointed  military  attache  to  the  American  legation  at 
Madrid,  on  the  assumption  by  Senator  Palmer  of  the  office  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  thither  Mrs. 
Hamilton  accompanied  him.  They  left  Madrid,  Spain,  March  5, 
1890,  and  had  been  home  about  a  fortnight  when  she  contracted 
the  malady  which  developed  into  pneumonia  and  carried  her  off 
almost  without  warning.  It  was  her  expressed  wish  to  be  laid  in 
Elm  wood  cemetery  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  and  to  have  the 
funeral  services  conducted  in  the  Palmer  Memorial  Church  in  De- 
troit, the  corner-stone  of  which  she  laid.  In  accordance  with  this 
wish  the  remains  were  interred  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  29.. 
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WILLIAM  PEARL, 

William  Pearl  died  on  Monday,  .May  13,  1889,  aged  seventy 
years,  four  months  and  four  days.  He  was  born  at  Ellington, 
Toland  county.  Conn.,  January  9,  1819  and  was  the  fourth  of  ten 
children.  The  same  year  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Berlin, 
Erie  county,  Ohio,  all  making  the  journey,  of  six  weeks,  with  an  ox 
team.  He  assisted  in  clearing  up  the  original  forest  on  his 
father's  farm,  now  occupied  by  Kis  brother,  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Pearl 
of  Berlin.  His  father  died  when  William  was  but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  he  applied  himself  to  hard  manual  labor  towards  the 
support  of  his  mother  and  th&  younger  children.  For  thirteen 
winters  he  taught  country  school. 

He  was  married  in  1849,  to  Miss  Adaline  Rice,  at  North 
Amherst,  Ohio,  who  survives  him,  with  three  sons:  Eugene  F., 
Coriee  C.  and  Arthur  A.  An  only  daughter,  Eflie,  died  in  1873, 
aged  four  years. 

For  some  time  he  lived  in  Berlin  Heights,  where,  associated 
with  his  brother,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  place, 
filling  also  for  a  number  of  years  the  office  of  postmaster.  In  1869, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Amherst,  where  he  lived  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church. 

The  funeral  was  held  May  16,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, and  the.  burial  was  at  the  Kendeigh's  Corners  cemeter)\ 


REV.  ORSON  L.  CARPENTER. 

Rev.  Orson  Leonard  Carpenter  was  born  in  Stafford,  Conn., 
May  19,  1807,  and  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Honfstater,  in  Ripley  township,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  on  Wednes- 
day night,  April  15,  189.1,  at  11  o'clock,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
ten  months  and  twenty-six  days.  His  death  resulted  from  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  which  he  suffered  on  Monday,  April  13. 

He  may  well  be  classed  among  the  pioneers  of  the  county, 
who  early  blazed  their  way  through  its  forests.  When  about  seven 
years  of  age  he  moved  with  his  parents  from  Connecticut  to  On- 
ondaga county,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  Huron  county  in  October,  1829, 
making  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Sandusky  by  water  and 
from  thence  on  foot  to  Fairfield  township,  where  he  located  on  a 
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farm,  at  present  situated  on  the  town  line  road,  between  Fairfield 
and  Ripley  townships,  south-east  of  the  village  of  North  Fairfield. 
He  lived  on  this  farm  continuously  until  August,  1890,  with  the 
exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Seneca  county. 

He  married  Esther  M.  Keith  in  Fairfield,  February  3,  1830; 
this  wife  of  his  bosom  for  more  than  sixty-one  years  still  survives 
him.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters;  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  yet  living,  viz:  Na- 
than K.,  of  Reading,  Mich.;  Aro  D.,  of  Fairfield;  Horace  M.,  of 
Elyria,  and  Roena  M.,  wife  of  J.  P.  Houfstater  of  Ripley. 

He  was  converted  about  the  year  1840,  and  soon  thereafter 
was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Christian  church  and  was  faithful 
to  his  calling  for  about  forty-five  years.  In  his  early  ministry  he 
traveled  his  extensive  circuit  on  horseback,  sometimes  being  ab- 
sent for  three  weeks  on  a  single  trip. 

His  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
where  he  died,  on  Saturday,  April  18,  1891,  at  2  p.  m.,  conducted 
by  Rev.  S.  Kline  of  New  Haven. 


GEORGE  TILLINGHAST. 

By  F.  A.  TilUnffhast. 

George  Tillinghast  was  bom  in  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1803.  His  father  moved  to  Connecticut  in  his  early  youth, 
settling  near  Tolland,  on  Grand  Hill.  His  father,  who  lived  to 
raise  a  family  of  nine  children,  was  a  farmer.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  George,  the  third  son,  concluded  he  would  learn  the 
blacksmith  trade,  and  went  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  man  named  Nicholds,  an  expert  in  that  day  at  the 
edge  tool  business.  He  stayed  there  three  years  becoming  master 
of  the  trade,  and  commenced  soon  after  to  work  for  himself  in  the 
same  place. 

Hearing  of  the  great  want  of  axes  in  the  far  west  to  clear  the 
forests,  he  worked  early  and  late  through  the  winter  of  1826,  to 
prepare  for  the  journey  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  spring  of  1827  he 
started  with  600  edge  tools,  consisting  of  hand  axes,  broad  axes, 
draw  knives  and  chisels,  shipping  them  on  a  sloop  to  Albany, 
where  he  made  his  first  sale.  From  there  he  went  to  Huron,  sell- 
ing all  along  at  the  ports.      From  Huron  he  went  to  Florence 
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township,  stopping  with  Capt.  Baker,  an  old  acquaintance.  Here 
he  purchased  a  horse  and  wagon,  going  west  as  far  as  Fort  De- 
fiance on  the  Maumee  river.  At  this  time  there  was  but  one  main 
trail  or  road;  old  cross  roads  were  followed  by  blazed  trees.  No 
bridges  except  on  the  main  streams,  all  others  being  forded.  One 
incident  I  well  remember,  of  which  he  has  often  spoken.  Coming 
to  a  creek  one  day  not  far  from  Bucyrus,  he  found  the 
bridge  had  floated  down  stream;  what  to  do  he  hardly  knew.  No 
houses  and  a  dense  woods  staring  him  in  the  face.  However,  he 
concluded  he  would  try  to  ford  the  stream.  When  in  the  middle 
the  current  was  so  swift  that  it  took  him  down  stream,  his  box 
floating  away  with  its  contents,  and  he  had  to  wait  until  the  water 
receded  to  get  his  axes. 

On  his  way  back  he  stopped  to  get  his  horse  shod  at  a  black- 
smith shop.  The  smith  said  he  could  not  do  it  as  he  had  an  ax  to 
newly  lay  that  afternoon.  He  said  to  him,  if  you  will  shoe  my 
horse,  I  will  new  lay  your  ax.  The  smith  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise, but  consenting  they  went  to  work. 

He  gave  the  helper  a  hint,  to  put  in,  and  in  thirty  minutes  he 
threw  the  ax  across  the  shop  saying:  "Lay  there!  I  shall  never 
see  you  again. " 

He  arrived  home  the  forepart  of  May,  with  his  mind  made  up 
to  make  Ohio  his  future  home.  In  1832,  he,  with  his  family,  set- 
tled in  Birmingham,  where  he  engaged  in  business  with  Joshua 
Jay,  a  blacksmith.  In  1834  he  moved  to  Wakeman,  Huron  county, 
and  in  1837  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  most  of  the  time 
thereafter.     Six  years  he  lived  at  Berlin  Heights. 

He  joined  the  Metliodist  church  in  early  life  and  tried  to  live 
a  consistent  christian,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  ever  believing  in 
a  change  of  heart  for  redemption  from  sin.  His  only  regret  was 
that  he  had  done  so  little  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  was  always 
respected  as  an  honest,  upright  man  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellowmen.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  children;  five  now  living: 
F.  A.  Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Milton  Laylin,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Denman,  Mrs. 
Jason  D.  Whitney  and  R.  E.  Tillinghast. 


MRS.  RUFUS  TILLSON. 
Mrs.  Rufus  Tillson  died  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  9,  1889, 
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about  2  o^ciock,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  at  her  home  on 
West  Main  street,  Norwalk,  O. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Alma  Johnson.  She  was  bom  in  New- 
burg,  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  April  10,  1828,  and  wottl4  have  been 
sixty-one  years  old  the  day  following  her  death.  She  was  twice 
married.  Her  first  husband  was  Myron  T.  Canfield,  who  died  in 
Kent,  Ohio,  in  January,  1873.  In  August,  1876,  she  married  Rufus 
Tillson  of  Peru.    In  1882  they  moved  to  Norwalk. 

Mrs.  Tillson  was  a  life  long  Universalist;  her  parents  being 
strong  in  that  faith.  She  early  took  much  interest  in  religion  and 
wai9  baptized  when  she  was  young.  After  her  marriage  she  united 
with  the  Universalist  church  in  Kent,  and  she  lived  and  died  in 
this  communion,  being  a  member  of  the  Universalist  church  of 
Norwalk  at  the  time  of  her  death. 


OLIVER  RANSOM. 

Oliver  Ransom  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  March  3,  1891,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years  and  four  months.  He  was  born  in 
Lyme,  Conn.,  Nov.  3,  1800. 

When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  wife  to 
Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Berlin,  Erie 
county.  In  1876  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Norwalk,  where  he 
lived  continuously  until  his  death.  His  wife  and  seven  children 
survive  him.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday,  March  6,  at 
1 :30  p.  m.,  at  his  late  residence,  Rev.  A.  E.  Woodruff  of  the  Nor- 
walk Congregational  church  officiating. 


GEN.  J.  C.  LEE. 

Gen.  John  C.  Lee  of  Toledo,  died  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
24,  1891,  at  9  o'clock,  after  several  days  illness  and  severe  suf- 
fering, as  a  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  He 
was  sixty-three  years  of  age. .  Gen.  Lee  was  extensively  known  in 
Huron  county.  He  was  the  loved  colonel  of  the  55th  O.  V.  V.  I., 
a  gallant  soldier,  always  respected  and  honored  by  his  "  boys. " 
For  his  gallantry  and  skillful  command  pf  men  he  was  several 
times  specially  commended  by  his  superior  ofiicers. 

In  1867  Gen.  Lee  was  nominated  unanimously  by  the  Ohio 
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State  Central  Republican  Committee  as  lieutenant  governor,  to  take 
the  place  declined  by  Samuel  Galloway,  and  was  elected.  Again, 
in  1869,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  and  elected,  serving 
both  terms  with  Governor  Hayes.  This  office  he  filled  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people. 


JOHN  BARNES. 

John  Barnes,  auditor  of  Huron  county  for  six  years,  begin- 
ning in  March,  1869,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  near  Sylvania, 
Ohio,  a  few  miles  from  Toledo,  Thursday  morning,  March  19, 
1891,  from  an  attack  of  lung  fever. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Gardiner  of  Norwalk, 
,  and  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Huron 
county.  When  elected  county  auditor  he  was  a  resident  of  Green- 
wich where  he  had  greatly  prospered  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  married  his  wife,  a  Miss  McCullow  in  Greenwich.  She  died 
some  years  ago. 

Auditor  Barnes  was  a  most  efficient,  faithful  official,  and  he 
always  enjoyed  the  highest  respect  of  the  people.  Following  his 
official  term  as  auditor,  he  became  the  cashier  of  the  First  Nation- 
al  Bank  of  New  London,  holding  that  position  about  four  years. 
For  six  years  past  he  has  lived  with  his  son  at  Sylvania. 

E.  G.  Gardiner  went  to  Sylvania  on  Thursday  to  arrange  for 
conveying  the  remains  of  his  father-in-law  to  Norwalk,  where  the 
body  arrived  at  12  o'clock  on  Friday,  March  20.  The  funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  residence  of  John  Gardiner  on  West  Main 
street,  on  Saturday,  March  21,  at  2:30  o'clock,  Rev.  C.  S.  Aves  of 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  church  officiating. 

The  deceased  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz:  Robert, 
James,  George  and  Walter  Barnes,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Gardiner  and  Mrs. 
Townsend,  wife  of  Congressman  Townsend  of  Colorado. 

Two  sons,  James  and  Walter,  were  unable  to  be  present  at 
their  father's  funeral.  George  and  Robert  were  here  as  was  also 
Congressman  Townsend.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Barnes  were  placed 
in  Woodlawn  receiving  vault  following  the  obsequies. 


B.  S.  HUBBARD. 
Barron  S.  Hubbard,  for  twenty  years  the  agent  of  r  the  Lake 
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Shore  Ry.  Co.  in  Norwalk,  and  who  was  several  times  elected 
treasurer  of  Nowalk  township,  died  March  3,  1891)  at  the  asylam 
for  the  insane  in  Toledo,  of  which  institution  he  had  been  an  in- 
mate for  several  years. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  previous  to  the  time  his  mind  became  seriously 
affected,  was  conspicuous  in  local  politics,  and  in  enterprises  for 
the  advancement  of  Nor  walk,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  many  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  a  man  of  recognized  ability  and  energy.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age.  The  inter- 
ment took  place  in  Woodlawn  cemetery,  Norwalk. 


NATHAN  BEERS,  SEN. 

Nathan  Beers  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  15, 
1806.  His  father,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-five  years  old  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Washington  and  Lafayette.  Mr.  Beers  came  to  Steuben  in 
1825.  He  married  Miss  Louisa  Ashley,  July  3,  1827,  and  built 
the  house  in  which  he  resided  more  than  half  a  century,  in  1835, 
and  died  at  the  old  home  on  Friday,  March  6,  1891,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  A  large  number  attended  the  funeral  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  8,  1891.  The  service  was  conducted  by  his  pastor. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Brown,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hart  of  Huron.  Mr. 
Beers  was  almost  the  oldest  man  in  Greenfield  and  was  much  es- 
teemed, in  the  township. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  DANIEL  ODELL. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18, 1891,  occurred  the  double  funeral  of 
Daniel  Odell  and  wife,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Olena,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  D.  L.  Jones.  Mrs.  Odell  died  Sunday  evening, 
March  15,  and  Mr.  Odell  followed  her  on  Tuesday,  March  17. 
When  the  friends  were  taking  the  measure  for  Mrs.  OdelPs  casket, 
Mr.  Odell  told  them  to  wait  until  tomorrow,  and  they  could 
measure  him,  and  (though  it  may  seem  strange)  it  proved  true. 
It  was  a  sad  scene;  two  hearses  in  the  procession  and  two  caskets 
in  the  church.  There  was  a  large  turnout  to  the  funeral,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Odell  were  known  by  a  large  number. 

Mrs.  Odell  was  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  life .  and  Mr. 
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Odell  was  in  his  seventy-third  year.      Both  were  buried  in  one 
grave  at  Olena,  on  Wednesday,  March  18, 1891. 

Mr.  Odell  and  wife  had  been  residents  of  Fitchville  for  some 
twelve  years.  On  the  11th  day  of  February,  1891,  they  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  marriage  anniversary,  at  which  time  they  received  a 
goodly  number  of  choice  presents,  and  entertained  quite  a  gather- 
ing of  neighbors  and  friends. 


CYRUS  STRONG. 

Cyrus  Strong  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  in  September, 
1796,  and  emigrated  to  Wakeman  in  the  spring  of  1827.  He  died 
at  the  residence  of  S.  H.  Todd,  Friday,  March  20,  1891,  aged  nine- 
ty-four years  and  six  months.  He  was  the  last  surviving  man  who 
was  the  head  of  a  family,  at  the  time  he  removed  to  Wakeman. 
His  wife  died  a  few  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  resided 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Todd.  Two  sons  and  five  daughters 
survive  him.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily of  live,  whose  average  age  was  eighty-eight  years.  The  funer- 
al services  were  held  on  Sunday,  March  22,  1891,  conducted  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pound. 


MRS.  MARY  BIRDSEYE. 

Mrs.  Mary  Birdseye,  widow  of  the  late  Gould  P.  Birdseye, 
and  mother  of  Fred  G.  Birdseye  of  Norwalk,  died  at  the  residence 
of  the  latter,  on  Norwood  avenue,  Thursday  morning,  April  9, 
1891,  aged  eighty-six  years.     La  grippe  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

The  deceasecf  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  church  in  Norwalk,  and  her  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  her  pastor.  Rev.  0.  S.  Aves,  at  the  home  of  F.  G.  Birds- 
eye^  on  Norwood  avenue,  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  10,  1891,  at 
2  o?clock.     The  body  was  interred  in  Woodlawn  cemetery. 


JOHN  B.  HEALY. 

John  B.  Healy,  a  foremost  business  man  and  citizen  of  Green- 
wich during  many  years,  died  on  Monday  morning,  April  13, 1891, 
at  Mt.  Dora,  Florida,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
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heakh.    The  deceased  was  a  victim  of  consumption  and  his  health 
had  been  failing  for  several  years.      He  was  tifty-two  years  of  age  . 
and  leaves  a  wife  and  children.      The  remains  were  buried  in 
Greenwich. 


GEORGE  PERKINS. 

George  Perkins,  of  Townsend  Center,  one  of  the  oldest  res- 
idents of  Huron  county,  died  Wednesday,  April  22,  1891,  with 
the  la  grippe.  The  deceased  was  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  L.  Os- 
born  of  Norwalk  and  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Perkins  of  Sandusky.  His  age 
was  over  ninety  years. 


ROBERT  T.  Mt'KELVEY. 

Robert  T.  McKelvey,  aged  ninety  years  and  a  resident  of 
Huron  county  for  eighty  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Centerton  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  J*.),  1891,  from  old  age  and  the  grad- 
ual decay  of  his  vitals.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
July  26,  1801,  and  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  thrift.  When  he 
came  to  Huron  county  it  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  Indian 
trails  formed  the  only  passage  way  through  the  forests  and 
swamps.  His  h^nds  aided  in  its  transformation  into  the  veritable 
garden  of  1891. 

The  deceased  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gilson  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Benham  of  Norwalk.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  late 
home  in  Centerton  on  Saturday  morning,  February  21,  and  the  re- 
mains were  brought  to  Norwalk  and  interred  in  Woodlawn  cem- 
etery  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  wife,  who  passed  away  sonie 
years  ago.  • 


MRS.  BERILLA  CHERRY. 

Mrs.  Berilla  Cheiry,  mother  of  Mrs.  T.  F.  Hildreth  of  Nor- 
walk and  Eugene  Cherry  of  Fairtield,  died  at  the  home  of  the  lat- 
ter on  Friday  morning,  April  10,  1891,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 
She  was  a  pioneer  of  Huron  county  and  was  much  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her.  She  died  of  old  age,  and  her  passing  away  was 
painless  and  peaceful. 

Funeral   services    were   held  in    the  North  Fairiield  Baptist 

ohMiT'h  <>n  Sunday  morping,  April  12,  at  lO;ao  o'vlwk. 
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MRS.  S.  A.  DENMAN. 

Mrs.  Sally  A.  Denman,  mother  of  Cyrus  Denman  of  Town- 
send,  died  Monday  evening,  April  13,  1801,  at  the  home  of  her 
Granddaughter,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Ward  of  North  Pleasant  street,  Nor- 
walk,  after  an  illness  of  thirty-six  hours,  with  la  grippe. 

Mrs.  Denman  was  the  widow  of  Martin  Denman;  she  was 
over  eighty-three  years  of  age.  She  was  born  in  Ulster  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1 807,  and  came  with  her  husband  to  Huron  county,  set- 
tling on  a  farm  in  Townsend  township,  in  1832,  on  which  farm  she 
lived  all  her  life,  until  a  few  weeks  before  she  died.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  1871. 


MRS.  CLARISSA  CHA^IN. 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Chapin,  widow  of  the  late  Morris  6.  Chapin, 
died  on  Tuesday  morning,  April  14,  1891,  from  complications 
superinduced  by  la  grippe,  after  a  week's  illness.  The  deceased 
was  fifty-nine  years  of  age;  she  was  a  very  estimable  lady,  and 
had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who  will  sincerely  regret  her  decease. 
With  her  husband  she  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Hartland 
township,  removing  to  Norwalk  a  few  years  since.  Mr.  Chapin 
died  about  four  years  ago. 


JAMES  BUCK. 

James  Buck  of  Newton  street,  Norwalk,  died  on  Wednesday, 
April  15,  1891,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten  days  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  superinduced  by  la  grippe.  Mr.  Buck  had  been  failing  in 
mind  and  body  for  more  than  a  year  and  was  in  quite  a  feeble 
condition  when  attacked  with  the  prevailing  influenza.  He  was 
8.eventy-five  years  of  age  and  a  faithful  member  of  the  Norwalk 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


HORACE  PERRY. 

Horace  Perry,  who  lived  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Peru, 
died  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  31,  1891  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 
after  a  long  illness,  aged  eighty-three  years  and  ten  months.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  State,  and  came  to  Peru  in  1832,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  township. 

He  w»i»  the  pply  brother  of  County  Commissionsr  Petry, 
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The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, April  1,  1891,  at  10:30  o'clock.  He  leaves  four  married  chil^ 
dren,  his  wife  having  died  many  years  ago. 


EUNICE  ANDREWS. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Andrews  died  at  her  home  in  North  Fairfield, 
February  8,  1891,  aged  seventy-five  years.  She  was  born  in  Sem- 
pfonius,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1816.  Was  married  to  Samuel  An- 
drews, who  still  survives  her,  March  5,  1838.  They  moved  to 
North  Fairfield  township  in  1842  where  they  have  since  resided. 
Two  sons  were  born  to  them,  Erwin  S.  of  Norwalk,  and  Wintield 
S.  of  Greenwich,  both  of  whom  are  left  to  mourn  their  loss. 


GEO.  W.  MAN  AH  AN. 

Greo.  W.  Manahan  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Geo. 
W.  Robinson,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  February  18, 1891. 
He  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  about  two  years  previous  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

He  had  been  a  resident  of  Norwalk  about  eighteen  years, 
having  moved  here  from  his  fai*m  in  Hartland  township,  near  the 
Jericho  church.  He  resided  in  Hartland  some  ten  years,  having 
moved  there  from  Ridgefield  township.  He  settled  in  the  latter 
place  in  1833,  and  resided  there  about  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Manahan  was  one  of  a  family  of  five  children,  four 
brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  lived  beyond  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten  years.  The  brothers  were  Geo.  W.,  Chas.  W., 
Henry  H.  and  Louis,  and  one  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  S.  A.  Worthing, 
who  died  on  the  first  of  January,  1891.  Mrs.  Worthing's  death 
was  the  first  of  this  family.  She  was  the  oldest,  having  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

Mr.  Manahan  was  an  active,  energetic  man,  pleasant  and  com- 
panionable, and  will  be  kindly  remembered  by  many  friends  in 
Huron  and  adjoining  counties. 

His  remains  reached  Norwalk  Tuesday  night,  February  20; 
the  funeral  was  held  Saturday  morning,  February  21,  at  10  o'clock. 
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ZECHARIAH  MILES  STANDISH. 

Zechariah  Miles  Standish  was  born  Janaary  13',   1811,  at  So- 

promas,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.     He  was  a  direct  descendant  of 

Capt.  Miles  Standish  of  Plymouth  fame.     In  1831  he  came  with  his  ' 

father's  large  family  to  Fairfield,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and  settled 

on  the  Old  Stat^  Road  near  what  is  still  called  Standish  Corners. 

In  1836  he  married  Lucy  E.  Smith,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Smith,  a 

neighbor  three  miles  distant,  who  had  moved  from  York  State   in 

1823.     She  was  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Fred  Parrott,  who  still  lives 

on  the  old  homestead  in  Fairfield. 

After  his  marriage,  he  settled  near  his  father's  farm,  where 
four  daughters  were  born,  all  of  whom  grew  to  womanhood.  Three 
are  still  living.  In  1849  he  moved  to  Norwalk,  where  there  was  one 
daughter  and  one  son  born;  the  daughter  died  in  infancy.  .  In 
1861,  October  6th,  the  wife  of  his  youth  died,  a^ed  forty-three 
yeftrs  and  two  days.  In  February,  1867,  he  was  married  to  a  maiden 
lady,  Frances  Stanton,  of  York  State.  She  died  December,  18'72. 
In  the  summer  of  1873  he  was  married  the  third  and  last  time  to  a 
Widow  Allen,  with  whom  he  lived  about  one  year.  Since  that 
time  he  had  lived  with  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lusk  of  Northern 
Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Esther  Pinney  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  At  the 
home  of  the  latter  he  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  failure,  April 
26,  1801,  aged  eighty  years,  three  months  and  thirteen  days.  .. 


JASON  K.  THOMPSON. 

Jason  K.  Thompson  was  bom  in  Poultney,  Vermont,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1808,  and  died  in  West  Berlin,  July  7,  1885,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years,  four  months  and  nineteen  days.  He  was  mar- 
ried January  2,  1831,  to  Eliza  Ann  Frisbie  at  Poultney,  Vermont. 
They  removed  to  Ohio  about  one  year  after  their  marriage  and 
settled  in  the  wilderness.  Some  three  or  four  years  after  coming 
to  Ohio  they  settled  on  their  farm  in  West  Berlin  and  there  lived 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Thompson  died  February  23,  1875.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
again  married  August  16,  1876,  to  Lucy  Wilson.  About  one  year 
before  his  death,  Mr.  T.  received  a  partial  stroke  of  paralysis  and 
within  the  year  had  three  more  strokes,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  met  with  an  ac- 
cident by  badly  spraining  his  foot,  that  also  told  on  his  general 
health  and  doubtless  hastened  his  death.  He  was  a  great  sufferer 
until  a  week  previous  to  his  death,  when  creeping  paralysis  set  in 
until  at  last  he  was  completely  paralyzed  which  was  th^  final  cause 
of  his  death. 
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DR.  J.  H.  HAZEN. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  surviving  heroes  of  Perry's  victory, 
died^at  Marshall,  111.,  August  31,  1889,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
rhis  age.  He  was  bom  at  North  Hero,  Vt.,  in  1799.  When  the 
war  of  1812  broke  out,  he  joined  a  company  of  boys  organized  to 
protect  the  town  while  the  men  were  away  at  war.  He  went  to 
Ohio  early  in  1813,  and  fell  in  with  Perry's  company  of  ship- 
builders, joined  them,  and  went  on  board  the  Lawrence.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Perry  in  his  passage  from  the  dis- 
abled flag-ship,  the  Lawrence,  to  the  Niagara  in  an  open  boat 
He  was  severely  wounded  on  the  Niagara,  and  carried  the  ball  in 
his  body  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Honor  to  I.  Leipsett-Iis  loilcest  aol  Elept  ContrikitiOL 


On  July  23,  1890,  Mr.  M.  Leipsett  of  Sandusky,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Firelands,  sent  by  express  to  Nor  walk,  as  his  per- 
sonal gift  to  the  museum  of  the  Firelands  Historical  Society,  four 
large  glass  covered  cases,  two  of  prepared  and  mounted  birds,  and 
two  of  mounted  butterflies.  One  of  them  has  123  small  forest 
birds,  117  species,  found  in  that  vicinity.  Another  has  seven ty- 
two  larger  paired  birds,  thirty-six  pairs. 

For  lack  of  a  suitable  room  for  its  museum,  these  cases  were 
placed  by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  where  all  can  see  them,  in  the 
Norwalk  Savings  Bank. 

No  one  who  looks  on  them  can  fail  to  admire  the  rare  taste 
and  skilfull  industry  of  the  generous  donor,  in  thus  bringing  to- 
gether, from  forests  and  fields,  this  elegant  array  of  nature's 
beauties,  to  delight  the  eyes  and  instruct  the  minds  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Firelands.  Would  that  some  such  instinct 
could  inspire  our  wealthy  citizens  to  help  provide  a  place  where 
the  valuable  treasures  of  the  Society  gathered  and  hid  away  in 
boxes  and  garrets  for  thirty-four  years,  could  be  brought  forth  and 
exhibited  to  the  public.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  promptly 
returned  to  Mr.  Leipsett  for  his  very  liberal  and  beautiful  con- 
tribution. 


Bioiiragliical  Stetcli  of  Cagt.  leory  Kelley  of  lila 

(  t- 

Presented  at  the  Qaurterly  Meeting  of  the  Fireiantfs  His< 
torical  Society,  in  Milan^  February  21,  1891^  by 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Loeliwood* 


r  *  •  ■  • 

^  Capt.  Henry  Kelley  was  born  March   1,   1816,  at>  Plattsburg, 

Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.;  his  earliest  recollections  being  of  that 
place  when  he  was  four  years  of  age.  Ills  sister  Sarah,  the  late 
Mrs.  Morrison,  who  died  here  at  Milan  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
was  two  vears  jbis  senior.  He  has  no  recollection  of  his  own 
father,  as  his  mother  had  married  the  second  time,  a  gentleman 
named   McFarland.      They   had  one  daughter^  Helen,  of  whom 

-  Capt.   Kelley  often  speaks.      He  does  not  remember  where  hi6 

father  died,  but  his  mother  died  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

After  his  mother's  death,  his  step-father  took  his   half  sister 

f'  .         Helen  and  himself  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  leaving  his  sister  Sarah  at 

:?  Plattsburg, 

While  they  were  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  his  step-father  gave  him 

>       •   away  to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Griffith,  who  lived  on  Pillw 
Point,  across  the  bay  from  Sackett's  Harbor.      That  was  the  last 

r  he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  his  step-father  or  his  sister  Helen. 

i>  From  Pillar  Point  the  Griffith  family  removed  to  Rochester, 

^'  there  he  remained  with  them  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old. 

^  He  had  a  friend  at  Rochester  who  had  removed  to  Buffalo. 

ir:  Through  the  influencef  of  that  friend  and  on  account  of  the  treat- 

\p  ment  he  received  from  the  Griffiths,  keeping  him*at  hard  work  all 

^  the  time  and  not  allowing  him  to  attend  school,  one  day  he  con- 

^  ceivedrthe  idea  of.  running  away.      On  retiring  to  his  room  up 

stairs  one  night  in  the  month  of  August,  he  tied  what  few  clothes 
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he  possessed  in  a  handkerchief,  intending  to  leave  in  the  morning; 
he  dropped  his  little  bundle  out  of  the  window. 

As  he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  at  the  table  with  the  family,  he 
intended  to  make  his  escape  while  they  were  at  breakfast;  but  his 
two  best  and  only  friends  he  had  on  earth  (his  two  dogs  Juno  and 
Spot)  could  not  be  found.  But  he  took  ^ood  care  to  have  them  on 
hand  at  noon;  so  while  the  family  were  at  dinner,  he  callefl  bis 
two  dogs  and  with  them  and  his  little  bundle,  with  one  cent  in  bis 
pocket,  with  bare  feet  and  withodt  having  eaten  any  dinner,  he 
started  out  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  walked  to  Brockport  that 
afternoon,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Erie 
canal;  arriving  there  about  dusk,  weary,  foot-sore  and  hungry, 
he  lay  down  on  a  bench  at  a  waiting  station,  with  his  little  bundle 
for  a  pillow,  and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

During  the  night  a  canal  boat  came  along,  bound  for  Buffalo, 
which  awoke  him;  he  walked  down  to  the  boat,  saw  a  man,  asked 
for  the  captain,  he  said  I  am  the  man;  what  do  you  want?  He  re- 
plied he  wanted  to  go  to  Buffalo.  The  captain  asked,  have  yon 
any  money?  He  replied  he  had  none  (as  he  had  spent  his  one 
penny  for  two  apples)  but  told  the  captain  that  he  had  a  friend  at 
Buffalo  who  would  lend  him  the  money  when  he  arrived  there. 
The  captain  says  give  me  your  bundle  and  get  aboard. 

Not  daring  to  ask  permission  to  take  his  two  dogs  on  board, 
he  sat  on  deck  the  remainder  of  the  night  and  %ll  the  following 
day  whistling  and  calling  his  dogs  along  on  the  tow  path.  Atone 
of  the  stations  along  the  route  he  was  offered  $1.50  for  one  of  his 
dogs;  but  as  hard  up  as  he  was  and  needed  the  money,  he  could 
not  think  of  parting  with  one  of  his  best  and  dearest  friends,  for 
chat  amount  of  money,  so  refused  the  offer;  but  he .  lost  both  of 
the  dogs  before  reaching  Buffalo;  they  were  either  stolen,  or 
being  hungry,  wandered  off  after  food. 

On  arriving  at  Buffalo, he  found  his  friend  and  from  him  bor- 
rowed the  money,  $1.50,  and  paid  the  captain  of  the  canal  boat  for 
his  passage  from  Brockport  to  Buffalo. 

He  then  went  to  live  with  Col.  Blossom,  as  chore  boy,  he 
being  agent  for  the  Holland  Land  Company.  He  attended  school 
three  months  at  Buffalo,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  com- 
menced with  learning  the  alphabet;  th^t  is  all  b9  ever  attended 
school. 
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Daring  the  winter  of  1830  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
sailor  by  the  name  of  Rathbone,  and  he  induced  him  to  go  Hailing 
with  him  on  the  steam  boat  Superior,  in  the  spring  of  '31,  as  cabin 
boy,  being  at  that  time  the  second  steamer  that  was  built  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Wm.  Pease. 

From  that  time  commenced  his  career  as  a  sailor.  He  was  on 
the  Superior  through  the  season  of  '31  and  '32  and  the  Spring  of 
'33.  In  June,  1833,  he  went  to  ChicagQ  on  the  brig  John  Kenzie, 
being  a  man  before  the  mast  then.  Capt.  Bristol  commanded  her, 
who  in  after  years  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Bristol  <fe  Porter  in  the 
forwarding  and  commission  business  at  Chicago.  Capt.  Bristol 
died  at  Chicago  some  years  ago.  The  vessel  went  to  Chicago 
with  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise,  groceries  and  provisions. 
The  troops  and  Indians  of  the  great  northwest  were  to  be  paid  off 
at  Chicago  or  Fort  Dearborn,  and  people  from  all  quarters  were 
flocking  in  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Lumber  was  very  scarce 
and  as  soon  as  their  cargo  was  unloaded,  the  boat  was  chartered  at 
$1.14  per  day  to  go  to  Menomonee,  on  the  Green  bay,  for  a  cargo 
of  coarse  lumber,  with  which  to  build  the  stores,  hotel,  saloons, 
billiard  halls,  etc.  In  1835  he  was  master  of  the  brig  North  Car- 
olina; she  was  owned  by  Jay  &  Webster,  commission  men  of  Buffa- 
lo. He  took  up  all  the  machinery  for  the  first  dredge  that  was 
used  in  dredging  the  harbor  at  Chicago. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  the  brig  North  Carolina  went  ashore,  half 
way  between  Chicago  and  Michigan  City,  Ind.  In  the  spring  of 
'36  Capt.  Kelley  went  with  ten  other  men  to  get  her  off.  There 
were  no  tugs  in  those  days  to  do  the  work,  but  he  said  they  were 
obliged  to  use  picks,  and  it  was  slow,  tedious  work.  The  picks 
would  get  dull  and  had  to  be  sharpened;  and  as  there  were  no 
blacksmith  shops  nearer  than  Chicago  and  Michigan  City,  he 
would  take  a  dozen  of  those  picks  in  a  bag,  and  walking,  carrying 
them  on  his  back,  one  week  to  Chicago,  the  next  to  Michigan  City, 
to  have  the  points  sharpened.  He  says  we  finally  got  her  afioat; 
but  it  took  any  amount  of  patience  and  hard  work. 

In  the  fall  of  '36  he  went  to  Black  River,  now  called  Lorain, 
to  fit  out  the  schooner  Texas,  on  which  he  sailed  as  first  mate  the 
next  spring.  While*  spending:  his  winters  at  Black  River,  he 
worked  in  the  shrp  yard  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  from 
that  became  a  builder. 
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In  the  winter  of  1848  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Milan; 
kept  house  that  winter  on  the  schooner  Mary,  laying  in  the  then 
dry  dock,  where  he  now  raises  nice  corn.  He  con  tinned  sailing  in 
the  sumojer  season,  working  in  the  ship  yard  winters,  building 
and  owning,  since  1830.  -  The  Capt.  retired  from  «ailing^  soifae 
thirty  years  ago,  but  at  one  time  was  the  owner  of  fear  or  five 
vessels;  but  when  vessel  property  began  to  decline  he  sold  all  ex- 
cept one  called '<  Oar  Son, "  which  be  still  owns.  •         • 

He  invested  in  real  estate,  is  the  owtier  of  several  farms, 
which  are  models  of  themselves.  He  erected  a  verv  fine  basiness 
block,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  our  town,  is  the 
owner  of  several  dwelling  houses,  besides  *  his  bea\ittfal  home 
which  he  occupies,  on  which  he  has  not  been  sparing  of  time, 

r 

money  or  labor  to  have  all  the  modem  comforts  and  conveniences; 
whatever  he  undertake^  is  done  just  as  it  should  be,  as  bis  Inotto 
is;  "  what  is  worth  doin^  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. " 

For  many  years  he  had  never  heard  from  his  sister  Sarah,  hot 
had  never  forgotten  her.  While  living  at  Black  River  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  to  the  posjtmaster  at  Plattsburg  to  see 
if  .such  a  person  as  Sarah  Kelley  resided  there.  The  postmaster 
being  one  of  the  Platts,  from  which  the  town  was  named,  and  be 
being  well  acquainted  with  his  sister,  forwarded  the  letter  to  her 
at  Keysville,  as  she  had  married  a  Mr.  Morrison,  with  two  sons, 
but  was  then  a  widow.  She  answered  the  letter,  the  correspond- 
ence was  continued,  he  invited  his  sister  to  come  to  Black  River 
and  make  them  a  visit;  she  came  and  with  her  one  of  the  sons, 
Capt.  Hugh  Morrison,  formerly  of  this  place.  Thus  brother  and 
sister  were  reunited  after  being  separated  twenty-six  years. 

Capt.  Kelley  was  twice  married.  He  married  Miss  Carolifie 
Young  of  Buffalo,  she.,  dying  in  one  short  year  after  marriage. 
He  again  married.  Miss  Betsey  A.  Jones  of  Black  Riven  Fdor 
children  were  born  to  them,  of  which  none  survive.  One,  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  called  Denilo,  who  lived  to  be  eight  years  old,  was 
stricken  with  the  dreaded  disease  incident  to  childhood,  scarlet 
fever,  only  living  a  little  over  a  week.  I  think  the  captain  was 
away  on  the  lakes  at  that  time.  The  removal  of  that  dear  hoy 
from  this  world  to  a  brighter  and  more  beautiful  world  above,  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  the  lives  of  both  of  the  parents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kelley  being  very  fond  of  children,  they  concluded  to  adopt 
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a  child,  which  they  did  in  the  year  1858,  a  boy  one  year  and  three 
months  old,  who  proved  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  them  and  made 
a  good,  obedient  son  to  both  father  and  mother. 

Gapt.  Kelley  has  been  a  member  of  our  town  coancil  serving 
a  number  of  years,  and  was  always  ready  to  c^t  his  vote  and  favor 
any  measure  that  would  in  any  way  benefit  the  place.  He  was  onie 
of  the  county  commissioners  when  the  iron  bridge  which  spans  the 
Huron  river  was  built,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  we 
got  the  fine  structure. 

Mr.  Kelley,  though  a  self-educated,  .man,  is  a«  well  posted 
about  everything  as  a  man  needs  to  be;  he  is  a  great  reader,  is 
venL  .observing,  has  a  very  retentive  memory,  can  converse  on  any 
subject,  is  well  posted  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  is  a  man  of 
great  sympathy  and  has  a  generous  heart.  Although  he  has  been 
a  successful  man  through  his  own  industry,  he  has  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  himself.  He  assists  a 
great  many  by  giving  them  employment  and  paying  good  wages 
for  their  labor. 

Mrs.  Kelley  was  called  awav,  dying  March  4,  1888;  had  she 
lived  until  December,  1889,  they  would  have  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding. 

This  son,  F.  A.  Kelley,  with  his  wif^y  ft  most  estimable 
woman,  with  the  two  grandchildren,  Bessie  and  Henry,  removed 
from  their  own  home  to  live  with  and  care  for  grandpa.  And  a 
nice,  comfortable  home  they  make  for  him,  and  the  dear  little 
ones  make  sunshine  all  the  time  for  grandpa  and  he  for  them. 

In  December,  1880,  he  took  a  trip  to  California,  being  absent 
nearly  three  months.  He  had  a  most  delightful  time  and  gave  the 
most  satisfactory  description  of  what  he  saw  in  that  land,  where 
the  scenery  is  so  varied,  that  I  ever  heard.  After  an  extended  visit 
he  was  willing  to  return  saying,  "  there's  no  place  like  home  after 
all,"  and  that  Ohio  is  as  good  a  state  as  he  wants  to  live  and 
die  in. 

My  memory  carries  me  back  to  the  year  I  came  to  Milan, 
1849;  there  were  several  lake  captains  residing  here  at  that  time 
with  their  families,  but  they  are  all  gone  except  Capt.  Kelley;  he 
is  like  a  grand  oak  of  the  forest  standing  all  alone. 

Capt.  Kelley  was  seventy-five  years  old  March  1st,  yet  he 
neither  looks  or  appears  old,  because  he  has  kept  his  heart  young 
by  the  love  he  has  had  for  the  children. 

I  think  we  can  truthfully  say  that  Capt.  Kelley's  life,  from 
being  a  poor,  barefooted  boy  working  his  way  up  to  prominence 
and  wealth  and  his  good  nxoral  principles,  are  worthy  examples  for 
any  boy  in  Milan  or  any  other  town  to  imitate. 


EON.  CliBLES  CAHSKS  BALDWIN. 


The  readers  of  The  Pioneer  will  be  pleased  to  find  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volnme,  the  excellent  steel-engraved  likeness 
of  Hon.  Charles  C.  Baldwin  of  Cleveland,  President  of  The  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
that  circuit.  His  able  and  excellent  address  before  the  Firelands 
Historical  Society,  at  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  on  "  The  Study  of 
History  in  Ohio,"  also  appears  in  this  volume,  and  well  illustrates 
.his  high  talent  as  a  scientist  and  his  profound  research  as  a  his- 
.  torian. 

His  father,  Seymour  Wesley  Baldwin,  was  through  many 
years,  a  leading  merchant  of  Elyria,  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  and  was 
born  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  June  29,  1807,  of  a  very  worthy  .family 
from  Buckinghamshire,  England.  Aft>er  several  years  of  m^ercan- 
tile  trade,  in  company  with  his  brother,  in  New  England  and  the 
South j  he  removed  to  Elyria  in  May,  1835,  where  his  business  in- 
creased to  sales  exceeding  $300,000  a  year,  (very  large  for  those 
pioneer  days)  employing  over  forty  clerks,  at  Elyria  and  Welling- 
ton. The  Baldwin  stores  were  well  known  points  of  traffic  with 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Firelands. 

He  married  Mary  E.  Candee  of  Oxford,  Conn.^  in  1831,  of 
whom  Charles  Candee  was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1834. 

The  mother  was  of  French  Huguenot  descent^  whose  ancestors 
settled  in  Connecticut  at  an  early  period  and  were  prominent  col- 
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onists  and  patriots  of  the  revolution  there.      She  di^d  at  Elyria  in 
1836. 

Charles  was  an  infant  of  five  months  when  his  parents  came 
to  Elyria.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Middlejtown,  Conn.,  where  he 
entered  the  Wesleyan  University  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  the  age  of  twetity,  in  August,  1855.  He  at- 
tended Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B. 
in  1857;  and  in  March  of  that  year,  on  his  return  to  Cleveland,  he 
entered  the  law  ofBoe  of  S.  B.  and  F.  J.  Prentice.  He  was  there 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857,  and  became  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  S.  B.  Prentice  &  Baldwin.  The  firm  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Baldwin  <!k  Ford.  .  In  1884  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  in  which  office  he  continues,  with  wide  and  well  founded 
reputation  for  his  learning,  ability  and  probity  as  a  jurist  and  his 
ready  dispatch  of  business  before  that  court.  He  has  held  various 
trusts,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  president 
of  the  Mercantile  Nation^al  Bank,  director  of  various  corporations, 
trustee  of  several  colleges,  scientific,  literary  and  historical  organ- 
izations, and  active  in  many  public  and  benevolent  enterprises. 

But  he  is  specially  and  deservedly  eminent  as  the  main  foun- 
der and  patron  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful  historical  as- 
sociation, in  this  part  of  our  country.  The  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society,  which  he  planned,  and  was  elected  first  president 
of  in  November,  1886.  He  has  been  ever  since  connected  with 
it,  as  one  of  its  officers  and  principal  managers,  giving  to  it  largely 
of  his  money,  talents  and  time,  and  adding  much  from  his  own 
researches  to  its  large  and  exceedingly  valuable  collections  and 
publications.  Its  rooms  are  permanent,  in  a  fire-proof  building 
(The  Society  for  Savings  block);  and  its  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts  was  collected  with  great  care,  being  especially  rich  in 
early  works  in  the  French  language  relating  to  this  country,  se- 
lected personally  by  Judge  Baldwin  at  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
other  places,  in  the  year  1870,  which  year  he  spent  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  mainly  with  reference  to  that  important  work. 
Last  year  its  library  contained  8,004  bound  volumes,  11,336  pam- 
phlets and  1,117  bound  newspaper  volumes,  a  total  of  20,487.  Its 
museum  is  also  very  large  and  valuable.  It  recently  purchased  a 
historical  trunk  filled  with  letters  and  military  documents  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.      The  society  has  made  nearly  a 
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hundred  publications,  many  of  which  are  the  result  of  original  in- 
vestigation. Some  of  its  manuscripts  have  also  been  issued  in 
separate  volumes  by  other  publishers  to  meet  the  public  demand 
for  them.  More  than  twenty-five  historical  pamphlets  from  the 
pen  of  Judge  Baldwin  have  been  published,  including  ^  Early 
Maps  of  Ohio  and  the  West; ''  **  Early  Indian  Migration  in  Ohio, " 
(an  address  before  the  State  Archieolog^cal  Society;)  '^The  Geo- 
graphical History  of  Ohio, "  (an  address  before  the  pioneers  of 
the  Mahoning  Valley);  and  other  productions  of  his  pen  which 
are  freely  cited  as  authority,  by  Antiquarian,  Archieological  and 
Historical  writers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  prepared 
and  published  a  map  of  the  location  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  they 
were  in  th^  year  1600,  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Judge  Baldwin  has  probably  the  finest  private  library  in 
Cleveland;  and  his  selections  of  old  and  rare  atlases  and  map8»  in 
print  and  in  manuscript,  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  private 
collection  of  any  in  the  world,  for  illustrating  the  history  of  the  ^ 

West. 
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